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PREFACE TO THE DOVER EDITION 
AND SUMMARY OP RECENT PROGRESS 

I. Preface 

Nearly thirty-five years have passed since the first preface 
to The Kinetic Theory of Gases was written and twenty- 
seven since the preface to the second edition. During those 
years, science in general, and especially physics has under¬ 
gone an almost incredible expansion, with many changes— 
most for the best, yet some of doubtful value. 

During World War I, American industry discovered chem¬ 
istry as an indispensable tool. World War II and its con¬ 
tinuation in the form of the cold war focused the attention 
of industry and, what is perhaps less desirable, of the gen¬ 
eral lay public on physics. The fantastic success of organized 
mass research and engineering efforts in capitalizing on 
basic discoveries prior to 1940 to produce such marvels as 
television, radar, proximity fuses, jet propulsion, electronic 
computers, cyclotrons, bevatrons, and also the applications 
of nuclear fission and fusion manifested in the atom and 
hydrogen bombs and in the benefits and hazards of thermo¬ 
nuclear power, have led to a dangerous misconception in 
the minds of industry and the public. This is the belief that 
all that is needed in order to achieve almost any desired 
technical objective is a sufficiently extensive crash program 
with adequate technical personnel and a superfluity of 
funds. To anyone who has lived through the recent three 
generations of scientific advance and followed the utterly 
unpredictable, erratic, and often painfully slow advance in 
antecedent discovery and knowledge, the fallacies of this 
viewpoint are strikingly clear. Even with the genius of a 
Rutherford, the Curies, Chadwicks, and their many for¬ 
gotten but outstanding colleagues, it took forty years of 
painstaking basic study before nuclear power could be har¬ 
nessed for mankind, though the possibility was evident to 
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all shortly after 180G. Unfortunately, Rutherford himself 
did not live to see his dream realized. 

A careful study of any of the marvels of scientific achieve¬ 
ment we have would reveal the slow and often fortuitous 
discoveries of countless workers, many now forgotten, 
whose discoveries laid the foundations of our era. The under¬ 
lying reason for the fallacy that massive expenditure will 
necessarily lead to a scientific objective lies in not recogniz¬ 
ing that no one genius nor even any collection of geniuses 
and able workers is omniscient. It Is impossible to plan any 
program which could guarantee that the basic facts or 
knowledge vital to a project can be found at once. All too 
often it is the independent worker carrying on a study in a 
seemingly off-track area who succeeds in uncovering the 
missing information. What group effort and expenditure of 
vast sums can do—often under such an urgent stress as pro¬ 
duced by war—is to marshal the combined resources by 
rapidly exploiting existing basic knowledge for a difficult 
technological feat. 

Thus, for example, It was obvious to physicists through¬ 
out the world acquainted with nuclear physics that an atom 
bomb was possible once fission had been discovered. As a 
case in point, the author, teaching a course in undergrad¬ 
uate nuclear physics, within four months of the announce¬ 
ment of fission had his class calculate the approximate mass 
of the U*'-'’ needed for a bomb. The value calculated was 
within a factor of 2 or 3 that of the bomb dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima. He then had them calculate how long it would take 
with existing techniques to amass that quantity of U^”.The 
atom bomb project by mass effort and the expenditure of a 
billion dollars accomplished the engineering feat using basic 
discoveries and techniques already known. The plutonium, 
bomb was derived from the chance basic investigations of 
McMillan and Seaborg into making transuranic elements; 
prior to the Manhattan project, there was no idea of exploit¬ 
ing this research for a bomb. Likewise, the elements indis¬ 
pensable to radar were known almost eight years or more 
before it was developed into a practical device. Only because 
of the urgencies of a war for national survival were practi¬ 
cal applications quickly developed by such programs; other- 
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wise, they would have developed more gradually as uses or 
needs furnished a sufficiently strong incentive. 

The net result of the tremendous scientific and techno¬ 
logical effort expended during the post-World-War-II period 
in a considerable range of fields of study was that we were 
left with an unbelievable wealth of new instruments avail¬ 
able to scientific and technological advance. The conse¬ 
quences of this technological revolution and the continued 
expenditure of vast sums on research and development for 
defense and industrial purposes must be considered: first, 
the “mass production” of scientific workers leaves some 
with a training less than what could be desired. Second, an 
enormous volume of scientific and technical publication has 
been created, some good but also largely buried in reports 
of limited circulation. Third, the variety of problems to be 
overcome has created a proliferation of fields of scientific 
interest, each one becoming more and more highly spe¬ 
cialized. Thus, while the author in 1938 was able to keep 
abreast of the major advances in such diverse fields as 
nuclear physics, gaseous electronics, kinetic theory, atomic 
physics, and solid state physics, all*he can do today is to 
keep up with the significant advances in gaseous electronics 
and atomic physics. 

These three factors, together with the greatly increased 
costs of publication, in turn exert changes in the textbooks 
and scientific monographs basic to instruction and research. 
The problem of textbooks, vital to the instruction of future 
physicists, is still further complicated by another factor— 
the remarkable success of modern theoretical physics in 
unifying, systematizing, and portraying physics. There is 
in such formulations and in their use in solving problems 
for which they were devised an aesthetically satisfying com¬ 
pactness and seeming simplicity. These- formulations are 
basically only symbolical representations couched in the 
language of mathematics and express the results of and 
deduction from experimental work. They are valid only to 
the extent to which they are experimentally verifiable. Thus, 
taken as a whole, they represent only a partial picture of 
physics. Unless the user knows how they were derived from 
experiment and to what extent they are capable of extra- 
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polation beyond experiment, he is on dangerous ground. 
Furthermore, unless by analogy or experience the research 
man has learned to derive laws from experiment, how will 
he, groping into the unknown, in turn be able to extend 
existing theory? Those questions are quite pertinent to the 
situation facing the future student. 

Because of the vast mass of material, the many fields to 
which a student of today must be introduced, and the pres¬ 
sure of rapid mass production of scientists, textbooks should 
have large scope, careful selection of material, and an ex¬ 
ceptionally efficient organization. Unfortunately, the cost of 
production of books today limits size essential to adequate 
coverage since, in general, books in excess of 500 pages are 
prohibitively expensive. Efficient organization can most 
easily be achieved by emphasis on the theoretical, system¬ 
atic, and inductive formulation devoid of the experimental 
details. Thus, the trend in books today is away from ex¬ 
tended* and useful content and more and more towards the 
purely formalistic approach of theoretical physics. This is 
especially so in the area of upper division and graduate 
collegiate texts. In the lower division the same trend leads 
to the danger of a much more superficial treatment than 
was true in the past. 

There is no time in much of today’s instruction for giv¬ 
ing the experimental background upon which theory is 
based. In consequence, the recently trained young physicist 
is losing his basic physical intuition. It is only a rare teacher 
today who has time to tell his students how the great dis¬ 
coveries of the past and their symbolic interpretations came 
to be made. No student of physica today knows even the 
rudiments of the developmental history of the field which 
he is learning and in which, nttimateVy, he wifi he experi¬ 
menting. He assumes that the beautiful theory of today 
sprang full blown from the head of an Einstein or a Bohr. 
This prompts one to wonder whether, despite the great 
technical advances and the proliferation of knowledge, the 
physicists will not soon lose the art of discovery or at least 
will become less proficient in this field of endeavor. 

It is against this background that those of us who have 
been active as experimental research pioneers as well as 
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teachers welcome the paperbacks and especially publishing 
houses like Dover Publications which make available to 
today’s student the pioneering works and textbooks of the 
past and show how our modern science developed. In this 
way they aid those more thoughtful and thorough students 
to broaden their understanding and create for them a living 
experimental science instead of mere formalism. 

When the first edition of the Kinetic Theory was pub¬ 
lished, relatively few physicists were acquainted with the 
kinetic theory. There were few physics courses dealing with 
the subject, and these were mostly on the graduate level. 
Chemists were still largely espousing the cause of energetics 
and the thermodynamical approach as opposed to that of 
the mechanistic molecular theory. Concern about this situa¬ 
tion was clearly reflected in the preface to the first edition. 
As the second edition was written, the greater proportion 
of physicists were being trained in kinetic theory, since 
they were dealing with the extra-nuclear atom, quantum 
theory, molecular physics, and were branching out into solid 
state and surface physics. At this time we were nearing 
the end of the rapid advance of atomic theoiy, before the 
transition to an era dominated by the nuclear studies. In 
this era, this book had been instrumental in introducing 
many young physicists to the kinetic theory concepts with 
which they were to help reformulate the analysis of atomic 
and nuclear structure. 

Until 1932, nuclear research could only be carried out in 
laboratories having access to powerful sources of radium. 
By 1932, Lawrence had developed the cyclotron which 
within two or three years was to yield directed, charged 
particle fluxes exceeding those from radium at eight million 
volts and over. Chadwick’s discovery of the neutron to¬ 
gether with Anderson’s discovery of the positive electron 
in that year, and the Curie-Joliot creation of artificial radio¬ 
activity in 1934, followed within five years by Hahn’s dis¬ 
covery of nuclear fission, completed the transition. 

The nuclear age was well on its way, and with it came 
a complete change in emphasis of the directions of physical 
research. With the entrance of more kinetic theory into the 
instruction of the creators of the nuclear age, it is not sur- 
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prising that many of the conceptual developments guiding 
advance in nuclear physics came from atomic physics, into 
which had gradually been incorporated the basic principles 
of the kinetic theory of gases and the rapidly developing 
quantum mechanics. In fact, the concept of interaction cross 
sections of electrons, X and y rays and protons, a particles 
and neutrons came directly fi'om the kinetic theory as did 
many of the other analytical approaches in this field in¬ 
volving energy distributions, diffusion, force fields, and sta¬ 
tistical mechanics. 

The author would hope that in a small measure this book 
with its two previous editions, many printings and its ex¬ 
tended use both in this country and England added its small 
share in preparing the way and stimulating this advance. 
In any event, the book had served a very useful function 
for some twenty-seven years before it was retired from 
publication though still enjoying a continued and moderate 
sale. As a book that is closely related to the developmental 
and experimental aspects of the field, it has not been super¬ 
seded to date. Two outstanding books of the same title but 
of a more theoretical character, one by E. H. Kennard and 
the other by R. D. Present, have appeared. Kennard's book 
has proven of great use, especially since it introduces the 
student in a readily comprehensible fashion to the very 
powerful Boltzmann methods of analysis of transport phe¬ 
nomena of which daily use is made in the present era. The 
other book, by Present, is a very beautiful inductive and 
somewhat more advanced treatise written in a particularly 
clear, readable, and very compact form. 

Other than these two books, the shifting emphasis in text¬ 
books and courses of instruction has largely shirked the 
presentation of kinetic theory as such in upper division 
and graduate collegiate courses of instruction. What courses 
are given are largely those in graduate school in combina¬ 
tion with some thermodynamics and much more statistical 
mechanics. In keeping with the spirit of the modern trend, 
lower division texts on general physics of a comprehensive 
but increasingly formal and perhaps superficial character 
include as part of a general treatment a few of the impor¬ 
tant elementary concepts, such as those of mean free paths 
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and energj' distidbution. These treatments yield just enough 
information to enable the student to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of cross sections, but yield no insight into force fields 
and their significance. 

In consequence, the reprinting of this book with its great 
emphasis on sequential development of the subject, its 
strong dependence on experiment throughout, and, above 
all, with certain of its chapters dealing with the extension 
or even limitations placed on classical Newtonian kinetic 
theory by force fields and quantum mechanics continues to 
render an almost irreplaceable service. The chapter on low 
pressure phenomena and surface effects is still of immense 
use, particularly since many of the questions raised and 
discussed there are now amenable to study under the mod¬ 
ern vacuum techniques. The book’s value lies further in the 
fact that up to the date of its issue, it contained under one 
cover the chief literature and major advances in a plethora 
of new fields which today in themselves would require sepa¬ 
rate treatises. 


11. Recent Advances 

Since this aspect presents one of the major assets of the 
book, it is proper in reprinting to initiate this undertaking 
by including a brief resume of some of the striking new 
advances with appropriate references. 

The resume may well start by presenting one of the most 
beautiful illustrations of the adventitious nature of indus¬ 
trially useful scientific discovery on record. The discovery 
comes from one of the most abstruse generalized analyses 
of transport phenomena done by Chapman and Enskog 
independently and nearly contemporaneously. This matter 
is just mentioned in a superficial fashion in a paragraph on 
page 275 of this book and previously was generally ignored 
in most textbooks. It consists of the prediction of a phenom¬ 
enon known as thermal diffusion. This occurs as a conse¬ 
quence of repulsive forces between molecules of the form 
Gr-” with n greater than 5, and leads to terms in the ex¬ 
pression for diffusion depending not only on variation of 
number density with distance but also with variations of 
temperature and pressure along the same axis. Thus a tern- 
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perature gradient in a long tube will cause a diffusion of 
molecules or atoms, in a mixture of two species with differ¬ 
ent masses, to the two ends of the tube, producing changes 
in number densities at the two ends. The separation had 
been experimentally tested by Dootson and later by Ibbs 
and had been found to occur, though the effects were small. 
No one would have dreamed of the practical exploitation of 
the phenomena. Yet, when physicists were faced with the 
formidable task of the separation of the two uranium iso¬ 
topes of masses 235 and 238, the initial enrichment of 
was accomplished, using the volatile uranium hexafluoride, 
by thermal diffusion preceding the magnetic separation in 
the Calutron at. Oak Ridge. The physics of the process up 
to pilot plant design was the work of Abelson and Ross 
Gunn of the Naval Research Laboratory. 

One of the areas in which the greatest scientific advances 
have been made is in the field of molecular beams. Stern and 
Estcrmann improved the earlier techniques using hot-wire 
Pirani detector gauges and surface ionization measurements 
with Na atoms. They were even able to measure the deflec¬ 
tion of atoms in a molecular beam by the earth's gravita¬ 
tional field using a method of compensating fields. These 
measurements and the techniques are reported by 0, Stern, 
Phys. Rev. Vol. 51, 852 (1937) and I. Estermann, 0. C. 
Simpson, and 0. Stem, Phys. Rev. Vol. 53, 947 (1938) and 
65, 346 (1944). The general techniques are summarized by 
I. Estermann, Rev. Mod. Phys. Vol. 18, 300 (1946) and also 
in Recent Research in Mo?€c«(ar Beams by various authors 
(Academic Press, New York, 1959). Molecular beams were 
used in the measurements of dipole moments of HCl by 
Estermann and Fraser, J. Chem. Phys. Vol. 1, 390 (1933). 
I. I. Rabi, working in Stern's laboratory, developed new 
and more accurate magnetic fields for deflection of the 
beams [Z. Physik, Vol. 54, 190 (1929)]. 

In 1932, with improved techniques, Estermann and Stern 
developed methods for determining the magixetic moment 
of the proton, which is about 10-‘ of that for the electrons 
[see Z. Physik, Vol. 85,17 (1933) and Vol, 86, 132 (1933)]. 
The method was adapted by Rabi for the measurement of 
proton spin and nuclear magnetic moments by deflecting H 
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atoms in inhomogeneous magnetic fields created by parallel 
wires, with wires parallel to the beam, and detecting the 
beapi by reduction of WO- on a plate. This was reported 
in the Phys. Rev. Vol. 46, 15Y (1934), Two opposing mag¬ 
netic fields of different lengths were later used in conjunc¬ 
tion with a Pirani gauge detector and reported in the Phys. 
Rev. Vol. 50, 472 (1936). For this work and his later devel¬ 
opments Rabi was awai'ded the Nobel Prize. 

Work continued in Rabi’s laboratory, and P. Kusch added 
the element of using a magnetic field perpendicular to the 
opposing fields parallel to the beam to decouple the nuclear 
and electron spins and then using a high frequency alter¬ 
nating electrical field to alter the spins. By changing the 
frequency to synchronize the transitions so as to cause 
transmission of the beam, the molecular beam resonance 
method was developed and reported in the Phys. Rev. Vol, 
53, 384 (1938). This is sometimes called the flip-flop or 
flopping method. As titne went on and with the great ad¬ 
vances in detecting and amplifying techniques, the method 
has become a most powerful tool for all sorts of basic 
atomic and nuclear studies. In 1952, it was used by Rabi 
[Phys. Rev. Vol. 87, 379 (1952)] and Senitzky, Rabi, and 
Perl [Phys. Rev. Vol. 98, 611 (1955)] to study the hyper- 
fine structure of the 3 P state of Na--' and was later extended 
to Rb^"’ and Rb*^', The atoms were optically excited in the 
depolarizing and oscillating field region. The surface ioniza¬ 
tion beam detector was used in conjunction with a mass 
spectrometer. These techniques have led to clocks, now 
available commercially, using the atomic resonance prop¬ 
erties accurate to one part in 10*". For his part in the devel¬ 
opment of the radio-frequency resonance technique, Kusch 
was also awarded the Nobel Prize. The most specialized 
techniques in this area have been developed by W. A. 
Nierenberg at Berkeley for the measurement of the nuclear 
moments of the small quantities of many new short-lived 
radioactive isotopes created in the cyclotron. Study of these 
are of immense value in interpreting nuclear structure and 
behavior. The work started with a zero moment device but 
was converted to a Zacharias-Rabi flop-in apparatus in 
1955. Publications are by Bemski, Nierenberg, and Silsbee, 
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Phys. Rev. Vol. 98, 470 (1955); Hobson, Hubbs, Nieren- 
berg, and Silsbee, Phys. Rev. Vol. 96, 1450 (1954); Hobson, 
Hubbs, Nierenberg, Silsbee, and Sunderland, Phys. Rev. 
Vol. 104, 101 (1956); Nierenberg, Shugart, Silsbeee, and 
Sunderland, Phys. Rev. Vol. 104, 1380 (1956); and Hubbs, 
Nierenberg, Shugart and Worcester, Phys. Rev. Vol. 105, 
1928 (1957). See also Recent Research in Molecular Beams 
Chap. 1, p. 9 (Academic Press, New York, 1959). 

Probably one of the greatest advances in the applications 
of kinetic theory came as a result of the microwave break¬ 
down studies of gases initiated at the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology by W. P. Allis and S. C. Brown and 
their students. As a result of the intensive development of 
radar at that school during World War II, it was natural 
that the electrical breakdown of gases under the influence 
of microwave became of interest. Here the kinetic theory 
involves the motion and gain and loss of energy of electrons 
in a gas where frequencies of oscillation of the electrons 
as well as their amplitudes of motion are respectively com¬ 
mensurate with the times and distances between collisions 
in the gas. The initial analysis of the process by H. Mar- 
genau [Phys. Rev. Vol. 69, 508 (1946) and Vol. 73, 297 
(1948)] started a train of researches using the very intense 
and uniform types of ionization produced by ultra-high- 
frequency- 3 X 10” cycles/sec) created electromagnetic 
fields in a quartz cell and the analysis of the resonance by 
means of the intensity of transmission of a weak probing 
signal or a similar device. This technique opened up a wide 
range of basic physical investigation of atomic and ionic 
properties. The beautiful kinetic theorj’ solutions possible 
by use of the Boltzmann transport equation and more eso¬ 
teric analyses by Allis and also by T. Holstein and his asso¬ 
ciates at Westinghouse added much new information and 
made possible much more to come. The value of this method 
is that it gives more nearly uniform masses of ionized gas 
with high and isotropic electron density, a situation pre¬ 
viously not attainable. This enabled studies of diffusion and 
recombination previously not achievable to be carried out. 
The description of this method can be found in Loeb, Basic 
Processes of Gaseous Electronics, p. 502 ff., (University of 
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California Press, Berkeley, 1955). The theory is given by 
T. Holstein in Phys. Rev. Vol, 70, 367 (1946); S. C; Brown, 
Encyclopedia of Physics, edited by S. Flugge, Vol. XXII, 
p. 531, (Springer-Verlag, Berlin, 1950). 

Actually, the whole field of gaseous electronics and its 
associated atomic structure have necessitated the constant 
application of the kinetic theory of gases, beginning with 
the early studies of Langevin on electron and ion collision 
processes in fields of gases reported in this book, but car¬ 
ried much further by M. J. Druyvesteyn, just prior to 
World War II, and by many others. Some of this work on 
the experimental and theoretical side can be found in the 
author’s Basic Processes of Gaseous Electronics, Chapter I 
(especially p. 142 ff.); Chap. II (pp. 235-242); Chap. Ill 
(pp. 272-328) ; Chap. VIII (p. 712 ff.) ; and in Allis’ article 
in the Encyclopedia of Physics, Vol. XXI, p. 383, (Springer- 
Verlag, Berlin, 1956). Further applications of the theory 
are coming into use by the physicists and chemists in the 
kinetic studies of the complicated structure of the ions 
in gases just beginning to be investigated (see Basic Proc¬ 
esses in Gaseous Electronics, Chap. I,* pp. 105-109 and pp. 
118-141). 

Simultaneously, the field of quantum mechanics and its 
application was developing further during the years pre¬ 
ceding World War II and becoming more complete and 
strongly entrenched in the following years. This has led to 
a considerable physics of collision processes in gases, which 
are well portrayed in Mott and Ma'ssey, Theory of Atomic 
Collisions, 2nd ed. (Oxford Press, 1949) ; Mott and Sneddon, 
Wave Mechanics and its Applications (Clarendon Press, 
1948); and Massey and Burhop, Electronic and Ionic Impact 
Phenomena (Oxford Press, 1952). 

In Chapter VII, the study of rai'efied gases and sui'face 
phenomena was reported as it had developed up to 1934. 
Hurlbut (see J. App. Phys. Vol. 28, 844,1957), under Kunkel 
and the author, carried on studies of the accommodation 
coefficient of specular reflection of common molecules from 
metal surfaces using molecular beam techniques at various 
angles. The work was supervised by Estermann, and inte¬ 
gration over all angles leads to correlation with Maxwell’s 
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coeflicient of slip. This study, under the auspices of the 
Richmond Engineering Field Station low pressure wind 
tunnel project at the University of California, is s^ll being 
carried on. 

Little advance in this field was possible for some time 
since surfaces could never be properly freed from^gases, 
and pressures rarely could be reduced below lO"^ mm. of 
Hg. In 1949, D. Alpert and his co-workers at Wesjinghouse 
discovered means of overcoming the two woi'st difficulties. 
The first consisted in the perfecting of a bakeab]e metal 
diaphragm valve made of Cu and Kovar that replaced the 
greasy stopcocks with all tfieir contaminating influence. 
While most massive metals \vhich are used in the valves 
much absorbed gas, they calf be heated to som^ 400°C in a 
good vacuum and lose enough gas from their surface layers 
50 that when cooled to room temperature little further gas 
is evolved. The valve consists of a bakeable cup-shaped base 
of stainless steel or monel metal with a pure copper block 
inserted at its bottom which serves as the valve seat. An 
exhaust tube of Cu of about 3 mm. diameter goes through 
the cup base off axis while a second tube going to the system 
is placed axially. About 1 cm. above the Cu seat block and 
orifice, a Kovar diaphragm carrying the cylindrical Kovar 
valve stem of appropriate diameter at its center is brazed 
to a seat on the cup with an Ag-Cu solder using no flux in 
an H- atmosphere. The Kovar valve stem has a carefully 
polished conical tip that is sealed in the orifice of the cen¬ 
tral copper tube. This system is baked out. A suitable metal 
cap screws over the top of the cup and carries the thread 
for the bolt that exerts the pressure to close the valve. The 
vacuum system is thus airanged with the valves sealed to 
glass tube stems that lead up from cold traps and pumps 
through a flat, rigid, heat insulating Marinite base to the 
apparatus to be used, which lies in the region above the 
base. Over this, an insulated Marinite box can be lowered 
by pulleys which contain coils for heating the whole system, 
valves and all, to as near the softening point of the glass as 
it is safe to go. Once bake-out under fast pumping is accom¬ 
plished and the system has cooled, the valves can be closed. 
Heating for 24 hours at near 450®C will suffice to give a 
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properly cleaned glass system that will emit gas only very 
slowly. The metal electrodes and parts which may be heated 
in experiment are outgassed at above 900°C by induction 
heating or electron bombardment. 

The other element which was introduced followed a sug¬ 
gestion by W. Nottingham that the reason the earlier ioni¬ 
zation vacuum gauges seemed to be limited to pressures 
above 10-"* mm. was that the gauges, as designed, created X- 
rays when the electrons used to generate the ions from the 
residual gas struck the grid used to accelerate them. In the 
older conventional design the hot wire electron emitter was 
at the axis with the accelerating coaxial cylindrical grid 
around it and a coaxial metal cylindrical ion collector out¬ 
side. The electrons were accelerated between filament and 
grid and ionized the gas in the space between grid and col¬ 
lector, which with negative charge collected the ions. Ion 
currents measured ai*e in proportion to gas pressure. How¬ 
ever, as pressures decreased the gas ionization became small 
compared to the secondary electrons liberated from the col¬ 
lector plate by X-rays from the grid. These are independent 
of pressure. The Bayard-Alpert Gauge made the negatively 
charged ion collector the central wire along the axis. The 
grid was retained in place but increased in radius to give 
a large ion generating volume. The electrons were gener¬ 
ated by two hairpin filaments outside of, but fairly close to 
the grid. Since the grid was positive to filaments and col¬ 
lector, it acted as a potential well insuring that most of the 
ions created within the volume reached the collector and 
gave an ion current proportional to the gas pressure. The 
linear plot of current against pressure then extended from 
pressures which could be measured by conventional means 
down to 10-’- mm. or less. Calibration was achieved at 
measureable pressures. The surface of the ion collector wire 
was so small that X-rays from the grid liberated negligible 
quantities of electrons. The gauge, however, had another 
property which was that of an ion pump. Once enough metal 
from the filament evaporation had coated the glass walls, 
the positive ions created between the grid and the negative 
filaments pius some ions that escaped capture by the wire 
collector were accelerated to the negatively charged metal- 
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coated glass walls. The glass -walls, coated or uncoated, are 
always at nearly the same negative potential as the fila¬ 
ments, because of diffusion of stray electrons. The ions 
striking the metal deposits on the walls are absorbed. The 
ion gauge then acts as an ionization vacuum, pump when 
the Alpert values are closed off and continue operating. The 
pumping action is sufficiently fast to maintain pressures 
down to about 10““ mm., which equals the diffusion rate 
of the small amount of He gas in the room air through the 
glass walls, plus the slow emission of CO and other gases 
from the cold glass walls. The pumping action is, however, 
too slow to effect pressure measurements, since for the latter 
it need have its filament heated only a few minutes, whereas 
pumping requires hours. Often one gauge is used only for 
measurement and has so little metal on the walls that pump¬ 
ing is negligible, while a second one is used to pump. Bake- 
out removes the gas on the pump walls so that the gauge can 
be used again until the filaments burn out. 

The ion currents are measured by a sensitive vacuum 
tube electrometer such as the Keithly which measures down 
to 10“^^ amp., and less with the more sensitive vibration 
electrometer. The evacuating pumps may be ordinary me¬ 
chanical pumps backing the oil or Hg diffusion pumps. For 
oil pumps, cold traps may not be needed if there is a roll of 
oxygen-free Cu in a trap in the line. The author finds that 
better conditions are obtained "with an Hg diffusion pump 
and cold trap, especially if the trap is warmed and pumped 
out after the system has been baked for the first time. Pres¬ 
sures of mm. can be sustained for weeks with the 
valves open and pumps going without using the ion gauges 
as pumps. Normally the best vacuum that can be obtained 
in Pyrex glass envelopes is about 10-“ mm. This limit is 
set by the diffusion of the small amounts of He normally 
present in the atmosphere through the glass wall. By plac¬ 
ing a vacuum jacket about the tube to be evacuated, pres¬ 
sures less than 10““’ mm. can be achieved. 

With pressures of 10-»“ mm. Hg, a surface of W or Mo 
that has been flashed to near its melting point will require 
8 hours before it is covered with a monolayer of the resid¬ 
ual gas coming from the walls and any thin metal elec- 
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trodes. The formation of such a layer can be followed quan¬ 
titatively by exposing a collecting metal filament surface 
to the ambient gas for various time intervals after flashing, 
then flashing .to re-liberate the gas on the surface and meas¬ 
uring the pi’essure of the gas liberated after each time 
interval. Monolayer formation leads to an abrupt decrease 
in slope. 

It is clear that many rapid interesting studies of surface 
behavior and absorption of gases are now possible. Initial 
studies of what happens when ions of different gases such 
as He, Ne, A, 0:.., etc., strike different metals, how much 
and how they are adsorbed are now being carried out and 
indicate that different combinations behave quite differ¬ 
ently. These studies allow of analysis of the troublesome 
factors related to time of lingering on the impact of atoms 
and molecules with surfaces. Data concerning the techniques 
involved and some results of adsorption studies will be 
found in the following references. 

For the gauge: 

Alpert, D. and Bayard, R. T., “Extension of the Low Pres¬ 
sure Range of the Ionization Gauge,” Rev. Sci. Instr. Vol. 
21, 571 (1950). 

For the valve: 

Alpert, D., Rev'. Sci. Instr. Vol. 22, 536 (1951). 

Alpert, D., “Development, Production and Measurement of 
High Vacua,” J. Appl. Phys. Vol. 24, 860 (1953) and “Limit¬ 
ing Factors on the Attainment of Very Low Pressure,” 
J. Appl. Phys. Vol. 25, 202 (1954). 

Varnerin, L. J. and Carmichael, J. H., “Trapping of He 
Ions and the Re-emission of Trapped Atoms from Molyb¬ 
denum,” J. Appl. Phys. Vol. 28, 913 (1957). 

Carmichael, J. H. and Trendelenburg, E., “Ion Induced Re¬ 
emission of Noble Gases from a Ni Surface,” J. Appl. Phys. 
Vol. 29, 1570 (1958). 

Leonard B. Loeb 

Berkeley, California 
July, 1961. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Between the time when the first edition was being wTitten and 
the present day, the whole view'point of physics has undergone 
a revolutionary change. The year 1925 saw the termination of 
that era of physics which began in 1896 and which can properly 
be termed the atomic -period, and the dawn of a new era ushered 
in by the development of the wave of quantum mechanics. 
Although the significance of this new line of approach to physical 
problems is not at all clear, it is certain that the attitude of the 
physicist toward Nature has undergone a most radical change 
relative to that in which the first edition of this text was written. 
It is, in fact, probably in those mechanical viewpoints underlying 
the classical kinetic theory that the strain of this change is being 
most felt; for it is in the molecular magnitudes lying between 
the electronic and the gross mechanical worlds that the seeming 
incongruities of classical and quantum mechanical viewpoints 
appear in their most striking form. It is also in this field that 
the classical mechanical analysis approaches exasperatingly 
close to the results obtained by the more precise but as yet 
incomplete quantum mechanical analysis. It is therefore with 
mixed feelings that the author has undertaken a revision of the 
first edition of “The Kinetic Theory of Gases.’' It seems, ■with 
the promise that the future holds in store, almost as if one should 
forego the revision of the text for some few' years and then rewrite 
the whole story in terms of the new concepts. There is against 
such hesitation, however, a more immediate and practical 
urgency. As at the time of the writing of the first edition there 
is today a great need among upper-division and first-year gradu¬ 
ate students in our American universities for ready access to 
the knowledge of the methods and results of the mechanical 
analysis of gaseous behavior. This need appears in part to 
have been met by the first edition of the “Kinetic Theory of 
Gases.” As that edition was written at a time when, except for 
Jeans’ “Dynamical Theory of Gases,” there was available not 
a single modern text or source book on the subject, it is not 
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strange that in many fields, where the author had not specialized, 
the treatment was more classical than modern. In the meantime 
physics has advanced most rapidly, and the last eight years have 
been marked by the appearance of several excellent summaries 
of the subject in the German handbooks and by monographs of 
recent date on the rapidly developing sections of the subject. 
In view of the wealth of material at hand, and the changed view¬ 
point in the subject with the continued demand for the book, it 
was deemed only fitting that a revision of the book should be 
undertaken mth a view toward modernization. 

This revision has taken the form of a second edition in which 
at least a third of the original text has been rewritten. Needless 
to say the more elementary portions of the text and those dealing 
vilh classical kinetic theory have not been altered. It is chiefly 
those sections having to do with molecular structure and its 
influence on molecular behavior that have been radically altered. 
On this basis one will find radical changes in Chap. V on the 
More Accurate Equation of State, some of which have been made 
as a result of suggestions kindly offered by R. H. Fowler. In a 
similar fashion the whole of Chap. IX on Specific Heats, except 
the introductory section, has been reorganized and rewriUen from 
the modern point of view inth considerable e.xtension in the 
application of the quantum theory to the problem. Chapter X, 
which was originally largely taken from Debye's excellent treat¬ 
ment in Marx’s “Handbuch der Radiologic,” has been altered 
in the later portions. The sections on ferromagnetism have 
been deleted and replaced by a section on the quantization in 
atomic structure as it bears on dielectric and magnetic phenomena 
in gases. Chapter VI on Transfer Phenomena has also been 
modernized in its more advanced sections through the introduc¬ 
tion of the effects of molecular force fields on the phenomena 
in place of the old solid elastic impacts. Chapters VII on the 
Low-presuxo Phenomena and XI on the Application of the 
Kinetic Theory to the Conduction of Electricity in Gases have 
been altered only to the extent of including the newer develop¬ 
ments, certain sections, however, being rewritten. Thus, in 
Chap. XI, all of the section on recombination and the sections 
on the more complete equations for mobility had to be rewritten 
in the light of recent advances, while in Chap, VII the section 
on adsorption required rewriting. To Chap. VIII on Brownian 
Movements a section has been added summarizing the recent 
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determination of Avogadro's number, and Chap. IV on the 
Distribution of Velocities has had the later part enlarged 
to include the evaporation of molecules, the extension of the 
distribution law to potential fields, and a complete discussion 
of the recent direct proofs of the distribution law by the methods 
of molecular beams. It had originally been considered impor¬ 
tant to include a new chapter on molecular beams. The publica¬ 
tion of Fraser’s excellent book “Molecular Rays” makes this 
unnecessary, and molecular beams have been treated incidentally 
at several points in the text. It is hoped that with these changes 
the book may better continue to serve its purpose. 

In closing, the author wishes to express his gratitude to Prof. 
R. H. Fowler for his valuable suggestions for the revision of 
Chap. V, to Prof. E. C. Stoner for the permission to use certain 
figures and tables from his excellent booklet “Magnetism,” to 
Professors Saha and Srivastava for permission to utilize the 
outline of some of their excellent summaries on the application 
of quantization to specific heats as given in “A Text Book of 
Heat,” in the treatment of Chap. IX; to Prof. G. P. Harnwell 
and Dr. J. J. Livingood for permission to include a table of 
electron type orbits and some of their procodm-e in the descrip¬ 
tion of the vector model from their book “ Experimental Atomic 
Physics”; and finally to Prof. R. T. Birge and to the American 
Institute of Physics for permission to include his table of physical 
constants in Appendix II. He is furthermore greatly indebted 
to Prof, K. F. Hertzfeld, who reviewed the first edition of this 
text, for most valuable suggestions and corrections, and to the 
following readers who kindly supplied him with corrections to 
the first edition: Prof. Bergen Davis, Dr. J. M. Eglin, Prof. 
H. W. Fanvell, Dr, George N. Gaboury, Prof. Newton Gaines, 
Dr. 0. M. Hovgaard, Miss Mabel Inco, Prof. 0. W. Silvey, 
and Prof. J. A. Van den Akker. He finally desires to express his 
thanks to Dr. F. M. Tiber for his aid in checking the equations 
in the text, to Mrs. Raymond C. Archibald for her invaluable 
assistance in preparing the manuscript, and to Lora Lane Loeb 
for her patience in the tedious work of reading the proof. 

Leonakd B. Loeb, 

Physical Laboratohy, 

Univehsity of California, 

May, 1934, 
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The last thirty years have seen the beginning and development 
of a new period in physics and chemistry, namely the atomic 
period. In contrast to the period preceding it where nature’s 
processes were described in terms of continua, recent develop¬ 
ments have emphasized the discrete structure of the submicro- 
scopic universe. Thus, today one hears of the atoms of matter, 
the atoms of electricity, and even the atoms of energy, the quanta. 
Accordingly the modern physical sciences are demanding and 
constantly using atomic terminology, concepts, and methods of 
analysis. It is therefore important that the physicist and 
chemist have available a fairly complete understanding of these 
methods. 

Of all atomic concepts, the atomic theory of matter is the 
oldest and perhaps the most complete. In particular because of 
its relative simplicity the problem of the atomic nature of gases, 
in the form of kinetic theory of gases, has attained the highest 
degree of perfection in this field. Its admirable methods of 
analysis are therefore indispensable not only for prospective 
physicists, but for both chemists and physicists engaged in 
experimental or teaching work. 

When attempting to teach a course on the kinetic theory of 
gases, at the University of Chicago, in the summer of 1922, the 
writer discovered that there was in print but one text in the 
English language on modern kinetic theory. This text was far 
beyond the scope of the average American college student 
including even the first-year graduate students. The lack of 
facility in foreign languages among the students precluded 
references to texts in foreign languages. Finally, in his own 
field of work, which depends on the kinetic theory, the writer 
and his students have been much hampered by lack of a handy 
reference book containing a collection of the classical and more 
modern aspects of the kinetic theory. This book was written 
in an attempt to meet this situation. 

The purpose of this book is, therefore, to furnish a modern text 
and reference book on the kinetic theory of gases for student, 
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teacher, and investigator in chemistry and physics. The scope 
of the book is to present as concisely as possible the various 
kinetic theory concepts and classical derivations for use by 
students who are beginning their third year of college work and 
on to the more advanced students and investigators who wish 
a handy reference describing more elaborately the phenomena in 
question. It should furnish a useful preparation to the more 
advanced texts and monographs on the subject including those 
dealing with statistical mechanics. It endeavors to develop the 
various concepts as independently of preceding concepts as 
possible, so as to avoid references to earlier chapters. Besides 
a simple introduction of each concept it gives derivations of 
three t3T)es, to wit: elementary ones, using little or no calculus; 
more advanced classical derivations; and in some cases themost 
recent developments available. It also contains the comparison 
of the theoretical deductions with modern experiment and a 
critique of the theories. Where possible the experimental 
methods are briefly outlined. It has the added feature of includ¬ 
ing a complete chapter giving a summary and discussion of the 
kinetic theory of low-pressure phenomena. A complete theoret¬ 
ical summary of this sort, to the witer’s knowledge, has so far 
not been published. Finally, it contains the application of the 
kinetic theory methods to two more or less recent fields of 
research, that of dielectric and magjietic phenomena in gases 
and of gaseous ionization. 

The witer wishes particularly to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to his colleague Dr. Edward Condon at whose instigation this 
book was undertaken. Dr. Condon originally intended to be a 
collaborator in this work. Lack of time prevented his doing so. 
The wTiter is indebted to him for the preparation of a large part 
of Chap. II, of the first two thirds of Chap. Ill, of the collection 
of the material for Chap. VI, and for some of the developments 
therein contained. In fact a large portion of the discussion of 
experimtntai TCsnUs in Pari ill o! CTnap. VI is due to Dr. 
Condon's efforts. ' 

The writer’s thanks are also due to the following authois 
whose kindness and courtesy permitted him to use developments 
of some of the theories used in their texts. They are: Prof. P. 
Deiiye whose admirable treatment of dielectric and magnetic 
phenomena in gases in vol. 6, Theory of Electric and Magnetic 
Molecular Properties, of Marx’s “Handbuch der Radiologie” 
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furnished most of the material for Chap, X; Prof. Clemens- 
Schaefer from whose splendid book “Einfiihrung in die Theoret- 
ische Physik” the concise treatment of the Boltzmann derivation 
of the Maxwell distribution law (Chap. IV) was taken; Prof. E. 
Bloch for permission to use a small section of his book “Thdorie 
Cin^tique des Gaz” dealing with the proof of the Maxwell dis¬ 
tribution law from the width of spectral lines. In this connection 
the courtesy of Messrs. Methuen and Company of London must 
be mentioned for permitting the purchase from them of the 
rights to make a translation. 

The writer also desires to acknowledge his indebtedness for 
information he obtained in setting up some of the derivations and 
in finding useful references, to Prof. G. Jaeger for his admirable 
presentation of the kinetic theory in the section of Winkelmann’s 
“Handbuch der Physik, vol. 3,” and to Prof. K. Jellinek for 
the valuable material and references found in his "Lehrbuch der 
Physikalischen Chemie,” including the treatment of the problem 
of evaporation of liquids given in Chap. VI. The latter book is 
a veritable gold mine of information and is notable for the com¬ 
pleteness of the bibliography. 

Finally, the writer desires to express his appreciation to Miss 
Velma Hutchings, without whose patient help in the preparation 
of the manuscript the book would have been impossible. 

Leonard B. Loeb. 

Berkeley, Calif., 

February , 1927. 
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THE KINETIC THEORY 
OF OASES 


INTRODUCTION 

Scarcely thirty years ago, before the discovery of X-rays, rapid 
progress in physics had come to a standstill and the physicist 
surveyed a world in which was presented a pretty clearly defined 
system of nature, which could be depicted in terms of classical 
mechanical analogies, although the knowledge in all its details 
was not complete. With the discovery of Rontgen, there 
followed a period of feverish experimentation in which the sole 
aim was to gain new facts about the manifold phenomena sur¬ 
rounding the electron and the atom. In this search little atten¬ 
tion was paid to a careful coordination of the new discoveries 
with the fundamental system of mechanics of Newton and of the 
times just preceding 1895. 

It was about twenty-five years ago (1900) that it began to 
dawn on the physicists that, after all, the beautiful mechanical 
explanations which had stimulated so many researches, and had 
seemed so satisfying, were not infallible, and that such analogies 
too closely drawn as to the mechanism of radiation, and as to the 
structure of the ether, were, in fact, wrong. Today physicists 
seem to have come to the point of realizing that many of the 
observed phenomena cannot be included in the mechanical 
concepts of thirty years ago without a complete modification of 
those concepts. Such a picture as stable non-radiating electron 
orbits in the atom, a picture which one is inevitably forced to 
accept in order to correlate many of the phenomena, appears to 
vitiate the electrodynamics of yesterday. It is possible that a 
mechanism may yet be found by which such a condition is brought 
about, and thus the mechanical analogies may be saved—par¬ 
tially at least. At present, however, the trend seems to be away 
from all attempts at “explanation” and towards the formulation 
of the observed phenomena in terms of a consistent system of 
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relations, the correctness of which depends on being based on a 
few fundamental experimentally verified axioms and the proper 
mathematical manipulations of the equations derived from these 
axioms. Such formulations are seen today admirably presented 
in the theory of relativity and in the so-called "quantum theory.” 
From them, given a particular situation, it is possible to predict 
quantitatively and definitely what phenomena will be observed 
in certain fields. It is thus possible to coordinate, predict, and 
perhaps control the phenomena by these means, but they cannot 
be "explabed." Possibly it will in the end be the ultimate aim 
of science thus merely to describe, and in a measure coordinate, 
the physical phenomena. Perhaps the notion of the "explana¬ 
tion” is a mental immaturity of the past decades of science, 
just as the ultimate "why” which was abandoned in science in 
bygone years was a still greater immaturity that the human 
mind had to outgrow. 

Be that as it may, let it for the present be assumed that the 
notion of the necessity of the "explanation” is an immaturity 
of mind. It will then be much the most satisfying mode of 
procedure for immature but developing (t.e., growing) minds 
In the world of physics there are today two types of such growing 
minds—those of the students who are just discovering the ideas 
of the last decades (and mentally living through the experiences of 
Joule, of Clausius, of Maxwell, and of Boltzmann), and that of 
the investigator baffled and puzzled by some new phenomenon. 
Both these types of mind have to struggle in unknown territory, 
both have to grasp new relations and new notions, and to both 
the simple expedient of concrete mechanical visualization is the 
most obvious course of procedure. With more maturity in the 
study of physics, or with a clear understanding of the new phenom¬ 
enon as it is visualized, the more complete and correct formula¬ 
tion in some general scheme of nature may become possible, nay 
even necessary, because of the failure of the mechanical analog^’ 
in its details. At any rate, in the process of achieving this 
ultimate goal, that inspiring and stimulating method of mechani¬ 
cal visualization will have played its role. It is thus of value to 
the growing mind to be familiar with this mode of procedure, 
and in no domain of physics has the mechanical visualization 
had such a sweeping success as in that field termed the kinetic 
theory of gases. In fact, it is today perhaps the only field of 
physics in which the mechanical picture has not been dimmed 
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by the breakdown of our mechanical concepts. True it is that 
here and there the kinetic theory of gases borders on the peculiar 
mysteries of the quantum relationships, and truer it also is that 
the kinetic-theory concepts mus't constantly be modified to meet 
details of new discoveries. Yet today the theory stands as per¬ 
haps one of the most beautiful and satisfying pictures of physical 
behavior, and the analj'sis of new phenomena by means of its 
fundamental and perhaps crude concepts is now in various 
domains leading to valuable experimental results. So it is hoped 
that the student of this book will receive the same stimulus and 
enthusiasm from its study which inspired the writer when some 
years ago, as a student, he entered the field of phj’sical research, 
under its spell. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the text a word of 
explanation will perhaps not be out of place. For the sake of 
simplicity, and for the purpose of appealing to the imagination 
of the beginning student, the agreement of the simple relations 
deduced with experiment and the accuracy of some of the laws 
cited may appear to be exaggerated. A careful scrutiny of the 
book as a whole should show that great care has been taken to 
avoid any real misconception without, however, killing the 
enthusiasm engendered by failing to emphasize a successful 
agreement. It must be realized that the writer is thoroughly 
aware of the deficiencies of the kinetic theory, although he is its 
ardent advocate. He regards the advance of scientific discovery 
and its correlating mechanical theorj”^ as a series of approxima¬ 
tions to the true sequence of phenomena. What, for example, 
was a great triumph of yesterday in accounting for the coefficient 

of viscosity of a gas by an expression 17 = 5 Nmc^ is today, on 

O 

the kinetic theory but a crude approximation which neglects the 
present view of molecules whose apparent average diameter 
determined by intermolecular force fields is necessarily a function 
of their average velocity. Doubtless in years to come the suc¬ 
cessful and beautiful treatment by Chapman will, in its turn, be 
but a second-order approximation to an even more complicated 
and more precise series of relationships. Such improvements 
are, nevertheless, continual advances rather than revolutionary 
changes. Thus, imperfect as the theory may be today, it is an 
advance over previous concepts and for practical purposes may 
be of incalculable value. It is the endeavor in this book to 
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avoid confusing the student at the outset with a statement of 
all the complexities encountered in more modern work. Accord¬ 
ingly, the theory will be logically developed from the simplest 
conceptions As, with increasing knowledge of the facts, the 
discrepancies begin to appear to the student, the weaknesses of the 
theory will he carefully pointed out. Then in later chapters, 
when the mjnd is ready for them, detailed descriptions of the 
difficulties and of the way in which the theory attempts to meet 
them will be given. It is felt that in this way only can the 
best aims of the student be served. The reader is, therefore, 
warned that before he accept a simple assertion as the complete, 
accurate, and final statement of a law he would do well to consult 
the index for references to a more complete discussion in a later 
and more appropriate chapter. In some cases the attention of 
the reader will be specifically called to such discussions in the 
text. With thjs caution the reader may open the book and 
discover for himself the fascinating romance of the eternal 
motions of the myriads of minute solar systems called molecules 
which constitute that state of matter which is termed the gaseous 
state. 



CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL* 

Age of Philosophical Speculation.—^Nearly 2300 years ago 
(400 B.C.) the Greek philosophers Leucippus, Democritus, and 
their pupils pictured a world made out of minute particles or 
atoms which were in constant motion. Later (95 B.C.), Lucre¬ 
tius, ^who was familiar with the earlier w’ritings, pictured gases 
somewhat as they are pictured today, f However true these 
philosophic speculations may seem today, they were then no 
more than wild guesses. Many another philosopher of that time 
fitted gases into his scheme of nature in a very different manner. 
As these pictures were not in accord with later discovery, they 
were ignored and forgotten. It is, then, because the fortunate 
coincidence that a speculation made 2300 years ago happens to 
agree with an experimental fact of today that a group of persons 
frequently assert that there is nothing new in the world, and that 
the more modern atomic theory was discovered by the Greeks. 
This, of course, is absurd. 

Birth of an Hypothesis.—The kinetic theory of gases could not 
have been legitimately propounded as a theory with any sem¬ 
blance of reality until the nature of heat wasknowm, and until the 
relationship of heat to work and energy had been established.- 
During the period 1760 to 1800 the views of Black^ the advocate 
of the caloric theory of heat, still held the scientific stage, whence 
they had evolved from the first measurements on quantity of 
heat. From then on until 1850 the famous experiments of 
Rumford and Joule® on the relation between heat and work were 
in progress, so that by 1856 the time was ripe for the two inde¬ 
pendent papers of Kronig and of R. Clausius (1857), in which 

* Throughout this book numbered references iire to references at the close 
of each chapter. 

t The famous poem “ De Natura, Rerum,” in which this scheme is pro¬ 
pounded, is well worth reading. It appears in Everyman’s edition. In 
reading it, it is to be noticed that the scheme of nature devised is a logical 
deduction based on certain crudely observed phenomenon, such as the con¬ 
servation of matter. (Book I, lines 146-328.) 

5 
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the kinetic theory oJ gases was proposed and based on an experi¬ 
mental footing. 

Before tliese two definite enunciations of the theory there had 
been earlier attempts, none of which were complete enough to be 
included with them. In fact, Clausius admits to having been 
familiar with a paper of Joule’s published in 1851, in which Joule 
computed the gas pressure on the basis of the heat motions of the 
gas molecules. There was an article of a similar nature by a 
practically unknown physicist Hcrapath, in 1821. Credit must 
also be given to the mathematical physicist and genius Daniel 
Bernoulli, for in his then little known "Hydrodynamics,” 
published in 1738, he had built up a correct and very complete 
kinetic theory of gases. He had at that time no experimental 
basis for his assumptions, and accordingly his theory must be 
classed among the philosophic speculations. 

Establishment of an Hypothesis.—The deductions of Clausius 
were of sufficient accuracy and completeness so that his paper 
attracted widespread attention, and such master minds as Max¬ 
well* and Kelvm were stimulated to interest themselves in the 
theory from 1860 to 1880. In later years Boltzmann,* 0. E. 
Meyer,* Jaeger/ Jeans,* Knudsen,* Chapman, Enskog, Suther¬ 
land,** and others have also contributed a considerable amount. 
The theory as it was left by Maxwell, Kelvin, and Boltzmann, 
however, remained no more than an hypothesis, for, in spite of 
many quantitative agreements between the theory and the 
behavior of gases, no proof of the separate existence of the 
atoms and molecules had been obtained, nor had any observa¬ 
tions been made that could really demonstrate the continual 
heat motions of the molecules.*® This left the kinetic theory a 
very successful and interesting analogy, but that was all. 

Retarded Development. School of Energetics.—From 1890 
to 1908 the theory suffered a retarded development due to the 
violent attacks on it by Wilhelm Ostwald and liis school of 
"Energetics.”**-”'** This was at a period when thermodynamics 
bad been found to be a very useful tool of the physicist and 
chemist. At that time, perhaps somewhat as with Relativity 
today, the physicists sought to solve all the problems of the 
universe by thermodynamics. Now thermodynamical reasoning 
does not require a knowledge of the precise mechanism of a 
reaction for its applications. All that is required is a complete 
knowledge of the energy and heat relations of a cycle of opera- 
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tions. Ostwald, accordingly, argued that with the thermodynam¬ 
ical treatment of a process one knew all that there was essential 
to be known about the process and that further mechanical 
assumptions as to the mechanism of the reactions were gratuitous 
hypotheses. He was correct in asserting that the mechanical 
assumptions of the kinetic theory were unproved hypotheses. 
He was, however, wrong in urging that the rather sterile thermo¬ 
dynamical reasoning be substituted for the neat and stimulating 
analysis of the kinetic theory, for, strangely enough, science 
progresses chiefly by the mechanical analogies of nature's proc¬ 
esses which occur to the mind of the investigator. And the 
kinetic theory is just such a mechanical analogy. In fact, it 
seems to be the very fallibility of such mechanical pictures which 
makes experimental test imperative and hence leads to further 
investigations and clearer knowledge. Science cannot progress 
much through the manipulations of equations indicating only the 
heat and energy transfers in a reaction, for such manipulations do 
not generally suggest further experiments. 

Birth of a Theory.—Fortunately, these attacks were brought to 
an abrupt end through the brilliant experiments of Jean Perrin” 
in France in 1908. Perrin succeeded in quantitatively demon¬ 
strating the existence of the continual heat motions of the mole¬ 
cules of a liquid by a study of the Brownian movements of 
suspended particles. These proofs, as will later be seen, were of 
such a definite nature that even Ostwald accepted them and 
relinquished his exclusive claims for “energetics.” Later, these 
results were extended to gases with a far higher degree of 
accuracy through the beautiful oil-drop experiments of R. A. 
Millikan. 

Later Development.—^The final developments in the kinetic 
theory of gases, upon which the closing chapters have not yet 
been written, were due to the new methods of study opened up by 
the discovery of X-rays in 1895. The X-rays led to a study of the 
carriers of electricity in gases, the ions and electrons.^® Now it 
has been shown that the ions are charged molecules or groups of 
molecules of the gases, and the electrons act as essentially 
mathematical point charges from the point of view of the kinetic 
theory. Their electrical charges enable the ions and elec¬ 
trons to be singled out from the other molecules, and thus permit 
their properties to be studied after encountering the other gas 
molecules under varying circumstances. The result is that the 
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kinetic theory of gases hag made much progress in the able hands 
of Langevin and Lenard, J. J. Thomson, Franck, Townsend, and 
Compton,through the additions which have come to it from the 
theory of the gaseous ions. 

Today, then, the kinetic theory of gases can be regarded as 
being far beyond the speculative philosophy of the Greeks, and 
far beyond the kinetic hypothesis of Clausius and Maxwell. 
In fact, It is as well-established a theory (that is, a close-working 
mechanical analogy to the real processes) as any theory which is 
accepted by science. 

Wave Mechanics.—Since the first edition of this book was 
written, two neiv aspects of nature bearing on the history of 
the kinetic theory have been developed extensively. The first 
of these was the partial clarification of the difiiculties raised^ 
by the quantum laws in atomic physics through the development 
of the wave or quantum mechanics by 1.. deBrogUe, Schroedmger, 
Pauli, Heisenberg, Born, and Dirac in the period from 1925 to 
1930. To this development we owe the dualistic conception 
of matter and energy (i.e., the light wave and the light corpuscle 
or photon—-the particulate electron and the wave-packet elec¬ 
tron), the statistical relations between these apparently contra¬ 
dictory aspects, and the principle of indeterminacy or uncertainty 
principle of Heisenberg. All these developments, while drawing 
heavily from the methods of the kinetic theory in their analyses, 
are in principle and viewpoint opposed to the foundations on 
which the kinetic theory rests, to wit, the Newtonian mechanics. 
It was of course vain to hope that being assemblages of electrons 
and protons, the atoms and molecules would fail to exhibit the 
dualistic properties of their constituents so that the classical 
viewpoint could be retained intact for atoms and molecules. 
The necessity of a direct test of the expected dual behavior 
of matter as applied to the supposedly corpuscular atoms and 
molecules was thus obvious. It came in 1929 as a result of the 
technique used in the second new development of kinetic theory, 
the method of molecular beams. The method grew out of 
Dunnoyer's*“ pioneer work in 1911 and was developed in part 
by Wood, Eldridge, Langmuir, Cockcroft, EUett, Johnson, 
though largely by Otto Stem and his associates beginning in 
1921. Using molecular beams of He and Hj gases, first with a 
velocity distribution and later with a more or less homogeneous 
group of velocities, Stern and Knauer, and later Stern and 
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Estermann, succeeded in diffracting these beams from the crossed 
grating lattice of the surfaces of NaCl and NaF crystals as if 
they were waves of length X given bj’- the de Broglie law X = h/mv. 
In this equation h is the Planck constant, ni the mass of the atoms 
or molecules, and v their velocity. The precision of the technique 
was such that these measurements verified the equation to 
within 2 per cent, w'hich to date gives the most complete and 
accurate experimental verification of the de Broglie law. 

It thus turned out that the newest technique of the experi¬ 
mentalist, the method of the molecular beam, which gave the 
most direct and convincing proof of the correctness of the kinetic 
interpretation of matter, was also the method which demon¬ 
strated clearly the defects in the classical kinetic theory. The 
proof of the dual nature of atoms and molecules is so definite 
that it must be accepted as fact. It accordingly becomes 
necessary to assume that the particulate concept of the atoms 
and the molecules, so essential to the kinetic theory of the past, 
is tut one aspect of a very much more general and complicated 
entity which at present can only be described by equations and 
cannot be expressed in any mechanical picture. This fact does 
not invalidate or contradict any portion of the kinetic theory. 
It only shows that as regards the correct interpretation of 
molecular behavior, the kinetic theory is an excellent approxima¬ 
tion to one aspect of the problem. It places in the future the 
fascinating problem of developing the more complete and 
accurate description of the concepts of the atoms and molecules. 
In fact, even this early, successful attempts have been made at 
deriving some of the laws of molecular or atomic impacts by 
means of the wave mechanics so that one can feel certain that 
the new approach is capable of giving important results in this 
field.^^ 

Despite its apparent incompleteness and the fact that it is 
but an approximation, the kinetic theory nevertheless furnishes 
much valuable information for the present and offers invaluable 
tools for future analyses. It will always remain as one phase 
of the description of matter and as the foundation for future 
development. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MECHANICAL PICTURE OF A PERFECT GAS 

1. The Mechanical Equivalent and the Kinetic Hypothesis. 

In the historical outline it was stated that there could be no 
proper justification of the kinetic-theor}’’ hypothesis until the 
relation between heat and work had been established. It is now 
necessary to show why this was so. It will be seen that it was not 
strange that Joule^ one of the first to establish the relation 
between mechanical work and heat, should also have been one of 
the first to try to formulate a kinetic theory of gases. 

When a gas like helium is heated in an enclosed vessel so that 
it cannot expand, two things occur: first, it absorbs a given 
quantity of heat per unit mass, and, second, its temperature rises. 
This heat is stored in the gas in some form and is given out again 
on cooling. Furthermore, in absorbing the heat there is no 
appreciable change in the gas except the increase in temperature 
and an increase in pressure. This pressure increase in the gas 
is what would cause the gas to expand and do work corresponding, 
in the ideal case, to the heat put in. The question then arises as 
to how the gas can absorb heat and increase its pressure. 

Assistance is derived in understanding this phenomenon by 
inquiring into the meaning of temperature, and as to how the tem¬ 
perature is related to the pressure. The experiments of Boyle, in 
1662, showed that for a given temperature the relation between 
pressure and volume of a gas was given by the relation pv — 
constant, where pis the pressure and v the volume. Later, Charles, 
Mariotte, and Gay-Lussac studied the behavior of gases at 
constant volume and constant pressure as the temperatyre was 
increased. It was found that at constant volume an increase in 
temperature of 0° gave a change in pressure represented by the 
equation 

p = p„(l + AG), 

in which p is the pressure at the temperature 0 and po is the 
pressure at 0° on the thermometric scale used. If v„ is the con¬ 
stant volume of the gas, the equation may also be written as 

pVo = PoVoil + A0). 

11 
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In virtue of Boyle’s law, the left-hand side of the equation is 
constant and will remain the same even if Va he changed to some 
new value v. Hence it is possible to write 
pv = *1* -^O)- 

If to p on the left-hand side the value p» be assigned, the 


expression 


V ~ v«(l -h Ae), readily follows 


This is the law for the change of volume with temperature which 
was discovered experimentally. Experimentally, it docs not hold 
accurately for any gases, for the constant A in the pressure 
equation differs from that in the volume equation (see Secs. 48 and 
51). It J3 approached more accurately by the gases that are 
furthest from their condensation temperature. For such gases 
the A is nearly the same and the condition in which this is so 
can be called the limiting state to which all gases strive the 
farther they are removed from their condensation temperatures. 
Strictly, it is only a limiting case, and a gas obeying this law is 
deGncd as an ideal gas. Elementary treatments of the kinetic 
theory which will bo derived in this chapter deal with such gases. 

If it be assumed that both equations hold and that A is the 
same for pressure and volume changes, one can proceed to use the 
common equation 

pv = PaVAl + AO). 


Factoring A out of the parenthesis, the equation becomes 

This equation gives a new insight into the process of expansion, 
for if 0 = —1/A, pv = 0, that is, at —1/A either p, v, or both 
are 0. Since 0 is a temperature, 1/A is a temperature, and it is 
the temperature which, if sttmned below the zero from which 0 
is measured, would make pv equal to zero. Thus, since A is a 
universal constant for the expansion of an ideal gas, — 1/A gives 
a new definition of zero on an absolute scale. That is, (l/A)* 
below the zero from which 0 is measured is the absolute zero of 
temperature at which a gas exerts no pressure. On this basis 
1/A + 0 may be replaced by T, calling T i\i& absolute lemperature. 
If the constant quantity p^,A = R, be written with the under¬ 
standing that Va corresponds to the volume of 1 gram-molecule 
of the gas, the equation of state for an ideal or perfect gas is given 
by 

pv = RT. 
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This equation will at once aid in understanding the nature of 
temperature.* Its interpretation is aided by means of dimen¬ 
sional analysis of the left-hand side of the equation. Pressure is 
the ratio of a force to an area, that is, it is a force divided by the 
square of length. Volume is the cube of a length. The product 
-pv has thus the dimensions of a force times a length. But, dimen¬ 
sionally, force times a distance represents work done or energy, f 
Thus RT is dimensionally a work or an energy, and as T increases 
the product RT increases in proportion, and hence the energy 
that is represented by pv in the gas increases. That is, RT is 
proportional to an energj" that goes into the gas as it is heated, 
and T is a measure of this energy. When T is 0 then the energy 
is 0. Now for constant volume p is also increased in proportion 
to the increase in energy and the key to an interpretation of the 

* A moment’s reflecf ion .shows that temperature is entircb’ different from 
the other measurable quantities of physics. The important stages in the 
development of the concept of temperature cannot be overemphasized. 

The notion of temperature has its origin in our sense perceptions of 
warmth and coldness. The sensations of an individual are far too relative 
and crude to serve as a working basis for tempcr.aturc measurements, and so 
physical means have been developed for the purpose, which arc independent 
of the thermal perceptions of the observer. These arc based tisually upon 
the recognition by the observer of changes in some property of a substance, 
known as the thcrmometric substance, which is placed in the space of which 
the temper.ature is desired to be known {c.g., the e.\pansion of liquids, etc. 
which give a purely empirical scale). 

The utility of the temperature concept in physics is twofold. In the first 
place, the assignment of numbers representing the temperatures of a set of 
bodies makes it possible to determine in what direction heat will flow between 
the bodies if any of them arc placed in thermal contact. This use is 
embodied in the statement that heat flows from bodies of liigher to bodies of 
lower temperature. Obviouslj’’, however, for this purpose any scale of 
temperature suffices so long as larger numbers are always assigned to 
warmer bodies. The other functions of the temperature concept arc 
developed in the study of thermodynamics and are concerned with the r61c 
played b}^ temperature in conditioning the efficiency of all processes which 
■are designed to transform heat into mechanical work. 

It is this second property of temperature which serves to define the 
absolute temperature scale. Rigorously, the absolute temperature scale is 
to be regarded as derived from the second law of thermodjmamics. The 
justification for the approach to the subject given in the preceding paragraph 
lies in its historical correctness, and, further, in the fact that the perfect gas 
thermometer is the actual experimental mode of establishing the absolute 
temperature scale. 

t Force times distance may also represent a torque, but as this does not 
enter into considerations such as these it need not be discussed here. 
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phenomenon lies in finding a mechanism by which both the 
pressure of the gas and its internal energy are simultaneously 
increased in proportion. 

This was solved by Joule by the assumption that a gas was 
made up of molecules, or particles in constant motion. Such 
particles striking a solid wall and rebounding from it elastically 
will transfer momentum to it. The rate of momentum transfer 
to the wall gives the force exerted by the particles on the wall and 
represents the pressure. If the pressure be calculated, as will 
be done in Sec. 5, it will be seen that it depends in a simple way 
on the kinetic energy of the gas molecules. Thus the energy 
represented by the quantity RT is related to the kinetic energy of 
motion of the molecules, while the pressure is also a consequence 
of this. Tliis picture requires, however, that a simple relation 
exists between heat and mechanical energy or work. The idea 
underlying this concept is that, in a gaa, heat is nothing else 
than the kinetic or mechanical energy of motion of the gas 
molecules, so that, in expanding, a gas does work at the expense 
of the kinetic energy of Its molecules, which represents its beat 
energy. 

The assumptions made by Joule, of the molecular nature of 
the gas, and which form one phase of this picture, were not as 
novel at the time as might be gathered from this discussion, for 
as will be seen in Sec. 8, the molecular nature of a gas had been 
pretty well foreshadowed by Avogadro in attempting to account 
for the laws of chemical combination of gases. Thus, the 
contribution of Joule lay in associating the heat taken up by the 
gas with the increase in kinetic energy of its molecules, and 
showing that this also gave the required pressure change. With 
such an introduction it is possible to proceed to set forth a group 
of assumptions about the molecules and their motions which will 
enable further analysis to be carried on. As will be seen, these 
assumptions apply to an ideal gas. They do not conform to 
reality. They, however, sufficiently simplify the problem to 
make it possible to proceed with an eJementary analysis. As the 
understanding of the processes advances, it will become possible 
to alter the simple assumptions to conform to the real gases. 

2. The Numerical Value of RT,~li is worth whUe before 
proceeding further to obtain a numerical value for R, the univer¬ 
sal gas constant. This may be calculated as follows: A gram- 
molecule of gas at 0°C. and 760 mm of Ilg (I atmosphere of 
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pressure) occupies a volume of 22,410 cm^.* The value of A, 
evaluated with respect to 0°C., is given by experiment as 0.003665. 
Since by the above Ji is given as 

. a - PoVqj^j 

then R = 1 X 22,410 X 0.003665 cm^ atmospheres per degree 
= 82.07 cm’ atmospheres per degree. 

The cm’ atmosphere is a rather awkward unit of energy. 
More common ones are the absolute c.g.s. unit, the erg, or the 
classical heat unit, the calorie. Making use of the density of 
mercury and the value of gravity the relation follows: 

1 atmosphere = 1,013,300 dynes per cm®. 

Choosing as the definition of the calorie the amount of heat 
required to raise 1 gram of water from 15 to 16°, the value of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat is 

1 cal. = 4.182 X 10^ ergs. 

In view of these results the value of Ji can be given in mechanical 
or in heat units as follows: 

Ji = 82.07 X 1.0133 X 10® cm’ dynes per cm- per degree 
= 8.316 X 10’ ergs per degree 
= 1.988 cal. per degree. 

3. The Model of a Perfect Gas,—In order to carry on the 
analysis, the following simplified picture of a gas must be made. 
The gas is to be considered as an assemblage of particles called 
molecules which move freely in the space occupied by the gas, 
colliding with each other and with the walls of the vessel. 
The assumptions upon which the mechanical picture of a gas is 
founded, and which are introduced in this chapter and elaborated 
and modified in the following chapters may be enumerated as 
follows: 

1. A gas consists of particles called molecules which in a stable 
state and in a given type of gas are all alike. The mass of the 
molecules will be denoted by ?n. 

2 . The molecules are in motion, and as they are material bodies 
Newton’s laws of motion may presumably be applied. 

3. The molecules behave as elastic spheres of diameter a. 
In perfect gases the number of molecules in the space considered 
is small enough so that the mean distance between the molecules 

* The conditions denoted here of 0°C. and 760 mm of Hg will be desig¬ 
nated as N.T.P. hereafter, meaning Normal Temperature and Pressure. 
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is large compared to their diameter, and thus for these elemen¬ 
tary considerations the space they occupy may be disregarded. 

4. In perfect gases no appreciable forces of attraction or repul- 
aion are exerted by the molecules on each other or on the substance 
of the containing vessel. 

(1) The reasons for the assumption of the molecular nature of 
the gas have been introduced in Sec. 1. The assuinptions of the 
stable state and similarity of the molecules are introduced to 
simplify the initial calculations. 

(2) That the molecules are endowed with motions follows from 
the fact that they are assumed to have kinetic energies of agita¬ 
tion and are reflected from the walls, producing pressure. That 
they obey Newton’s laws is a consequence of the assumption 
that they are material bodies in motion, and Newton’s laws are 
assumed applicable to all material bodies. 

(3) The assumption of perfect elasticity is necessary in order 
to account for the reversibility of the absorption and emission of 
heat. It is an essential assumption if the correct relation between 
heat and work is to be maintained for the ideal gas, for if it bo 
assumed that they arc not elastic, kinetic energy gained on heat¬ 
ing would go into the deformation of the atoms when inelastic 
impacts took place. Unless this energy could be given back on 
cooling, heat would bo lost on heating and cooling, or if the kinetic 
energy were converted into work after heating, less work would 
be obtained than was put in and the relation between heat and 
work would not be fulfilled. Actually, in some gases that are 
chemically reactive, like Clj and Bri, this elasticity docs not hold 
and energy goes to atomic deformation, which may be radiated 
away as electromagnetic radiation, as is shown in Chap. IX. 
In general, the assumption of elastic impacts is, however, justi¬ 
fied. The assumption of point molecules is a simplifying assump¬ 
tion which corresponds to reality only as a rough approximation. 
The consequence of the finite size of the molecules is seen in 
Chap. III. 

(4) Gravitational forces <lo undoubtedly act between the 
molecules. These forces ore exceedingly minute. The force of 
gravitation between two bodies of equal mass m is given by 

/ « G^> where r is the distance between them and G is the con- 
^ r* 

stant of gravitation. This force/ is 6.658 X 10"* m^/r' dyne, if 
m be in grams and r in cm. Since m is of the order of 10“*^ gram 
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for the Hs molecules and r is of the order of 10"® cm when the 
molecules are in contact, the force is minute indeed. A better 
idea can be gained of the influence of these forces if the kinetic 
energy of the molecules at 0°G. is compared, which by Sec. 11 is 
about 5 X 10"^^ erg, with the gravitational potential at contact 
between molecules, which is of the order of 6 X 10"® X 10"*®/10"® 
or 10"*® erg for t-wo H 2 molecules. The intermolecular forces of 
attraction are, however, much greater and their potential energies 
at molecular contact become comparable to the kinetic energies 
of agitation near the condensation temperatures. For ideal or 
perfect gases they ma}'' for simplicity be neglected. Their 
influence, however, is measured for real gases by the term o/a® in 
the Van der Waals’ equation studied in Chap. V. 

4. Molecular Motions.—Preparatory to their use in later 
developments a statement of Newiion’s laws of motion will here 
be given. These are fundamental to the classical mechanics on 
which the kinetic theory is based: 

1. A bodj' continues in its state of rest, or of straight uniform 
motion, except in so far as it is compelled to alter that state by 
impressed force. 

2. Change of motion is proportional to the impressed motive 
force, and takes place in the direction in which that force is 
impressed. 

3. Reaction is always equal and opposite to action, that is, the 
mutual actions of two bodies are always equal and take place in 
opposite directions. 

The statement of the laws is included here mainly for reference 
purposes. Mathematically, the position of a particle is deter¬ 
mined relative to a Cartesian coordinate system by its coordi¬ 
nates X, y, z, which give its position at the time t. The velocity 
components are then dx/dt, dy/dt, and dz/dt and the momentum 
is defined as having the components lyidxfdt, mdy/dt, mdz/dt. 
As the components of the force are F*, Fy, Ft, the second law 
yields the equations 



The kinetic theory has frequently to deal with assumed per¬ 
fectly elastic collisions between individual molecules and between 
a molecule and a wall. The study of elastic collisions as governed 
by Newton’s laws of motion is greatly facilitated by the use of 
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two principles, which are mathematical consequences of Newton’s 
laws, the conservation of kinetic energy and of momentum in tho 
collision. In an elastic colUaon: 

1. The sura of the kinetic energies of the colliding bodies 
before impact is equal to the sum after impact. 

2. The sum of the momenta of the two bodies before impact is 
equal to the sum after impact. 

A simple application of these principles, the result of which will 
be needed later, is to the case of the elastic impact of a spherical 
ball striking a wall at normal incidence. Let m, Ci, Vt be the mass 
and initial and final velocities of the ball, and Af, Vi, Vj these 
same quantities for the wall Then 

imiiL’ + \ mv ,’ - 

and + MVx = mri + MVt, 

so that — r**) A/fVj* — Vx*). 

Dividing these by w(tfi — t>t) “ - Vi),^ 

I'i + tfi « Kj +1^1. 

If the wall be immovable, then Fj + Vi = 0, so that 
vt - — ri, 

t e., the ball rebounds ?nth the same velocity as thal with which it 
struck the wall. The total change of momentum of the ball is 
2mv, where v is now the common velocity before and after impact. 
This is aUo the impulse communicated to the wall. 

5. The Kinetic Interpretation of Gas Pressure.—In this 
section will be given an extremely simple mechanical deduction 



Fia. 1. 


of the equation of state, substantially as it was first given by 
Joule in 1851. 

The V molecules of the gas are contained in a rectangular box 
of edges A, B, and C (Fig. 1). It is supposed that there is no 
actual streaming, or body motion, of the gas, the motions of the 
molecules being perfectly chaotic. Let u be the mean speed of 
the molecules, and for simplicity’s sake let it be supposed that they 
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all move at the same speed. Owing to the random nature of the 
motions it may be supposed that the motions are equivalent to a 
situation in which one-third of the molecules are moving parallel 
to the length, one-third parallel to the breadth, and one-third 
parallel to the depth of the box.* 

Every time a molecule collides with a wall its direction of 
motion will be reversed (Sec. 4), and so its change of momentum 
will be 2mu. In 1 second a molecule which is traveling parallel to 
an edge of length C will traverse the length of the vessel u/C 
times, and so will collide with each of the end walls ?i/2C times 
per second. As one-third of the molecules are moving this way, 
the number of collisions per second on an end wall is uv/QC, 
where v is the number of molecules in ABC. Thus the total 
change of molecular momentum per second by an end wall of 
area A 5 is 


2mu X 


uv 


vmu- 


But by the second law of motion this rate of change of momen¬ 
tum of the molecules is equal to the total force exerted upon 
them. By the third law this is also the force which they exert 
on the wall. The pressure on the wall is equal to this force 
divided by the area, so that 


1 ymu^ 
'P ~ 3 ABC 


or 



This equation makes it evident that the value of pv is simply 
two-thirds of the total kinetic energy E of the molecules. Com¬ 
parison with the equation of state shows how the temperature 
of the gas is simply proportional to the total kinetic energy of the 
molecules of the gas. 

6. Work of Compressing a Gas.—An instructive picture of the 
way in which mechanical work, done on a gas is transformed into 

* This apparently natural assumption is one which has a very great 
significance in the kinetic theory, as will be seen in Sec. 91 of Chap. IX. It 
assumes that if the molecules are great in number and have random motions 
the velocities and hence kinetic energies are equally distributed among the 
three degrees of freedom of motion along the three coordinate axes. It is, 
in fact, an application of the theorem of equipartition of energy to the 
degrees of freedom of motion in a gas, to be discussed in Chap. IX. 
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thermal energy of the molecules is obtained by a simple extension 
of the analysis of the preceding section 
The experimental fact to be explained is that a gas is warmed 
when it is compressed adiabatically (Le., without loss of heat 
through the walls of the container) and, conversely, is cooled 
when it expands adiabatically. 

Suppose the gas to be contained in a cylinder which is equipped 
with a piston which moves wthout friction in the cylinder. If A 
is the area of the piston, then jtA will be the force which the gas 
will exert tendmg to drive the piston outw'ard. Hence pA is 
also the force which must be exerted by some external agency 
to maintam the piston in equilibrium. If a greater force be 
exerted by this external agency, the piston will move mward, 
or if a lesser force be exerted, it will move outward. 

It is interesting to consider the effect on the molecular motions 
of steadily pushing the piston in at a speed of a cro/sec It 
will be supposed that this speed is small compared to the molec¬ 
ular motions, so that no actual streaming of the gas vs set up. 
If C is the length of the cylinder the number of collisions per 
second on the moving piston will be «v/6C as before But now 
the molecules are striking a moving wall and the ciTect is different 
from that of the preceding section on this nccount. 

The simplest way to see the effect of the piston's motion is the 
following: Consider how a collision of a molecule with the wall 
would appear to a person riding along with the piston. The 
molecule approaches him with a speed u -j- a and leaves him with 
the same speed after the collision with the wall. But to leave 
the piston with a speed u -|- a relative to it means to move rela¬ 
tively to the cylinder with a speed u + 2a 

The change in kinetic energy at each collision is an increase of 
amount: 


~ m{u -f 2a)® — i mu* = 2mua + 2ma* = 2mua^l -|- 

Since by hypothesis a/u is small, it may be neglected. Multiply¬ 
ing by the number of collisions per second, an expression is 
obtained for the amount of kinetic energy imparted to the 
molecules by the piston in a second: 


1 mya* _ pp 

3 C “ " C“ 


= p;la. 
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In a small time dt piston will move a distance adt and the volume 
of the gas will be changed bj'^ dv — Aadt. In this time the energy 
imparted to the molecules will be 

pAadt = pdv. 

It is thus seen that when a gas is compressed adiabatically by 
a slowly moving piston the work done goes into increasing the 
energy of the molecular motions, the amount of work thus done 
being simply equal to the product of the pressure which the 
gas would exert on a stationary piston at each successive posi¬ 
tion by the change in volume. It is evident that all that has 
been said applies equally well when the piston is moved slowly 
outward—in this case the molecules communicate energy to the 
wall at the same rate pdv, and the gas is thereby cooled. 

7. Irreversible Compression.—Students of thermodynamics 
are already familiar with the important distinction in that 
subject between reversible and irreversible processes. Reversible 
processes, such as the reversible compression or expansion of a 
gas, must be carried out in such a way that the forces are in 
equilibrium at all stages of the process and as a result all the 
motions occur with infinite slowness. If the processes be irre¬ 
versible, it is shown in thermodynamics that there is always an 
attendant degradation of energy from the "perfectly available” 
mechanical energj’' to the thermal energy of "limited availability.” 

The discussion of adiabatic compres.sion of a gas, given in Sec. G, 
admits of an illuminating extension to show the mechanical picture 
of the distinction between reversible and irreversible processes. 
In considering the communication of energy to the walls by the 
molecules, it was supposed that a was so small that a/u was 
negligible. This is the case in the infinitely slow reversible 
processes. If a/u is not negligible, then it is evident that the 
accurate expression for the energy exchange between the piston 
and the molecules in time dt is 



If P is the pressure exerted by the gas against the moving piston, 
then in time dt the force PA will have acted through the distance 
adt so the work done by the piston will be 

PAadt = Pdv. 

Returning to the accurate expression for energy exchange, this 
may be written as 
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as the amount of energy communicated to the molecules in the 
volume change dv. Equating the two expressions in virtue of the 
law of conservation of energy and dividing by do: 

This indicates that the actual pressure P which a gas exerts 
when it is being compressed is greater than the statical pressure p 
which it would exert against a stationary wall at the corresponding 
stages of the compression. Similarly, during expansion (a is 
negative) the actual pressure P is less than the statical pressure p. 

The obvious result of these conclusions is that if a gas be com¬ 
pressed at a finite velocity and then expanded to its original 
volume, all of the work of compression will not be regained on 
expansion and so the gas will be left warmer than it originally 
was. Thus the simple kinetic picture clearly portrays a con¬ 
clusion gained in thermodynamics by rather abstruse reasoning. 

8. Avogadro's Rule.—In Secs. I and 2 the e.xpcrimental fact 
that 2? has the same numerical value for all gases when a mol (t.e., 
a gram molecule) of the gas is considered has already been pre¬ 
sented. This important result calls for more extended discussion. 

The concept of molecular weight as used thus far is a conclusion 
derived originally from the quantitative experimental laws of 
chemical combination. After Lavoisier, in 1774, had enunciated 
the law of conservation of mass in chemical reactions the next 
great step was the formulation by Richter and Proust of the law of 
definite proportions: A definite chemical compound always contains 
same elements united in die same proportion by weight. 

It was then pos-sible to ascertain the relative combining weights 
of the various chemical elements. Thus if the combining weight 
of hydrogen were taken a.s unity, experiment showed that the 
combining weights of chlorine, oxj-gen, and sulphur were 35.5, 
8, awd 18 TcapccUvcly. On tVve basis nf tba atomic theoTy 
numbers mean, respectively, the weights of the atoms of chlorine, 
oxygen, and sulphur which combine with one atom of hydrogen 
when the W’eight of the hydrogen atom is taken as the unit. But 
it is important to notice that we are not entitled to conclude from 
these data alone that these numbers represent the relative weights 
respectively, of single atoms of chlorine, oxygen, or sulphur. 
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This •will be true only in case a single atom of these elements 
enters into combination -ndth hydrogen in the compound from 
which the combining weights were determined. 

This work was followed by the publication in 1808 by John 
Dalton of the law of nitiUiple proportions, which says that: When 
two elements unite in more than one proportion, for a fixed mass of 
one element the masses of the other element hear to each other a simple 
ratio. Dalton further gave a brilliant explanation of these laws 
on the basis of his atomic theory as presented in his work, “A 
New System of Chemical Philosophy.” In the same year Gay- 
Lussac generabzed the results of his experiments into the state¬ 
ment of another important law’: When gases combine they do so in 
simple ratios by volume, and the volume of the gaseous product bears 
a simple ratio to the volumes of the reacting gases when measured 
under like conditions of temperature and pressure. 

Dalton did not understand the applicability of Gay-Lussac’s 
discoveries to his atomic theory and so questioned their correct¬ 
ness. The Swedish chemist Berzelius was the first to see the 
importance of the volume law, and by making the hypothesis 
that equal volumes of gases under like conditions of temperature 
and pressure contain equal numbers of atoms he made con¬ 
siderable progress in systematizing the chemical data. 

But there was one great stumbling block which Berzelius could 
not pass. Experiment showed that two volumes of hydrochloric 
acid were formed from the combination of one volume of hydrogen 
and one volume of chlorine. On Berzelius’ view this would mean 
that two “atoms” of hydrochloric acid result from the combina¬ 
tion of one atom of hydrogen with one of chlorine. In other words, 
the indi-vdsible atoms must have been divided by the reaction. 

Although his views were not widely known or accepted until 
many years later, the way out of this difficulty was made plain 
by the Italian physicist Avogadro, in 1811. He achieved this 
simply by introducing the distinction between the atoms and the 
molecules of a substance. The molecule of a compound like 
hydrochloric acid was regarded from the first as being made up of 
the atoms of the elements of the substances from which it was 
formed. It was then a natural step to suppose that the units of 
structure in an elementary (f.e., one which is not a compound) 
gas \Yere also molecules containing two or more atoms of the 
elements. This "Yiew, due to Avogadro, explains at once Berzelius’ 
difficulty. Thus, if it is supposed that the molecules of hydrogen 
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and chlorine each contain two atoms, the volume relations come 
out just right. 

The hypothesis o( Avogadro may, then, be stated as follows: 
Under the same conditions of temperature and pressure, equal 
volumes of different gases contain the same nwnbcr of molecules. 

From the experimental point of view the hypothesis is now an 
established fact. The experimental results in support of it maj' 
be briefly enumerated as follows: 

1. The complete coordination of the structural formulae of 
thousands of chemical compounds. 

2. Correspondence between positive-ray andmass-spectrograph 
measurements of atomic weights with those obtained from vapor- 
density measurements.^ 

3. Hesulta as to the masses of hydrogen and oxygen atoms 
obtained by Blackett at Cambridge from the study of forked 
a-particle trails.* 

4. Concordant values obtained for the number of molecules in 
a gram-molecule from widely different experimental methods, 
such as those of Brownian movements and measurement of the 
charge on an electron.* 

9. Equipartition of Energy.—^Tbe c-xperimental verification of 
Avogadro’s hypothesis, together with the simple kinetic picture 
presented in the foregoing, now point to an extremely interesting 
conclusion. This is that the mean kinetic energy of the molecules 
of all gases is the same at equal temperatures. 

Consider a mol of gas A and a mol of gas B in separate con¬ 
tainers at the same temperature. Then since the value of R is 
the same for all gases, 

RT = = PeVe. 

By Sec. 5 this leads to 

Since by Avogadro’s rule Na = Ng it follows that 
^MaUa^ = 

Had the gases been ideal and were they in the same volume 
at the same time, the conditions would have been unaltered and 
the equations deduced above would be applicable. Hence the 
conclusion that the mean kinetic energy of the molecules in the two 
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gases is the same. This conclusion is a statement, in a limited 
form, of the principle of equipartition of energy—one of the most 
important principles of the kinetic theory of gases, concerning 
which more will be said later. 

It is to be noticed that in arriving at the equipartition of energy 
use was made of the experimental fact of Avogadro’s rule and the 
theoretical equation relating the product pv to the mean kinetic 
energy of the molecules. If the kinetic theory is to be fully 
developed as a set of logical deductions from the assumptions 
given in Sec. 3 it is evidently necessary that all conclusions be 
obtained on an entirely theoretical basis. From the discussion 
just given it is seen that if Avogadro’s rule were derived theoret¬ 
ically, assuming equipartition, then tlie theorj’’ would be in 
perfect and independent accord with experiment. The theoret¬ 
ical deduction of the rule is one of the important mathematical 
triumphs of the kinetic theory which will be discussed in detail 
later. The theory as usually presented proceeds, it will be 
interesting to observe, in the opposite order from that pointed 
out by experimental developments, in that the equipartition of 
energy is given theoretical discussion, and from this Avogadro’s 
rule is derived instead of conversely. 

10. The Law of Partial Pressures.—John Dalton, pioneer 
student of atomic theory, discovei’ed the experimental law 
governing the pressure exerted by a mixi-ure of several gases 
which do not react chemically. The results of his investigations 
in this field may be stated as follows: The total pressure exerted 
by the mixture is equal to the sum of the pressures xohich the several 
gases would separately exert if each were to occupy the vessel alone. 

In developing the kinetic-theory view of tliis law it is to be 
supposed that the molecules of different kinds exert no forces on 
each other, other than the elastic forces introduced by collisions. 
Then on making a mixture of gases no kinetic energy will be 
gained or lost provided the impacts are perfectly elastic as 
previously assumed, so that the total kinetic energy will Be equal 
to the sum of the kinetic energies of the gases put into the mixture. 

In accordance with the simple theory given, the total pressure 
exerted by the mixture P will be related to the total kinetic 
energy p by the equation 
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where V is the volume On the other hand, the partial pressures 
or pressures which each gas would exert i{ it alone filled the space 
are given by equations of the same form 


Pi 


p _2£>. P 

3T’ P‘-3T' 


2 El 


;etc., 


so that, since 

£ = + £, + £.+ . . . , 

it follows that 

P = Pi + P* + P» + . . . , 

which is nothing other than Dalton's law of partial pressures. 

11. Molecular Speeds.—The results which have been obtained 
already allow the calculation of the mean speed of the molecules. 
From Sec. 6 

pu «r -vtnu*. 


Now vm is the total mass o! the gas, so on dividing by v and 
writing p for the density of the gas the result is: 

P 5PU* 



The density and the pressure of a gas are quantities which are 
known experimentally and so u may be computed. Thus at 1 
atmosphere pressure and at 0*C. the density of nitrogen is 
0.00125 gram per cm*. Atmospheric pressure is 76 X 13.6 X 980 
dynes per cm*, so substitution in the formula yields 
u = 4.93 X 10* cm per sec. 

Another way of arriving at this result shea's the relation between 
the molecular speed, the molecular weight, and the temperature. 
Combining the empirical equation of state with the theoretical 
equation, 

ET - 

, ^ 3 ^ _ ZRT 
N4m M * 

where M is the molecular weight of the gas in grams, R applies 
to a mol, and is the number of molecules in a mol. 

In the deductions of this chapter, it may again be eihpbasized 
that all of the molecules were regarded as having the same 
speed. It will be seen later (Sec. 27) that this is not actually the 
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case, and that when a gas is held at constant temperature and 
pressure the molecular speeds are distributed about their mean 
value in such a way that most of them are very close to the mean, 
but a few are very small and a few are very great. The speed 
which has just been calculated for the molecules is the speed 
which each of the molecules must have in order that the total 
kinetic energy be the same as that actually possessed by the gas. 

Such a speed is a kind of mean speed which is different from 
the ordinary arithmetic mean of the actual speeds of the individ¬ 
ual molecules. Let Vi, t> 2 , Ds, . . . Vp be the actual speeds of 
each molecule at any instant, then the arithmetic mean of the 
speeds would be simply 

V = + *^2 + ^3-!- . . . -j- a,). 

On the other hand, if u is the single speed which makes the total 
kinetic energy the same as the actual kinetic energy, 

-f- ^2* + + . . . + Vy^) 

or 

a2® -4- as^ 4- . . . -f a,^). 
a 

From this it is evident that u is the square root of the arithmetic 
mean of the squares of the velocities. It wiU hereafter be referred 
to simply as the root-mean-square speed. As the square root 
of the average squares in averaging emphasizes the larger 
numbers, such an average is always greater than the arithmetic 
average. Thus the theoretically inferred root-mean-square 
average velocity calculated for the real molecules having a 
distribution of velocity values will be slightly greater than the 
arithmetic average usually used. 

The average molecular velocities which for a gas like N 2 are 
of the order of 10^ to 10® cm/sec., as was seen, are great compared 
to the velocities encountered in everyday experience. An 
automobile making 60 miles an hour has a speed of 2.68 X 10® 
cm/sec. An ordinary 22-caliber rifle bullet has a speed less 
than, but near that of, the molecules, while the modern army 
rifle bullet has a speed of the order of 8.24 X 10‘* cm/sec. The 
speed of a projectile fired directly away from the earth, which 
will enable the projectile to escape from the earth against gravi- 
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tational attraction (the so-called velocity of escape) is 1.1 X 10* 
cm/sec., while on the moon the velocity of escape is 2.4 X 10* 
cm/sec. Perhaps the best speed with which to compare that 
of the molecules is that of sound waves in the same gas. In 
elementary treatises on sound waves it is shown that this velocity 
V depends on the pressure and density in the following way: 



in which y is the ratio of the specific heat at constant pressure to 
the specific heat at constant volume. For perfect monatomic 
gases it will be seen later that it is a consequence of the kinetic 
theory, also borne out by experience, that y so that 

which leads to the interesting conclusion that the velocity of 
sound In a perfect monatomic gas is approximately three-fourths 
of the mean speed of the molecules in that gas. This fact is 
not surprising m that sound waves are carried by molecular 
motions. 

The expression (deduced on page 26) fe* = 3RT/M or 
u = indicates that u is proportional to the square root 

of T, the absolute temperature, and inversely proportional to 
the square root of JVX, the molecular weight of the molecule. As 
this expression does not contain pressure or density, it is seen 
that the velocity u is independent of these quantities. The 
reason lies in the fact that while u = \/3p/p, p'and p are so 
related that a variation in one implies a like variation in the 
other. Finally, it is of interest to calculate the average kinetic 
energy of a gas molecule at some standard temperature. Since 
RT = pv = it follows that the kinetic energy KE »= 

-mu* = Here R is the gas constant per mole, and Na 

is the number of molecules in a gram-molecule or mole, t.e., the 
Avogadro number. If T = 273®ab3. or O^C. and Na = 6.064 ± 
0.006 X 10*», then RE ^ 5.617 X 10'“ erg. The 

ratio R/Ra is often written as R/Na = k, where h is called the 
Boltzmann constant, which has the value k = 1.3708 X 10-‘* 
erg per degree. Accordingly, the expression for the kinetic 
energy is often written = KB = 
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12. Slow Diffusion, the First Paradox of the Emetic Theory. 
Since the theory requires such enormous speeds for the mole¬ 
cules, the natural inquiry is, why it is that the molecules are not 
observed (by their direct effects) to travel so rapidly. Thus, at 
first sight, it might seem that a little hydrogen released in one 
corner of a large room should be observed in other parts of the 
room a fraction of a second later.•* This seeming contradiction 
was raised against the kinetic theory in its earliest days as a 
serious difficulty. The answer lies in the evaluation of the 
enormous number of the molecules in a cm^. It is thus obvious 
that the number of collisions experienced by a molecule in a 
short time will be enormous. Each collision deflects the molecule 
from its straightforward course; in fact, it may reverse the 
direction of its motion; so it is easy to see the answer +o the 
seeming contradiction of theory and experience. 

The proper development of an explanation for the slowness of 
diffusion of gases and other related matters opens up a whole 
division of kinetic theory—^that which deals with the concept 
of the mean free path of the molecules. Discussion of this will 
be reserved for the next chapter. Now, however, the results of 
the further developments may be anticipated by the statement 
that the average distance between molecular collisions will be 
found to be about 10“® cm under usual gas pressures. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MEAN FREE PATH—CLAUSIUS’ DEDUCTIONS 

13. Concept of Free Path.—Continuing the development of 
the mechanical model of a gas, begun in the last chapter, it is now 
of importance to consider the question, How far do the molecules 
travel, on the average, between their successive collisions with 
each other and with the wall? At the end of Chap. II it was 
foreshadowed that the answer to this question would make clear 
the slo'wness of gaseous diffusion in the face of the great molecular 
speeds.^® It will also be seen that the heat conductivity and the 
viscosity of gases are intimately tied up with the question of the 
mean free path. 

In the preceding developments, the molecules of a gas have 
been regarded as perfectly elastic spheres whose diameters were 
vanishingly small compared to the mean distance apart of the 
molecules. The gas molecules were thought of as moving with a 
velocity u such that the total kinetic energy of the translatory 
motion was the same as the total kinetic energy of the actual 
translatory motions (Sec. 11). As the molecules exert no 
forces on each other except during collision, their paths between 
collisions will be rectilinear and described at constant speed. 
At certain times in the life history of a molecule it may happen 
that the molecule will go a comparatively great distance between 
successive collisions, at others two successive collisions will 
come very close together. In other words, the distances traveled 
between successive collisions, i.e., the free paths, will be widely 
different, but will be distributed around a certain mean value. 
This mean distance traveled by a molecule between successive 
collisions is defined as the mean free path. 

Kinetic theory owes this very fruitful concept to Clausius,® 
who opened up a whole new branch of investigation by its intro¬ 
duction. He was led to these considerations by the very diffi¬ 
culty which has already been noted—^that of the slow diffusion 
of gases. 
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Let n be the average number of collisions experienced by a 
molecule in a second, then 1/n is the average time between colli¬ 
sions, and if the mean speed be u cm/sec., the mean free path L 
in cm will be given by 



The evaluation of the mean free path is thereby made to depend 
upon the calculation of the average number of collisions which 
a molecule experiences in a second. This is the mode of approach 
to the problem originally adopted by Clausius. The deduction 
of this number, following the argument of Clausius, will now be 
given. 

14. Number of Collisions.—the diameter* of the molecules 
be denoted by c and consider a gas comprised of v molecules 
occupying a container of volume V and of surface Actuated 
by their thermal motions, the molecules will be moving about in a 
random manner, aa often in one direction as in another, with the 
mean speed u. For simplicity, the molecules will all be supposed 
to have the same speed, as in preceding arguments. 

When a molecule collides with the wall its center comes to a 

distance of ^ from the wall. When a molecule collides with 

another molecule the minimum distance between the centers of 
the two molecules will be v. If, then, the attention be fixed on 
one particular molecule, it is seen that there are certain regions 
of the containing vessel which cannot be occupied by the center 
of this particular molecule. For convenience, call the center of 
this molecule A. Then A certainly cannot be within a distance 



about the center of any of the molecules with a radius equal to 
the diameter of the molecules. 

It is thus seen that the collisions experienced by the molecule 
A may be discussed by considering the collisions of the point A 
its center, with the surface S, which bounds the regions in which 
A can lie. In other words, the question of the collisions of spheri¬ 
cal molecules with other such molecules or with the walls may 

• For the discussion of the meaning of v the student is refereed to Sec. 
19 and Secs 49 and 52 in Chap V. 



be replaced by the equivalent problem of the collisions of a 
point with a surface. 

The surface S may be better visualized by considering how an 
instantaneous picture of the molecules would look. It would 
find each molecule situated at a certain point within the volume V 
(Fig. 2). Surrounding each molecule would be a sphere of radius 
a, these spheres constituting part of the discontinuous surface of 
exclusion S, the remaining part of S being a surface parallel to 

the walls of the vessel but distant from them. The point A 

might, then, with equal likelihood, occupy one part of the space 
within this surface as another. The volume available to A 
will be denoted by U. 




But all of the equally likely positions of A are not associated 
with equal probability of collision with the surface S. Consider 
an element dS of the surface S toward which the molecule is 
moving in such a direction that its path makes an angle 6 with 
the normal to dS (Fig. 3). The chance that the molecule will 
strike dS in the time dt depends on the relative motion of the 
molecule and this portion of S. Regarding the molecule as 
Stationary, the element dS will move toward A with a speed ii 
sweeping out a volume 

u • dl • dS • cos 9. 

If at the time t the point A is anywhere within this volume, it 
will collide with dS during the time t and t + dt. As all posi¬ 
tions of the molecule are equally likely, the probability P,iids 
of a collision with dS in time dt may be written; 

Pe.atUB = • dt ■ dS. 
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This expression depends on the angle of approach of A toward dS. 
This element may be eliminated by averaging over all of the 
equally probable directions of approach. Take the normal to dS 
as the axis of polar coordinates. The probability P of A 
approaching dS in a direction contained between 6 and 0 dQ 
will be proportional to the solid angle at dS subtended by these 
directions. This element of solid angle is measured by the area 
on a sphere (Fig. 4) of unit radius of the circular zone between 
the angle and 9 -{• dd and so is equal to 
2t • sin fl • d fl. 



The total solid angle about a point is 4 t, so the chance that 9 lies 
between 6 and 4- d9 is 

2ir si n fldg _ sin 9d9 
4t “ 2 * 

But it is evident that a collision of A with dS vs possible only 
when 9 < ^' so that the chance of collision of A with dS in time 
dt, in a form independent of 9, is 


PitiS * 


u fs 

2Ujo 


As this chance is independent of the particular part of S under 
consideration, it may be integrated at once over the whole surface: 

p _ 


'dU 


The expression on the right is then the probability that A will 
collide with any part of the surface S in the time dt. The greater 
this time interval, the greater is the likelihood of a collision. As 
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the probability does not depend on the particular instant chosen, 
dt may be replaced by a finite time interval At. Choose At so 
that the probability Psm is equal to unity, i.e., certainty of a 
single collision. The proper value of At is, evidently. 


Supposing that the amount of time consumed in a collision is 
negligible, the number of collisions in unit time is then 


-1 - ^ 
At AU' 


16. The Quantities S and U .—In the expression just found for 
the number of collisions in unit time, the quantity S is the total 
area of the surface on which A, the center of a particular molecule, 
might collide. It is made up of two parts: (1) the total area of 
the spheres drawn about all the other molecules with a radius 
equal to the diameter of the molecules, and (2) the total area of a 
surface which is generated as the locus of a point which is at all 

times distant from the walls of the containing vessel. The 

first term is simply equal to An-iv — l)or*, and since in all cases v, 
the number of molecules in V, is enormously great compared to 
unity, this may be taken as The second term is quite 

negligible in comparison with the first in most cases, so that 
in all cases the much smaller difference between it and S, the 
total area of the walls of the containing vessel, may be ignored. 
This fact can readily be seen from the following calculation: The 
surface area of a sphere of radius 1 cm is Aw cm*. The volume 
, 4 

IS gir cm®. This contains, at N.T.P., 11.3 X 10‘® molecules 

each of radius about 1 X 10“® cm, and of radii of spheres of 
exclusion of 2 X 10“® cm. The surface of each sphere is IGtt X 

4 

10 The total area of the spheres in this volume is X 

2.7 X 10® cm®, or 5.7 X 10® cm*. This is 4.5 X 10^ times as 
great as the surface of the spherical vessel with the molecules 
in it. 

The quantity U, it will be remembered, is the total volume 
available to the point A. It is evidently somewhat less than the 
total volume of the containing vessel V. Let the difference be 
denoted by b, so that 


U = V -b. 
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This difference h may, like S, be naturally regarded as the sum of 
two parts: (I) the volume from which A is excluded by virtue 
of th6 presence of the other molecules, and (2) the volume of 
the region within ^ of the walls of the container. Further 

consideration of the value of h will be undertaken later (Sec. 19). 

16. Approximate Tree Path.—^Introducing the expressions for 
V and S in the formula for the mean number of collisions per sec¬ 
ond of a given molecule, 

«• (2 + Awa*) 

4(r - 6) 

The relation L =* «/ni between number of collisions and free 
path then gives the free-path formula; 

1 

2 + 4jr«r*‘ 

In many cases, the quantity b is negligibly small m comparison 
with V, and S is also negligible in comparison with (see end 
2 

Sec. 15). By Sec. 19, is g wW. That is, b for molecules of ? “ 
2 X 10"'cmforacm^of gasat N.T.P.is-^ X 10“®’ X 2.71 X 10‘® 

cm*, or 4.5 X 10“’ cm*, while V is 1 cm*. Another way of getting 
at this is by considering tbe volume of a given mass of water com¬ 
pared to that occupied by the same mass of steam or water vapor. 
Eighteen grams of water occupy, roughly, 18 cm*. In the 
gaseous state 18 grams of water would occupy 22,410 cm* 
of volume. Moreover, in the aqueous state the volume occupied 
by the water molecules is still greater than b Dropping 2 and b 
from the expression, the free-path formula simplifies into: 



Denoting by A = v/V, tbe number of molecules per cm* of the 
gas, t.e., the molecular density, the formula may be written 

L- JL 

It is obvious from this expression that the mean distance between 
moleculai impacts is dependent only on the molecular diameter o- 
and the number of molecules per cm*. This formula makes it 
evident that the mean free path is tnversely proportional to the molec¬ 
ular density. Since for equal volumes and temperatures the 
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pressure exerted by a perfect gas is known to be proportional to 
the molecular density, the important result follows that the mean 
free path is inversely proportional to the pressure. 

Elementary Deduction .—A simple deduction of the expression 
for the mean free path may be made as follows: Assume all the 
other molecules at rest and one molecule moving with a velocity 
u. If the center of any other molecule comes within a cm from 
the first they will collide (Fig. 5). Thus, as the moving molecule 
moves u cm in 1 sec., there will be a volume ttu^u which contains 
all the molecules with which it collided. If there were N mole¬ 
cules per cm^ in the volume, that means that the moving molecule 
in going u cm in the gas in 1 sec. collided with irNcr^u molecules. 
The average distance gone between collisions L is, therefore, u, the 
distance traversed, divided by irNa^u, the number of impacts 
experienced. ThusL = u/irru^Nu) otL = l/ircr-N). 

This is the same formula as the simplified expression above. 



17. Relative-velocity Correction.—In Sec. 14, when the mean 
number of collisions per second experienced by a particular mole¬ 
cule was being evaluated, one assumption was tacitly made, cor¬ 
rection for which will now be developed. In computing the 
probability of collision of a point A with an element of the sur¬ 
face S, the speed of approach of the point A to the element dS 
was taken simply as the root-mean-square speed of the molecules. 

Actually, the quantity which should be used is the mean relative 
speed of the point A and the surface S. Now part of the surface 
S is that which is parallel to the walls of the vessel. The mean 
relative speed of the point A with respect to the walls is simply the 
root-mean-square speed of the molecules as used. The principal 
part of S, however, consists in the spheres of radius <r which sur¬ 
round all of the other molecules. In the preceding derivation, 
when these were regarded as at rest, the relative speed of A and 
of this part of S was correctly taken as m. It is now necessary 
to examine the effect of making a hypothesis more in accord with 
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the facts—that the other molecules are also moving in all 
directions with the same* mean speed equal to u. 

This requires that the mean relative speed of two molecules 
which each move with the same speed, but 
for which all directions of motion are equally 
probable, be calculated. The relative speed 
of two molecules is the vector difference of 
their speeds when these are referred to the 
same reference sj'stem (Fig 6). If 6 is the 
angle between the directions of motion, the 
magnitude of this vector difference f is evi¬ 
dently given by 



f ® 2n sm 2 

since { is the base of an isosceles triangle, whose two equal sides 
are each equal to u, and in which the angle opposite f is f is 
to be averaged over ail values of 0, taking account of the equal 
weighting of the solid angle in the various directions around the 
vertex of 6. This is accomplishc<l as before (Sec. 14) by multi¬ 
plying S by sin $-d6 Integrating from 0 to ir, and dividing 
by 4fl-, the mean value f Is then 

— 1 r* 1 r* 0 0 

5 =• I 2u sin 2 sm 0 d$ - 2w I sin* ^ cos g d6 
- 

" 3' 


or the mean speed of the molecules relative to each other is four- 
thirds their root-mean-squorc speed when all the molecules are 
treated as moving with the same spcc<i 
Returning to the equation of Sec (16) for the mean number of 
collisions per second, it is seen that this can better be written: 


uS 


' 4(r - 6) ^ K - 6 

the first term representing collisions with the walls and the 
second collisions of the molecules with each other introducing 
the relative-velocity correction Supposing as before that 2 is 
negligible in comparison with the area of the spheres of exclusion, 
a new expression is obtained for the free path as follows' 

• This assumption of equal molecular speeds introduces an error which 
will later need modification (see See. 37, Chap. IV). 
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Again making the lesser approximation in neglecting h, the expres¬ 
sion for the mean free path appears in the form 

i = 4— = 4-- 

gTrA^cr- 

Dividing both sides of the equation by a, this 3 delds 

L ^ 

%rNa^ 

o 

so that the mean free path bears the same ratio to the diameter of 
the molecules as does the total volume of the vessel to the total vol¬ 
ume of the spheres of exclusion, or as does the total volume to 
eight times the volume of the molecules. 

The free-path expressions which have been obtained by cor¬ 
recting for the mean relative speed are the same as given origin¬ 
ally by Clausius in 1858. In their derivation it is to be noticed 
that the molecules are regarded as all having the same speed w, 
all directions of motion being regarded, however, as equally 
probable. 

18. Clausius’ Pressure-volume Relation.—In Chap. II, the 
deduction of the equation embracing the experimental results of 
Boyle and Charles was based on the original method of Joule, 
who found it necessary to regard the molecules as all having the 
same speeds, and certain fractions of them moving perpendicu¬ 
larly to each of the walls of the containing box. By arguments 
similar to those used in arriving at the mean free path, Clausius 
was better able to face the facts by supposing all directions of 
motion equally probable in giving a theoretical deduction of this 
equation. He was, however, still bound to the assumption that 
all the molecules travel with the same speed. The number of 
collisions per second which each molecule makes with S, in 
which the molecule strikes at an angle between d and 9 + dB 
with the normal to S, was found by Sec. 14 to be 

Su sin 6 cos 6d9 


2U 
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If V molecules are contained in the available volume, F — 6, the 
number of collisions is 

Sfusin^cos 

- 2(r - 6) 

From the dynamics of perfectly elastic collisions betweensmooth 
bodies, it is known that when a smooth elastic sphere collides 
with an elastic plane the normal component of the momentum 
of the ball is reversed while the tangential component is unaffected. 
In havmg the normal component of its momentum reversed, the 
ball communicates to the wall an impulse equal to the total 
change of momentum which is evidently twice the normal com¬ 
ponent. If the velocity of the molecule of mass m relative to the 
w’all is u, the normal component of the velocity is u • cos Q, so 
that the impulse communicate'd to the wall at each collision is 
2mu cos 6. 

The impulse communicated per second, t the force exerted 
by all the molecules which collide at an angle between 9 and 6 + 
d6, is 


,, 2»'Su*mcos* tfsin 
" 2(F - f>) 

As collisions occur only when 0 < ir/2, the force exerted on the 
surface by all the collisions will be obtained on integrating this 
expression with respect to $ from 0 to v/2. 



vSu^m p 
V~bJo 


cQS^ 8 ~^ gywu S 
V-b[ 3 Jo“ V-b' 


The pressure exerted by the gas on the walls is the force per 
unit area, so that the last expression leads to the following expres¬ 
sion for the relation between the pressure and volume of a gas: 

P(V - b) - 


This is the thoeretical equation as developed by Clausius. 

Comparing tbe Qauaius equation wifti that o! Joule fSec. b), 
it is Been that the two correspond exactly except that the Clausius 
equation makes provision for the term b, representing the influ¬ 
ence of the finite size of the molecules. Following upon the pio¬ 
neer work of Boyle, experimenters found that there were small 
deviations from the inverse proportionality of pressure and vol¬ 
ume. These slight deviations have their origin in two things: 
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(1) the finite size of the molecules, and (2) cohesive forces acting 
between the molecules in addition to those which come into play 
during collisions. The Clausius equation shows how the first 
should affect the pressure-volume relation. The way in which 
the second acts will, of course, depend on the nature of the sup¬ 
posed intermolecular forces. This point will be given detailed 
discussion later (Sec. 48, Chap. V). 

19. The Quantity h .—This quantity, which occurs in the free- 
path expressions as well as the pressure-volume equation of the 
gas, was first introduced in Sec. 15 simply as the difference 
between the actual volume of the vessel and the somewhat smaller 
volume which is available for the motion of the point A. It was 
there seen to be made up of a thin layer along the walls of the 
vessel and a part which depends in some way upon the volume of 
the molecules themselves. 

It is now desirable to take up the study of the way in which h 
depends on the volume of the molecules. This amounts to a 
complete determination of b for all practical purposes, since the 
contribution of the layer along the walls is negligible. At first 
sight, it might be supposed that h for the gas in 1cm® at N.T.P. 
is simply equal to the total volume of the spheres of exclusion. 
Since these are spheres of radius equal to the diameter v of the 
molecules, this would give 

h = IttATit®, 

where N is the number of molecules per cm®. 

Actually, however, h is only one-half of the value given. This 
may be seen to be the case by considering the collisions of a single 
molecule of radius equal to that of the sphere of exclusion, i.e., 
equal to the diameter of the molecules, with the points which 
represent the centers of the other molecules. In a collision of 
such a sphere with a point only that-half of the sphere which is 
directed toward the line of relative motion of sphere and point is 
active in excluding the point from a volume. This is exactly true 
for binary encounters between molecules. It is conceivable that 
there is occasionally a collision in which three or even more mole¬ 
cules are involved at once, but it may be shown that such cases 
are extremely rare. The correction due to ternary and higher 
collisions is quite unimportant in comparison with the approxi¬ 
mation already made in assuming spherical molecules. 
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The value of b is then to be taken as 
b = 

As will later be seen, b can be experimentally determined, and 
hence if N is known, a may be evaluated. The deduction makes 
it possible, however, to use this relation only down to gas volumes 
of Of 2fc, since for volumes less than this the equal prob¬ 

ability of all kinds of impacts is altered by the limitations of the 
space available According to Van der Waals, such a change in 
the value of 6 actually occurs for gas volumes less than 26, as 
will be seen in Sec. 52. 

20. Number of Molecules Striking Unit Surface per Second.— 
It is often of interest to determine the number of molecules 
striking a surface per second The knowledge of this quantity 
is very useful in calculations of heat transfer to solid surfaces and 
for problems of evaporation when equilibrium exists. In this 
section two short deductions will be given In the next chapter 
a more rigorous deduction will also be given involving the distri¬ 
bution of the free paths and the velocities among the molecules. 

In Sec. 14 it was found th.at the chance P, of a single molecule 
striking a surface S per second was P. = 5u''4C/> where u is 
the average velocity and U the volume of the vessel.* If there 
are n molecules in V the number striking S per second is given 
by P,n « Nf Thus JV, « nSn/iU, and calling n/U =» N 
the number of molecules per cm’, N, =* SA^u/4. If N,/S = 
the number striking a cm* per second, then 



Again it is possible to proceed as follows. Assume a cm* of 
surface with N molecules per cm* in the space above it. Of these 
molecules the chance that one has o velocity so directed as to 
make an angle B with the normal to the surface is sin edB/2 
(sec Sec. 14). Of the N molecules in a cm* only those which lie 
in a parallelepiped u cm long and of base 1 X cos B cm’ will strike 
the surface in I second, for those farther away will not reach it in 
1 second going w cm/sec.; and only those that lie in the cylinder 
whose base has the area normal to the direction of motion 1 X cos 
0 cm* can strike it at an angle fl with the normal. Thus if there are 
N molecules per cm*, only those in the volume u cos B, to wit, Nu 
• Note that here the volume V ia used intercbange.ibJy with V which is 
permissible as 6 is very small 
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COS 6, will be in a position to strike the surface, and of those the 
chance of striking the surface at 0 is sin BdB/2. Hence the num¬ 
ber striking at an angle B is given by 

N 

Ne = « cos B— sin BdB, 


Integrating B from 0 to ir/2 to cover all space above the surface, 
the result is 




Jo 


sin B cos BdB = —^ • 
4 


21. The Distribution of Free Paths.—The conception of the 
average, or mean, free path recently deduced gave the average 
value of the distance which a molecule had to move between two 
successive impacts. It was assumed in the process of averaging 
that the motion of the molecule in any direction was equally 
probable, and that the molecule might be at an 3 ’^ point in the 
volume. That is, it was assumed that enough points and direc¬ 
tions were taken in averaging in order to permit this to hold true. 
Actually, in looking at one of the instantaneous pictures of the 
surfaces of exclusion surrounding the point molecule A (Sec. 14), 
the molecule is pictured surrounded by a very irregular surface. 
If, then, from any point A where it happened to be this molecule 
were to move in a direction AC (Fig. 2) it would strike the wall 
after having traversed a very short stretch. If, however— 
what is equally probable—the point molecule should move in 
the direction AB, the distance moved before impact would be 
quite long. Thus, while a mean value for the free path is spoken 
of, the paths actually traveled are not equal, but may take on any 
value. The fact that these paths depend on pure chance for 
their single values will make it possible to derive an expression 
giving the distribution of the paths among the molecules. 

The law of distribution of free paths may be derived as follows: 
Consider I molecules starting out from a collision. After these 
have gone a distance x the number which has not yet experi¬ 
enced a collision is denoted by y. If a molecule, on the average, 
has Z collisions per second and its speed is u, the probable number 
of collisions in 1 cm is Z/u and the probable number of collisions 
in going a distance dx is (Z/«) dx. This is, however, equal to the 
decrease in y, i.e., to —dy, for y decreases as x increases. There- 

z 

fore, it is possible to write dy =- ydx. 
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Separating the variables, dy/y = -{Zfu) dx, and integrating 
between the limits y = / at x = 0, and y = ysXx ~ x, the result 
is log !/ — log / = —Zxfu, 



and dy - -'dx. 

It is important to note in this place that in deducing this 
equation the tacit assumption was made in writing — dy = -t/ dx 

that the chance of a colhsion depended on and dx only. That 

is, the number of impacts dy was governed by the distance 
traversed dx, by the number of molecules traversing it, and by a 
constant factor which gives the probable number of molecules 
experiencing a collision in 1 cm. This constant is what might be 
called a "scale factor” and is the constant of proportionality 
which determines the absolute value of the path. The deriva¬ 
tion therefore assumes the independence of the free path executed 
from all other factors than y, dx, and Z/xi. 

*To obtain a meaning for the constant Z/u it merely becomes 
necessary to determine the average free path, or mean free path 
L.' This is obtained by mullipl>'ing the number of molecules dy 
of path between x and x -h dx by x, the length of the path, sum¬ 
ming it for' all the groups of molecules from 0 to I, and dividing 
by I. Thus the mean free path. 



Hence L = u/Z and the equations above become 
y = 

dy = -~^e~Zdx. 

Thus out of I paths that start anew after their last collision 
have a path exceeding x cm in length. The larger the value of L, 
the average path, the more paths there will be that exceed a given 
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X . The number dy out of the I paths that end in a specific 
fractional interval dx/L of the mean free path {i.e., in a certain 
interval between x and x dx whose length is a fraction dx/L 

X 

of the mean path L) is Ie~^ dx/L. Thus by choosing an adequate 
interval dx/L the number of impacts suffered in that interval 
can be found. It maj'- be seen from the equation that both the 
curves for y and dy as a function of x are exponential curves. At 
the point x/L = 0, y = I, and at increasingly large values of 



x/L, y approaches 0 asymptotically. The curve for ?/ as a func¬ 
tion of x/L is given in Fig. 7. Thus it can be seen from Fig. 7 
that out of 1000 molecules starting at a: = 0, 670 go a distance 
x/L = 0.40, 370 go a distance x/L = 1, and 18 go a distance x/L 
— 4.02. The point marked in the Fig. 7 by the vertical line is 
the point at which x/L — 1. It is the point where x equals the 
mean free path and it is the center of gravity of the distribution 
curve. It is to be noted that in this distribution curve the free 
paths have all values and are not grouped closely on either side 
of the mean value as will be found to be the case for the distribu¬ 
tion of velocities (Sec. 35, Chap. IV). 
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22. The Mobility of Gaseous Ions (an illustrative application 
of the free-path distribution).—As an example of the use of the 
concept of the free paths and of the importance of taking into 
account the distribution of the free paths, the evaluation of the 
velocity of gaseous ions deduced on the kinetic theory may be 
used. The normal gas ion, the carrier of electricity in gases, could 
be assumed to consist of a single molecule* carrying an extra posi¬ 
tive or negative charge (see Sec 102 of Chap. XI). 

If such a charged molecule be placed in a field of strength X 
volts per era in a gas it would experience the acceleration Xetm 
due to the action, of the field, where e k its charge and m its mass. 
The acceleration cannot last for a long time, however, as the ion 
soon collides with a neutral molecule of its own mass. If a large 
number of such impacts be regarded, it may be assumed (see Sec. 
103) that at each impact the velocity gamed by the ion in the 
direction of the field is annihilated. It must then begin its 
acceleration in the field anew after each impact. If the ion makes 
many millions of collisions in going a centimeter in the direction 
of the field this will result in the ions having a uniform average 
velocity of drift in the direction of the field. This velocity 
reduced to unit field strength is called the “mobility" of the 
ion This reduction assumes velocity proportional to field 
strength, a fact borne out by experiment. It is thus obvious 
that the mobility must largely depend on the acceleration over 
a mean free path, and that hence the mean free path must 
be an important feature in the evaluation of the mobility. In 
deducing the e.xpression for mobilities as here given the following 
assumptions must be made: 

1. Ions do not exert forces on the neutral molecules, i.e., the 
paths are not influenced by the ionic charge. 

2. The impacts between ions and molecules as between mole¬ 
cules and molecules are perfectly el^tic. 

3. The mass of the molecule equals that of the ion. 

4. The field is so weak that the gain in energy of the ion from 
the field over a single free path is small compared to the energy 
of agitation of the gas molecules. 

• The nature of the ion 19 not as yet certain; and it is a question whether 
it is a single chained molecule or a group of molecules about a charged 
molecule. For simplicity it is assumed here that it is merely a charged mole¬ 
cule of the gas. 
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Let an ion go an average path L in a time T, where T can be 
evaluated from T = L/u, u being the average velocity of thermal 
agitation of the molecules. 

The distance Si traversed by the ion in the direction of the 
field in virtue of its charge in a time T is given by 


St = 

2 2 m V 


Xe 


for a = —> where e is the charge, X the field strength and m the 

ITt 


mass. 

Now if the ion goes St in the direction of the field in T seconds its 
average velocity of drift in the field will be 


- ^ = l^L 

" T 2 m u 

or its mobility will be i • 

Ji, til XL 

Now in this deduction the value of an average free path L 
was assumed and all paths were assumed to be equal. Actually, 
the paths are not all equal and in this case the assumption intro¬ 
duces a serious error, for the distance traversed during the time 
< is proportional to Thus, for a long path L, w’ould 

give a very different St than for a short path. The distribution 
of free paths must then be considered. Replacing T by t and 
L by a; in the expression for St above, 


„ 1 Xe a;!' 

St = K- 

2 m u- 


where z refers to all paths ending between x and x -f- dx. Now 
out of I initial paths the number of the length x is given by — dy or 
I -- 

ge ^dx. Hence the average St is given by 


j. 

— K~ 


C-- 

1 Xe Jo tt* L 


e ^dx 


Whence 
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As the autnbcr of paths of an ion in going I cm is very great, 
the average time of a path may safely be taken as i = IT = L/w, 
hence the expression for the velocity becomes 
. Aelv 

“ f " mu 

and the mobility is 

K - 

niu 

in contrast to the value ^ ^ obtained in neglecting the 

distribution of free paths. 

23. Experimental Knowledge of Molecular Free Paths.—The 
manner in which the frcc-path concept has been verified must for 
part of its details be postponed to Chap. VI, in which relations 
are deduced which involve the free path in such a form that it 
can be evaluated from experimental measurements. The rela¬ 
tions involve the kinetic-theory deductions for the physical 
constants known as the coefficients of viscosity, of diffusion, and 
of heat conductivity of the gas. All these equations, although 
they have some uncertainty in the value of the numerical coeffi¬ 
cients concerned in them, give nearly the same values forL. 
Again, the theory says that L should be related to it, the diameter 
of the gas molecules, and to N, the number of molecules in a cm*. 
In recent years v has been determined' in a variety of ways and 
N has been accurately determined.* The values so obtained, 
in so far as they theoretically should agree, agree well with the 
values of L determined directly from viscosity. 

The two best experimental proofs, however, depend on more 
direct measurements of the free paths and distribution of free 
paths. The first method is due to M. Born.* It depends on the 
measurement of the thickness of a silver film deposited on a glass 
plate out of a beam of silver atoms moving in an atmosphere of 
air at reduced pressures as a function of the distance x from the 
origin ol the beam. The apparatus is schematically sketched 
in Fig. 8. From the small heated tip of the quartz tube A a 
stream of evaporating silver is reduced to a narrow beam by 
means of the tube D. From there the stream passed through a 
circular hole in each of four brass discs one above the other and 
1 cm apart. These discs were cooled bj' liquid air about the 
upper portion of the quartz tube. Each of them supported a 
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glass quadrant Pi, P 2 , P 3 , or P 4 whose apex extended to the 
center of the circular opening. Each quadrant in turn was 
rotated through 90 deg. relative to 
the preceding one. Thus each of 
four cold glass screens at distances 
of 1 cm apart received one-fourth of 
the beam on their tips. The quartz 
tube was connected to an adequate 
pumping system and a set of gages 
for measuring and controlling the 
gas pressures was provided. The 
experiment then consisted in evap¬ 
orating the silver at various pres¬ 
sures and measuring the relative 
amount of silver deposited on each 
plate as a function of the distance 
between the plates. The measure¬ 
ment was accomplished by a photo¬ 
metric comparison of the density of the deposits on the separate 
plates. The test of the theory by the experiments follows. If 
the equation for the distribution of free paths is correct, then the 
density of deposit should be given by 

X 

D = Doe I, 

where x is the distance between the plate and the origin B of the 
ray and L is the mean free path. In practice, however, even at 
the lowest pressures obtainable, there is a slight change in density 
on the different plates due to a geometrical spreading of the beam. 
Thus to eliminate this difficulty the measurements were made as 
follows: The values of the density Dio when there was no gas 
present and the free path had the length of the chamber, and the 
density Di on the same plate when the gas was present giving a 
free path L, are given by 

Di = DioC i 

for one plate. For another one of the plates it is given by 

D2 ~ -D206 ^ 

where xi and *2 are the distances of the plates from the source 
(i.e., the point B). 
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Therefore 



In the actual experiments reported, x: — = 1 cm. These 

gave in one series of measurements the following values: 
for p = 5.8 X 10*^ mm, L = 1,7 cm. 
p = 4.5 X 10“* mm, L = 2.4 cm. 

This gives pL constant within the limits of experimental error 
and so verifies the prediction of the kinetic theory. The values 
obtained for L if reduced to atmospheric pressure are then L = 
1.3 X 10“* and L = 1.4 X 10“® cm. From \TScosity measure¬ 
ments on L for air, the gas used here, L ~ 0.99 X 10“® cm, 
while for Ag, which is a monatomic gas like Hg vapor, L = 2 X 
10“®. Thus for the Ag atoms in air the value obtained by direct 
measurement is in excellent agreement with the other values, 
considering the difficulty of the experiment. 

In a recent repetition of Born’s experiment performed with 
great care, F. Bielz* has determined 7 for collisions between 
silver atoms and A'j molecules. The particular improvements 
in this work lay in the method of introducing the ^lass plates for 
catching the silver atoms, in the corrections for the spreading of 
the beam, and in the developing and measuring of the thickness 
of the deposit. In testing the law of distribution of paths, the 

free path L was calculated by means of the equation 
from the measurements on the thickness of the deposit D, at 
different values of x. The values of L multiplied by the pressure.^ 
for different values of D should be constant. Three different 
values of x were used—22, 32, and 42 mm—and the following 
values for pL were obtained. 0.0132, 0.0104, 0.0097, 0.0109, 
0.0094,0.00945, with a moan of 0.0098. This degree of constancy, 
when considered in the light of the other experimental uncer¬ 
tainties, establishes the distribution law quite successfully. 
The value obtained for 7 , the tnoleeulai dametei, is 2,58 X 

10*® cm, with an accuracy of 5 per cent. If r = ^cr for JVi be 

taken as 1.55 X 10*® cm, 7 for the Ag atom is 1.0 X 10-* cm. 
24. Electron Free Paths.—In the preceding work the mean free 
.ip.ath for gas molecules was deduced assuming molecules of diam- 
,'.et^r ff moWnp among like molecules. The value for L was 
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given by the expression L = yj-where cr is the diameter of 

the molecules, and the factor came in from a consideration 
of the relative velocities of the molecules. As will be seen later 
(Sec. 37, Chap. IV), if the distribution of the velocities be con¬ 
sidered, the mean free path is given by the expression 


L = --;> 

\/2jr<rW 

where the -v/2 replaces the above. Now for an electron whose 
dimensions (3 X 10~*^ cm) are minute compared to (7 (2 X 10“** 
cm) and whose velocity of agitation is much greater than that of 
the molecules, the equation may be simplified. For a point 
electron the sphere of exclusion has a radius ajl (f.c., the radius 
of the molecules), for it can move right up to the surface of 
the assumed spherical molecules. Also the electron moves so 
much more rapidly than the molecules, since it has the same 
energy of agitation (as demanded by the law of equipartition) 
while it has less than ^^goo the mass of most molecules, that 
the latter can be considered at rest relative to it. Hence the 
correction for relative velocities may also be removed. The 
equation for the electron free paths Li therefore l>eeomes 


7r(cr/2)*N 

and 

Li = 4V2L. 


26. Distribution of the Electron Free Paths,—It is possible to 
obtain a beam of electrons of almost any velocity and to shoot 
them through a gas. At any point of the gas the number of 
electrons can be measured and compared with the number at 
any other point by measuring, with an electrometer, the charges 
delivered by the electron beam per unit time in a Faraday 
cage. Now it also happens that electrons that are thrown out 
of the beam by colliding with molecules and being deflected by 
the impact, or those w'hich have collided and lost appreciable 
velocities in the process, can be excluded from the measuring 
chamber. Thus it should be possible to measure y, the number 
of electrons which have escaped collision at any point of the 
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X cm from the source, as a function of x. This would at once 
furnish an exceptional means of testing the distribution law. 

The first man to test this was Lenard,® who even before his 
critical paper in 1903 had found that the number y of electrons at 
a distance x from the source moving in a beam in a gas at a pres¬ 
sure p could be accurately represented by an equation of the form 

y « 

In this case a is a constant related to the free path L in a manner 
to be discussed later This law he verified for a large range of 
pressures p and distances x. It holds well for electrons of veloci¬ 
ties ranging from near that of light down to velocities of the order 
produced in electrons which have fallen through a potential 
difference of 1^ than a volt. With varying velocities, however, 



a, and hence the value of L, varies. The significance of this will 
be seen later. 

More recently two men, H. F. Mayer* and C. Ramsauer^ 
Brode* and others"-’* '*), have carried on very refined measure¬ 
ments of this quantity at low velocities where the mean free paths 
of electrons should approach kinetic-theory values. The diagram 
of Mayer's experimental arrangement may be seen in Fig. 9. 
From the glowing filament F, electrons arise and are given a veloc¬ 
ity V by means of the field between the gauze G and F. They then 
shoot in a nearly parallel beam through the small hole in the screen 
Si. From there they traverse the gas space to a screen S 2 which 
is close to the Faraday cylinder C which is connected to the elec¬ 
trometer. The whole is placed in a glass tube T in which the 
gas pressure can be varied at will and accurately recorded. The 
distance x from C and iSi to Si can be varied by moving C and Si 
back and forth by an electrom^et outside of the tube, C being 
attached to a small piece of soft iron Q. Between C and St is 
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placed a retarding potential difference of about 0.95, of the initial 
potential driving the electrons from F to G. Thus if an electron 
having energy equivalent to the potential difference from F to G 
loses more than 5 per cent of its energy by impact with a molecule 
it will never be able to reach C against the field S 2 C. For this 
apparatus the equation for y as a function of x, can be written 
as 

y = /(x)7oC“<"+">’'* 


assuming that the experimental law of Lenard is correct. Here 
f{x) is a small variation of the number of electrons with the 
distance x due to a spreading of the electron beam as a result of 
the mutual repulsion of the electrons. It is, on the w'hole, a func¬ 
tion of the velocity of the electrons. The constant a is the con¬ 
stant for the absorption or scattering of the electrons by the resid¬ 
ual gas in the apparatus when the pressure is at its lowest; a is 
the specific absorption of the gas and depends on the diameters of 
the molecules or, better, is a function of L; p is the gas pressure. 
Mayer in his experiment changed p and x and eliminated the fac- 
tors/(x), a, and I by four measurements. This was essential, as I 
changed some with the gas pressure due to cooling of the filament. 

At a pressure pi the currents In and 1 12 were measured 
at distances Xi and xj, and at p 2 the currents I 21 and I 22 
were measured for distances x i and X 2 . Then 


whence 


In =/(xi)/ioc-<‘’+“'”’^'. 

/12 = /(X2)/ioC-(°+“"’‘>^'. 

In = /(xi)/2oe-<“+”"’'’=''. 

I22 = /(X2)/20C“<“+"’’='*’. 

Call Ai = log v-> and A 2 = log 

1 12 1 22 

__ _ A2 — Ai 

“ ~ iVi - Pl){X2 - Xl) 


This gives the constant a per mm pressure if p 2 and pi are in milli¬ 
meters, and per cm path difference if X 2 and Xi are in centimeters. 
For a pressure p mm, “a” = ap, where “a" is the constant of 
an equation giving the number of electrons which escape molecular 
encounters in going x cm in the gas. In its simple form, disre¬ 
garding the correction terms for experimental difficulties above, 
the equation is 
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and comparing it with the free-path equation derived for mole- 

cules, 


y = Je i>, 

it is seen that ap = “a” = 



H 



i.e., it is the total absorbing area, or area of cross-section, of the 
molecules in the volume in which there are N molecules. Thus 
the fact that “a”, and hence L\, are constants for any gas inde¬ 
pendent of X and p establishes once and for all this relation and 
proves the legitimacy of the assumption of the distribution of free 
paths. 

A method even more sensitive than this one is due to Ramsauer. 
In this case photoelectrons liberated from a plate P by light from 
an arc A are given a velocity by a field between a gauze G and 
the plate P. After passing through a slit S they are bent into a 
circular path by a uniform magnetic field H perpendicular to the 
plane of Fig. 10. By means of a series of narrow slits Sj, 5j, and 
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Si, the electrons of one velocity are kept in the beam by the 
field; all others (t'.c., those having different curvatures) are 
screened out. Two insulated chambers corresponding to the 
third and fourth quadrants and bounded by the slits and Sa 
and Si are connected so that they can have their charges read 
on two electrometers. Call xa and Xi the distances from the 
screen Si to the screens jSs and St. Call Ii the current received 
by the fourth quadrant and it the sum of the currents received 
by the third and fourth quadrants together at a pressure pt. Call 
h and ii the corresponding currents for a pressure Pi. Then 
from similar reasoning to that of Mayer 




The chief difference between the two measurements is that, owing 
to the critical elimination due to the path of the rays in the field, 
only those electrons get through which have suffered practically 
no loss of energy or change in direction. The results agree for 
both methods well within the limits of error, when the velocities 
are low {e.g., about 10 to 15 volts). By volt velocity is meant the 
equivalent potential through which an electron must fall freely 
to gain the velocity. 

The curves obtained by Ramsauer for a number of gases are 
reproduced in Figs. 11 and 12, the quantities plotted are “a” per 
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mm pressure per cm* against the square root of the equivalent 
potential applied to give the electrons their speed. The values 


for “a” computed directly from “o” ** 


where L is 


obtained from viscosity measurements, are indicated by the 
straight lines on the right of the figure 
It is seen that in order of magnitude the values of “a” at the 
higher speeds are nearly the same as those for “a” computed from 
kinetic theory. For still higher speeds, “a" decreases rapidly 
as the velocity increases. This is easily explained, since it is 
only for lower speeds that the collisions of electrons with mole¬ 
cules are elastic and they are deflected by the surfaces of the 
molecules. At higher speeds the electrons begin to shoot through 
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Fio 12 

the molecules. The behavior at the lower velocities is nearly 
normal for all but the inert gases. At speeds near those exciting 
characteristic resonance effects in the electrons of the atoms or 
molecules themselves, the bombarding electrons, especially in 
the inert gases, seem to be much more readily deflected than 
otherwise. Thus the effective area.s of the molecules are 
increased and the mean 'rce paths fall to lower values. At still 
lower speeds the atom^ of argon, neon, krypton, and xenon appear 
to become more transparent to electrons than the kinetic theory 
demands. In fajt, the area for argon drops to one-fifteenth its 
kinetic-theory value at the lowest velocities, or the mean free path 
is multiplied by about 15. The meaning of this is obscure, and 
is characteristic of the peculiar symmetry of the inert gas atoms. 
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The other gases appear to show nearly normal free paths as the 
velocity decreases. 

While the particulate explanation of the electron scattering by 
atoms, i.e., the variation of the absorbing cross sections with 
electron velocity, is, to say the least, difficult and obscure, 
the new wave-mechanical analyses of these processes lead to a 
far more successful result. Thus in an interesting re^'iew of 
collision processes from the wave-mechanical point of view, 
P. M. Morse’"* in the Reviews of Modern Physics (page 583) 
gives the results of the wave-mechanical calculations of 
the absorbing cross sections of electrons in He, Ne, A, 
and Na as a function of velocity. The agreement obtained is 
really striking although in no way predictable on the classical 
theory. 

Disregarding, however, the question of the detailed agreement 
involved in the accurate interpretation of these free paths which 
requires more powerful methods of analysis, it can be said that 
the study of electron free paths has generally confirmed the 
assumptions of the kinetic theory as to the distribution of the free 
paths and their magnitudes. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF MOLECULAR VELOCITIES 

26. Introduction.—Up to the present it has been assumed that 
all molecules moved with the same velocity. This assump¬ 
tion is, however, unjustified and it is incompatible with the 
assumed elasticity of the impacts of the gas molecules, as a little 
reflection will show. For simplicity, assume that all the mole¬ 
cules have equal masses and a common initial velocity c.* If 
the necessary assumption be 
made that the impacts are 
elastic (an assumption essen¬ 
tial to the elementary kinetic 
concepts as otherwise the heat 
energy would go into the 
deformation of the molecules 
and would not remain as 
energy of translation), then 
out of the manifold types of 
collisions taking place the 
occurrence of an impact of the 
type pictured in Fig. 13 can be 
conceived. A molecule mi is 
moving with a velocity Ci. It 
is struck centrally by another 
molecule m 2 of the same Fio. 13 , 

mass moving at right angles 

to Cl with an equal velocity C 2 . After the impact, m 2 will have 
given all its velocity C 2 to mi, which had no component parallel 
to C 2 , for molecules in such an impact merely exchange velocities, 
as shown in Sec. 28. As a result, mi will now possess a velocity 
C 3 equal in magnitude to V 2 ci along the line indicated, m 2 will 
then have no velocity, while mi will have a velocity V^Ci. In 
this impact the total energy will be the same as before, for the 

* Heretofore the velocity has been designated by the letter u. Since the 
recognition of the distribution of velocities, molecular velocities will be 
designated by the conventional symbol c. 
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initial energy was + g*”*®** “ wijCi’, since vi\ and Ct 

have the same magnitudes as wi* and cj, and the final energy 
will be + 2 '»iCV2cO’ “ “iCi’- Thus after the first 

impact in an extreme case, while the energy is conserved, the 
velocities of the two molecules will no longer be the same. For 
other impacts the changes will be less, but it is evident that even 
after a very few impacts the molecules will no longer have the 
same velocities, and, if enough molecules are taken, molecules 
with all sorts of velocities will exist. The average velocity 
will, however, remain the same, for gWiCi* has been conserv'ed, 

and as long as Wi is constant Ci must be constant. Thus the 
velocities will be distributed about an average value y/ci* which 
depends, as will be seen, on the temperature of the gas only, 

It will be the task of this chapter to deduce this law of distribu¬ 
tion of velocities and to give what experimental evidence exists 
of its verification. The deductions given will bo of two sorts.* 
The first one will be the general approach given by Boltzmann 
and based on astudy of the equilibrium resulting in elastic impacts. 
The second one will be the original deduction due to Maxwell. 
In the latter case certain fundamental assumptions made about 
molecular motions and velocities are such that they fall into a 
category of general condihons in the theory of probabilities such 
that they lead to the deduction of the distribution law, which 
must therefore be the distribution law applicable to molecules. 

27. Boltzmann's Method.!—^Thc fundamental idea underlying 
this treatment is that a distribution arrived at from other con¬ 
siderations by Maxn ell (Sec. 33), represents the equilibrium state 
after complete random motion has set in and the velocities have 
reached their permanent regime of velocities. If this is so, then 
the distribution law should follow from the condition that in 
elastic impact the number of molecules having velocities lying 
between certain limits is constant. 

• Still another very ingenious elementary derivation is given in K. F. Herts- 
fclds, lunetische Theorie der W'irme, Mtiller-Pouillets, Lehrbuch der Physik 
Vol. in, part IT, Chapter la, Sect. 7. 

t The tre.'itment given here a not a translation of Boltzmann’s original 
deduction.It is a free translation of the very admirable and condensed 
version of it given by Clemens-Srha^er in his splendid book, “Einfdhrung 
in die Theorctischo PhvEik.”i* 
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Let it be assumed that the molecules are rigid elastic spheres 
and consider those molecules having velocity components 
between u and u + du, v and v + dv, and w and w -b dw, where 
u, V, and w represent the velocities along the x-, y-, and z-axes. 
Geometrically considered, these may be represented as those 
molecules for which the velocity vectors drawn from a point 0 
in Fig. 14 all end in the small volume element dudvdw. Assuming 
that a distribution law exists and that there are n molecules all 
told, the number ending in dudvdw can be written as nj{u, v , w) 
dudvdw. Here /( m , v, w) represents the function expressing the 
Maxwellian distribution which it is desired to find. For the 
sake of brevity let these particular 
molecules be known as molecules of 
type A. Per unit volume there are 
A’'/(w, V, w) dudvdw of these, where 
N is the total number of molecules 
per cm®. As molecules of type B 
such molecules may be considered 
as have velocities lying in a volume 
element du'dv'dw', i.e., with veloci¬ 
ties between tt' and u' 4 - du', v' and v' 

-b dv', and w' and w' div'. The 
number of molecules of the type 
B per unit volume is, similarly, 

Nf{u', v',w')du'dv'dw'. 

The molecules which were at a given instant of t 3 T)e A before an 
impact change their velocities in a time interval dt as a result of 
the impacts, while in the same time interval more molecules of 
other classes as result of impacts enter the type A. Between 
these two changes at equilibrium in the gas, an equilibrium must 
exist, and it is this equilibrium which will define thedistributionlaw. 

One may begin by considering those impacts in virtue of which 
the A-type molecules are decreased in number. Of these impacts 
it is perhaps simpler not to consider those with all types of mole¬ 
cules and A molecules, but only those between the type-A mole¬ 
cules and the type-B molecules. Impacts between the A- and 
B-type molecules may now be discussed with an added restric¬ 
tion, namely, that at the instant of impact the lines of centers of 
the molecules (taken from A to B) have a definite orientation in 
space. As, however, the A and B molecules have vectors which 
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end in a. finite though small volume {dudvdw), the directions of 
the lines of centers will vary within certain small limits also, 
that is, the direction cosines of the line of centers is restricted so 
as to have components which lie between/and/ + d/, wandw -f- 
dm, and n and n + dn. If these lines of center w’ere to be 
depicted as drawn from a common 
origin, they would for the colli¬ 
sions considered cut out a small 
surface element dK in a unit 
sphere drawn about the origin 
(see Fig. 15). Such collisions will 
be termed the collisions of type a. 
To simplify still further the letter 
F may be written for the product 
N limes the function /. Thus 
the number of molecules of types 
A and B per unit volume is given 
by F(.m’w)dudvdw and F{u'v'w') 
du'dc'du)'. And the number of 
impacts of A molecules with B molecules of the class a 
in the time dt js given by Va<ll = F(nric) F(u'i’'u)')5*Cf cos 
OdKdudidw du'do'dw'dt. This results fr<uu a consideration of 
the nature of the impacts of the molecules considered as spheres. 
If the molecules have the diameter i, an impact occurs every 




time that the length of the line of centers takes on the value 8. 
In Fig. 16, call A the center of the A molecule and describe a circle 
of radius equal to the molecular diameter S about it. An impact 
then occurs when the center of the B molecule lies on this circle- 
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In particular, this will be an impact of the a type if the direction 


AB has the direction cosines I, m, n. 

Since dK is the surface cut out of unit sphere by the impacts 
{i.e., the solid angle), these same impacts will cut out of the sphere 
of radius 5 a surface element hHK. The cone filled by the lines 
of centers in all the a impacts is shown in the figure. The ques¬ 
tion now is. How many of the B molecules will collide with A 
molecules in the time dfi This does not depend on the absolute 
velocities of the A and B molecules but on their relative veloci¬ 
ties. The A molecules may then be considered fi.xed and the 
B molecules moving towards them with a velocity Cr. This 
direction of relative velocity is, obviously, the direction of the 

-- * Xl^ - XI 

straight line B'B and has the direction cosines- - - ’ -’ 


which will be called X, n, v for simplicity. If now there is con¬ 
structed about B'ii as axis an oblique cylind^whose base is 
the surface element S"^dK and whose length is B'B, then in the 
time dt only those B molecules which lie in the cylinder will 
collide with the A molecules. Since B'B is equal to Crdt, the 
volume of this cylinder will be d'^dKcr cos 6 dt, where, from the 
figure, cos d is equal to — (XZ + mfi + nv). The negative sign 
comes from the fact that ZX -f- mti •+- is equal to the cosine of 
the supplementary angle of 6 , and the cosine of the obtuse supple¬ 
mentary angle is negative. Since the volume must be positive, 
the negative sign must be included in the term for the volume. 
As per unit volume there are F{u'v'w')du'dv'dw' molecules of the 
type B, the cylinder contains 

F{u'v'w') 5^Cr cos ddKdu'dv'dw'dt 


molecules. These and only these molecules undergo the a-type 
collisions with the A molecules in the time dt. 

Now there are in a unit volume F{u v w) dudvdw of the A type 
of molecules present, so that in the time dt the number of impacts 
of the a type occurring, Vadt, will be given by 

Vadt = F{icvw) F{u'v'ia')5^Cr cos OdKdudvdwdiddv'dw'dt. 

If, for simplicity, F{uvw) and F{u'v'w') be written merely F and 
F', then the decrease in the number of A molecules per cm'’ 
in a time dt through a collisions is given by 

FF'd% cos BdKdudvdwdu'dv'dw'dt. 

It is next necessary to determine the increase in the number of A 
molecules per unit volume in the timedt. To this end another 
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special type of impacts, which may be termed ^ impacts, must 
be regarded. Tliese impacts are defined by the following three 
conditions: 

1. After the impact one of the two molecules must belong to 
type A, that is. its velocity as a result of the impact must lie in 
the volume element dudidw of the velocity space. 

2. After the impact the second molecule must belong to the 
type B, that is, its velocity as a result of the impact must lie in 
the volume element du’dv'dw* 

3 At the instant of impact the line of centers should have the 
direction cosines I, m, n, that is, it must go through the element 
dK of the unit sphere (Fig. 15). In this case the velocities after 
impaci are defined fl « nou> necessary to calculate on the basis 
of the taws of elastic impact the veloalies u, v, w and u', v', w' of 
these molecules before they collided. This is accomplished by an 
analysis of elastic impacts which follows. 

28. Velocity Exchanges in Elastic Impacts.—Between two 
rigid molecules of equal masses two types of impacts may occur. 
The simpler of the two could be termed "head-on collisions," 
that is, collisions in which the direction of motion coincides with 
the line of centers at impact. The second type of impact may 
be termed "oblique impacts," and are such that the direction of 
motion and the line of centers at impact do not coincide. From 
the simple laws of impact for the first case the impacts in the 
second case may be deduced to the extent to which they concern 
the type of collisions foi which they will be used. 

Consider two molecules A and B which possess before impact 
the velocities c and c' tdong the same line. Let their velocities 
after impact be c and From the conservation of energy, 
since the masses are equal, it is possible to write 
c* + c' = c -h c'*, 

and from the law of conservation of momentum, 
c + e' — c + c' 

If these equations are written m the following form: 

c‘ - c’ = c"' - c'‘ 
c — c = c* — c' 

division of the first by the second equation yields 
c 4- c = o' + c'. 

Combining this equation withe — c »= c' — c' 
the result is c — o' 
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that is, the two molecules have merely exchanged velocities. 
Consider next the more complicated case in which the velocities 
C and C, which now must be considered as vectors, have direc¬ 
tions differing from each other as well as from the line of centers 
AB of Fig. 17. C and C may be decomposed into two compo¬ 
nents each, one parallel to the line of centers and the other per¬ 
pendicular to it. Expressed in another way, C and C may be 
decomposed into two vectors Ct and C\ parallel to the common 
tangential plane at the instant of impact, and Cn and C'„ normal 
to this plane. For smooth spheres the tangential components 


Fig. 17. 

C( and C't remain unchanged after the impact, while the normal 
components play the same role as in head-on impacts. If the 
velocity components after collision be designated, as C’t, C't and 
C„ C'„, corresponding to the components Ct, C't and C„ and C'„ 
before impact, these facts may be expressed by writing 


Ct = Ct 1 

C't = C't 1 

( 1 ) 

II II 

( 2 ) 


Since vectorially expressed 

C = C, -1- C„, 

Eqs. (1) and (2) above lead to the following relations: 

C-Ct-hC„ = C^-hC'„ 

C' = C't-i-C'„ = C't-l-C„ 

These may be expressed somewhat differently if the relative 
vector Cr after impact be used, where 

Cr = C'-C. 



(4) 
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Since vectorially expressed C* = C — (7«, Eq. (3) becomes 
C = C - C, + C'. = C + ((;' - C), 
or, using Eq. (4), _ _ 

C - C + (C,).. (5) 

Here (Cr)n signifies the normal component of the relative velocity. 
In a similar way from Eqs. (3) and (4): 

c = c'. + = c\ + (c. - c'o + c; 

=_C\ + C'„ - (C.U 
and since C\ + C'n == C\ 

C' = C' - (C,),. (6) 

Equations (5) and (6) may be written m terms of their compo¬ 
nents along the three coordinate axes Call the components of 
the velocity C, u, v, and w, and rimilarly for the other velocities, 
adding the proper subscripts. Furthermore, call the direction 
cosines of (&,)« the normal component of the relative velocity 
(this is, the same as the direction of the line of centers), I, m, n. 
Then according to Eq (6) 

u = tZ -h f • (C,), j 

11 * 5 -h m • (C,), I, (7) 

tp “ tS -I- n • (O- I 
and according to Eq. (6) 

u' = _ I. (c,). 

t>' = 5' — m • (Cf)« • (8) 

U,' « Ui' — n • (Cr)n 

Again, according to the definition of the relative velocity C, the 
direction cosines of the normal component of the latter are 


tC' — tC 


Multiplying these equations in sequence by I, m, and n, the result 
is, since i* -f m’ n- =* 1, 


{Cr)n (u* — u)l + (d' — i>)m -j- (ti)' — tZi)n. (9) 
Putting these into (7) and (8) the results ate'. 

u ~ u + — c) -|- lm(j^ — »») -1- in(iZi' — ip) 1 

t> « V 4- — «) + — C) -h 7rtn(tij' — w) | (10) 

tt) = tD + — tj) -fnin(fi' — f) -f- n\w' — t5) j 

and 


«' = «'+ Vifi — tt') -f- /«(« — 5') + fn(iS — tZi') 
ii' = C' 4 - lm{fi — u') -f m*(ti — v') 4* ntn(w — w') 
w' ^ iv' + ln(u — ttO 4- mn(S — s') n^(w — w') 


( 11 ) 
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These expressions give the components of velocity uvw and u'v'w' 
before the impact in terms of uvw and u'v'w' after impact, and 
vice versa. 

29. Continuation of the Boltzmann Derivation of the Distri¬ 
bution Law.—The equations deduced from the velocity exchanges 
in elastic impacts make it possible to calculate at once the desired 
velocity components before the impact. It must, however, be 
remembered that the quantities which it is required to find and 
which were expressed by uM and u'v'ib' in the first part of this 
deduction correspond to the quantities uvw and u'v'w' of the sec¬ 
tion on Velocity Exchanges. Thus the quantities that have 
dashes over them in the velocity exchange deduction become the 
undashed quantities in this case, and vice versa. For example, 
according to Eq. (10) of the preceding section, for the velocity 
components uvw of the molecules which after impact will fall into 
type A, the following values are found; 

u = u — — u') -f- lm{v — v') -f ln{w — w') }• 

V = V — [lm{u — u') -+■ m~{v — v') -f mn(ta — ra')}* 
w = w — [ln{u — u') -f- 7nn(v — v') -f- — lo') }• 

And for the velocit}’’ components u'v'w' of the molecules which 
after impact will belong to the B type of molecules, from Eq. (11) 
of the preceding section the following values are found: 

l^u' — u) -f- lm(y' — a) -f- bi{w' — ra)} • 
v' — v' —{lm{u' — u) -f- m-(v' — a) -f mn(w' — «;)}• 
iu' = w' — {ln{u' — u) -f- nm(y' — a) -f n-{w' — w)}- 
From analogy to the considerations for the number of impacts 
in dt which removed A-type molecules from the class by a impacts 
the number of impacts between these molecules leading to the 
formation of A and B molecules per unit volume in dt is given by 
F{uvw)F{u'v'w'){5^Cr cos OdKdudvdiddu'dv'dw'dt). This e.xpres- 
sion is the exact analogue of the previous e.xpression for the dis¬ 
appearance of A molecules, and may be written 
FF'5-Cr cos ddKdiidvdwdu'dv'dw'dt. 

These are, however, not necessarily (8 impacts but can only be so 
if the quantities du, dv, dw, du'dv'dw' are so determined that 
u -h du, etc., before the impact go over into u -f du, etc. after the 
impact, for a j3 impact is so defined that the molecule must go 
into the A type (having velocities between u and u + du, etc.) 
after the impact—that is, not only must uvw go over into u, v, 
and w after the impact, but ii + du,v + dv, and w + d-w must go 
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over into u "i" du, v 4* dv, and w 4" dw. In order that this may 
occur, du, dv, dxb, du', di>', div' must be so determined that they, 
correspond to the quantities du, dr, dto, du', dv', dw' after impact. 
The quantities du, . . . dta'must be determined by differentia¬ 
tion of the equations giving a, . . . tn' in terms of . . . lo' 
above. Differentiating thus, 

dudvdw • du'di/dw' »= Adudvdw ■ du'dv'dw' 


is obtained, where A is the substitution determinant. 


A 


dU du du da 
du dtf du> du' dp' dm' 

dp dp 

du dw' 

dw div 

du dw' 


dC' 

du 

dh' 

I du 
dj5' 

I du 


da' 

dw' 

dp' 

dw' 

dip' 

du>' 


The coefficients of these come from the equations for and 
a’v'iS' and it is seen that A is given by 


1 - 
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— In, 

P, 
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In 
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mn 
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- In 
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Evaluation of this determinant yields the result that A = +1. 
Hence dudzdw'du'dv'dw' — dudvdwdu'dv'dw'. This equation 
is a special case of a famous theorem of Liouville. It is therefore 
found that if the velocity vectors of two molecules before an 
impact be in definite volume elements of the velocity space, they 
will after impact lie in different volume elements, which, however, 
are of the same size as the initial elements. 

Thus the equation for the formation of A molecules from 
impacts takes on the form 

FF'6'‘Cr cos BdKdxidvdw • du'dv'dw' • dt. 
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The net increase of the A-type molecules in unit volume 
through impacts of the a and ^ type in the time dt is, therefore, 

(FF' — FF')d^Cr cos BdKdvdvdivdu'dv'diu' ■ dt. 

By integration over all values of u'v'iv' as well as all values of 
dK, the increase in the number of A molecules in unit volume in 
the time dt through all possible impacts, is obtained, to wit 


dudvdw ■ dt 



(FF' - FF')b^Cr cos edKdu'dv'dw' 


Now the number of molecules of type A was assumed to be 
F{umv)dudvdw at the beginning of the discussion. This number 
in the time dt changes to 




'^dudvdw. 


Hence the increase in the number of A-type molecules per unit 
volume in a time dt is expressed by 


Accordingly, 


" dt • dudvdw. 
ot 


dF 

dt 



(FF' - FF05- • C, cos B • du'dv'dw'dK. 


From this equation it follows that the relation 

pp' - FF' = 0 

is a sufficient condition that dF/dl = 0, that is to say, it is a 
sufficient condition that a stationary state has been reached. It 
does not prove that it is a necessary condition, for in order to 
make dF/dt = 0 it is only necessary that the integral as a whole 
vanish. This will occur if FF' — FF' is equal to 0. It will also 
occur if the quantity FF' — FF' has positive and negative values 
such that the integration carried out between the limits makes 
the integral vanish. If it could be shown that FF' — FF' is 
always positive or always negative, the condition FF' — FF' = 0 
would be both a sufficient and a necessary condition that the 
integral vanish. 

The condition, however, that dF/dt = 0 is sufficient to deter- 
mme the distribution law. If it is brought to vanish through 
FF' — FF' being zero, the distribution law evaluated by this 
condition would be a possible distribution law. In order to 
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show that it is the only distribution law, the condition that FF' — 
FF' = 0 would have to be proved to be the necessary and sufficient 
condition for dF/dl becoming 0. This was accomplished by 

Boltzmann by means of his famous II theorem. __ 

30. Application of the I! Functiofl.—To prove that FF' — FF' 
is always of one sign in the integration, Boltzmann studied the 
so-called H function, or logarithmic function, 


-JJJ' 


F log Fdudvdw, 


in which the integration ia to be carried out over all possible 
values of u, v, and w, i.e., from —<o to +=>. II is thus a pure 
number entirely independent of u, t», and iv, and dependent only 
on the anal 3 ^ic form of F. Now in equilibrium F is not supposed 
to change with time, that is, the function represented by F is 
the one expressing the equilibrium condition. Thus the condi¬ 
tion of equilibrium may be expressed by writing that dll/dt « 0, 

for if F is a constant with respect to time the derivative of 

F log Fdudvdw with respect to t must be 0. 

It is next necessary to determine dll/dl relative to the quanti¬ 
ties which have been dealt with. Differentiating F log Fdudvdw 
under the integral sign, 

^ “ ///(® f 

Putting in the value of dF/dt obtained for the increase in A mole¬ 
cules above, the expression 

')8®c, cos Bdu . . . 

dw'dK 

is obtained. Now so far the A molecules only have been empha¬ 
sized, inasTfiucb as it was desired to determine their increase in 
number. Actually, the B molecules also change, and since the 
B molecules are in no way subordinate to A molecules in these 
processes their changes must be included in the calculations. 
In fact, the division of molecules into A and B types was, in 
reality, only a mathematical convenience for simplif 3 dng the dis¬ 
cussion. Thus there must exist for the B molecules a set of 
equations analogous to those for the A molecules in which the 
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accented letters are merely substituted for the unaccented 
letters, to wit 

dt 

and 


{FF' — FF')b^Cr cos BdudvdwdK 


7/ = J j jF' log F'du'dv'dw'. 

These two lead to an equally justified value for dll /dt, namely, 

r r r r r r ("(1+log r) (ff' - cos edu 

. . . dw'dK. 

Addition of these two expressions for dH/dt and division by 2 
lead to an average value for dll/dl, in which both collisions arc 
equally regarded. This value takes the form 

^ ^ J J J J J J ~ 

S-Cr COS ddu . . . dw'dK. 
This value again, however, considers only the a type of impacts, 
since the a type of impacts was taken as the starting point of 
the discussion. Since the /3 collisions could have been used as 
the starting point as well as the a, they must be included in the 
evaluation of a final neutral value of dH/dt. Thus two expres¬ 
sions can be gained analogous to those just averaged which would 
follow if the /3 impacts had been used as the starting point. 
These are obtained again by merely interchanging the dashed 
and undashed letters for dF/dt and dF'/dt used before and for the 
77 used before. If this transformation is carried out, the effect 
of the use of the /3 type of impacts as a starting point leads to 
the expression 

-|J fffff J(2 + logFF') (FF' -FF')d^Cr 

cos edu . . . dw'dK, 
in which, because of the relation du . . . dw' = du . . . 
dw' the dashes were left off in the final differential product. 
Averaging this expression for dH/dt with the one based on the a 
impacts as a starting point, the perfectly symmetrical expression 
for dH/dt below is obtained: 


cos edu 


dw'dK. 
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This integrand is always negative since FF' — FF' has the 
opposite sign from log FF'/FF', while all other quantities are 

positive, for 0 is always less than Since the integrand is 

always negative or equal to zero, integration between no limits 
whatever can make the int^al vanish. Thus the integral 
can be 0 only if the integrand FF' — FF' is 0. 

31. Conclusion of Boltzmann’s Method.-—Since, therefore, 
the condition that dll/dt « 0 is synonymous with the state of 
equilibrium, equilibrium will occur only when 
fP' _ fF' = 0 . 

This condition is, accordingly, also the necessary conditi on for 
equilibrium. Thus the equUibrium condition is defined by FF' — 
FF' = 0 and by its means the form of the distribution law may 
be determined. 

To arrive at this from the above equation it is simpler to divide 
the equation by N. the number of molecules per unit volume, 
and one has the equation in the form, 

— , - - F F' F F' 

SS - fr » 0, where/,/',/,/' express 

Furthermore, since for equilibrium all directions in space are 
equivalent, therefore the f’s depend on the magnitudes of the 
velodlki only and not on the directions. This may be expressed 
by tho equations 

/ «= €*(«o 

f = 

/ » 

f ^ «*<«'•>• 

for the letter c represents the appropriate vector velocities of the 
molecules in the A, B, a, and 0 impact classes. The square is 
used to moke them independent of the sign of the velocity. 
From the law of conservation of energy one can write 
c* + o'* « e-* + c'» 

benco 

d* = c* + o'* - c'*. 

Putting//' — ff ~ 0 into logarithmic form 

log/ + log/' - log/ - log/' « 0, 
and substituting the values for/, /’, / and /' assumed above, one 
obtains 

+ ^»(c'*) - ^(c*) - .^(c'*) = 0. 
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Substituting for C‘, this becomes 0(c-) + = <P(c'^) + 

4 ,( 0 ^ + c'2 - c'2). 

Differentiating this partially with respect to c^, c'^, and c'“ 
respectively, one obtains* 

<j>'(c^) = + c'" - c"=) 

4,'{c'^) = 4>'{c^ + c'2 - c'2) 

= 4.'{c^ + c'’- - c'=) 
or = 4>'{c'^)- 

Such an equation can hold only if the derivatives are equal to 
a constant which one may call —1/a-, i.e., if 



Integrating this and calling log A ® a constant of integration, 

<^(c-) = —^c- + logA^ 
that is, it can hold only if 

c» 

f == e«(c’) — A^e ~a‘’ 

But / is the abbreviation of / (u, v, w), and C' — A- w*, 

so that 

fi/ \ , q (u* + V* + V*) 

f{u, V, w) = A®e o« 

U* I’* to* 

or, separately,/(u) = Ae~a\f{v) = Ae"a’, and/(ie) = Ae“^. 

If there are N molecules present in a cm® the numbers having 
velocities between u and u + du, v and v -f- dv, and w and w + dw 

U* 

are given by Ndu = Nf{u)du = ANe~«'du,Ndv = ANe"^dv, and 
Nda> = ANe a* dw. 

This is the expression indicating the distribution of velocities. 
The physical meaning of the constants A and a will be deter¬ 
mined in the treattnent of the distribution law as deduced by 
Maxwell (Secs. 34 and 35). 

32. The H Theorem and the Meaning of fl".—The significance 
of the quantity H is far more extensive than a mere aid to the 
determination of the distribution law, for it makes it possible to 
obtain a mechanical significance for an otherwise difficultly inter¬ 
pretable quantity, namely, the entropy. It is, however, beyond 
the scope of this text to derive the relationship or to enter into 
the more recent rigorous proofs of the H theorem. This falls 
into the domain of statistical mechanics. 

*The prime over the ip, i.e., <#>', designates the derivative of <#>. 
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It was noticed that the integrand in the expression for dfl/dl 
was always negative and in the limiting ease of equilibrium 0. 
Thus for every case deviating from the stationary state one 
obtains the inequality 


and only for the stationary state does one obtain the equation 
dll/di — 0. These two statements constitute the Boltzmann // 
theorem in its simplest form. Its significance consists in the 
following: 

Thermodynamics teaches that an isolated system can succes¬ 
sively take on only such states that its entropy always increases. 
If the entropy can no longer increase the system remains in a 
state of equilibrium which is defined by this fact. Thus entropy 
as a function of time follows the inequality that dS/dt ^ 0; 
the negative entropy will consequently be represented by the 
relation —dS/dt g 0, which is completely analogous to the 
inequality for H. Thus it is expected that H must be 
closely related to negative entropy. Since II has a purely 
mechanical definition, a mechanical definition of entropy is 
reached. In fact, it can be shown by analysis^* that for a mona¬ 
tomic gas m equilibrium the entropy, aside from certain con¬ 
stants of integration, is related to the quantity 11 by the relation 

S - -iff = -tff 

Na 

where Jt is the umversal gas constant and Ha is the Avogadro 
number. A still further analysis leads to the interesting result 
that 11 is the negative logarithm of the thermodynamic prob¬ 
ability. This thermodynamic probability is, in turn, the num¬ 
ber of equally probable configuration of the states of the separate 
molecules which will give a resultant thermodynamic state in 
the gas. Thus the negative logarithm of the chance that the 
separate molecules will find themselves in such & configuration 
of states as to give a certain tncrmodynamic state in the gas is 
the quantity H. From the relation between H and entropy one 
can then write that, since — log = 11, therefore S = H/Na 

log Here IFjAem. sigmfiea the thermodynamic probability. 

33. Maxwell’s Deduction of the Distribution of Velocities.— 
The law which was deduced by Boltzmann from a study of the 
equilibrium state existing amoi^ the molecules making elastic 
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impacts was originallj" deduced by Maxwell from considerations 
of pure probabilities. It happens that the assumptions which 
must be made concerning the behavior of the molecules fall into 
a general set of conditions in the theory of probabilities which at 
once specify the form of the distribution law.* These conditions 
are so general that no specific applications to molecules need be 
made, only the molecules must be assumed to fulfil certain con¬ 
ditions. These conditions imply that a steady state has been 
reached and no remnants of external disturbances exist in the gas. 
It also requires that enough molecules be considered so that 
deviations from a mean condition throughout the gas are highly 
improbable. What really should be shown and must exist, as 
the conditions give the true distribution law, is that the equilib¬ 
rium resulting from elastic impacts fulfils the conditions imposed 
in the derivation. 

Let the gas molecules be assumed to obey the following 
conditions. 

1. Assume equilibrium with enough molecules so that the 
number of molecules in any region is the same and so that the 
velocities in any direction are equal. In other words, assume 
that the numbers considered are great enough so that in any 
volume of the gas there will be equal numbers of molecules and 
that the molecules will have the same velocities in all directions. 
The assumption also demands that no clumping or aggregation 
of the molecules e.xists and that all convection or ma,ss movements 
in the gas be absent. These assumptions lead to the following 
consequences: 

a. The components of velocity along any system of coordinates 
are equal. 

b. This isotropy of the gas makes it immaterial what coordi¬ 
nate system the results are expressed in. In other words, an 
equating of the functions expressed in different coordinate 
systems would amount to a statement of the isotropy of. the gas. 

* Maxell’s Ortginal proof is, however, not a definite proof of the condi¬ 
tions e.xisting among the molecules as pointed out by Boltzmann. “On the 
one hand, the distribution of velocities in a stationary state is called forth 
by impacts. On the other hand, in the deduction which follows the exist¬ 
ence of impacts does not enter in at any point, for no use is made of the laws 
of impact. This proof then, if it be assumed correct, could be used to show 
that Max^vell’s law holds if no impacts took place, a thing which is impos¬ 
sible. A rigorous proof of the law can then only come from a study of the 
impacts.” 
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2. The velocities along any three coordinate axes are inde* 
pendent of each other. A statement of this independence would 
be included in multiplying the chance of a velocity along any one 
axis, which depends on the velocity only, with the chance of the 
velocity along one of the other axes and stating that the resultant 
chance is the chance of a combined velocity containing the two 
components, for the multiplication of two probabilities to give 
the resultant probability can only occur if the probabilities are 
independent phenomena.* 

3. Assume the freedom of velocity distribution from any other 
influences, that is, assume that the chance of the velocity of a 
molecule lying between certain limits is a function of the velocHy 

considered and of the limits 
only. This is the same as 
asserting that the distri¬ 
bution of molecular veloci¬ 
ties can be represented by 
a probability function and 
is similar to the assump¬ 
tion made In deducing the 
distribution of the free 
paths. 

Having laid down the 
assumptions concerned, it 
is next convenient to 
visualize the molecular 
no. is. velocities in the following 

manner: 

Assume that at a given instant all the velocitira of the 
molecules in a volume of gas could be photographed as vectors 
whose lengths give the magnitude and whose directions are the 
directions of all the molecular motions at that time. These vec¬ 
tors could then be anangetl bo that they all started from a com¬ 
mon origin 0. If this were done, the resulting figure in space, 
would resemble a perfectly symmetrical spiny sea urchin radiating 
from the center 0. Such a figure is represented in Fig. 18. The 

* This assumption is not at once obvious, for actually among the mole¬ 
cules the components of velocity along any three coordinate axes w, v, and 
w are subject to certain relations, to wit, the conservation of momenta and 
of energy in the case of real molecules. It, however, happens that the laws 
of impact 80 affect the relations that the conditions are fulfilled and the 
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spines would have varying lengths, there being a few very long 
ones and a few short ones, with the length of most of them lying 
about a certain mean value. If about 0 the two spheres be drawn 
of radii c and c + dc, the vectors ending between these two would 
constitute all the velocities present that had values lying between 
c and c + dc. 

Now let 0 be chosen as the origin of any rectangular system of 
coordinates x, y, z. Then any given velocity vector c could be 
decomposed into components u, v, and w along x, y, and z. Thus 
the relation c- = m- + + w- may be assumed to apply between 

the components and c. 

From assumption 3 it can be stated that the chance that an x 
velocity component ends between u and t/ + du is purely a func¬ 
tion of the values of u and du, i.e., it may be written 
Since the velocities are similar and equivalent (assumption la) in 
all directions, the chance of a velocity component along y having 
values between v and v dv and one along z of having values 
between w and w + dw is expressed as f{v)dv and f{w)dw respec¬ 
tively. The chance that a velocity vector ends simultaneously 
between u and u -F du, v and v -{- dv, and w and w -F div is, from 
assumption 2, given by the product 

/ (^^)/(*’)/ {‘w)dudvdw. 

This same group of coordinates goes to make up a single vector 
c as stated above. The chance that this single velocity of value 
c ends in the volume element dudvdw is then, by assumptions, 
a function of c and of dudvdw only. That chance may be 
expressed as F{c)dudvdw, following the notation above. For con¬ 
venience, it may just as well be W'ritten as <^)(c-) dudvdw, where 0 
represents the appropriate form of the function. It now becomes 
possible to express the independence of coordinate systems 
assumed in 16 in the form 

f{u)f{v)f{w)dudvdw = (}>{c-)dudvdw, 
or f{u)f(v)f(w) = <l,(u^ + v”- + w^). 

'i'his condition at once determines the form of the distribution 
law, for it equates the product of a set of functions to a function 
of the sum of the variables. Such a relation is indicative of a 
logarithmic relationship between the variables. Maxwell goes at 
once to the law from the implication contained in this. It is, 
however, possible to deduce this relation mathematically from 
the above equation. 
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Tor the particular value of c chosen, ^(c*) is a constant, that 
is, the differential of this quantity is equal to 0, hence rf(<^(c*)l = 
0 = d[/(u)/(i’)/(u?)l. DiffercntiatinB, 

S'in)i{v)fiw)du +/(u)/'(r)/(u')de +/'(ic)/(u)/(i')dui = 0, 
where the symbol /'(«) represents the derivative of /(u), etc. 
Dividing by /(u) /(i') /(w) the equation becomes 


/(«) /(!>) /(») 

Nowc* = u* + I'* + tc*, hence Ascisaconstantu/fii + + trdir 

= 0. Multiplying this by a constant X and adding the resultant 
to the equation for the ratio of the derivative of the function to 
the functions 


( m '*' *■■■) (m “ 

ia obtained. 

Since by assumption 2 the velocity components ore independent of 
each other this equation can be 0 only if each one of the terms 
separately is equal to 0. This can be expressed by the equations 
below: 

*1 = or log /(«) - -ij u' + log A. 

dv = -\vdi-, or log /(r) = r= + log A. 

y^dio = -^u'dw, or log/(«.') = —^mr + IogA. 

Here A is a constant of integration to bo determined later. From 
these equations it follows that 

/(u) = 

/(r) = Ae”5’'. 

/(it) = Ae“i 



Thus/(u)du, the chance that a molecule has the velocity between 
u and « + du, is given by 
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If there are N molecules present in a cm® the number having 
velocities of this value is given by 

Ndn = NAe~ai dw and likewise for v and w. 

Ndv = NAe~a.t dv. 

Ndui = NAe~a' dw. 

This is the same equation as was obtained in Boltzmann's 
deduction above. 

34. Evaluation of Constants A, and a of Boltzmann and Max¬ 
well’s Deductions.—It now remains to determine the constants 
A and a. This is done as follows: 


=/r 


hence 


N 

N = AN 


N duj 
+ “ 


f- 


e ‘^'du. 


This is a definite integral whose value is —r-V^ 

2 - 


Therefore 

or 

Thus 


and 


1 =n Aay/v 

aV'Jr 
1 

Ndu = N - a^du 


aV^ 


Nd. = N 

Ndu, = N 


1 _rl , 
e dv 


ay/w 

1 

a:\/ir 


e a’dw 


1 -if! 
f(u) = - —e 


f(v) = 

fiw) = 


aVV 

1 

a's/n 


-l! 
e «=• 


1 _fL' 
e a’- 


ay/v 


The chance of a velocity ending simultaneously between v and 
u + du, V and v + dv, and w and w + die is then 

1 — 

f(u)f{v)f{w)dudvdw = dudvdw. 
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c* « u* + t>* + U’’, nnd dtulttlw is pivcn by dc X edS X 
c Bin Od^ in Fig. 10. licnce 

f(u)f(v)/{w)dudvdw *• — CdOd^. 

Tills is the chance of the velocity ending in the clement of volume 
dudvdic, or Iwl^ecii c an«l c + de, 6 and 9 + dO, and ^ and ^ + 
d4>. To KCt the chance of ft velocity cnilinR between c and c + dc 
this must be integrated for all values of 6 from 0 to r and for ^ 
from 0 to 2r, that is, it must be integrated all over the spherical 
shell of thickness dc lying between e and c + dc. If there arc 
A' molecules present in a cm*, the number hawng velocities 
between c and c + dc is obtained by multiplying the quantity 



al)ove by i\ and integrating over the limits mcntionctl. Hence 
A'w, = — e ~‘c'dcj J* sin 


a vv 

This same operation can be carried out more simply by imting 

- Ti-.r-S- 

a**a* 

The chance that this vector ends between c and c + dc is then 
times the volume between c and c + dc in the 
spherical sliell. This has a surface -Ire* and is dc thick, and hence 
the chance of ending in dc is given by 

Pjr = /(uV(»')/(«tO‘lvc*dc 
4 . ^*2, 

^ . - . -c-c -‘dc. 
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If there are N molecules present in a cm^ the number of vectors 
ending between c and c + dc is 

4iV -ii 

Ndc — -a’dc. 

a^-Vir 

The meaning of a may now be determined by considering the 
form of this fimction. Unlike the distribution of free paths, it 
is found that, at c = 0, Ndc = 0, and at c = Ndc — 0. In 
between the function is always positive, and hence it has a maxi¬ 
mum. This maximum represents the speed for which Ndc is 
the greatest; that is to say, it is the most probable speed. To find 
this Ndc must be differentiated and equated to 0. 

dNj 2r 

= 0 =- i/e a^"dc -j- e a’2cdc, 

dc a- 

whence 

c = a. 

Hence the a of this equation represents the most probable speed. 

36. Plot of the Law and Various Averages,—It is now possible 
to plot the curve representing this law. For the purpose of 
plotting it is to be noted that the equation may be written 

in terms of the parameter that is, the velocities may be 

expressed in terms of their values relative to a, the most probable 
speed, i.e., relative to the maximum of the curve. Then to plot 
it one may write 


4 _Eldc AN „ -iij , c 

Ndc = — j=.N—xe or’— = — 7 =x--c dx, where x = -• 

Vir « « VV “ 

If, then, a suitable value for dx be chosen, say dx = dc/a = 0.10, 
Ndc may be evaluated for various values of x. Such a plot is 
shown in Fig. 20, where N was chosen as 100. 

It is seen at once that the curve is not symmetrical as regards 
c = a, or X = 1. In fact, a slightly greater area lies to the right 
of a: = 1. It is then obvious that a will not represent the average 
speed but will be less. Let the average speed c be computed 


pciVjc 1 AN 

Jo ^ 


‘ c^dc. 


Putting it into terms of c/a = x, dc/a = dx, 

Aa r’° 


■ 
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This, again, is a definite integral whose value leads to c = 2a/Vr. 
Thus the average speed is 2f'\/ir times the most probable speed,' 
that is, 6 = 1.128q'. 

Finally, the dissymmetry of the curve demands the use of a 
third average velocity. The molecular velocities are found 
experimentally from the relation that 


p = gTinic^, where nm = p, hence \/^ = 



Thus the actual values of the velocities obtained are not iho 
ai’crage velociUes but the sguorc root of the average sguared velocities 
(Sec. 11). This, owing to the dissymmetry of the curve, will 
again be towards higher Values of the velocity than either the 
most probable speed or the average speed, since in such an 
average the higher velocities will receive greater prominence. 
The root-mean-square speed, Vc*, hereafter to be designated by 
C, is found as follows 
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Putting X = c/a, 

C = ri f is obtained, whence 

V IVrrJo J 




.224a. 


Thus one has to remember that molecular speeds are designated 
in terms of three quantities—the most probable, the average, 
and the square root of the moan stiuaro speed—which are related 
to each other by the equation 


a 


: c : 


C = 



1.128 : 1.224. 


The ratio of c to C is seen to be 



or 0.922. 


Owing to these 


differences great care must be used in applying the equations of the 
kinetic theory in order to insure the use of the proper average. 

36. Maxwell’s Distribution Law and the Theorem of Equipar- 
tition.—^In Section (9) of Chapter II it was shown that if one 
assumed the kinetic interpretation of gaseous pressure, and the 
experimental justification of Avogadro’s rule, one was led to the 
conclusion that the average translational kinetic energy of each gas 
in a mixture of gases in equilibrium was the same. This conclusion 
was there asserted to be one manifestation of a more general law 
known as the Maxwell-Boltzmann law of equipartition of energy. 
It was also stated in a foot note that the deduction of the pressure 
of a gas on the basis of simple kinetic theory assumptions in Sec¬ 
tion (5) contained another aspect of the same assumption in the 
postulate that the velocity of the gas molecules along any one of 
the sides of the rectangular box was the same. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the kinetic theory is to formulate 
mathematically the behavior of gases on the basis of Newtonian 
mechanics it would seem more fitting that the law of equiparti¬ 
tion should be deduced as a consequence of the assumptions of 
the fundamental kinetic theory by logical mathematical processes, 
and then be used in predicting Avogadro’s rule, rather than the 
reverse. It happens that the first rigorous attempts at such a 
deduction resulted from some of the analyses made in the process 
of the deduction of Maxwell’s law of distribution of velocities by 
the Boltzmann method. Furthermore the Maxwell deduction 
of this law also contained the tacit assurhptions of the law of 
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equipartition restricted to translational velocities in its funda¬ 
mental postulates. Finally the application of the law of equipar¬ 
tition to the interpretation of many physical problems is made by 
the use of the distribution law in such a form that it e.\presses 
the law of equipartition of energy. Accordingly since the law 
of equipartition of energy is bound up so intimately with the law of 
distribution of velocities it seems fitting that a brief discussion of 
its derivation should occur at this point. The application of the 
theorem of equipartition to the study of specific heats and the 
limitations of the theorem may, however, be properly discussed 
in a later chapter. 

Before proceeding with the discussion it may be well to point 
out that very few questions in the kinetic theory of gases ha\e 
been the subject of so much controversy as the questions of the 
validity of the various attempted proofs of the theorem of equi¬ 
partition. While in the earlier years the problem was treated 
from the point of view of elastic molecular impacts, it has in 
recent years been studied almost exclusively by the more general 
and powerful methods of statistical mechanics Unfortunately, 
the study of this subject would furnish the material for a book 
in itself, and so cannot be discussed at this point. From the 
more elementary point of view a very good idea of the problem 
can be obtained from both the elastic-solid-impact analysis** and 
from the elementary analysis by means of statistical mechanics 
given in Clemens-Schaefer’s “Einfuhrung in die Theoretische 
Physik,” vol. 2, part I, pages 401--103, and Chap. X, page 418 
and especially pages 450 and 4o8ff. This*® does not contain 
a critical review of the subject. For this reference may be made 
to Jeans "Dynamical Theory of Gases,” Chaps. Ill, IV, and 
V.*^ There is also a very exhaustive study of the problems of 
statistical mechanics in an article by P. and T. Ehrenfest** in 
"EncycIop4die des Sciences Mathematiques,” vol. IV, I, Paris, 
1915, which contains further references to later literature and a 
comment by Borel. 

Historically, the theorem of equipartition of energy of mole¬ 
cules in a system of varying masses was first enunciated by Water- 
ston** in 1845. His proof, according to a footnote by Rayleigh, 
could hardly be accepted as valid, although at the time Rayleigh 
commented on the importance of the contribution. JIavwell,** 
in 1859, independently arrived at the same conclusions. In 1861, 
Boltzmann-* again brought the question into prominence and 
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extended it to all degrees of freedom in equilibrium. The matter 
was again discussed by Maxwell in a paper in 1879. Since then 
the question has been variously attacked by many workers, 
including Lorentz, Gibbs,Jeans, and others chiefly in the 
field of statistical mechanics. Jeans-* in particular believed to 
have derived the theorem in a rigorous fashion. Other workers 
appear to be dissatisfied with his deduction, and at present it is 
difficult to judge the exact status of the question. The question 
hinges largely on the implications included in the postulates on 
the basis of which the particular deduction is made. The exact 
situation might be stated as follows: Mathematical proofs of the 
theorem of equipartition have been given which very nearly, 
if not completely, establish the theorem as a result of the under¬ 
lying assumptions of the application of Newtonian mechanics 
to gases made up of moving particles as postulated by the kinetic 
theory. On the other hand, while the experimental evidence 
to some extent bore out the predictions of the theorem, it seemed 
to fall seriously short in many cases. The explanation of this 
failure of the equipartition theorem was interpreted in the light 
of the new quantum effects.The significance of these effects 
seems to lie in a direction which points towards a failure of the 
Newtonian mechanics and the laws of electrodynamics under 
certain conditions. If this explanation is correct, the failure of 
the equipartition theorem may in some measure be led back to a 
failure of the molecules to obey the laws of Newtonian mechanics 
assumed in the deduction of the equipartition theorem. This 
type of departure from classical mechanics is to be seen in the 
case of the behavior of Cp-® for H 2 at low pressures and is not 
related to the relativity modifications. The application of the 
quantum mechanics to these phenomena then, in reality, is 
not a modification but rather an extension of the theorem to 
cover the problems introduced by non-Newtonian mechanics 
in the sense above mentioned. Thus it may be asserted that to a 
limited extent experiment bears out the predictions of the theorem 
of equipartition, while it shows clearly that the underlying 
assumptions are not completely adequate to describe all phenom¬ 
ena. The result is that it at present seems futile to discuss 
much further the question of the adequacy of the proofs of the 
theorem when it is faced with the difficulties encountered in the 
quantum effects. Considering the evidence as a whole, it would 
be not far from correct to accept the theorem as proved for practi- 
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cal purposes to the extent that the observed quantum effects 
■will permit it. 

In what follows a brief deduction of the law of equipartition as 
applied to translational motions of the molecules will be given in 
a manner similar to that used by Boltzmann following from his 
proof of the distribution law.** The treatment here given is 
taken from Clemens-Schaefer and is a direct consequence of one 
of the steps of the deduction of the distribution law as given in 
Sec. 31. Following the derivation, a brief discussion of this 
type of derivation will be given as laid down by Jeans.*^ Finally, 
the distribution law for translational velocities will be written 
in a form which includes the assumption of equipartition of 
energy. The law will then be written in other forms as deduced 
by Clemens-Schaefer from statistical mechamcs for the case of 
rotational energies »and for the case where the energies in equilib¬ 
rium may be in’any form. The equipartition law written in 
these forms, 'even though not deduced, will be of service in later 
applications of the theorem of equipartition and distribution of 
energies among the molecules. 

Deduction of the Law of Equipartition for Translational Energies 
in Gaseous Mixtures. —^All quantities referring to one of the gases 
of a binary gaseous mixture may be designated by the subscript 
1, and all those of the other gas by the subscript 2. Then it 
is possible to consider impacts of molecules of one of the gases 
with each other, impacts of the molecules of the other gas 
wdth each other, and Impacts of molecules of the one gas with 
molecules of the other gas. Now in Sec. 31, in the Boltzmann 
deduction of the distribution law. it was shown that the distribu¬ 
tion law is defined by the relation expressing equilibrium in the 
form: 

Fy— EE' “ 0 . 

This relation also contains a proof of the law of equipartition for 
the translational energies in a gas, as will bo seen in what follows. 
The expression above may at once be carried over to the case for 
equilibrium in a gaseous mixture if the proper subscripts are added 
to the letters. Before ■writing these expressions, the above expres¬ 
sion may be reduced to^the form independent of the number of 
the molecules present by di-viding by the number of molecules per 
cm*, or N. This gives the expression in the form 


sr-sr^c. 
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Applying it now to the mixtures of the two gases, three equations 
are obtained applpng in turn to gas 1, gas 2, and to the mixture 
of the gases, 

/i/i' - /i/i' = 0 gas 1. 

Mi - f^f^' = 0 gas 2. 

fifi ~ = 0 gas 1 and gas 2. 


As in Sec. 32, the first two expressions lead to the distribution law 
with the proper subscripts added to the constant terms. These 
take the form 

fi-Ai^e “■ and/2 = A2®e > 


where Ai =-and A^ — 


oil 


■\/ir 


cti 


Vir 


Accordingly, 
1 


u*4-«**+«?* 


/i = 


aiM«' 


and /i = 


e 


which may also be directly related to the average squared 
velocities Cr and C 2 * by the relations found in Sec. 35. The 
third relation between the dashed and undashed letters and 
the accented and unaccented letters will then be expressions of the 
form above, in which the velocity vectors u, v, and w take on the 
designation appropriate to their type. Simple algebraic manipu¬ 
lations of these expressions lead to an expression between the 
l/a, and l/aa, which, translated in terms of the averaged square 
velocities, give the simple relation 


This is the same expression deduced from Avogadro’s rule and 
the pressure relation in a gas in Sec. 9 and which states equiparti- 
tion. Thus the theorem of equipartition has been proved for 
translational motion for the case of a gas, using the assumptions 
of elastic impacts only. The validity of such a proof lies only in 
the question as to whether the conditions implying equipartition 
were not contained in one of the postulates underljdng the theorj’. 
This w'as, in fact, done in deducing the law of distribution of 
velocities in Maxw'ell’s fashion, through the assumption of inde¬ 
pendence of velocity coordinates coupled with the other assump¬ 
tions. The proof of equipartition in the Boltzmann treatment 
above is as correct as the assumptions underlying the derivation 
of the distribution law. According to Jeans, the derivation of 
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Boltzmann is not much better off in regard to the implied assump¬ 
tions than Maxwell’s ori^al distribution-law derivation was. 
Ip Boltzmann’s case the proof included the assumption of 
independence of space and velocity coordinates instead of the inde¬ 
pendence of velocity components among themselves. The ques¬ 
tion of the distribution law has been discussed by Boltzmann” 
and by Lorentz.” Burbuiy*' questions the validity of this proof, 
but the doubt is not shar^ by Jeans, In any case, the proof 
here given is not necessarily very rigorous, and as it is specialized 
in its scope, recourse should, in general, best be had to the more 
complete proofs in statistical mechanics. 

It is of use to consider certfun modifications of the distribution 
law which express at the same time the law of equipartition of 
energy. These laws are deduced from statistical reasoning and 
will only be given here in brief. The Maxwell distribution law 
m the form given in Sec. 35, expressing equipartition for trans¬ 
lational energies, may be transformed into a form frequently 
written and indicating an energy distribution rather than 
a velocity distribution. The equation given in Sec. 35 was 
4N 

The c* and a* may be multiplied by m, the moss of a molecule, and 
the c*and a* by Theequation then becomes 
„ 4Arm>* , , 

Now it was shown in Sec. 5 that = RT, and in Sec. 35 

2 j 

that a* = gC*, whence ma* = RT. If the gas constant, R per 

cm®, divided by JV, the number of molecules per cm*, be called k, 
where k is the average energy taken to raise the temperature of one 

molecule l°C.,thrn it is at once found that = fcT, But^ma’ 

is the most probable kinetic energy of the molecules. Thus 
can be expressed in terms of temperature from the relation 
above. The constant k is called the Boltzmann constant. Put¬ 
ting this into the equation above the relation is had in the form 
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Occasionally, it is found convenient to write the expression above 
in another form. Designating by the letter h, the equa¬ 
tion becomes 


Nac = 47rA^ 


\ ?r / 




which is a form often used in the literature. 

For the case of rotational equipartition the distribution of rota¬ 
tional energies is given by 


dbj 





where Nja is the number of molecules out of N that have angular 
velocities between w and w -h dec, and I is the moment of inertia. 

Extension of the Distrihidion Law to Include Potential Energy .— 
It is of importance to consider the extension of the distribution 
law to the case of molecules which find themselves in a field of 
force. This situation is frequently encountered in the problems 
of molecules exerting attractive forces on each other, in the case 
of molecules passing through the force field at the boundary of 
a liquid or a solid, and of molecules which find themselves 
in a gravitational field. To consider the case of molecules of a 
gas in equilibrium in a force field, one can choose the case of the 
earth’s gravitational field for convenience. To this end an 
infinitely long vertical cylinder filled ^Yith gas in the earth’s 
gravitational field may be considered. This cylinder must 
be assumed to be isolated from all external disturbances and 
to have been left to itself long enough to have gained equilibrium; 
that is, to have reached a condition where all net mass, momen¬ 
tum, or heat transfer has ceased. Under these conditions one 
must first consider w'hat the temperature conditions in the 
cylinder are. The reason for this lies in the fact that if one 
regard a molecule at some point h above the base of the cylinder, 
the molecule under the force of gravity will have work done 
on it of value mgh in going to the bottom layer, where m is the 
mass of the molecule and g is the gravitational acceleration. 
This decrease in potential energy leads to an increase in the 
velocity u of the molecule, and hence for every molecule going 
downward to /i = 0 it leads to an increase in the average velocity 
and thus the temperature of the gas. On the other hand, every 
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molecule going upward from 0 to A will lose an amount of kinetic 
energy or heat in order to gain its higher position in the potential 
field. Thus molecules going to k have their kinetic energy 
reduced, while molecules descending increase that energy in 
the region to which they go. Thus it might seem at first sight 
as if a, the most probable velocity at h, might be les.s than aj, 
the similar velocity at A = 0, and thus that the temperature 
7*0 at A = 0 might be greater than the temperature at A. Meas¬ 
urements, however, show the temperature to be the same 
throughout the cylinder. The explanation of this apparent 
paradox was accomplished by Boltzmann as follows. Under 
equilibrium conditions at any point such as A, one may assume 
the Maxwellian distribution of velocities to exist with a most 
probable velocity a and a corresponding temperature T with N 
molecules per cm*. At A = 0 one con assume a prob.'iblc 
velocity ao, a temperature To and Nn molecules per cm*. The 
number o! molecules at A and 0, respectively, with velocities 
between c and c + dc will then be given by . 

4A* -- 

... . 

dN, - 7 =c*c ••’oc. 

«0*-y/y 

Consider a horizontal plane P between 0 and A and fix attention 
on the movement of moleculc.s across unit area of P per second 
in both directions. To do this if A be made of the order of a 
free path, one need only rcg.ard u, the vertical component of 
velocities of the molecules going down from A, and up from A = 0. 
The number of molecules per second going downward through 

unit area of P from A will be u times the ■ ^ molecules 
ay/v 

oC velocity between u ovkI w -V- du in UTni, voitiTne at A. Of 
those molecules going toward P from above, all will pass through 
as the earth’s field is acting to a:d their passage downward. 
The total number of molecules of all velocities u along the i-axis 
passing downward through 1 cm* of P per second will then be 
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For the molecules of velocity u the number headed upward from 
h = 0 which would strike unit area of P per second is 

No -Hi, 

- -p^ue a„mu. 

aoVJT 

Of these, however, only those Avhose velocity u is such that 

(u > V2^) or ^ mgh wdll succeed in traversing the 

distance h from /i = 0 to h against the earth’s gravitational field. 
Hence the number of molecules of all velocities along x from 
h - 0 Avhich pass through unit area of P per second and reach 
h is 


No 

ao'x/iT' 


^ CO 

s/^gh 


2 -;, Noao 

ric '^odu = -7=e “« • 

2V^ 


Now absence of net mass motion, i.c., equilibrium, says that 
the number of molecules of all velocities involved in the exchange 
across P between h = 0 and h must be equal. Hence one can 

2oh 

write that Na = NoaoC . 

If one next consider the transfer of kinetic energy of translation 
across P, one need only remember that each molecule of velocity 


component along u starts to carry with itself an energy 


in either direction. Hence the total energy transfer downward 
from h across unit area of P per second is 


N m r 
a ■s/v 2 Jo 


00 

u^e 


ti* 

°'du = 


Nma^ 



The molecules moving upward from h = Q io h will each only 

succeed in carrying an energy — mgh to the layer at h 

so that the transfer of energy upAvard from h = 0 to h through 
unit area of P per second for molecules of all velocities u will 
be 


No 




( — mghjue 




_ Nooco^m^-^ 

, du = --rre “O • 

2V^ 2 


Here again absence of a net energy transport corresponding to 
equilibrium demands that 
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2£5 

Na* = Nooio^e 

But the absence of net mass transport also set the condition 
that 

Sgfc 

Na = NeaoC "•*. 

Since both these conditions obtain for equilibrium, it is clear 
that they can simultaneously hold true only if a* = ao\ This 
means that the most probable velocity a at ft must be equal to 
ao, the most probable velocity at A = 0, which, by multiplying 
both sides of the equation by the same appropriate constants, 
3 delds the equality of temperature throughout the cylinder. 
It is therefore clear that the discussion which appeared to lead 
to an inequality of temperature was incomplete and incorrect. 
The source of the error In the reasoning lay in another item 
exhibited by the equations above. Since 
_22i 

Na — NcOoe “»*, 

and since a - an, therefore N - Nue . This says that the 
number of molecules per unit volume at A is Jess than the 
number No of molecules per unit volume at A = 0 by the factor 
—ish 

€ Thus while the downward-moving molecules all get 
through and deliver more enci^ to the lower layers, there are 
just enough more molecules, due to the concentration change, 
of an energy which diminished by mgh will reach A with the 
energy taken out by the downward-moving molecules to main¬ 
tain equilibrium 

If one regard the expression N = Nxfi and multiply numer¬ 
ator and denominator of the exponent with m/2, one has at 
once that 

", 

iV « JVoc 2 = jVoc 

where kT = a being the most probable velocity common 

to all portion*! of the gas. It is seen therefore that if onS regard 
the concentration of the molecules in the cylinder, it varies 
exponentially from A = 0 on upward and does so the more 
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rapidly the greater the mass of the molecules m and the greater 
the acceleration due to the force field. If both sides of the 

equation be multiplied by one has 

1 1 yngA 

^NmC^ = ^NortiCH 


or 

mgh 

p = Poe 

which is the well-known law of atmospheres.- 
If one fixes one’s attention on the N molecules at a height h 
above the origin, it is clear that the number of molecules of 
velocity between c and c + dc wiU be given by 


4iV -- 
=c®e “’dc. 




2gh 


Replacing N by its equivalent N = NoC “% one has 


4A^o o ' 

Ndc = -7=c-e 

a®Vir 


c-+2ah 

“* dc. 


It is seen that the number of molecules of velocities between c 
and c -f- dc at a height /i in a potential field for which the potential 

4A^o 


gh is given by gh = x is Ndc^ = 




c^e dc. Setting 


-y = Ek, = kT, and mgh = Ep, where Ek and Ep are the 

kinetic and potential energies, respectively, one can write the 
law above by the appropriate multiplication with m/2 or powers 
thereof as 


dNE 


2NoVEk 


Ek+Ep 

dE. 


This is a more general form of the law of distribution of energies 
including kinetic energy of translation and the potential energy. 

mgh 

From the relation N — N^e deduced above, one may 
generalize the expression to apply to any force field. If h 
^Pply to a distance x along the x-axis, and if gh be represented 
by the potential x, then mgh in the more general sense becomes 
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m \~dx. For a distribution of potential along y the corre- 

Jo 

. r*5x 

sJ)onding quantity at y is trt I -^dy and at z it is m -^dz. If 

then the chance be considered that a molecule has a velocity 
between u and « + du at a point s in a potential field, this 
chance will be 

avT 

and likewise for the components v and u) along y and 2 at y 
and Z'. 

dW, = — 

a\/r 

dw^ = _■ ^‘)dw. 

as/* 

The chance that a molecule at this point m the field has a velocity 
between u and u + du, a and v + dv, w and uj + dta becomes, 
if one set 

Jo fi*+ri''*'Jo 

where xo is a constant determined by the potential xo at the origin, 
j mu* , mi)* , mia* me* 

+ = - 2 -: 

= Ci€ ^ ^ '^dududu). 

If No is the number of molecules per cm* at z = 0 , y => 0, z = 0, 
where x = Xb, then the number of molecules of velocity r per 

unit volume is iVodlTxo = -VoCi® **'^”^^"*°)dudvdw. At any 
point x,y,z in the volume dxdydz at a putcnlial x tl'® munlicr 
of molecules with velocities «, v, and w is 

dZ = JVijCic ^ ^ *^dHd[>d[(jdidyrf2. 

1( now one intogralo over all valuta of velocity components fmni 
0 to CO, the resulting number of molecules is the number of 
molecules in the element dxdydz having a potential energy x 
irrespective of their velocity. Thus 
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^CO ^co p03 1 / fflc* . \ 

dN = I I N^Cie )dxdydzdudvdw 

Jo Jo Jo 


VlX 

= N^CiC ^"^dxdydz. 


dNiNa is the chance dW that a molecule will find itself in a 
volume dxdydz = dr at a point in the potential field where the 
potential is x at a temperature T. This chance is seen to be 

tnx 

dW = CiB *^dr. As mx is the potential energy U of the 
molecule, the chance that a molecule will find itself in a volume 
dr in which it has the potential energy U at a temperature T 
is given by 

_u 

dW = Cze *2’dr. 


This equation is of great importance in many problems of molec¬ 
ular behavior involving molecular for.ee fields and thus finds 
frequent application. 

37. Correction of Mean-free-path Equation of Clausius for 
Distribution of Velocities.—In the preceding deduction for the 
mean free paths (Sec. 18), the velocity u of the molecules was 
supposed to be the same for all the molecules. Actually, u is 
not the same and the derivation must be corrected for this fact. 
In the Clausius deduction the relative velocity of approach 
between two molecules was set as 

J .2 _ ^ yz _ 2uv cos 

where 4> was the angle between the velocities. This was reduced 
to r = w\/2 -y/i — cos on the assumption that u = v. As 
this is no longer the case, the value for f, the average relative 
velocity which is given by 


becomes 

f 


j: 


r sin <})dt}} 


= i I y/u- + — 2uv cos sin (pd4> 

AJ 0 


_1_ 

Quv 

J_ 

Qiw 

6ui' 


(u" -f — 2uv cos 

— -j- — 2ua)5^ -b -b + 2uv)^^ 

— {u — vy -b (a -b vy 
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The value of f depends on whether u > v or f > u, for if u > 
solution gives for u > v a positive value for m — v and hence f * 

i' If n > u, (ti — v) becomes negative, the signs are reversed 
Sii 

and it 13 necessary to write f = Now in the preceding 

deduction of Clausius, u was equal to the average speed, or ti = 
a. f, however, must be determined from the chance of a 

Vv 

given u or V taken from the Maxwell law. This probability for 

4 -- 4 . 

i> is P, =- “'dv, and for u is P„ --“*du. It is 

a*Vff a*Vv 

now necessary to average f for collisions between molecules of all 
possible velocities. Since f depends on both u and v and on their 
relative magnitudes, it is necessary to proceed as follows: First 
assume u constant and take into account the variation of v. 
Then fw becomes 




‘3u* + V* . . , r-Su* + u* .*1 


The integration between 0 and u of the term applies to 

3ti* + w* 

values of u > V, and the integration from u to » of the —^— 

term applies to values of u < v. The is then the average r 
for all values of v. It must next be multiplied by the chance of a 
velocity u and integrated from 0 to » to take account of the 
variations in the velocity u. The tedious integration will not be 
carried out here, and the reader is referred to the integration as 
carried out in Winkelmana’s “Handbuch.*-’* Integration yields 


2a\/2 f /= 
T = —or - = V2, 

’ tt 


Hence the relative velocity of the molecules to be used in the 
equation for the free paths is now times the average velocity 
of a single molecule. In Clausius’ derivation the value found 
was f = 4u/3. Thus the Maxwellian distribution of velocities 
changes the value of the relative velocity from 1.33 to 1.41. 
The expression for the mean free path 
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4 

gTTffW 

previously deduced now becomes 

L = —J^ - 

•v/2x<r W 


38 . The Mean Free Paths of Molecules in a Gas Composed of 
Molecules of Different Kinds.—When one gas molecule of diam¬ 
eter cTi in a gas composed of molecules of diameter a-o is con¬ 
sidered the question arises as to which value of a to use in the 
expression L = l/('s/ 2 x(rW). A brief consideration of the ele¬ 
mentary deduction will show that for this simple case the mole¬ 
cule of radius ci will exclude in its path L the centers of all 
molecules az which lie closer than <ri /2 -j- 0-2/2 from it, for a 


collision occurs whenever the centers approach within 


O’! ~t~ Q-g 
2 


of each other. Thus for this case it is only necessary to replace 
the <r of the equation for homogeneous molecules by a value 
o-a = (<ri -f 0-2)/ 2 . 

The above expression was, however, deduced on the assump¬ 
tion that all molecules of diameter 0-2 are at rest, and that only 
the one molecule of diameter <ri is in motion. If now all 
molecules are moving, that of diameter o-i may have a velocity 
Cl different from those of diameter 0-2, whose velocity may be 
called C2. This case may be reduced to the one above by con¬ 
sidering all the 0-2 molecules at rest and the tri molecule moving 
relatively to them with the average relative velocity. This was 
done for the case of all molecules having the same velocities in 
Sec. 19 and for the case of all molecules having the same average 
velocities, assuming Maxwell’s distribution in Sec. 37 of Chap. IV. 
In the former case the relative velocity was f = 4 c/ 3 , and in the 
latter case it was f — ■\/ 2 c, where c was the average velocity. 
In the present instance the ci molecules have an average velocity 
Cl and the 0-2 molecules an average velocity C2. It becomes 
necessary to der ve the expression for f for the case where the 
two velocities exist. For the case that the 0-2 molecules move at 
right angles to the a\ molecules the relative velocity will be 
Vci^ -f- C2^, for the relative velocity is the sum of the two 
velocity vectors at right angles to each other. Thus in this case 
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^ 1 ^^ _ y'ti* + ci*/^i. In the earlier deductions where the 
molecules were all supposed to have the same velocity c, f/c = 
and where Maxwell’s distribution was assumed, the mole¬ 
cules having the same average velocity c, the ratio was f/c = 
V2. These values, in turn, put the factors fi and the V2 
in the denominator of the equation for L. Hence were the 
expression above the true one for the relative velocity considering 
a <Ti molecule moving among molecules, Lv w’ould become 


r<r„-.V- 


+ c 


For Li, the mean free path of a at molecule moving amongaj mole¬ 
cules, the expression would be 


Li 


+ Si* 

TT— 


It now happens that if the rigorous analysis be earned through 
assuming a Maxwellian distribution of velocities with average 
velocities and it for the molecules, the integrations for the a> er- 
nge relative velocities, assuming all angles of motion of ai mole¬ 
cules and ffj molecules, yield a relative velocity f = •v/dl* + 
This, strangely, is the value found to be the case for the motions 
at right angles only The detailed analysis of the strict averaging 
is, however, too lengthy for inclusion in this text, and reference 
should be made to the noteworthy deduction as given in the 
appendix of 0. E. Jlcyers’ "Ivinetic Theory of Gases.”* It is of 
interest to obserN’o that if ci = this term gives the I^Iaxwell free 
path. 

One more case of interest now demands attention and that is 
the question of the free path of a ai molecule in a gaseous mixture 
of N 1 molecules of the ci type and Nj molecules of the a type per 
cm*. To get this, one can reflect that ci, the average velocity of 
the (Ti molecule, divided by Lu, the mean free path of that mole¬ 
cule in the mixture, gives the number of molecular encounters Tt 


* Since ■■ gmsTj* the X’aluett of tlie Ci. cj fornia cun be replaced by 

expreviotw in tennsof m, and mj, thusaimplifyin}' the expressions 
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per second of a o-j molecule with <ri and o-j molecules. If there are 
Ni of the molecules in a cm®, the ai molecule will collide with 

Y ~ 'irci'\/2tTi^N I 
1j 

of molecules of its own kind per second. If there are Nz of the o-j 
molecules in a cm® the tri molecule will collide with ^ = CitctoW: 

Li 

+ co'/ci of the ffz molecules per second. Thus the number 
of impacts per second of the <ri molecule will be 

Fi = iCvJi- + 

Since Ln = then 
11 

__1_ 

■\/2rNiiri‘^ + wNz(Ta‘^'\/cr -j- Cz‘/ci 

Similarly, the mean free path Lzi of the cz molecules in the mix¬ 
ture will be 

^ __ I 

■\^2TrNz<r2^ -j- TtN yCTa^'s/ -f- Ci^lCi 

39. Mean Collision Frequency of Molecules of a Given Speed, 
Mean Free Path of Such Molecules, Tait's Free Path.—In Sec. 
37 the Maxwell free path for molecules moving with a Maxwellian 
distribution of velocities was deduced. This deduction gave the 
mean free path by dividing the average speed c by the mean num¬ 
bers of collisions per second averaged over all molecules. The 
deduction was made by computing the average value of the colli¬ 
sion frequency for molecules moving with a Maxwellian distribu¬ 
tion, and dividing this into c. The process by which this was 
accomplished can be seen in Secs. 18 and 37, where it is deduced. 
The matter may be regarded in another light, however, which 
leads to different results. It is obvious that the collision fre¬ 
quency Z must depend on the velocity of the molecule con¬ 
sidered. If one can calculate Z, this frequency for a molecule of 
speed c, then one can calculate the mean free path of a molecule 
of speed c among the other molecules moving with Maxwell’s 
distribution of velocities. This will lead to a value for the mean 
free path of a molecule of velocity c. It is of importance to 
know this quantity for such a molecule, and it will, accordingly, 
be calculated in what follows. Having this, it is then possible to 
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determine the average value of L for Lc averaged over all possible 
speeds. Such an average path, designated by Lt, is numerically 
different from the ratio of the averaged velocity and collision fre¬ 
quency of Maxwell. As both are used in calculations, it is essen¬ 
tial to know both values. Different modes of averaging are 
appropriate to the different problems of kinetic theory in which 
the mean free path plays a part, just as variously averaged speeds 
are useful in discussions involving the molecular speeds. It may 
be pointed out that the Maxwell free path is the one commonly 
used by physicists in developing approximate discussions along 
kinetic-theory lines because of its simplicity. The legitimacy 
depends on the particular use of the free path, though Tail’s 
complex free path is in most cases the more accurate. 

If the attention be fixed on those molecules which have a 
particular speed, it is evident that the mean number of collisions 
per second of such molecules with all others will depend on the 
speed of the molecules under consideration. The evaluation oj 
ihU mean number of collisions per second, Z, for molecules of speed 
e moving in a gas in which the most probable molecular speed is 
a will now be carried out. 

On the average, a molecule of speed c will collide in unit time 
with all of the molecules of speed c' contained in a cylinder whose 
base U and whose height is the relative velocity 


6 being the angle between c and c'. Choose polar coordinates 
having the direction of c as axis, then 9 and give the direction 
of the velocity of the other molecule c'. 

By Sec. 34 the number of molecules in unit volume for which 
c' lies between c' and c' -f dc', 0 between 0 and 0 + d0, and 
^ between 4> and 0 -h is 


so that the mean number of collisions per second will be 


=l’’rc'*e “'dc' sin Odddip. 


The total number of collisions per second experienced by a mole¬ 
cule of speed c is obtained by integrating this with respect to c' 
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from 0 to to 0 from 0 to ir, and to tj) from 0 to 2'n-. Integration 
with respect to 4> is effected at once by merely writing in 27r for d<l). 
Integration with respect to 6 may be conveniently carried out by 
using the relative velocity as variable. One has 

VrdVr = cc' sin OdO. 


Making these substitutions, the total number of collisions per 
second experienced by a molecule of speed c may be expressed by 


2 c' 


-VKe 

c 


dc'dVr. 


The integration limits with respect to Vr are as follows: 

d <c d > c 

0 = 0 Yr = c — d Yr = d — c 

6 = TT Yr = c -Y d Yr — d -Y c 


so that integration with respect to Yr yields tw’O different expres¬ 
sions according to the relative sizes of d and c. These are 


J Yr^dYr = = 


|c'(c'2 -j- Zd) 
|c(c* -1- 3c'^) 


d <c 
d> c 


The total number of collisions is now to be obtained by inte¬ 
grating over all values of d from 0 to oo, using the appropriate 
integral according as c' < c or d > c, i.e., 



It will be observed that the terms in the brackets are physically 
dimensionless. They form a function of a variable x = c!a 
defined by means of integration with respect to the variable y = 
d/a. The factor outside the brackets has the dimensions of 
reciprocal time as it should have. 

The mean number of collisions per second is thus: 


Z 


y/vNiT-a 


X 


in which stands for the terms in brackets, i.e., 
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St'C®) = Ij^ (y* + 3i*y*}e-''*dy + |J^ + 3i?/^)e-‘'®dy, and 

~ £ 
a 

This function can be reduced to somewhat simpler terms by 
iiieans of the integration formula 

the result being 

^(z) = zf-*’ + {2z- + 1) c-»'dy. 

From this formula values of ^(z) and related functions have 
been computed and may be found in tables.* 

The result of the analysis is this: The mean number of collisions 
per second experienced by a molecule of speed c -« za, where a 
is the most probable speed, is given by 

Z - 

z 

where the factor —^ can be obtained from the tables. 

X 

Thus the mean collision frequency of molecules of a given 
speed has been found to depend on the particular speed of the 
molecules considered. Their mean free path, similarly, depends 
on the speed, since 



in which c is the speed and Z the mean collision frequency of the 
molecules chosen. 

Applying the expression for Z from above the result is, for Lt, 
the mean free path of the molecules of speed c in a gas in which 
the most probable speed is a: 


•\/irfV<r*^(z) 

wherein x — c/a. 

This formula might be written: 


‘ vNa* ’J'(z) ' 
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in which form it is recognized that the first factor is the Clausius 
free-path formula for the case where all the molecules are at 
rest save the one whose free path is under consideration (Sec. 16). 
This corresponds to the free path in the present analysis of a 
molecule for which x is very large. The second factor may 
thus be regarded as a correction factor which allows for the fact 
that the molecule under consideration does not move with infinite 
speed with respect to the others. Values for the second factor 
may be found in tables.® 

Starting with the assumption of a free path varying with the 
speed as deduced above, Tait calculated a new vtean free path. 
Tait's calculation of the mean free path differs from that of 
Maxwell in that it starts from the formula for the mean free path 
of molecules of a given speed c and averages the values of Lc, 
weighting them according to the distribution of velocities. Tait’s 
free path is thus given by: 

1 C^ix^e-^-dx 
7rV<r®Jo 'I'Ca:) 

The definite integral occurring here has been computed by Tait, 
who finds the value 0.677, so that the Tait free path is 

, 0.677 

' 

It is important to see why Tait’s free path differs from that 
of Maxwell. Examination of the derivations of the two that 
have been given will show that Maxwell’s free path is obtained 
by dividing c, the mean speed, by Z, the mean number of colli¬ 
sions per second averaged over all the molecules. On the other 
hand, Tait takes the value of the free path cjZ appropriate to 
each speed and averages this over all the molecules. Obviously, 
still another free path would be obtained if the mean value of 
the speed c were to be multiplied by the value of 1/Z averaged 
over all the molecules, and still others could be obtained by 
averaging in different ways. These will all depend on l/Vc® 
for their order of magnitude but will differ in the value of the 
numerical factor for much the same reason that the root-mean- 
square speed of the molecules is not the same as the arithmetic 
mean of the speeds. 

40A. Number of Molecules Striking Unit Surface per Second. 
An excellent illustration of the application of the distribution law 
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is given by the rigorous calculation of the number of molecules 
striking unit surface per second. Take an element of surface ds, 
and consider an element of volume d» with N molecules per cm* in 
it. Then in dv there are molecules. This volume is r cm 
from ds along a line making an angle 6 with the normal to ds 
(Fig. 21). The volume dv may then be written dv = dr X rdS 
X r sin Of these iVr* sin $d6d<t>dr molecules, the number 

which have a velocity between c and c + dc are, by Maxwell’s 
law, 

— *'dcNr'^ sin 6dBdtt>dr. 

a®Vir 


Z 



Now each of these starts a new path B « c/L times a second, 
where c is the ofcra^e speed, and L is the mean free path. The 
number that leave dp per second moving towards ds with a 
velocity between c and c + dc is if times the number of molecules 
above. Of these only the molecules emitted in the solid angle 
at dc by ds will reach ds. This iraction is given hy 
the ratio of the area ds cos ff to the total surface of the sphere 45rT* 
which molecules from dv going a distance r penetrate. The num¬ 
ber of molecules that leave do and that are headed for ds is given 
by 


4N£c» -a 

-=C o' 


dcr* fin edUtdr 

4jrr* 
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But of those headed for ds only those cross it that go a distance r 
or more without an impact. The fraction going r or more with¬ 
out an impact is given from the law for the distribution of free 
paths as where 



Hence the number of molecules leaving dv per second that strike 
ds is given by 

ANB ,, , . „ ,, , ds cos B 

Ndvdids --7= e “ c-dcr^ sin ddBd<j}dr —-j —— e 

The number which strike ds per second from the whole space 
above is obtained by integrating r from 0 to 9 from 0 to 7r/2, 
<j) from 0 to 2ir, and c from 0 to ■». Hence the number of mole¬ 
cules striking ds per second from above is 


N r 

Nd, = 


cH °'dc X B 


sin 9 cos 9d9 I d<iids 




J drj^ 

Since /3 = —> 
c 

Nd, = ^ds, where c is the average speed. = v is the 
number striking 1 cm^/sec., so that 

Nc NCVS/^ NC 


V = 


y/ Gir 


An interesting application of this law may be made to aid in 
calculating the vapor pressure of a substance. This has actually 
been done by Langmuir.Quoting from a paper by Langmuir: 


Let us consider a surface of metal in equilibrium with its saturated 
vapor. .According to the kinetic theory, we look upon the equilibrium 
as a balance between the rate of evaporation and rate of condensation. 
That is, we conceive of the time processes as going on simultaneously at 
equal rates. 

iLt temperatures so low that the vapor pressure of a substance does ■ 
not exceed a millimeter, we may consider that the actual rate of evapora¬ 
tion of a substance is independent of the presence of vapor around it. 
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This merely means that the presence of atoms or molecules of 
the vaporizing substance at a mm pressure does not interfere with 
evaporation by acting as a reflecting layer that throws the evap¬ 
orating molecules back to the surface on their first free path. 
This action is not taken into account in deducing the equation 
above, "that is, the rate oj evaporation in a high vacuum is the 
same as the rate of evaporation In the presence of the saturated 
vapor” under these conditions. "Similarly, we may consider 
that the rate of condensation is determined only by the pressure 
of tbc aalurated vapor." To see how this works the equation 
may be transformed as follows. Multiply v - JVc/4 by m, the 
mass of a molecule, then mv is the weight w of substance striking 
a cm* of surface per second and thus also evaporating. Thus 


where Nm is the density p. But p = ^ where 

p is the pressure, and M is the mass of vapor in volume V of 
II mol. Also C = as 5 = C, then i « 


4 


8p 


rMp/RT 


SET. 


Therefore 




1 Mp Mr flJ~ 

”4/ir “ Nzrfir 

= 43.74 X 10- 


Here M is the molecular weight, T is the absolute temperature, p 
is in dynes per cm*, and w is the weight evaporated per cm* per 
second. For tungsten si 2S00’’abs., Langmuir found to, the loss in 
weight, to bt 0,43 X 10“* gram, per cm* per second. This 
gives p = 28.6 X 10“* mm of Hg aa the vapac pressure of IF 
at this temperature. 

40B. The Law of Evaporation of Molecules from a Liquid 
Surface.—At this point it is possible with little effort to deduce 
the law for the evaporation of molecules from a liquid surface. 
The law to be deduced is well known to students of physical 
chemistry who are familiar with its thermodynamical derivation. 
Kinetic theory permits the derivation of the law in a manner 
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giving a mechanical picture of the process. In addition the 
derivation leads to some important general conclusions which 
should appropriately be introduced at this point. The treat¬ 
ment in essence is taken f’-om Jellinek’s “Lehrbuch der Phy- 
sikalischen Cheniie,” vol. II, page 246. 

Imagine a plane surface of liquid in l•qu^libr^um with its vapor. 
This demands that three condii.ons be fulfilled. The first is 
that from each side of the surface of the liquid as many molecules 
pass in one direction as in the other. That means that the rate 
of condensation equals the rate of evaporation. The second is 
that, as temperature equilibrium also exists, the kinetic energy 
carried through the surface in one direction equals that carried 
through in the other. The third condition is that as much 
momentum be carried through the surface per second in one direc¬ 
tion as another. Tins demands an equality of pressure. With¬ 
out analyzing the nature of the transition layer between a 
homogeneous gas and a homogeneous liquid it can be assumed 
that in the transition layer there is a continuous variation of 
density between the two phases. Furthermore, the vapor wll 
be, for simplicity, treated as an ideal gas. As a result of the 
capillary forces at the surface such as Laplace and Van der Waals 
assumed, molecules in the transition layer will experience a force. 
This force is such as to hinder the evaporating molecules and to 
draw in the condensing ones. In order to analyze the problem 
further, it must be assumed that all molecules are alike and that 
the volumes of the molecules can be neglected. It must also be 
assumed that Maxwell’s distribution law holds for the molecules 
of the liquid as well as for the gas. 

From the principle of equality of mass assumed above (for 
equality in the number of molecules carried implies equality of 
mass transported for molecules all of one kind), the first equation 
may be set up. Assume the a;-axis to be normal to the surface 
and call the velocity component along the axis u. The number 
of molecules with a velocity between u and u + du is then given 
by Maxwell’s distribution law as 



where ao is the most probable speed of the vapor molecules, 
while Nd is the number of molecules per cm® of vapor. The 
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number of molecules of tbis speed crossing a cm* of surface per 
second from the vapor phase is, then, 

- ^ue “o'du. 

abWT 


In crossing the transition layer these molecules get an increase 
in kinetic energy of from the surface forces. Thus since 

all molecules moving in the direction of the surface will be aided 
in crossing the surface layer, the number of molecules of all 
speeds that cross is 


aoVr*/® 


Npap 

2\/r 


For the molecules starting from below the surface layer upwards 
there is the similar expression 


Nr 

arV^i 




'r*<iu. 


In this equation Nr represents the number of molecules in a 
cm* of the liquid phase and ar the most probable speed of the 
liquid molecules. Whether ar and ap are the same can be left 
undecided for the present. Now the molecules that start out¬ 
ward have to do work against the surface forces in order to 
escape. Also, as they expand from the specific volume of the 
liquid phase to that of the gaseous phase, in escaping they must 
do work against the Van der Waals’ a/«* forces if they are present. 
Both these amounts of work may be lumped into a single term, 
and this must be equivalent to saying that in escaping from the 
surface the molecules lose as much kinetic energy, on the average, 
as the condensing molecules gain. That is to say, they lose 

on the average an energy Thus only the molecules having 

speeds greater than the « of the -ms* out of the number above 

/ 1 
that start outwar^tt will be able to escape. The energy 

will, in fact, be nothing other than the latent heat of vaporization 
per molecule, or X/Na, where X is the heat of vaporization of a I 
gram-molecule and Na is the Avogadro constant. Thus the 
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number of molecules escaping from the surface per second, that 
is evaporating, is given by 



03 

•ue “r’dw 


Nfcxf 

2Vf 




Since mass equilibrium exists, then, at once, 

_ 

NdOCu — N pO-fG 

In an exactly similar manner the energy carried through the 
surface from both sides may be computed. In this case, however, 
the number transported must be multiplied by the energy 
transported in each case. Thus from the vapor side the energy 
transport for all velocities is given by 



u’ 


ue °D'du • ^ 


Noma^o 
4v^ • 


From the liquid side the energy transport per cm* per second into 
the layer is 



_ JiL 

u?c “F'du 


e" I i 7ns* + i map^ 

2Vrr [2 2 


Of this energy ^wis* is lost to the work of evaporation, thus the 

kinetic energy transported outward into the gas from the surface 
is 


2V7r 




Equilibrium requires that 


_ ^ 

NdOCd^ = Npocp^e 

At the same time, however, it was also found that 

_ ^ 

Ndccd = Nf<Xf 6 “f*. 

holds. These two statements can only be true if ao — ap.* 

* Jaeger’* shows through precisely the same argument that for a gas in 
equilihrium in a gravitalional field the quantity a at two points in the gas is 
the same. Hence in a gravitational force field the temperature at equilihrium 
is uniform (see page 92 ). 
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It is also necessary to show that, In spite ot the fact that only 
the molecules that have higher speeds can leave the liquid (for 
they lose energy in gcUlng out) while those with all speeds can 
enter it, the Maxwell distribution is maintained on both sides 
This Is proved if it can be shown that the one phase loses as 
many molecules of a given velocity per unit time as it gains 
from the other phase. 

The number of molecules of velocity component normal to the 
surface between u and w 4- du lost by the vapor phase in unit 
time is 


A'" 

—- lie •rtu, 
ci\'t 

where a =» an, the common ‘spceil. The number of molecules 
from the liquid phase which replaces these per cm* per second is 

AV 

-T-UiC • 

aVr 

where ui Is the velocity of the molecules leaving the liquid phase 
which arc destined to have a velocity u on passing through the 
transition layer; that is, «i* — s* « w*. Substituting the value 
for Ui gives at once 


A”, 

—^(u* + s*)’-e •’ • (g- 4- 

flVir 

In order then that Maxwell's law be maintained, it Is required 
that the expressions above be equal. Equaling them, one has 
the condition as 


ATj, = ATre 

That this condition is fulfillwi follows at once from the equality 
of mass transfer which reads 


_ 

NpOo = NrQre "r'f 

provided an — ar a, which is the case. 
Finally, pressure equality requires that 
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_ 

Npccp^e “f’ — Nnao^. 

As this confirms the previous deduction, it is merely of passing 
interest and is given to show that all three conditions are mutually 
in agreement. The expression 

Nd = 


however, gives the equilibrium condition for evaporation. Now 
both ND_and Nf may be multiplied by m, the mass of a molecule, 

T'JjCtn 

and each member of the ratio -» by „ '> where Na is the Avo- 

Ct Jt 

gadro number and m is the mass of the molecules. The equation 
then becomes 



NATtt 

But —^ is nothing else than X, the latent heat of evaporation 
per gram-molecule, while —^ a* is nothing else than RT, for 

TTl TTl 2 

— Na-^ 3 ~ mNp and mNF are the densities 

of gas pd and liquid pf- One thus has 

Pd = ppe 


This can be transformed readily into X = RT logc — = RT 

Pd 

loge—' where Vd and vf are the molecular volumes of gas and 
Vf 

liquid. This equation may also be deduced from thermodynamic 
reasoning. In the latter case it differs slightly, and this is due to 
the omission of certain factors in the kinetic-theory deduction, 
which were omitted for the sake of simplicity {i.e., the assumption 
of an ideal gas). The neglect of cohesive forces in the deduction 

would not change anything except that the ^ms- would, as 

stated before, have to contain the work against the a/V- term of 
Van der Waals’ equation. The neglect of the volumes of the 
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molecules would play some rdle. The case was treated by 
Kammerlingh-Onnes.” The effect of the volumes of the mole¬ 
cules would result in a reduction of the number of the molecules 
starting outward which escape, due to the “shadowing” of the 
surface by molecules m the transition layer. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the molecules struck by molecules which would escape are 
capable of escaping, so that the effect of the volumes of the mole¬ 
cules in this sense is negligible. Were foreign molecules present, 
this would not be so. However, a consequence of this must 
be considered. If a row of molecules normal to the surface be 
considered and one molecule with an energy u necessary for 
escape strikes the innermost one, the outermost one will receive 
the necessary energy to escape if the impacts are perfectly elastic, 
central, and the masses are equal. Since, however, the rigidity 
of the molecules is great, the time taken for the end molecule to 
escape after the inner one is struck would be less than would have 
been the case for the initial molecule to have moved freely down 
the chain of molecules. If the time of travel of the molecular 
impulse through a molecule be negligible, then the time of escape 
by the “chain of impacts” mechanism would be shorter. The 

time would be less in the ratio — r —' where u is the distance 

gone in 1 see of free movement and r<r is the length of path covered 
inside the molecules lying m the path u cm long, there being z 
molecules in the row of u cm length in the gas and a being the 
diameter of a molecule. If the collisions of all sorts be averaged 
as well as relative motions, analysis yields the apparent velocity 

of the molecules as u where v is the volume of the gas and b 
is the Van der Waals' b. The change in the theory above pro¬ 
duced by the use of m place of u gives as a final equation 


which gives 


or 

X = Rriog*^—=4^. 

«V — br 
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This equation is in perfect agreement with the thermodynami¬ 
cally deduced equation for condensation. In practice, how¬ 
ever, it is simpler to use the approximate equation for an ideal 
gas. 

41. Experimental Verification of the Maxwellian Distribution 
of Velocities.—Since the first edition of this text was published, 
direct evidence of the Maxwellian distribution of velocities has 
been obtained in striking form. Previous to this, two indirect 
types of verification had been obtained. The earliest type of 
verification depended on the fact that in the broadening of the 
spectral lines of light emitting atoms®'®'*'’'^'®® the velocity 
distribution plays an important role. Again it was shown by 
Knudsen®’’ that the rate of effusion of molecules through small 
openings could be deduced theoretically, the rate depending for 
its numerical value among other things on the form of the distri¬ 
bution law. In both the Doppler broadening of spectral lines 
and the rate of effusion, the effect of the form of the distribution 
law is to alter the value of a numerical coefficient which can be 
evaluated by a comparison of theory and experiment. If the 
observed and calculated coefficients agree within the limits of 
error, the law can be considered as established. Such coefficients 
are very insensitive to variations in the form of the law’ (e.g., 
for effusion the effect of the Maxwellian distribution causes a 
difference in the constant relative to the case for uniform veloci¬ 
ties of but 8.6 per cent with an experimental error of the order of 
3 per cent). Both these investigations have indicated the exist¬ 
ence of an approximation to a Maxwellian distribution of 
velocities. 

The second type of test of the distribution which quantitatively 
should be accurate over a very large range is the measurement of 
the distribution of the velocities of the electrons emitted by a 
hot body.® The thought underlying this phenomenon was that 
electrons were free inside the metal lattice and were subject to 
the MaxweUian distribution of velocities. Such electrons are 
held in the metal by the forces of attraction of the positive ions 
of the metal lattice at the surface. Thus, to escape, the electron 
must do work against the potential existing at the metal surface. 
If the potential is if) volts and e is the electron, then the escaping 
electron velocity u normal to the metal surface must be greater 

than Mo defined by the equation x = — ^tnuo^. All electrons 
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crossing 1 cm* of metal surface per second with a normal com¬ 
ponent of velocity greater than uo will give rise to the thermionic 
current. The components of the velocities of the electrons 
emitted by the surface then must have a distribution of velocities 
derived from the Maxwellian lying between 0 and which, 
as shown in Sec. 40J?, is unchanged by escaping against the 
attracting forces. Since electrons can have the normal compo¬ 
nent of their velocities accurately measured by retarding fields, 
a study of the emission would constitute an accurate check- 
on the shape of the high-velocity side of the distribution curve. 
Actually such a check over a great range of velocities and of 
high precision has been achieved despite the fact that it has in 
recent years been shown to be almost certain that inside the 
metal, even at fairly high temperatures, the energy distribution 
of the electrons as a whole is far from Maxwellian**'**-*®. Owing, 
however, to the fact that only those electrons which have a high 
enough energy to escape are the non-degenerate electrons, 
which have a Maxwellian distribution, the MaxweUian distribu¬ 
tion for the escaping electrons is proved and wc can consider 
this Investigation to be an accurate check on the distribution 
law in the high-velocity range. 

The direct verification of the Maxwell distribution law came 
as the development of Stem’s* molecular-beam-velocity analyser. 
The initial experiments of Stem were unable clearly to delineate 
the form of the cun-e. Later the work of Lammert** using the 
toothed-wheel**-** method and the perfection of the rotating-slit 
method as developed at the University of California**-** have 
supplied the necessary data. Another excellent confirmation 
came from the beautiful determination of the Bohr magneton 
by Meissner and Scheffers by means of magnetic deflection.** 
These verifications will be described in detail after certain 
preliminary concepts have been developed in the following 
section. 

42. The Average Velocities of Molecules or Electrons Emitted 
from Hot Bodies.—If an enclosure containing atoms, molecules, 
or electrons in equilibrium at a temperature T is considered the 
distribution of velocities is at once defined by the evaluation 
of a (the most probable speed) from the temperature. Thus in 

See. 5 it was found that pv = RT = ^vmC\ Hence, dividing 
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by V, the number of molecules present in the volume v, one -w., 
write mC- - Z—T. Calling — = k, one obtains hnC" — ^kT.* 

From the above, C — "'''here m is the 

mass of a molecule and M is the mass of a gram-molecule, 
R being given for a gram-molecule. Since = C or a = 





m 


, it is seen at once that the number of molecules having a 


velocity c in the enclosure is expressed by the equation 

N,, = 


4A^ 

=c-e (See Sec. 36.) 




If a small opening be made in the enclosure so that the mole¬ 
cules can stream out into an evacuated space, the average velocity 
of the molecules emitted will not be the same as the average 
velocity of the molecules existing in the enclosure, as a little con¬ 
sideration will show. The molecules inside were in equilibrium. 
Those issuing are not, and the number issuing in unit time is 
the greater the greater the velocity of thermal agitation of the 
molecules, for it is only by virtue of their velocities that they can 
emerge. Hence the chance of a molecule emerging is proportional 
to its velocity. The number emerging at a given velocity c 
will then depend on the product of the number Ndc of particles of 
that velocity present and the value c of the velocity. Thus the 
average velocity in such a stream Ci will not be that given by 


C = 


ZkT 


m 


but will be greater than this. It may be found 

as follows: In getting in Sec. 35 its value was obtained by mul¬ 
tiplying Ndc by c^, integrating it from zero to infinity and divid¬ 
ing it by the integral of Ndc from zero to infinity, which was N. 
To find the value of Ci- under the conditions of the emitted beam, 
the product of c" into the number of molecules N'dc in the stream 
which have a velocity c, to wit cNdc, must be integrated from 
zero to infinity and divided by the integral of the number of 


* The quantity k is known as the Boltzmann constant and it is the value 
of the gas constant k per molecule in equilibrium. R is the gas constant 
for the number of molecules v. 
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particles issuing with a velocity c {i.e., cNde)> taken from zero to 
infinity; that is, the value of Ci*, the average in a stream, is given 
by 


Jo _ 

r tN ^ , -<-1 , 

- 7=x X a* a 

Jo a^Vr 


In the inside of the oven C* = 


3 , 
2“'' 


hence C,* = C. = 


(4C* ^ 

Vs V m • 


Thus the average velocity of the mole¬ 


cules in such a stream is Ci = 


in contrast to the root 


mean square value C 


f3kT 
\ m 


inside the oven. 


43. The Rate of Escape of Molecules from a Hot Surface.— 
In one of the proofs of the distribution law it will be essential 
to know the number of molecules or electrons escaping from a 
heated surface having a component of velocity u normal to the 
surface. Thus it seems of interest to investigate this point 
in what follows. In this discussion the molecules below a 
bounding surface may be assumed in equilibrium with a source 
of energy. A certain number of these are passing outward 
each instant in virtue of their heat motions. The number of 
such that leave may be found as follows: It is obvious that the 
component of velocity u normal to the surface is the only one 
effective in driving them through it. If there ore N molecules 
per cm* present, the number with a velocity component u which 
would strike an area ds in a lime dt are those lying in a cylinder 
of length udt and base ds. That number is Nudlds. Of these 
N molecules per cm*, only /(M)d« have a velocity between w and 
u -f- du. Hence, if ds is 1 cm and dt is 1 sec., the number of 
velocity « passing through 1 cmVsec. is 


N(u)da = - 


For the type of applications to be made it is simpler to transform 
this equation by introduction of a new set of constants. Since 
these constants are frequently encountered in published papers, 
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their introduction will not be amiss at this point. It was found 

ZkT 1 

that in equilibrium C- --If one calls h = then 

Ttl ^rOl 

q 3 / 1 

= -— 7 - Since = -xor, therefore a = ^ —r- The above 
2mh 2 yrnh 

equation then becomes 

N,r.,du = 

While Niu)du represents the number of molecules striking unit 
surface per second with the velocity u, the total number of 
molecules striking the surface with a velocity such that they can 
penetrate the surface is the integral of Niu)du from « = 0 to 
u = 00 . This number can be designated as ij and is 

, = X “ 2 &^-- 

This gives N the number of molecules per cm* of gas in terms of rj 
as 

N = 

so that one can write 

N(u]du = 2T}hnmc~'‘”"‘^du 

which is a convenient form of the equation. 

Hence the chance that a molecule will leave the surface in a gas 
with a velocity component between u and u + dii is given by 
N(u)du/7] or 

F(u)du — 2hmue~'"^'‘‘du. 

It was shown in Sec. 40B that, in equilibrium, molecules 
escaping due to thermal agitation from a space across a boundary 
against which work is done, when once outside, maintain the 
Maxwellian distribution with the same average energy as before. 
Thus it is seen that the number of thermionically liberated 
electrons as a function of their velocity can be calculated at 
once from F{u)du by integration between proper limits, as crossing 
the boundary does not modify the distribution law. 

44. The Distribution of Velocities among Electrons Liberated 
from an Incandescent Source.—To calculate this distribution of 
electrons from an incandescent source on a classical basis one 
can proceed as follows. The number of molecules or electrons 
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of velocity components between u and w 4* du normal to the 
surface striking the surface per second was given in Sec. 43 as 
Niu>du = rfi.hmue~’‘'"‘'dut where jj is the total number of mole> 
cules or electrons sinking unit surface per second. The number 
of molecules A^<,idv and N^dw with components v and w along 
the y- and ^-axes parallel to the surface, which strike the surface, 
is not altered by the normal component and is thus given by the 
expressions of page 79 in the new terminology as 

Nit)dv = = ^f(v)dv, 

iViaidiu = 


If the electrons, in order to escape, must overcome a potential 
of value at the surface, due to the positive ions of the metal 
lattice, then only electrons with a normal component of velocity 

«o or greater, given by ^ = X the energy 

to escape, e being the electronic charge. The current per cm* 
due to the escaping electrons will then be the charge c into the 
sum of all electrons out of the ij sinking the surface per second 
which have an a:-component of velocity greater than «o or an 
energy along x greater than x (»•«•» the integral of the number 
with velocity components ti from ti# to v from -<» to +» 
and w from —« to +"). Henco the current i will be 


* ^ /Mdf^J f(tu)dw 

Lu.. . r 

_ t 

where b « x/k and A == JV€(jfe/2jrm)«, a constant. N is the 
numberoffreeeIectronspercm*,whichforAg is about 5.9 X 10”. 
The constant 6 is the thermionic work function, and the form of 
the equation is that early deduced by Richardson*'*’’** on a 
thermodynamic basis. In the form last given it has been 
accurately verified over a large range of values of i. The factor 
(7^^^ has nol been verified in this range eTcpeiimentally, as its 
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influence is so minute compared with the T in the exponential 
portion. 

The experimental test of the law is relatively simple. It was 
first accomplished by 0. W. Richardson® in the following manner. 
As has been shown, the energy distribution of the emitted 
electrons is derived from Maxwell’s law and is that corresponding 
to the energy to be expected from this classical law at the tem¬ 
perature of the metal. The normal velocity component of 
the electrons which have escaped (Sec. 40B) is then that to be 
expected for escaping molecules inside the metal for the classical 
case. By placing opposite the hot metal source in vacuum 
as the other plate of a parallel plate condenser a plane electrode 
B connected to an electrometer or a galvanometer, electrons 
from the source will reach the plate B and give a current i 
(if the emission is not too great to cause space-charge effects). 
If between the source and B a potential of value V is applied 
opposing the flow of electrons (t.e., B negative to the filament), 
only those electrons with a velocity component normal to the 
plates of value greater than mu^f2 = Ve will reach B. If 
then one plots the current to R as a function of V, one will get 
the cu rrent f or all electrons having a velocity greater than 
u - y/Wtpm. 

Now the current of electrons of these velocities exceeding a 
value of Mo was found on the classical theory to be 


i 


■\/2vm 


X 

kT 


where x = = Fe. Calling - ■ ^.— {kT)^ = fo the current 

^ •\/2Tr7n 

, m . 

when Fe = -Uq- = x = 0, we can write at once i = foe 

Tf Fe 

if one multiplies the top and bottom of ^ by Na, the Aimgadro 

number, j^^^ F = ^^F, and one can write the law in experi¬ 
mental form as log where is the Faraday con- 

la KaI 

stant and Ra is the well-known gas constant. Thus, if the 
distribution law of escaping electrons derived from Maxwell’s law 
has the same form as the distribution of electronic velocities. 
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log i/u plotted against Y should give a straight line. Now 
Richardson and Drown carried out this measurement of i/it as a 
function of T', and the rcaulls of one set of measurements are 
shown in Fig. 22. It is seen at once that the relation between 
log i/io and V is a linear one, and careful measurements have shown 
this to hold within the limits of experimental error, which is 1 per 
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cent. Later measurements were made to verify the law for the 
components parallel to the emitting surface, and sufRcicntly close 
agreement was found to make this seem true if the results were 
taken in conjunction with the very nice verification in the case 
of the normal component. 

Another equally important test to be obtained from these 
experiments was whether the average energy of the electrons was 
that to be expected from the distribution law and from the 
temperature of the filament, in other words, whether the elec¬ 
trons had the energy corresponding to the molecular energy el 
agitation at the emission temperature of the filament. 

This can be tested easily as follows: If log i/it be measured as 

a function of V, the constant factor can be determined 
Hi* 
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from the slope of the straight-line relation between log i/io and 
F. If the temperature T be determined optically from the 
filament, then, since is known, Rx can be determined from the 
experiments and compared with the known value. 

Early experiments gave a fair agreement only in view of the 
great experimental difficulties to be surmounted.^®-*® Finally, 
Germer*’^ made a most careful measurement for eight different 
temperatures from 1440 to 2475°K, which after correction for 
contact potential differences showed that the current varied 
with,the voltage in just the manner calculated on the assumption 
that the electrons leave the filament with velocity components 
distributed in accordance with Maxw-ell’s law for an electron 
atmosphere in temperature equilibrium with the hot filament. 
At 2475°K the assumed Maxwellian distribution was verified 
up to a retarding potential so great that only one in 10*“ emitted 
electrons was able to reach the collector. The value of Ra., 
as found from the slope of the line for the value of T above, 
agreed with the well-known value of Ra within 1 per cent. Thus 
experimentally one can assert that the high-velocity side of the 
distribution-law curve has been verified with good precision over 
a rather large range. 

In view of this rather striking confirmation, the statement 
previously made that the distribution function for electrons 
in the metal is not of Maxwellian form requires further study. 
Although the theoretical investigation belongs more properly 
in the field of statistical mechanics,®® it is of interest to give the 
new law and discuss its bearing on the problem of thermionic 
emission in view of its increasingly wide application. 

It has been shown by Sommerfeld®*-®® that, when at ordinary 
temperatures the light, free electrons*®-*'* in a metal form a gas 
of numerical density 5.9 X 10®® electrons per cm® compared 
with the 2.7 X 10*® molecules per cm® ordinarily encountered 
in gases, one cannot assume that the ordinary distribution law 
holds. Applying the Fermi-Dirac statistics®®-®® and the exclusion 
principle of Pauli, it transpires that there is a limitation to the 
crowding of momentum and position vectors in the phase space 
representing the gas (see also page 449). This limitation says 
that no more than one molecular momentum vector, or two 
electron momentum vectors, can occupy a cell of volume ^® 
in phase space. Here h is the Planck constant of quantum action. 
This means that with a low temperature and thus relatively 
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few Maxwellian momentum ceDs in phase space available the 
superfluous electrons take up cells of higher momentum than 
%varranted by the temperature. Such electrons are called 
degenerate and have an average energy (temperature) well above 
that of the metal. They do not share in such typical tempera¬ 
ture-dependent phenomena as the specific heat. With these 
statistics the probability of an electron having velocity compo¬ 
nents between t* and u + du, v and v -f dv, and w and w + dw 


\j j j 2m* dudvdw 


When conditions comprising electron density, etc., are such that 
a is positive and much greater than unity, the value of a is 
given by 

e- - 


The equation then at once reduces to the classical form of Max¬ 
well, the gas is non-degenerate, and one has the familiar form 

S{u)Siv)f{w)dudvdw = ^ ^ dudvdw. 

This occurs when e~* is small and thus when n is small and T 
and m are large, i.e., for a normal gas. In this case one can plot 

fiu)fiv)f(w')dudvdw against + v* -h lo*) = as in Fig. 

23, curve A. This form of the distribution law for the chance 
of a molecule having a given vector velocity differs as is seen 
from the chance of it having a given speed irrespective of direc¬ 
tion as shown in Fig. 20. 

For the case that o is negative, the equation can be rewritten 
in a more convenient form by putting a — 

The distribution law then becomes 


S{u)f{p)f{,w)dudvdto = 


2m* _ dudvdw 

A* f »«<■«*+»*+»*)->■ 
1.2 *r 


■J 


+ 1 


where /x 


j 8m 


This equation takes a most interesting 
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form for small values of the variable -^{u -f a® + u;®), for the 

exponential then becomes small compared with 1 and one has 

f{u)f(v)f{w)dudvdw — -^dudvdw, a constant. At T = 0, the 

curve for f(u)f{v)f{w) takes on the form of the rectangle in Fig. 
23, curve B. In this case the electron gas is entirely degenerate. 

771 

At values of + y* + w^) > /i, the equation takes on a more 

and more Maxwellian form as the energy gets greater. The 
higher T, the greater the region of transition and for large T 



{e.g., 1500°K for Ag) the curve takes on the form of the dotted 
line. In this case the higher energy electrons are not degenerate 
and the distribution is Maxwellian. At very high temperatures 
the curve must go over to the classical form of Fig. 23, curve A. 

Conditions in metals with high electron densities and the 
small electron mass are such that the electrons are largely 

degenerate and it is only for energies > y. that 

at higher temperatures there is an approach to a Maxwellian 
distribution. Now it is precisely just those electrons with high 
energies, greater than y, that will escape against the attractive 
forces, and these it is noticed are the ones that approach a 
Maxwellian distribution. 

To deduce the value of the electron current per cm^ in the 
case of the new distribution law, the procedure is precisely the 
same as that resorted to for the Maxwellian case, except that 
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it is more complicated. The evaluation o{ the number of elec¬ 
trons striking the surface per second with a velocity u must be 
carried out, and this component together with the y- and 2 -com- 
ponenta is then to be integrated as before (see page 118). In 
this case the potential to be overcome by the electrons in order 
to leave the metal may be taken as where i^ae == T7a. Integra¬ 
tion gives as a final result that 

i = = AT^e~^, 

where b = — - and A = 

fc nr 

For the case that (i/kT — a, which is positive and greater than 
unity, one arrives at the equation deduced from Maxwell’s 
law. If a is negative, the equation will be that given above. 
Comparing the latter equation with the classical equation, it 
is seen that it diners in several respects. The constant term A 
is radically different, containing the-Phmck'A and not the con¬ 
centration of free electrons. The current varies as instead 
of T'>^, a point not amenable to experimental test. Finally, 
the symbol x is found to be replaced by TFo — a. This is very 
interesting in that it says that x does not represent the height 
of the energy required to escape from the metal but represents 
this energy less a which is a measure of the average energy of the 
degenerate electrons that help push the electron out. The equa¬ 
tion here deduced is almost identical with an equation rigorously 
deduced by Dushmau*” on thermodynamic grounds. If this 
equation contained an added factor D of value between 0 
and 1, giving the average chance that an electron striking 
the surface would not be reflected back and would thus escape, 
and if i> = ^, the constant A of Dushman and the constant A 
above would be identical. 

It must, however, be noted that the electrons are emitted 
at high temperatures only and that those emitted are only the 
electrons in the Fermi distribution whose energy exceeds TFa = 
/» + X, t-c-, those electrons in the portion of the Fermi distribution 
which are not degenerate. They will then closely approach 

the Maxwellian distribution for energies greater than p. 

Thus the experiments of Richardson* and Brown, and of Germer'^ 
lead to no contradiction with modern theory. 



A further check of the equation beyond that given by Germer 
comes from the values of the total emission currents when all 
electrons emitted are caught by the galvanometer plate. This, 
according to the wave mechanics, should be 

Wa-'fi 

io = 2ADT^e , 

where A is the theoretical value of the Dushman^® constant, 
which is 60.2 amp./cm® deg^ Now for a few pure metals the 
value of A observed is just this. For monatomic films of more 
electropositive metals the A observed is less than Dushman's 
value, and for similar films of electronegative elements the A 
observed is greater. In part these deviations may depend on 
the factor D, although there is at present no explanation for 
the very marked variation of some substances (e.g., Pt). The 
question as to whether the factor T outside the exponential 
term should be or T® has not been answered by experiment, 
as the range over which the equation can be checked is too 

_b 

small relative to the large variation of e ^ to give a test. The 
small temperature range is due to the fact that emission begins 
only above about 1100°K for most metals, and the metals all 
vaporize too rapidly above 3500°K. However, both the A and 
the variation with T- are derived from classical thermodynamics 
as well as from the new theory and so can be assumed to be 
correct. The fact that x = ho/fc = Wa — m ^^Iso receives some 
support.' The refractive index of the metals for electron waves 
allows Wa to be roughly determined from electron diffraction. 
The value of n can be computed from the electron density in 
metals, and, assuming that there are from two to three free 
electrons per atom, a plausible value from other data, it is 
possible to get values of n which subtracted from Wa give values 
of X in agreement with experiment. The values of x observed 
from both thermionic and photoelectric effects, where comparable 
surfaces are obtainable, also agree fairly well as they should- 
One may therefore accept the verification of the Maxwellian 
distribution of velocities from these data as fairly satisfactory 
within the limitations imposed by theory. 

46. The Verification of the Maxwell Distribution by the Dop¬ 
pler Effect in Spectral Lines.—As stated before, the Doppler 
effect causes a broadening of otherwise narrow spectral lines 
due to the components of molecular velocities toward and away 
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from the observer with the Maxwellian distribution of velocities 
imposed on the molecules.’^ If the original shape of the lines is 
known and if no other effects occur to cause a broadening, a 
measure of the broadening should give a means of comparing 
the observed broadening to one calculated on the basis of the 
assumption of a Maxwellian distribution of velocities. Unfor¬ 
tunately the shape of the spectral lines is not accurately known, 
and one must assume an approximate arbitrary shape. This 
is usually chosen as a uniform distribution over a small finite 
frequency interval for the sake of simplicity. Furthermore, it 
is very questionable whether the lines may not be broadened 
by other factors as well. Such factors would be the damping 
of the virtual oscillators through radiation (giving the natural 
line width), the mutual interaction of the atoms or molecules 
such as the Lorentz impact damping, the broadening and dis¬ 
placement due to fields of neighboring atoms, and broademng 
through the electromagnetic coupling of resonant atoms. The 
natural line breadth ^of course underlies all the phenomena. 
The effects of Impacts and of interacting force fields can be 
reduced to a large extent by utilizing sources that have a maxi¬ 
mum time between impacts (i.e., long free paths) by working 
at low pressures. Thus conditions in a Geissler or glow discharge 
at low pressure furnish the most ideal circumstances for experi¬ 
mental study. 

Assuming that one can work under ideal conditions, the 
problem may be considered briefly as follows: If two mono¬ 
chromatic radiations of the same frequency v and amplitude 
a meet with a phase difference 0, the resulting intensity is given 

by / = 4o* cos* Since the path difference 5 which the 
waves have undergone to get a phase difference 9 can be written 
as 27r^ = 6 {i.e., 2ff multiplied by the number of wave lengths 

in and since A = V/p, where V is the velocity of light and v 
is the frequency, the above expression becomes 1 — 4a* cos* 

yv. This means that the intensity of the light will vary as 
the path, difference S between the two radiations varies but will 
vary as the cos for indefinitely great values of S. If, how¬ 
ever, the light from the source is not of a unique frequency but 
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varies continuously over a small range of frequencies in each 
case, say from vi to V 2 , the ray must be divided into narrow 
portions corresponding to the interval Ar, for which the above 
expression can be used. In this case the amplitude a may vary 
with each Av chosen. The total intensity of the fringes in this 

case is fidv = 4fa^ cos^ ''^here a* is a f(r). If one 

choose a line of uniform intensity going from vi to the value 
of the integral above becomes 


= 2a^(P2 - Pi) 


sin — vi) 


1 + 


x5 


(P2 — Pi) 


27r6 

cos —Vo 


Vo being the middle of the band, ^ = vo. It is seen that as 

5 grows large, the expression 


a 


sin ^(P 2 - vi) 



approaches 0, so that the JIdp instead of varying periodically 
27r6 

with the cos -^vo for indefinitely large values of d ultimately 

becomes constant as 6 increases. Thus for small values of 5 
an interferometer with slightly tilted plates will show visible 
interference fringes across its plates, due to the small differences 
in 6 as a result of the tilt. As 5 varies, these fringes will move 
across the cross hairs of the observing telescope in a uniform 
manner, due to the cosine terra. If, however, 5 be made large 
so that a vanishes, there will be no change in intensity, for the 0 
value of a annihilates the cosine term. The plates will therefore 
show a uniform illumination and the fringes will vanish. The 
vanishing of fringes is a more or less subjective determination 
as it depends on the contrast or intensity difference between 
maxima and minima of the fringes. The ratio I 2 /I 1 , the maxima 

to the minima of the fringes, is given by ^ | , “ • Thus 

1\ 1 + a 

“ ~ Ti-\- ll ’ defined by Michelson® as the visibility 
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of the fringes. If one can observe the value of 5 for which the 
fringes vanish and know what value of a (i.e., of Ij and h) 
disappearance corresponds to, one can evaluate vj — vi, the 
width of the line from a. Now Lord Rayleigh” set / 2//1 = 0.95 
for the ratio of Ji and I* at which fringes vanish. This makes 
“ = Mo- Fabry and Buisson” took this quantity as Me in 
their measurements. This choice, it is seen, introduces a some¬ 
what arbitrary interpretation of the measurements. Of course, 
this factor varies with individual ob^rvers and the judgment 
as to the value for vanishing could be tested by an artificial 
study of visibility with known values of Ji and h, which was 
actually done by both investigators. 

Since v, the changed frequency of light of an original frequency 
Vo, obtained by superposing on the source a velocity u, is by 

the Doppler principle given by >* = i-e^I -f and since the 


values of u imposed on the molecules in a glow-discharge tube 
are given by Maxwell's distribution law, it is possible to compute 
the value of 5 for which the fringes would disappear (t.c., for 
which a “ Mo or Hsi depending on who made the measure¬ 
ments). Hero V is the velocity of light. This can be carried 
out for the case where the molecules have a uniform velocity u 
and for that where the velocity distribution is Maxwellian, of 

average value «. If one chooses a parameter p ^ 

this limiting order of interference p (the number of waves in the 
path difference S for which the interference fringes disappear) 
is given by 


= 1.03 X 10% 


for a uniform velocity, and 


p - 1,42 X 

for a Maxwellian distribution, using the Rayleigh value for a. 

If the Fabry and Buisson” value of a is used, the limiting 
order of interference becomes 


p = 1.22 X 10% 


, fM 
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in the Maxwellian case, the subjective criterion for disappearance 
corresponding to that value of a. In all these equations M 
is the molecular or atomic weight and T is the absolute tempera¬ 
ture. Thus, in the Eayleigh case the evidence for the existence 
or non-existence of the Maxwellian distribution depends on a 
variation of a constant numerical factor in the limiting order 
of interference, p = Svo/F, of the order of 40 per cent. It is 
evident that the presence or absence of a distribution of velocities 
would be clearly demonstrated by the value of p. However, only 
a small divergence of p from the value computed, which could 
be well within the limits of experimental error, might indicate a 
serious departure from the Maxwellian distribution law. 

The actual measurement of p was first made by Michelson and 
seemed to bear out the theory fairly well. The later results of 
Fabry and Buisson, however, seem to give an even more satis¬ 
factory agreement. The light from Geissler discharge tubes 
which were immersed in thermostated baths to keep T constant 
was analyzed by means of an interferometer. The difference of 
path of the interfering rays was then increased until the inter¬ 
ference fringes ceased to be visible. This gave The gases used 
were the inert gases, such as He, Ne, and Kr, as well as some ordi¬ 
nary gases like H 2 . Under the conditions of the experiment the 
frequencies used came from lines known to have only a simple 
structure—that is, no complicated lines were chosen. Such 
lines come from the atoms of the elements, as is well known, 
for molecules give broad bands. Further experiments were 
made with the Geissler tubes immersed in liquid air to gain 
another value for T. M was given by the atomic weight of 
the gas. The value of p obtained from the value of 5 at which 
interference fringes disappeared by dividing by Xo is given in 
column 4 of the table following. The calculated value of p from 
the values of M and T for the gases are given in the fifth column 
for room temperatures. For liquid-air temperatures the values 


Gas 

Atomic 
j weight 

Wave 

length 

A” 

j Room temperature 

Liquid-air 
temperature 
p' obs. 

V 

j p obs. 

p calc. 

He. 

4 

5,876 

144,000 

IM 

241,000 

1.66 

Ne. 

20 

5,862 

324,000 


515,000 

1.60 

Kr. 

83 

5,570 

600,000 


950,000 

1.58 
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of p' observed arc given in the sixth column. The ratio of the 
value of p' observed at the liquid-air temperature to that at room 
temperature is given in the seventh colunm. The theoretical 
value for this, e.g., •s/tJT', is 1.73. Thus it seems as if the 
discharge warmed the gas slightly above the temperature of the 
bath. 

The results show definitely the following facts: First, that p 
varies experimentally quite accurately as \/Af. Second, that 
it varies as y/ijf as accurately as the temperature conditions 
can be verified. Fmally, p in order of magnitude agrees very 
%vell with the value computed from Maxwell's law. However, 
this agreement, which is within 1 per cent, is rather forced 
through the choice of a = Jfg. For a = Ho» ‘'‘s suggested by 
liord Rayleigh, the value would be about 14 per cent higher. 
Thus a complete verification of the law which depends on an 
accurate agreement between the constants can hardly be said 
to have been achieved. The much more certain proof of the 
law would result from a photometric comparison of the intensity 
of the fringes, t.e., of JiUx and hence of a at diiTcrcnt values of 6. 
This would give a complete and accurate verification of the law, 
It ma}' again, however, be added that this work does definitely 
prove the existence not only of molecular velocities but of a dis¬ 
tribution of velocities. 

For a discussion of the proof of the distribution law to be 
obtained from effusion the reader is referred to Secs. 41 and 79. 
The proof while indicating a distribution of velocities is not veiy 
rigorous as the constant factor varies little with the law. 

46. The Direct Measurement of Molecular Velocities.—^The 
direct and what will be the most complete and accurate verifica¬ 
tion of the distribution of velocities is the result of the 
development of the technique of molecular beams or raj’s. 
This relatively new development began with investigations of 
Dunnoyer,*^ incident to the improvements in vacuunt technique 
in 1911. Using the straight-line free paths of molecules or atoms 
issuing from narrow slits in reservoirs at relativelj' low gaseous 
pressures into high vacua, and further defining the issuing 
jet by additional slits, beams or rays of molecules moving parallel 
to each other with rare collisions can be achieved. Such beams 
are ideal for the experimental study of many phenomena such 
as the measurement of molecular velocities, distribution of 
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free paths, magnetic and electrical moments of single atoms or 
molecules, problems of condensation and reflection from sur¬ 
faces, and finally the diffraction of matter waves. A very fine 
elementary treatment of this whole subject is given in Fraser’s 
book, “ Molecular Rays.” 

It was Otto Stern,5 perhaps the leading experimentalist in 
this field, who in 1920 showed the way by making the first 
direct measurements of molecular velocities. The method used 
was exceedingly simple. A platinum wire W on the axis of a 
rotating system (Fig, 24) was heavily coated with silver in 
such fashion that when heated it emitted a stream of silver 
atoms in a high vacuum. Around the filament W as axis, there 
was rotated at high speed a rigid system consisting of a narrow 
slit S, parallel to W, and a plate P opposite the slit. The filament 
which gave a line source of atoms with the rotating defining 




slit some 3 mm away thus produced a sharp narrowly defined 
beam of silver atoms. If the system SP was at rest, this beam 
was caught on the plate P, distant some 6 cm from the filament 
and gave a line image I of the filament. When the slit S and 
plate P were rotated, the molecules in the beam from the filament 
to the slit, which succeeded in getting through the slit, started 
on their path toward the plate. In the finite time taken for 
them to cross the 6 cm from the slit to the plate, the plate rotated 
through a finite angle. If the molecules were all of the same 
velocity, one would expect the image of the slit, due to the 
deposit of silver atoms on the moving plate, to be displaced a 
finite distance in a direction contrary to the direction of motion 
of the plate. The amount of the displacement must depend on 
the distance of the filament from the plate, the molecular velocity, 
and the speed of rotation. Call L the distance of W from P and 
the molecular velocity v, then the time to go from the filament 
to the plate is r = L/v. If the frequency of the rotation of 
the plate is v, the plate moves 2-n-vLT cm while the atoms go from 
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77 to P. Thus the image of the slit will for a line image be 

displaced S = cm from the image obtained at rest, in a 

sense contrary to the direction of rotation. Hence, by measuring 
S, L, and v, the value of v can be determined. Actually the 
problem is complicated because the slits have finite width and 
by the fact that the atoms have a distribution of velocities. 
If the slits were infinitely narrow, then, what was a line for the 
system at rest would not only be displaced contrary to the 
rotation but would also be spread out into a series of images of the 
slit for each velocity present. In other words, the image with the 
rotating system would be drawn out into a velocity spectrum 

M. By a photomefering of the deposit of the silver on a glass 
slide G fixed to the moving plate, the position of the image at 
test and the distribution law due to the distribution of the 
density of the deposit for the moving system can be obtained. 
Corrections must be made for the axial finite length of the 
filament and for the finite width of the slit, which slightly 
complicates the observed distribution law. Stern, at 2,700 
r.p.m., observed a deflection of the beam of 1.2 mm. From the 
deflection he calculated the value of Ci for the molecules of silver 
evaporating to be 675 meters per second. The temperature 
of the filament used was about 1200®C., which corresponds 

ART 

to a value for Ci, which on theory is -‘jp’ of 672 meters per 

second. The resolution was, however, not great enough to verify 
the shape of the distribution curve. 

In writing the first edition of this text*® the author was im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of a more complete verification of the 
distribution law and stated that he believed an extension of 
the Stern method could give much more perfect results. At his 
suggestion a modification of the Stem method with very high 
resolving power was designed by Prof. E. E. Hall and built by 

N. Herod under Hall’s direction in 1927. Through the able 
technique of I. F. Zartman** the possibilities of the method 
were experimentally realized in 1930. Finally G. G. Ko,** 
with great perseverance and skill, overcame the remaining 
inaccuracies and was able to achieve a really satisfactory verifica¬ 
tion the results of which will be ^ven later. 

At the same time, about 1926, Costa, Smyth, and Compton,** 
and also Eldridge** in America, and independently and perhaps 
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before them, 0. Stern^® in Germany, devised a different method 
for accomplishing the same end. This method utilized the 
principle of the toothed wheel originally used by Fizeau for 
measuring the velocity of light. This method was finally brought 
to a sufficient perfection by Lammert''^ to enable a quantitative 
verification of the law to be achieved in 1929. In this method, 
atoms of Hg from a source and slit system, S\, 82 (Fig. 25) fall 
on to the slots in a rapidly rotating disc Di. On the same shaft 
as this disc and 6 cm distant was a second disc D 2 with an inner 
row of slots, displaced 2 deg. relative to the slots in the first. 
In line with the first slit system and the slots in the discs but 
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beyond the second disc was a slit Sz backed by a fixed plate of 
glass, cooled with liquid air LA, which could be observed from 
the outside. With an outer set of slits on D 2 that were not 
displaced lined up and everything in position, the advent and 
condensation of the Hg atoms on the glass could be observ'ed. 
By timing the appearance of a visible deposit, the intensity of 
the beam could be measured. Careful control experiments had 
shown that the appearance of a visible deposit always represented 
the arrival of the same number of atoms per cvi-, and, since 
the density of deposit depends on the product intensity of the 
beam times time, an observation of the time of appearance 
gave the intensity of the beam as long as the source was operating 
under constant conditions. If the discs were set in rotation, 
the molecules entering at any slit passed through the inner 
slits in the second disc only if during the time of transit of 
the molecules with a given velocity the discs had turned through 
angles such that the first, the second, third, fourth, etc., slit of the 
farther wheel was opposite the receiving slit. Had only one 
velocity been present, then there would have been deposits 
occurring in a minimum of time only when the speed of rotation 
was adjusted so that the first, second, third, fourth, etc., receiving 
slit was opposite the receiver when the molecules arrived. 

With a distribution of velocities present, the arrival of the 
very fast molecules is registered for a speed just less than that 
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cutting off all molecules. By gradually decreasing the speed 
the various slower groups get through, and for still slower speeds, 
just before cut-off, the very slow molecules get through. This 
renders it difficult to obtam the fastest and slowest molecules 
as the appearance of the very fast molecules from the second 
slit begins to overlap the slowest molecules from the first. A 
greater range of velocities can be observed by using small slits 
and large distances between them, which reduces the beam 
intensity to impossible values. By properly adjusting the speeds 
used, bands of velocities between certain limiting values can 
be passed through due to the finite width of the slits. For each 
band the time of appearance of the depo.sit on the receiving 
plate corrected for the drop in intensity due to the teeth of the 
wheel was noted so that an estimate of the relative number of 
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molecules in each limited velocity group was obtained. In this 
fashion, using 50 slots and from 12.1 to 40 revolutions per second 
velocity, bands differing by 50 m/sec. were separated out and 
their intensity was measured. The intensities of these bands 
plotted against the velocities observed are drawn in Fig. 26. It 
is seen that the curve drawn through the mid-points of these 
groups gives a fairly satisfactory Maxwellian curve. The use 
of the device by Stem and his school for obtaining more or less 
monochromatic velocity beams of molecules in later years is 
exemplified in the beautiful diffraction experiments of the De 
Broglie waves for He and H*. 

A very recent and accurate verification of the distribution 
law has been published by Meissner and Scheffers.” In this 
case a beam of potassium or lithium atoms was passed through an 
inhomogeneous magnetic field perpendicular to the path of the 
beam. The experiment was essentially to be a very accurate 
repetition of the early Steni-Gerlach measurement of magnetic 
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■ moments which is described in Sec. 103. This beam of potassium 
or lithium atoms, due to the magnetic moment of the atom, is 
divided by the field into two types of atoms, those having their 
magnetic axes parallel and those having their magnetic axes 
antiparallel (at 180 deg.) to the field (see page 539). In such a 
field those atoms with parallel moments are attracted to the one 
pole while the others are repelled from that pole by the divergent 
field. The magnetic force is constant so that a beam of atoms 
from a slit perpendicular to the axis of the field will be deflected 
toward or away from the position in the absence of the field 
by an amount dependent on the gradient of the magnetic field 
hJijhZ, the magnetic moment yt of the atom, and the time t 
which the atom is in the magnetic field, according to an equation 


c< 1 ,2 u ju 5/1 

S = -x aP, where a — — 

2 m SZ 

This time i is merely the time 
taken for a molecule of 
velocity c to traverse the 
distance I in the field along 
the face of the pole pieces. 
Hence, since c which is deter¬ 
mined by the Maxwellian 
distribution, varies, the value 

of < = - will vary and Sc will 
c 

be given by S. - j-jg- 3 . 



Fig. 27. 


For a finite width of slit, of course, corrections must be made. 
Hence the deflected beams will be spread out in intensity accord¬ 
ing to a Maxwellian distribution curve for molecules emitted 
with a velocity c to the right and left of the central image, in 
the absence of a field. The method of detection was to use a 
fine slit in a small chamber parallel to the original beam. In 
this chamber was a fine incandescent platinum or other wire 
parallel to the slit. It now happens that atoms of the alkali 
metals, on striking such a filament, are reemitted as ions. By 
measuring the positive ion current from the filament as the small 
chamber is moved by micrometer screw across the beam, the 
relative intensities of the beam at different displacements Sc 
are at once determined. The result for Li is shown in Fig. 27 
for the right-hand deflection of the beam. The line is the 
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observed curv’C, the points are the calculated points assuming 
to be one Bohr magneton (see Sec. 101). The rise at the center 
is due to a few molecules of Li, Idj which are present in the vapor 
and are non-magnetic (p = 0) and hence are not deflected. It 
is seen that, except near the very high velocity region near the 
center, the distribution law is close to that calculated from 
faw. The deviation there may he due to the presence 
of the Lij molecules. This agreement confirms the value of the 
Bohr magneton as well o3 the Maxwell law to an asserted accuracy 
of 0.5 of 1 per cent. 

The modification of the Stem method, developed at the 
University of California,***** is aa follows*. As shown in Fig. 

28, the atoms or molecules 
emerge from an oven 0 heated by 
radiation from a filament F. 
The beam is then produced by 
the slits Si and 52 in the highly 
evacuated space. The rapidly 
spinning cylinder C is rotated 
at about 6,000 r.p.m. or more 
by a high-speed motor housed 
in the same casing about an 
axis A. It has a slit 5t on one 
side and opposite, on the other 
side of the eyliader, & cfamp made 
for holding the glass plate G so 
that it can always be replaced 
in its former position after re¬ 
moval. The plate is bent to the curvature of the flange of 
the disc and coated with a thin uniform deposit of the metal 
to be used, e.g., Bi. Then it Is placed in position in the cylinder 
and the chamber evacuated. The furnace is heated and at a 
given time the slide B at 5* is opened, permitting the beam to 
strike the plate at the forward (right-hand edge) for a sufficient 
time to give a good deposit. This occurs when the cylinder is 
at rest and 0, Si, 5j, 5* are all in line. The plate is removed 
and photometered on a recording microphotometer. It is then 
replaced, the chamber sealed and evacuated, the motor set 
into motion in a clockwise sense, and allowed to steady down. 
The slide B is again opened and a run of some 10 hr. is made in 
order to obtain a deposit of sufficient thickness on the plate. 
The nlate is then removed and flPftin nhotometered. The 
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differences between the ordinates of the initial deposit with 
fixed disc and those of the curves with the revolving disc on the 
two microphotometer plates are then measured. A picture of 
the two microphotometer curves superposed is shown in Fig. 29 



Fia. 29. 

for Bi. In Ko’s apparatus the rotation of the disc was counter¬ 
clockwise so that the zero image and fast molecules are to the 
left and the slow molecules are to the right in Figs. 29 and 30, 
i.e., the reverse of what they would be if the schematic revolution 
of Fig. 28 had been used. Correction for the absorption curve 
of the deposit then enables one to plot the distribution curve 



for the substance. The distribution-law curve, assuming 
Maxwell’s law, the temperature of the oven, and speed of rota¬ 
tion with correction for slit width, is then computed. The full- 
computed curve and the observed experimental points are 
compared in Fig. 30. As is seen, the agreement is good. Com¬ 
plete agreement is prevented, due to diffuse molecules, to the 
gradual change of slit width due to the accumulation of Bi at 
^ 2 , and due to the presence of Bis molecules in the beam. 
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It can be seen from the foregoing that the Maxwell distribu¬ 
tion law has been established directly, with a considerable 
degree of success by several different methods. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MORE ACCITRATE EQUATION OF STATE, OR VAN 
DER WAALS* EQUATION 

47 Introduction.—In the discussion of the gas laws on the 
basis of the kinetic theory, which has preceded this chapter, the 
molecules have for the most part been considered as points 
which have no forces acting between them. In the deduction of 
the expression for the mean free paths in Chap. HI it became 
necessary to consider that the molecules have a volume, and use 

was made of a quantity b related to the total volume of 

the molecules present in a cm*. In fact, the pressure of a gas 
as calculated by Clausius in Sec. 19 made an allowance for such 
a term. As was shown in the second chapter, the kinetic hypo¬ 
thesis leads to the e-xpression po = RT ** for 

of gases postulated This is commonly known as the Boyle’s- 
Charles’ law, and it holds true for the “permanent” gases under 
the experimental conditions usually employed in the common 
laboratory courses in physics, within the precision obtainable 
in such experiments. Even Boyle in his first measurements, 
however, noted that it did not hold rigorously, and stated the 
fact. As will presently be seen, accurate experiments show 
that this law does not hold at all accurately over large ranges and 
with a higher precision of measurement. The departures from 
this law, in part foreshadowed by Clausius in his theoretical 
treatment of the pressure relation, lead Van der tVaals to his now 
famous equation of state. The development of the latter equa¬ 
tion. and its application to the interpretation of gaseous hehavioc 
will constitute the body of this chapter. 

It should further be pointed out that, in turn, the Van der 
Waals equation has its shortcomings. While in its present form 
it covers the general behavior of gases beyond the realms of 
Boyle’s law satisfactorily for a large number of gases, it breaks 
down quite seriously when compared with still more accurate 
results. To replace it, various modifications or extensions have 
140 
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been made to correct the errors introduced by the simplifying 
assumptions underlying it. Thus, while specifically Van der 
Waals’ equation e.xtends the Boyle’s law equation by endowing 
molecules with volumes and forces, it assumes these volumes con¬ 
stant and tlie forces independent of the state of the gas. Actually, 
these conditions are not fulfilled and the e.xtensions of the equa¬ 
tion, some merely empirical in nature, attempt to correct 
this difficulty.. They, in general, succeed in being of use for one 
set of phenomena involving the law, but none of them have the 
general applicability of the simpler equation. Necessarily, the 
better equations of this t 3 q)e reduce to the Van der Waals equa¬ 
tion in the limit when the factors causing the deviations from the 
equation are reduced to vanishingly small quantities. Again, the 
Van der Waals equation itself reverts to the simple Bojde’s- 
Charles’ law when the molecular volumes and forces approach zero. 

It is of interest to note in passing that the development of this law 
is a beautiful illustration of the progressive advance of physical 
science. First there is the discovery of a general regularity or 
law of nature through crude quantitative measurement. This is 
followed by a stimulating "explanation” in terms of a mechani¬ 
cal analogy. Then, as the result of more accurate measure¬ 
ments, w'hat might be called second-order deviations come to 
light. F olio wing these appears a brilliant extension of the mechan¬ 
ical theory to include the deviations. • It is to be noted that such 
a change in the theory is not rcvohdionary in any sense. Nothing 
is upset and no errors have been made. The further investiga¬ 
tion merely indicates the limitations of the fundamental assump¬ 
tions. Such limitations being discovered, a further extension is 
possible, and the accuracy of the theory is extended perhaps to 
another significant figure. Following this improvement still 
more precise measurement again reveals deficiencies which require 
extension of the theory. Thus the knowledge and comprehen¬ 
sion of the phenomenon can continue indefinitely, new improve¬ 
ments in technique making further experiment possible, new 
exiensions in mathematical treatment also making perfection of 
the theory possible. It might seem as if this process could go on 
ad infinitum. Unfortunately, as accuracy advances progress 
becomes increasingly difficult, owing to the increase in mathe¬ 
matical complexity. Thus it soon becomes almost impossible to 
handle some of the resulting involved expressions. A simple 
example of this also appears in the practical application of the 
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equation of state. To this day most engineers are, for simplicity, 
forced to assume the Boyle’s law equation, since the complica¬ 
tions introduced by the more accurate Van der Waals equation 
already begin to increase the complexity of their calculations 
more than the increase in accuracy would warrant. 

The Van der Waals equation, accordingly, besides furnishing 
an admirable second approximation to the true behavior of gases, 
can be of value in indicating the manner of advance of scientific 
thought. From what has preceded, it is seen that, while it has 
its limitations, it is perhaps the most serviceable equation, for, 
owing to its still considerable simplicity, it makes it possible to 
deduce the values of the constants involved {e.g., the size of the 
molecules and the constant of attraction) to a first order of 
approximation. With the more accurate modifications the 
increasing complexity of the quantities renders such evaluations 
more difficult, and the loss of generality in application renders 
correlation between the constants of the equation obtained from 
a variety of phenomena impossible. Thus by its means, as will 
be seen in this chapter, the molecular constants a and b can be 
determined and can be found to ^rec from three apparently inde¬ 
pendent sets of data, to wit: (I) deviation from the gas laws, (2) 
critical constants, (3) the Joule-Thomson effect. 

48. Deviations from Boyle’s Law and the Deduction of Van 
der Waals’ Equation.—If the product pv RT = constant is 
plotted as ordinates against p, the pressure, as absciss®, the 
resulting curve should be a straight line parallel to the axis of 
absciss® as long as Boyle’s law holds. This is shown in curve 1, 
Fig. 31. There are, however, no gases for which this is true if 
the measurements are accurately made. For the gases H? and 
He the product pv plotted against p gives nearly a straight line, 
which rises gradually as p increases. The behavior for these gases 
is seen in curve 2, Fig. 31. For most gases, however, the curve 
for the product pv at first falls below pv equals a constant, as p in¬ 
creases, and later risesabovethis line. ForOjand Ns the decrease 
is slight, while for the more condensible pase.« the. initial drop is 
more pronounced. Such a curve is shown in curve 3, Fig. 31. 

The explanation of these phenomena is qualitatively simple. 
In the first place, if Clausius’ deduction of the pressure relation 
which allows for the volume of the molecules is correct (Sec. 19), 

i.e., if p(v — h) = RT = ^ mpC*, then pv — pb = BT, or, better, 
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pv = RT + pb. Thus, as p increases pv increases linearly with 
it. Its rate of increase is then determined by b, the coefficient 
of p ,and the greater b the more rapid the rise. This b is nothing but 
a function of the volume of the molecules, which was taken as four 
times the total volume of the molecules present in the volume 
V of the -gas, so that it should be possible from such devia¬ 
tions to evaluate b and hence the size of the molecules. Thus 
the deviations of the type-2 curve is satisfactorily explained 
by taking account of the volumes of the molecules. The initial 
fall of the curves of the third type in Fig. 31, however, still 
requires explanation. This curve demands that, as p increases, 
the product pv must first decrease, that is, v must decrease more 



rapidly than p increases. Such a change in v can only take place 
if some pressure other than p is active in changing the volume. 
Now the fact that molecules condense to form a liquid or a solid 
under the. proper conditions indicates very definitely that the 
molecules attract each other. Thus the forceless molecules pre¬ 
viously assumed must for all gases be replaced by molecules which 
attract each other. If this be assumed to be the case, and if it be 
further assumed that the attractive forces of the molecules e.xtend 
over limited distances only, then the more molecules there are in 
a given volume the greater will be the attraction. Hence it 
would be expected that, as the volume decreases, the internal 
pressure due to the attractions of the molecules would increase. 
Thus it is to be ex])ccted from the behavior of the pv-p curves 
that, besides the external pressure p on a gas, there is an internal 
pressure p' due to mutual attraction of the molecules. This 
pressure p' is a function of the volume of the gas and must be 
added to p in any correct gas-law equation. 

Van der Waals, in 1873, had the insight to derive an expression 
for the value of this pressure p' and thus to deduce an equation of 
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state which stands today as the moat generally satisfactory 
approximation to the gaseous behavior. His evaluation of the 
pressure p' was based on an analogy to Laplace's famous equation 
of surface tension. Surface tension is again a phenomenon due 
to the mutual attraction of molecules, and hence it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the type of reasoning successful in one case should be 
equally successful in a similar case. If one considers the outer 
layer of gas in a containing vessel, one notes first the external 
pressure p on this layer exerted by the walls. If, however, the 
gas molecules attract each other, those on the outside will 
not be attracted outward, as there is no gas present to attract 
them. They will, however, suffer an attraction inward by all 
inward lying molecules. Now it is obvious that the attractive 
forces of molecules on other molecules must vary with the dis¬ 
tance. Hence it is conceivable that molecules lying far away 
from a given molecule will suffer negligible attraction from it. 
It must, accordingly, be assumed that, in general, there U a dis¬ 
tance X In a gas beyond which the attraction of one molecule for 
another is negligible. Wliat the magnitude of this distance is is 
not of material importance for the present discussion. Possi¬ 
bly it is of the order of a mean free path at N.T.P. One can, 
therefore, consider a layer of gas x cm thick, over the outer 
surface of the gas, in which each molecule has an inward com¬ 
ponent of force exerted on it by the molecules lying within x cm 
interior to it, for the inward components of force on these mole¬ 
cules are not balanced by outward components of force, since 
there are no molecules more than x cm outside of this layer to 
attract them. 

Since the pressure on the layer is due to the molecules, it must 
be proportional to the number of molecules v per unit volume 
in the outer layer. It must also be proportional to the number 
of molecules v' per unit volume in the body of the gas attracting 
the outer layer. Thus the pressure is proportional to the product 
of the concentratinas. vv’ in. the. two o£ 

considered. In a gas in equilibrium, k = »-' so that p' « vK* 
For a given number of molecules, n, in the gas, v = n/v, where 
r is the volume of the space with n molecules. If n is constant, 
V is proportional to 1/v. Hence the pressure p' = 1/p* and one 
may write p' « c/p* where a is a constant. It is to be noted 

• This at tiie outer surface » not strictly true but is legitimate in this 
discussion. The question is more fully discussed on p H6 
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that nothing was said concerning the laws of force assumed to 
exist, except that the force decreased so rapidly with the distance 
that the forces were negligible at distances of the order of the 
dimensions of the vessel. Ex'periment has shown that the shape 
of the vessel has no effect on the pressure p'. This fact can be 
shown to preclude laws of force that decrease as slowly or more 
slowly wdth the distance than / a 1/r^. Hence the attractive 
forces must fall off as rapidly as / cc 1/r”, where m is equal to 5 or 
more. Again, when p' is written as equal to a/v", the quantity 
a taken as a constant of proportionality is so taken with a disre¬ 
gard of the fact that the concentration v must be influenced by 
the attractive forces. A consideration of this omission has the 
effect of making a a function of temperature as will be seen later. 
For the present, a may be assumed to be essentially constant. 
It is obvious that a must be a constant characterizing the 
attractive forces for each particular kind of gas and should be 
independent of the volume v of the gas. Thus the equation 
properly describing the behavior of a gas must contain the cor¬ 
rection both for the volume of the molecules and for the value 
of the internal pressure. Thus Van der Waals' equation may 
be written 


^p + — 6) = RT = ^nniC^.* 

It is this equation which, in general, most conveniently fits the 
behavior of a gas to a second degree of approximation. By its 
application to gaseous behavior the values of a and b may be 
found for different gases. 

Thus in the explanation of the curves of type 3 of Fig. 31, 
which was discussed, the equation takes the form 

pv = RT + pb-- + ^- 

Since a and b are both small ab/v'^ is a small quantity of higher 
order and may be neglected. Hence the expression for the quan¬ 
tity pv becomes pv ~ RT + pb — ajv. This equation very satis¬ 
factorily explains the initial drop of the pv curve as p increases. 
For if a is greater than b, as v decreases the a/v term increases 

* The n here used represents the molecules in the volume v. It will here¬ 
after be used in place of the v formerly used. 
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more rapidly than pb increases. It seems as if the resulting 
decrease «)f pv should go on indefinitely. As the pressure goes 
KtiU higher, however, the volume becomes so stnaU that the 
molecules become crowded together and the spaces between them 
become of the same order of magnitude as the molecules them¬ 
selves. When this point is reached, further changes in p produce 
comparatively small changes in v (t.c., 1/v is no longer propor¬ 
tional to p). Thus the pb term increases more rapidly than 
the a'v term and soon becomes the important factor causing the 
cun-e to rise again. With H* and He, however, the o is so small 
as to cause little or no change in the slope of the curve due to pb, 
and the type-2 curves result. Hence one may already qualita¬ 
tively see the differences in gaseous behavior due to a difference 
in llic constant a. 

The expression for the internal pressure of the gas due to 
attractive forces may be deduced rigorously from the attractive 
forces. The deduction will follow one due 
to R. H. Fowler“ as this procedure gives 
a far better insight into the nature of the 
Van der Waals a. 

Consider an infinite plane slab of gas of 
thickness d/shown in Fig. 32,*and calculate 
the average force dF exerted by all the 
molecules In df on a molecule at a point/* 
distant Z cm from the slab. As collisions 
do not enter, one may regard the molecules 
as point centers of force. Assume n molecules in a volume v 

of the gas. Then in unit area of df there are ^dj molecules 

in the absence of the molecule at P. However, if a molecule 
is at P, the field of force at df due to the molecule at P will so 
offer the distribution that there will be a change in the number 
of molecules due to the force field. In Sec. 36 it was shown that 
the number of molecules finding themselves at a point in a 
force field where the potential energy was «, was given by 

n* =* nAe *^<fT. 

In the present case, the number of molecules in the volume of 
unit area and df thick at a distance r from P will be 



df 

Flo 32 
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where Ur is the potential energy due to the force field of the 
molecule at P and is a function of r. 

To obtain the force on the whole slab, choose an annulus 
of mdth dr at a distance r from P and determine the force due 
to this annulus at P. This annulus contains Ui = 27rr sin 6 

molecules as seen from Fig. 32. The force on 

sin 6 V •' 


these- molecules due to P is then ny^ cos 6, for the resultant 

or 

force must be along the normal PO of the slab. Inserting the 
value of ni in the equation and writing r cos d — Z, one obtains 


the force as 2?r' 




'^‘^dr. The total force dF on the 


molecule at P due to the whole slab is obtained by canceling 
the differentials in r and integrating for all values of r from Z 
to infinity. This process gi^'■es dF as 


dF = 2ArZd/(e"*^ - 1). 

Tl 

In a slab of unit area of thickness dZ at P there are -dZ mole- 

V 

cules acting like the one at P. Thus the two slabs separated 
by a distance Z attract each other by a force per unit area in 
amount 

27rj^kTZdZdf(e~^ - 1 ). 


To determine the total pressure of the gas, the force per unit 
area hetw'een the two slabs must be integrated from 0 to “ 
over both df and dZ. The distance Z between the slabs df and 
dZ must be taken as f + Z. Then the pressure is given by 
2 ^00 «(?*/> 

27r^fcrJ^ Jo 

Changing the origin for integration so that {Z + f) = x, and 
- dy, the integral becomes 

I 3:(e — l)dx I dy = 2ir—kT I x^(e — l)dx. 

This gives at once the force per unit area due to the attractions 
of the molecules on two sides of a bounding plane in the gas. 
If a sufficiently thick slab of gas be regarded between two 
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infinite parallel planes in the body of the gas, this gas mass will 
be in equilibrium due to the forc^ per unit area of equal mag¬ 
nitude but opposite directions across the two planes. If now 
the layer of gas above the upper boundary be removed, and if 
the section be of such thickness t that the force 5u ,/ix approaches 
0 at distances of the order of t, the gas between the two planes 
exerts an unbalanced pressure p' on the interior layer. This 
pressure p' is just the Van der Waals internal pressure and is 
the force per unit area between thick gas layers whose value is 

p' = - Vidl. 

Hence, since p' « c/t?*, one has 

a - - l)ir. 

There may be some question as to whether at a real gaseous 
boundary the pressure on the boundary layer is that anived 
at above, owing to the fact that duo to the variation of force 
with distance the distribution of molecules in the surface layer 
is not that ideally assumed above. Fowler*® has shown, however, 
that the pressure p' can be calculated from the work done in 
carrying a molecule through the surface, taking into account 
the change of density at the surface. The result of this calcula¬ 
tion turns out to be the same as that given above, so that there 
is no question of the accuracy of the result. 

It is seen that the value of p' and hence a differs from that 
given by the elementary theory in that a is much more specifically 
evaluated and that a here is a function of T. Were the force 
function and hence «, known as a function of distance x, the 
exact value of a could be determined in terms of T. That o 
is really not a constant as assumed by elementary theory but 
depends on T is here theoretically justified and is in agreement 
with experimental fact. As regards the function it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the function probably varies as an inverse 
power of X, i.e., ti*«l/z", and that the exponent m must be greater 
than 4 in order that the a be independent of the size and shape 
of the vessel, an experimental observation. 

49. Note on the Value of Van der Waals’ b .—^As has been 
stated in several places, 6 is a correction term in the pressure 
equation for the finite volume of the molecules present. At 
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first sight it might appear to be the total unavailable space for 
molecular motion, i.e., the total volume of the spheres of exclusion 
of the molecules, 


or 8 
o 




where r = c/2. This was shown in Sec. 18 to be incorrect, as 
in any collision only that hemisphere of the volume of exclusion 
is involved whose base is perpendicular to the direction of motion, 
so that 

6 = = 4w. 


This can be more rigorously deduced as follows. In a gas at 
pressures around that of the atmosphere the chance of collision 
between molecules is some tens of thousands of times more 
probable than with the walls of the containing vessel as shown * 
in Sec. 15. Thus one regards the potential impacts as taking 
place with the irregular surface of the spheres of exclusion 
surrounding the molecule whose collisions are being studied. 
Owing to the finite volume of the spheres of exclusion, the volume 
available for the motion of the molecule in question is not a 
volume y described by the highly irregular surface made by 
joining the centers of all the surrounding molecules. It is instead 
a volume described by the hemispherical surfaces of all the spheres 
of exclusion of the molec^des delimiting the available volume V, 
and facing the molecule in question, since this volume is denied 
to the single molecular center in question in its motion. This 



where n-i is the number of molecules delimiting the volume V. 
Thus the volume available is F — 6. Hence the volume avail¬ 
able for motion in the usual cases considered is F — 5, where 
h = 4a). 

In classical kinetic theory, many attempts have been made to 
compute this volume b, utilizing the shortening of the mean 
free paths of molecules due to the effect of collisions between 
molecules of finite volume having definite spheres of exclu¬ 
sion, While this method furnishes a useful tool, it is 

strictly not relevant as the correction occurs at equilibrium, 
irrespective of the existence of mean free paths. In the attempt 
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to deduce a proper value of 6, a number of erroneous deductions 
have crept into the classical literature of the past, which were 
treated at length m the first edition. Suffice it to say that an 
early faulty deduction of Van der Waals based on free-path 
considerations, gave the proper value of b. A later deduction 
of Van der Waals^ corrected the blunder and obtained a different 
value. By including the distribution of velocities in the deriva¬ 
tion, a factor neglected in earlier work, Van der Waals found that 
the correct deduction again gave the value of 5 = 4w initially 
erroneously deduced. In view of the fact that the more accurate 
deductions of the equation of state from the theorem of the virial 
yield the same value of 6 = 4tj, obtained above, a further con¬ 
sideration of the subject is superfluous. The value of b may 

1/4 \ 

thus safely be taken as 6 = here¬ 

after. It should again be noted that in ell these deductions, the 
molecules are taken as solid elastic spheres of radius r and diam¬ 
eter <T. Actually, as will be shown later, this is not the case. 
The quantity c is determined by the repulsive forces due to the 
Interaction of repulsive interatomic force fields of the form 
ft * — Oi/r"» reduced in value by the superposition of attractive 
force fields /j = where n ranges between 9 and 14 while 

m is of the order of 5 or 6. The resultant increase of repulsive 
force /i — ft causes the forces of repulsion to become so large 
with small changes in r that the molecule acts much as a hard 
elastic sphere of radius <r/2 = r,, not much less than ro, the value 
of r at which fi = fi. For violent impacts the centers of the 
molecules will approach to less than tq and to smaller distances 
the more violent the impacts. Thus ri ^ <r/2 is a very slowly 
changing function of temperature. It must further be noted 
that while the correction for the volume of the molecules, &, 
has the value deduced above for total available volumes V which 
are much greater than 2b, when V becomes comparable with 2b 
or less, the eoTieetion to V for the velnmes of the spheres of 
exclusion must take on a different value. Of the limitations 
imposed by this fact on the equation of state, much more will 
be said at another point. 

It is thus again clear that the volume correction b is only 
approximate, that it may vary with the velocities of the molecules 
(temperature), and that it is only correct for values of V some¬ 
what exceeding 2b, below which b is a function of the volume V 
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and takes on a different value. At very low pressures and 
practical volumes the effect of molecular spheres of exclusion 
becomes entirely negligible in comparison with the volumes V 
available for motion. 

60. Deduction of Van der Waals’ Equation from the Theorem 
of the Virial.—A more rigorous and perhaps more satisfying 
deduction of Van der Waals’ equation comes from a consideration 
of Clausius’® well-known theorem of the virial. As it is not 
readily accessible to the reader, it may not be out of place to 
discuss it at this point. 

It is first necessary to deduce the theorem of the virial in order 
to understand its function. The derivation here used is taken 
from the admirable treatment of Clemens-Schaefer.’^ Let it be 
assumed that the equations of dynamics may be applied to the 
centers of gravity of each of the molecules of mass m of a homo¬ 
geneous gas. Then one can write for the equations of motion of 
these molecules 


‘dl- 


^ d-y ^ , d-z 

A, = Y, and 


= z. 


In these equations the coordinates of the molecule along the three 
axes are x, y, and 2 , while X, Y, and Z are the three components 
of the external forces acting on the molecule. Multiplying these 
equations through by x, y, and 2 , respectively, 

d-x „ d-y „ d °2 „ 


Since, however, the quantity be expressed by 



and similarly for the y- and 2 -components, these equations of 
motion may be written in the following fashion: 
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Adding these quantities together, 
m d* 


j (i= + s' + z’) 




- i(Xi + ry + Zz). 

The equation applies to one molecule, and it must now be 
summed up for all molecules of the gas. Thus, 

+ !'’ + *’) - = ISfX* +’'!' + 2^)- 


This equation can now be multiplied by an elementary time 
mter\'al dl and integrated over a comparatively long time inter¬ 
val T.* 


rXl’§-.(-' + ^’ + + 


Yy + Zi)dl, 

Dividing this quantity by t, 

+ ^’+*’>1 - + 

Yy + Zz)dl. 




If, now, the values of all velocities and coordinates are conceived 
of as remaining within finite limits, then for a relatively large t 
the first term will become vanishingly small while the others 
remain finite, for the first term is divided by t but contains no r 
while the other terms contain t as well as being divided by t. 
The first term that does not vanish under the above conditions is 
nothing but the total kinetic energy of agitation of the molecules, 


averaged over a finite time. 


This may be written 



The term on the right-hand side of the equation is the average 


• This time interval need be long only in the senso of the average times 
between disturbances of the motion of a molecule. Since the mean free 
path is of the order of 10~* cm and e is of the order of 10* cm/sec., the time 
for such an occurrence is 10"* sec. Hence for the integration in question r 
need not be a great fraction of a second. 
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value of the sum + Yy + Zz), taken over a finite time 

interval, and it can be written as + Yy Zz). Now 

is really nothing but the average total 
kinetic energy of the molecules present in a given volume, to wit 
^nmC^, where n is the number of molecules present. 

Then the equation becomes 

\nmC^ + lX(Xx +Yy + Zz) = 0. 


The quantity — Yy + Zz) called by Clausius the 

“virial” of the mechanical system; and the above equation states 
that the total kinetic energy of the system is equal to the virial 
of the same. This constitutes the famous theorem of the virial. 

This theorem may at once be applied to deduce the expression 
for the equation of an ideal gas. Consider the gas enclosed in a 
parallelepiped of volume V = abc, the sides o, 6, and c being 
parallel to the coordinate axes. For the ideal gas, no forces act 
between the molecules at all and merely the forces experienced 
by the molecules in impact with the walls need be regarded. 
Consider the two walls of the paralellepiped which lie parallel 
to the 2 /z-plane, the one wall having the x coordinate equal to 0, 
the other wall the x coordinate equal to a. Now, denote the time 
average of the force on the wall per unit area by p. For the 
wall at a: = 0, p is in'the direction of the positive x-axis; for the 
wall at a: = a, it is in' the direction of the negative x-axis. Thus 

/ — t 

for the first-named jWall ~ 0 = 0, and for the 

second-named wall ^^Xx^^ = —pbca = —pV. Exactly the 
same value is obtained for each of the other two pairs of walls, 
whence ^^(Xx Yy Zz) = ^pV. Thus the theorem of the 

virial at once gives = ^nmC^ or p = = IxmC^ 

A Ji O K 3 

This is the simple equation for an ideal gas which was deduced 
in a very elementary fashion in Sec. 5. 
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It DOW becomes necessary to cany this deduction over to the 
case of the non-ideal gas. This treatment due to Reinganum is 
found in Jellinek and in Ja^er.^^ In this case intermolecu- 
lar forces act on the gas molecules beside the forces assumed 
above, i.e., those of the walls. These forces must be taken 
account of in the virial. 

Let it be assumed that the molecules are hard elastic spheres 
between which forces act which arefunctions of the distances between 
the molecules. Let tl be further assumed that these forces decrease 
rapidly to 0 when the distances between the molecules exceed a 
certain value. Call ^(r) the force between two molecules 
located at the points x, y, 2 , and y', z‘. It then follows 
that r, the distance between them, is given by r* = (ar — 1 ')* -f 
{y ~ y'Y + (* ”■ **)*• The force components X, Y, Z and 
X', Y', Z' acting on these molecules are then given by the 


following relationships: 


•Y - 

X' - «(r)2^ 

y - 

y - 

z - 

Z' - 

(i.e., they are the projections of ^(r) on the X-, Y-, and ^-axos). 
The unaveraged virial for these two molecules thus becomes 

- - *(r)^ 



On rearranging these terms one arrives at the relation 

- - I')’ + (y - rt’ + Cz - *')’] ■= 

One may then sura up the value for one pair of molecules over 
all the pairs of molecules and obtain the virial of the interatomic 

forces as simply '-^'^r<t>ir). It is therefore clear that this 

virial must be taken into account in arriving at the correct 
expression for the whole virial in the case of a real gas. That is, 
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the appropriate terms of this form for interatomic forces must 
be added to the expression for the virial of an ideal gas. Thus 
the virial for the ideal gas, 

- ^nmC^ = 0 , 

must have terms of the form above added to the left-hand side, 
if applied to a real gas. In order to insert these terms correctly, 
a more careful consideration of the properties of the molecules 
of a real gas must first be undertaken. 

As has clearly been intimated in the previous deductions of 
Van der Waals’ equation, the molecules are assumed to have a 
finite diameter a and at the same time to exert attractive forces 
falling off rapidly (as fast as 1/r® or faster) with the distance. 
When one asserts that a molecule has a diameter c, one merely 
states that in impact, when the centers approach within cr of each 
other, there are abruptly manifested repulsive forces of a high 
order falling off exceedingly rapidly with the distance (t.e., 
repulsive forces of the type of 1/r’ to perhaps l/r^'*). In an 
average impact the molecular centers, under such conditions, 
cannot approach much more closely than o-. This distance of 
approach will vary slightly with the energy of impact, but, owing 
to the high order of the exponent of r, the variation may in 
some cases be neglected and <r then taken as constant. Likewise, 
at distances greater than c the repulsive forces fall off so rapidly 
that they can be neglected. Nevertheless, there are repulsive 
forces at distances of the order of <r which must be included 
in the virial. At distances greater than tr the attractive forces 
come into play relative to the repulsive forces. These again 
fall off rapidly with the distances but extend with appreciable 
magnitude over distances much greater than do the repulsive forces. 
These also require a term in the virial and both the repulsive 
and attractive terms must be added to the simple expression 
for the virial of an ideal gas to make it applicable to a real gas. 
Since these terms are both due to interatomic forces, both will 
have the same form as that deduced above, i.e., r<t){r). How¬ 
ever, 0(r) in the virial for the repulsive forces will be represented 
by /(r), where/(r) is of the form 1/r", n lying between 9 and 14; 
while for the attractive forces (^(r) will be represented by F{r), 
where F(r) is of the form 1/r”', m being of the order of 5 or 6. 
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Hence the complete virial for s real gas takes the form 
- ijjrf(r) - 0. 

In order to derive the equation of state from this expression, it 
becomes necessary to evaluate and terms 

of properties of the molecules. The solution of this problem in 
the most general case applicable to all pressures, especially the 
high pressures, is quite difficult. The problem is very much 
simplified for the case of gases at ordinary pressures as Rein- 
ganum*’ has shown. He considers pressures so low that on the 
average but two molecules at a time come within the regions 
of attraction of each other. Thus the form of the theorem 
deduced above for pairs of molecules is strictly applicable. If 
the volume V of the gas were of the order 2b or less, the condition 
mentioned above would no longer be true, but for ordinary pres- 
Bures, such as atmospheric, it is readily applicable. In this deduc¬ 
tion the general form of the denvation of Heinganum’s equation, 
as given by G. Jaeger and also K. Jcllinek, will be used. 

In proceeding one may follow Reinganum in assuming that: 

1. The time of the impacts may be neglected, t.e., one is dealing 
with the instantaneous forces of elastic impacts. 

2. The forces of attraction decrease continuously yet rapidly 
with the distance and are independent of the molecular velocities. 

Both of these assumptions are compatible with Van der Waals’ 
theory. 

3. It is further assumed that, unlike other approaches, the 
molecular forces in the interior of the gas are not mutually 
compensated. That is, during and between impacts the forces 
between two molecules are appreciable. This means that one 
must take account of the mutual planetary influences of the 
molecules on each other in the equation of state. 

In this matter one deviates distinctly from the original theory 
of Van der Waals. In doing so, one is, however, taking account 
of a feature of the attractive forces which is known to exist 
and which turns out to be of significant magnitude. Thus the 
equation to be deduced should in this respect be more accurate 
than Van der Waals’ original equation, as will be seen.to be the 
ease. It was, in fact, the neglect of this factor which made 
the corresponding deduction in the first edition of the Kinetic 
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Theory faulty and gave a value of Van der Waals' a which was 
constant instead of being a function of T, as is actually the case. 
The effect of this assumption is virtually the same effect which 
was observed by realizing that the number of molecules per unit 
area in a slab of the gas in the rigorous deduction of the pressure 

71 71 

p', Sec. 48, was not ~df but more correctly 

In the deduction it will be necessary to assume for the purposes 
of integration that the repulsive forces become indefinitely great 
at distances r = a — S, where 5 is very small compared with c. 
Again in accord with what has gone before, one must assume a 
gas at such a pressure that no more than two molecules interact 
together at any time. This means that the density of the gas 
must be such that the chance of three or more molecules finding 
themselves at such distances that the attractive forces are active 


is vanishingly small. It is now essential to gain a clearer concept 
of what is meant by a pair of molecules. Assume that about 
each of the n molecules, in the volume V considered, two spheres 
of radii r and r + dr be drawn. The volume between these 
. two spheres is then inr^dr which gives a total volume for the n 
molecules of A.irr'^ndr. If the volume of the gas is V, the chance 

that an arbitrarily chosen point lies in this volume is — 

The number of the centers of the n molecules that happen to 

lie in these regions in the gas is — y —. A pair of molecules is 

then defined as any two molecules which belong to this number 
which lie within the spheres of some other molecule. Since the 
chance of more than two molecules lying in this relation to each 
other is assumed vanishingly small, the number of pairs of 
molecules lying between r and r + dr of each other is 


dn 


V 


At this point, one must bring in the third assumption of 
Reinganum, i.e., the assumption that the molecules of a pair 
are always exerting forces on each other. As in Sec. 48, one 
must then take account of the fact that the potential energy 
of a molecule in the force field of the other influences the con¬ 
centration. Thus dn must be corrected by the factor 
as was the case in Sec. 48, where Ur is the potential energy of a 
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molecule in the foicc field of anolher moIecule*r cm away, k ia 
the Boltzmann constant, and T is the absolute temperature. 
Hence one can write 


dn 


2Tft*r* 

V * 


'*rdr. 


To obtain the repulsive virial for the gas, the quantity r/(T) 
must be multiplied by dn and integrated over all the regions 
for -which the repulsive forces arc active. That is to say, one 
must integrate the quantity dnr/(r) from «r — i at which the 
repulsive force becomes infinite to v at which this force ceases 
to act. 

Thus one writes that 


S’-ZW “ j' r'nry^^dr. 

Now, by definition, 

14 * » J]"F(r)dr + J*f(T)dr, 
80 that one can set 






since the definite integral J* F(r)dr is a constant. Again, since 
a and tr S are so close together, the r under the integral sign 
where it does not occur in a functional expression may be set 
equal to cr, a constant. One thus obtains 

Boltzmann evaluates this integral as follows: 

Set J]/(r)dr = y, which perraits one to write the integral as 
since at r cr, y =* 0, and, r ~ tr — S, y = «. 
The expression *= kT. 

Whence one has for 2;/(r) the value; 
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£ 

ZRTbe^, 

V 

if one set 5 = %7r7kr® and nK — R. 

The virial of the attractive forces can be set as 

'^rF{r) = rW{r)e~^dr, 

following the procedure for the repulsive virial with the appro¬ 
priate changes. In this case one finds that ^ F{r)dr, since 
beyond tr only attractive forces act. Hence 

If F(r)dr is known in a specific case, the integration can be 
carried out. As, F{r) in the general equation of state, is not 
specified or known, one can not proceed further with its evalua¬ 
tion in detail. It is, however, clear that in general the integral 
will be a constant containing c, but, in view of the 1/kT in the 
exponential term, it is clear that the integral will be an expression 
containing T in some form. For the purposes of obtaining the 
equation of state in a more general form, this evaluation suffices 
and one can write 


f* 03 ^ r ^ \ 

I rW(r)e'"^J’ = ^{T). 

Thus '^rF{r) = Placing this and the expression for 

the repulsive virial into the appropriate places in the virial 
equation for a real gas written above, one has the equation of 
state for a real gas as 


3 ,, 1 ^RThe'^ 27rn2,,_ „ 

^VV - ^nmC^ - = 0 . 

Rearranging and calling ^nmC^ — RT, one obtains 

o 


pV = RT[ 1 



-b 


2Trn^ 

Tf 
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which to a first approximation gives 

- AT. 

If one sets a ~ '-^^<^(70, and ^ = 0, one arrives at the usual 
form of the Van der Waals’ equation, 

(p + -») “ 

where 6 was defined as »■ 4«. 

The Heinganum equation is, however, more accurate, and it 
18 of interest to note that it makes o a function of T and the term 
called b in the Van der Waals form also a function of T. It 
must again be emphasized that this equation U not applicable 
to high pressures where b is comparable with V. It is, however, 
an equation deduced on strictly proper assumptions, and, while 
in itself not perfect, it gives an equation of state based on theory 
which is more accurate than Van der Waals' theory but to 
which Van der Waals’ theory is a first approximation. 

51. Determination of a and b from Measurements on the 
Expansion Coefficients of a Gas. Evaluation of the Absolute 0 
of Temperature.—Since the deviation of the true gases from the 
behavior of an ideal gas are caused, to a first approximation, by 
the constants introduced into the more correct Van der Waals 
equation, a study of these deviations should make it possible to 
evaluate these constants. Experimentally, the deviations appear 
in the behavior of gases with change in temperature. If the 
volume and pressure changes with temperature are evaluated 
experimentally, comparison vdth the coefficients for the ideal 
gas will permit the values of a and 5 to be determined from 
the relations to be deduced. Incidentally, it will be found essen¬ 
tial to evaluate a, the coefficient of expansion for an ideal gas. 
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The value of this quantity a leads at once to the establishment 
of the experimental value for the absolute zero of temperature 
in terms of the centigrade scale. 

In proceeding to the deduction, it is well to recall the definition 
of the coefficient of expansion for an ideal gas. As was shown in 
Sec. 1, the equation for an ideal gas pv = BT follows at once from 
the experimental relation giving the volume or pressure change 
of an ideal gas with temperature which reads 

V = ao(l + ai) 

or p = po(l + ai). 

Since the ideal gas has forceless molecules and the molecules 
have no volume, a is the same in both cases and both p and v van¬ 
ish when i = --■ 
a 

In the present case (f.e., that of a real gas), however, the gas 
does not have the properties of the ideal gas, and its equation of 
state is expressed by 

(p + RT* 

Now as RT was derived from the value of a for an ideal gas, RT is 

-f ?j’ where a is the expansion coefficient for the ideal 

gas. Since poVo on the kinetic theory is }inmCo'^, the RT may be 
replaced by the expression J^nmCo*{l + at). For the sake of 
simplicity in this deduction the value of C at 0°, which is denoted 
as Co, will be written merely C. Hence the equation of state 
(for a real gas) for the present purpose takes the form given by 
the equation. 


|nmC2(l + at). 

Now for a real gas the volume and pressure at 0° abs. will not be 
0, for the molecular volumes and intermolecular forces exist at 
0° abs. Thus the coefficient a will no longer typify the volume 
or pressure coefficient of expansion of a real gas. 

* For convenience from now on the volume of the gas V will be repre¬ 
sented by V. 
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The pressure cofjficienl of expansion is defined as /9 — —2.®, 

ipo 

that is, the pressure at less the pressure at 0® divided by I times 
il>c pressure at 0®. It is the rate of cl\angc of pressure with 
temperature divided by the initial pressure. To obtain this for 
a real gas, p, and po must be introduced from Van der Waals’ 
equation: 

(p, + ^,^(0 - « - inmCHl + ai). 

{v> + p)(>' - « - + 0 X a). 

Subtracting to get ft — Pt, one obtains 

CPi — palfK — 6) ■= /a^|rimC*y 

HCDCC @ is Riven by« = but (p. + p) = 

1 «mC* j.. , 

K-r and therefore 

3 e - 0 

^ ■ F.i”' + ?) " ^ 

If a were known, then, since 0 is mea-sured experimentally, 
knowing v and po, a could be determined for the gas. 

Hence this equation can be of some use if a is known. To get 
further information, the volume coefficient of expansion must be 
evaluated in terms of Van der Waals’ equation. 

The rofumc coefficient of expansion for a gas is defined as 


Thus in analogy to the case for the pressure coefficient, 

(v + - b) - inmC’d + « X 0) 

^P + - b) “ gnuiC’d + oO 

p(v, - V., + c(l - i) - ,a,(-L _ + i.y„. - 6)»1 

and vt — fo = o,Vtif, 
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therefore 


(”' - ”•)(»’ - “is)+ “ (”+ ^y"’ ~ 

- V + - (p + 


dividing by vd, 




_ Vi — 

and therefore 


= O- 


p _ (JL\(i _ i£i±JLA 

\ViVoJ\ VoVt J 




Fig. 33. 


Thus a* is a much more complicated function of a, a, and h than 
was p. It is seen, however, that if the constant a for an ideal gas 
can be evaluated for certain gases, and if, from the expression 
for j8, a can be found for gases other than those used in getting a, 
then b can be found from 

These two expressions for and in terms of a, b, and a merit 
some discussion. 

First the expression leads to one result which has been verified 
experimentally and is hence interesting. 
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Thus ^ plotted as a function of pa should vary in the follovring 
fashion: a is a constant, o is also a constant, while pov is nearly 
constant for some pressures. Hence over the range where pov is 
constant, and since as p# increases, the remaining v in por* 
decreases therefore should start from a given value and increase. 
At the point where the volume becomes so small that, owing to 
the size of the molecules, v does not decrease ns fast as po increase.'*, 
i.e., where pof' starts to increase, then ^ should begin to decrease. 
Thus a cun’c for 0 as a function of pa of the form shown in Fig. 33 
should be obtained. The curve shown is actually one found 
e.Tpcrimentally for oxygen gas. 

Again writing the expressions for o, and the following cases 
may be discussed: 



Ca.se I.—If a ** 0 « 6. 

The gas is ideal; ^ « and o, = a. 

Case Il.—If a * 0, h > 0. 

Then /5 •= a and a, = a^I — 

Thus a is greater than a,. If a is obtained from 0, and if 
a, is measured, h may be evaluated. This case is nearly fulfilled 
by the gases He and Hj. 

Case III.—If a > 0, 6 = 0. 

Then = 

\ Vo*po/ 



4Vhcnce or, > ^ > a. Such a case might be co^'crcd by a con* 

<?Ane!KIn (TAB 
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Case IV.—If, as is really the case for H 2 and He, 6 > a > 0, 



whence /3 > a and a > a, for 1-<1. 

Vo 

Therefore for the gases He and H 2 

> a > av 

The inequality in Case IV serves as a means of evaluating a 
practically. For H 2 , and yS have been measured. Thus for 
H 2 the accurate older values for these constants found are 
P = 0.003662 and = 0.003660. a was taken, with a fair 
degree of certainty, to be 0.003661. This value of a gives a value 
for the absolute zero on the centigrade scale of — 273.15°C. 
The present value is given as —273.18 ± 0.03°C. from other data. 

Thus having a, a and b can be obtained. As a matter of fact, it 
is possible to get a and b much more accurately from other data, 
for the differences in and /3 are small, and these small differences 
are very important in evaluating a and b. As a and b can be 
determined very much more accurately by methods to be dis¬ 
cussed later, these more accurate values are at the present time 
inserted into the equations above and thus serve to evaluate a. 
Thus an accurate value of a is obtained and hence the value of T 
may be accurately determined. T is, however, also more accu¬ 
rately determined today by the Joule-Thomson effect on thermo¬ 
dynamic reasoning. 

It also happens that both a„ and )3 vary with temperature in 
some gases. Since these equations show how and /3 depend on 
a and b, the variation of a and b with temperature may be investi¬ 
gated. Actually, these quantities were assumed to be constants 
independent of p, v, and T in deducing Van der Waals’ equation. 
A study of the variation of a„ and /S with temperature indicates 
that neither a nor b is constant with temperature for all gases. 
These deviations and their significance can be much more profit¬ 
ably discussed in connection with other work, and it will be seen 
that the variations of a and b with conditions lead to a still more 
profound understanding of the nature of molecular collisions and 
structure. 
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62A. The Graphical Represenlatioo of the Equatioa of State 
and the Evaluation of a and 6 from Critical Data.—In the preced¬ 
ing section Van der Waals’ equation was used to determine the 
absolute zero of temperature. In using it no attempt was made 
to plot it or to determine the form of the equation. Since it 
represents the behavior of the gases, it is best to analyze it graphi¬ 
cally. It is seen at once that the equation 

(? + -h) = RT 

is an equation in three independent variables, p, v, and T, having 
two constants whose relative and absolute values vary from 
gas to gas. To plot it for a given set of values of a and b 
would not give the general view of it required, particularly if a 
and b are not known. With the use of the calculus, a very good 
general idea of its shape and Its significance can be obtained. 

To simplify the discussion, T could be considered a constant 
and the attention concentrated on the relation between p and v. 
Then to gain a more perfect picture, this could be done for a whole 
series of different values of T. The curves plotted with p as 
ordinates and v as abscissse, holding T a constant, are called 
isothermal curves, or isof/imns, the term coming from the Greek 
MO, meaning equal, and thetme (heat) temperature. They are 
curves of equal temperature. It is seen at once that the Van der 
Waals equation regarded in this way and multiplied out has the 
form 

D*p — v^iRT -f- pb) + av — ab => 0. 

It is thus a cubic equation in v. Such an equation is known from 
elementary algebra to have either three real roots or only one 
real and two imaginary roots, depending on the values of the 
constants—that is to say, for one value of p there will be either 
three real values of v or only one real value. The conditions 
determining these will be found later. 

The Van der Waals equation may be written in the form 



It is seen from this that for values of v near b the pressure p 
approaches infinity. For values of v smaller than b the equation 
has no physical meaning, as p is then negative. Furthermore, if 
V becomes very large, p becomes vanishingly small. Thus the 
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two extremes of the curves are definitely determined, for, as v 
approaches h, p becomes infinite, and as v approaches infinity, 
p approaches zero asymptotically. In the extremes the curve 
descends in p as a increases, approaching zero in the limit. It is 
therefore part of the way concave upward. In between, it may 
have maxima and minima, and, in fact, the three roots lead one 
to expect, under some conditions, a complex course. 

The maxima and the minima are found by setting the first 
derivative equal to zero, and solving the equation; that is, in 
finding the points where dp/dv is zero. 

dp —RT . 2a 
Tv ~ {v 

In the expression above, dpjdv is negative for values of v that are 
very small, for near h the term RTliv — hy can become greater 
than the 2a/v"^ terra. Again, dp/dv is negative for very large 
values of v, for in this case, since increases more rapidly than 
1)2, the second term becomes less than the first. Thus for large 
and small values of v the first derivative is negative, meaning that 
the curve slopes toward increasing v. Between large and small 
values of v the dp/dv term is positive under some conditions and 
hence the curve slopes to the decreasing r’s. 

The values of v for maxima and minima are given by solving 
the equation above when dp/dv = 0. This solution yields an 
equation in a, h, v, and T of the form 

T = - hy 

Rv^ 

This is a cubic in v and thus has three real roots or one real and 
two imaginary roots. That is, there are either three values of v 
which satisfy this equation for maxima or minima, or there is 
only one. Thus two conditions exist for the curves, that is, 
they have either three points where dp/dv = 0 or only one. 
Now the course of the equation which was deduced from the 
value of the sign of dp/dv for values between v = 6 and v = oo 
indicates that the curve descends with increasing d to a minimum, 
rises when dp/dv is positive to a maximum, and finally descends 
as 3 Tnptotically to 0 at d = oo. There appear to be between v = h 
and V = CO then only one maximum and one minimum. The 
three roots of the equation for maxima and minima indicate, 
however, three points at which dp/dv = 0. 
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Thus one of the three points must lie at values of v less than 6. 
It is therefore of no importance for the present analysis. That 
the third root lies in this region can be shown by transforming the 
equation for maxima and minima to one whose origin is not at 0 
but at 6. If this is done the expression becomes RT{}i -f tu)* 
— 20W* = 0, where w = v — 6. This equation expanded gives 

to' + + Sb'w + b> - 0. 

Now a well-known relation in the theory of equations says that 
for a cubic the product of the three roots must be equal to the 
negative value of the last term, that is, that the three roots uii, lOj, 
and Wi multiplied together should be equal to —6*. But in 
the equation above the last term is positive and hence one of the 
three roots must be negative. In such nn equation for the case 
that two of the roots are imaginary and one only is real the rela¬ 
tion further indicates that the real root is negative. Hence 
referred to & as origin, one of the three points at which dp/dv is 0 
must always lie at negative values, that is, one of the three 
maxima (or when there is only one real maximum or minimum 
that one) must lie at values of v smaller than h. This agrees 
with the oonclusiona arrived at from the slopes, namely, that the 
isotherm has either no maximum or minimum or only two. 
The shape of the isotherms must therefore take the form either 
of the curve marked 13.1® or 100.1® in Fig. 34 for the cases where 
there are three real roots and one real root respectively. It is 
seen that this curve also fulfils the condition for three real roots 
of Van der Waals' original equation, for a given value of p will 
intersect the curve in three places. To find the values for the 
maxima and minima, numerical values for a, 6, and T would be 
required. By evaluating d'p/dv^ for these points, one would 
find, from the sign of d*p/dp*, to which value of v the maximum 
belonged. Letting d^/dv^ equal zero would determine the 
position of the point of inflection between the maximum and 
minimum. 

Now the expression for the maxima and minima, 

„ _ 2a{v ~ by 
flu* 

is a continuous function of v. For values of v small enough to 
approach h it has a small value, and for values of v which are 
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very great, since increases more rapidly than {v — hY, it has 
small values. ’ Between the two extremes it has a maximum 
value. Physically, there exist values of T above this maximum 
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which must lie above this curve, that is, there are conditions of 
temperature in which the three maxima and minima do not exist. 
At such temperatures, however, the isotherms still exist, but 
they can have only the one minimum; and this one has values of v 
less than h. In such curves the sign of dp/dv is always negative, 
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T being so large that 2a/tr* can never exceed RT/{v — &)*. The 
curve then slopes down continually to higher values of v. The 
particular temperature at which the curve ceases to have one 
minimum and one maximum above r = 6 can be called the 
critical temperature. The value of Te when the function is a 
maximum is found by setting dT/dv equal to zero and solving 
for V. 

^ ^ -2a(y» ~4vb + 3&*) ^ . 
dv Rv* ’ 

a* — 46 p + 3b* =* 0, 

(u - 3b)iv - 6) = 0, 

Vc = 3b, 

or p, = b. 

For p« <= b, T is zero and this is a minimum. Thus the maxi¬ 
mum is at Vt - 3b. 

Accordingly, T< can be found at once to be 

„ 2o(36 - 6)» Sab* 8a 

^ ® R(,3b)* “ 27*6* " 27Rb‘ 

Hence there is a value of T depending on the ratio between o and b 
for which the cur\'es pass into curves having no point of inflection. 

Thus if a family of isotherms were plotted for the Van der 
Waals equation at different values of T, it would be found that 
above the value T* the curves were simple curves dropping 
down to 0 at great values of v with no points of inflection as in 
the cur\’e for lOO.l® and 48.1® (Fig. 34). Below this value of T 
the curves have a minimum, a maximum, end a point of inflection. 
At the temperature T, the curve passing through it has the 
maximum, minimum, and point of inflection lying infinitely 
close together. Hence this condition should make it possible 
to find a series of relations between p«, Pe, and T* and the con¬ 
stants a and b at this point. To find these, merely three equa¬ 
tions need be used: 


n « _ a 

p (p-b) 


the original equation. 


( 1 ) 


dp 


-RT 2a 
(p — b)* p^ 


« 0 , 


( 2 ) 
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the expression for the maximum and minimum which now lie at 
the same point. 

d-p ^ 2RT ^ r. (OS 

dv^ (v - by 

the expression for the point of inflection. 

Since maximum, minimum, and point of inflection lie together, 
Eqs. 12) and (3) may be written in the forms 

RT. = - by, 

RT. = - by, 

where Tc and Vc now correspond to the same isotherm, the critical 
one. For this isotherm Eqs. (2) and (3) can be combined, since 
RTc = RTc. 

Therefore 2a = " - —• 

Ve 


Therefore Vc = 3b. 

This was found before as the condition for a maximum Te for 
which three maxima or minima ceased to exist. From Eq. (2) 
and the value for Vc above, 

dp _ —RTc . 2a _ 
dv 462 2762 


Therefore Tc = ~ 

Finally, from Tc and Vc one has pc = ~ ^ ~ 2 ^ 2 ' 

Thus one has a set of three equations between Tc, Vc, and pe and 
a and 6. 

Vc = 36, Tc = 27^' P' = ^ 

and if Tc, Vc, and pc can be measured one ought to get a and 6. 

Now the question arises, Do real gases follow these laws? . If 
this is so, it should be possible to evaluate c and 6 either from the 
isotherms or from values of pc, Tc, and Vc taken from observations. 

Van der Waals, who as a mature man left business to undertake 
scientific study, deduced his now famous equation in his doctor’s 
dissertation at Leyden in 1873. Attempts at bettering the 
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ideal gas equation had first been made by Clausius (see Sec. 18), 
who introduced the correction for the volume of the molecules 
into the equation by writing if — 6 in place of v, and by Him, 
who in 1864 added an expression to the pressure term to take 
account of the attraction of the molecules. This term, however, 
did not give the variation of the force with the volume. It was 
by a consideration of Laplace’s theory of surface tension that 
Van der Waala supplied the missing relation and completed the 
theory. About ten years previous to this, Andrews studied a 
peculiar phenomenon first observed by Cagniard de la Tour. 
This was that if a tube containing liquid carbon dioxide were 
heated gradually, a temperature was reached (31.1“) at which the 
meniscus dividing the liquid and gaseous phases disappeared. 
Investigation showed that no matter what the pressure became 
above this temperature the COi which had been partly in the 
gaseous, partly in the liquid phase below this point changed to a 
homogeneous, transparent state in which there was no indication 
of the gas and liquid. The temperature at which this occurred 
was called the critical temperature. This curious observation 
directed attention to the behavior of gases in general at the higher 
pressures, and other gases like SOj were found which showed this 
behavior near ordinary temperatures. Today, this temperature 
has been determined for most of the w’ell-knowa gases and vapors. 
Andrews began a series of measurements extending from 18^ to 
1876, in which he studied the behavior of the isotherms of CO* at 
various temperatures and up to pressures of 200 atmospheres 
(atm.). These data gave Van der Waals the material upon which 
to test his theory. 

Van der IVaals first used the accurate measurements of 
Regnault on the isotherms of CO* which were carried to pressures 
of 27 atmospheres- Solving for o and b, using the methods 
depending on the pressure and volume coefficients, he estimated 
a to be 0.00874 atm. cm*, and h to be 0.0023 cm*. Intro¬ 
ducing these values into his equation, he was able to obtain a 
closer agreement between his curve and Regnault's experimental 
points than Regnault obtained with his empirical equation. He 
then applied this equation to the computations in the region of 
Andrews’ measurements. In this case the agreement was not so 
striking. In fact, the comparison of the computed curves and 
the observed curves of Andrews are not given in texts because of 
the discouraging nature of the agrroment. It seems, however. 
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that the direct comparison, is of sufficient value in indicating the 
strength and the deficiencies of the theory to merit reproduction. 

To compute the isotherms it is best to use the values of a and b 
given by the critical data obtained by Andrews, since these are 
more accurate than the values deduced from Regnault’s curves. 
Using these values, it is then equivalent to fitting the system of 
theoretical isotherms to one point, the critical point, on the 
observed system of isotherms. Andrews obtained for CO 2 the 
following values: Tc = 31.1°C., pc — 73 atm., and = 0.0066 cm* 
for a cm* of gas at N.T.P. Before using these one might 
compare these values with those computed by Van der Waals 
from the equation using the a and h taken from Regnault’s 
data, namely, a = 0.00874 and h = 0.0023. 

Vc = 3h, Vc = 3(0.0023) = 0.0069 cm* computed, 0.0066 cm* 
observed. 

8a r. 1* ^ 8(0.00874) 


r. = 


27bR 


R = 


273 


Tc = 


27(0.0023)3^73 


= 307°abs. 


Tc = 34°C. computed; 31.1°C. observed, 
a 0.00874 


Pc = 


= 61 atm. computed; 73 atm. observed. 


276* 27(0.0023)* 

For the computations of a and b from Andrews’ results it is best 

8a , a 


to use the equations, Tc = 


21bR ~ 276*' 


since Vc was 


difficult to obtain with certainty from the measurements, while pc 

27R^T * 

and Tc could be accurately measured. These give a = ' 


= 0.00717 atm. X cm® and 6 = 


RTc 

Spc 


64 (pc) 

= 0.00191 cm*. As a 


partial check on these values, 6 can be compared with the 
observed Vc = 0.0066. Since Vc = 36, the data give 0.00573. 
Thus there is some discrepancy between the values which may be 
attributed to errors in measuring Vc as well as errors in the theory 
of the equation to be discussed later. 

With the aid of these constants, the isotherms may be com¬ 
puted from Van der Waals’ theory as follows, taking 0.00718 
for a and 0.00190 for 6: 


( 


P + - 0.0019) = RT. 


* This follows since pv — RT if p is 1 atm. and a = 1 cm’, R = ^ 
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Now«if the gas were ideal (t.e., a aod 6 were 0) and p were 
expressed in atmospheres while v was taken as 1 cm*, pv would 
be unity. Thus/JT would be unity. At O'C. and 760 mm pres¬ 
sure R would be H 73 for Thus for the ideal gas 

pv = For the real gas with a and b finite, however, at 

0®C. and 1 atm. the true p and the true v are given by the above. 
Hence, the above equation for 1 atm. and 1 cm* becomes 
(1 + 0.007I8)(1 - 0.0019) = 1.0053. 

Therefore, in order to compute p and v the equation becomes 

(p + - 0.0019) = 1.0053^. 

Hence, by putting in the values of T, the absolute temperature, 
and introducing values of v, the equation may be solved for p. 
Taking the values of T and 0 corresponding to Andrews’ experi¬ 
mental isotherms for 13.1, 21 5, 31.1, 35.5, 48 1, and 100.1", 
the Van der Waals isotherms were computed from the above 
equation. The resulting dashed curves may be seen in compari¬ 
son with Andrews' actual cur%'es in full lines in Fig. 34. 

It is observed at once that in this region the close agreement 
that Van der Waals found for Regnault’s results does not exist 
between the observed and computed values. It is, however, seen 
that, leaving a certain feature of the low-tcmperature isotherms 
aside (i.e., the maximum and minimum), the general shape of 
the curves and the evolution of their form with temperature are 
strikingly similar. The nature of the similarities indicates that 
qualitatively the phenomenon is represented by the Van der 
Waals equation. The cause for the agreement of Regnault’s 
values together with the apparent failure here can be easily seen 
by looking at the equation as used for computation. 

^■''*^*( 2 ^) 0.00718 

^ (i> - 0.0019) 

It is seen that p is given by the difference of two terms. These 
terms for small values of u are especially large and a small change 
in o or b will make an enormous change in p. Thus unless a and 
b were closely constant and known to several significant figures 
an accurate superposition of the curves in this region would be 
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impossible. When v, however, is larger, say near 1 or 2 atm., 
the corrections a and b become insignificant. Errors in their 
values are negUgible and a close agreement is to be expected. 
Van der Waals, who was interested in establishing his theory, did 
not publish curves of this sort. Instead, he assumed the value of 
a taken from Regnault's values. Then, taking p and v from 
Andrews’ results, he computed the value of b. The values found 
for b varied between 0.0025 and 0.0015 in extreme cases, while 
they lay close to the value 0.0023 from Regnault’s work, when 
data taken for v greater than 0.004 cm® were used. Now it can 
be seen from Secs. 19 and 49 on the value of Van der Waals’ b that 
if V is less than 26, the spheres of exclusion of all the molecules 
must interpenetrate. Thus, on a collision, the average distance 
of approach of molecules is decreased and the shortening of the 
free path is changed. This change is of such a nature that 6 is no 
longer 4co, but less. Hence, the rapid decrease of 6 with values of 
V below 0.004 cm® is a direct consequence of the kinetic theory and 
was to be expected. Thus Van der Waals’ initial assumption 
that 6 was constant independent of v was not quite correct in the 
extreme case of Andrews’ measurements. Neglecting this devi¬ 
ation, it can be seen that the values of 6 computed by Van der 
Waals from Andrews’ results show a fair constancy, and the sen¬ 
sitiveness of the plotted curves to these small deviations is 
demonstrated. 

Before going on to discuss more in detail the causes for devia¬ 
tion, the apparently most glaring discrepancy must be discussed. 
The experimental curves of Andrews below the critical tempera¬ 
ture do not show the maxima and minima exhibited by Van der 
Waals’ equation. Below the critical temperature the flat por¬ 
tions of Andrews’ curves mark the point at which visible con¬ 
densation was taking place. In the theoretical equation this 
discontinuity does not occur. In looking at the physical signifi¬ 
cance of the region lying between the maximum and the minimum 
of the theoretical curve, it is seen that it represents a region where 
with decreasing volume the pressure is falling. Thus the maxi¬ 
mum is a region of unstable equilibrium, for as soon as it is 
reached the volume decreases of its own accord, since the pressure 
is not needed to maintain the small volume. It is not surprising 
that this region cannot be studied experimentally. Neither can 
the other regions near the maximum and the minimum be studied 
because of the instability of the gas in contact with its environ- 
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ment. In this case, however, it is the twihesive forces of the walls 
which act to cause condensation of the liquid on them before the 
maximum is reached. Actually, in certain cases where great care 
is used in reaching the condition the curv’es can be followed 
beyond the straight linear portions observed by Andrews, that is, 
in certain cases, with supersaturated vapors and supercooled gases 
condensation is avoided temporarily. These represent points 
along the isotherms reaching into the region discussed but not to 
the maximum or minimum. This state is, however, so unstable 
that sudden mechanical shocks, particles of dust, or any slight 
disturbances cause almost explosive condensation. It is obvious 
that it is impossible to carry on accurate measurements in this 
region. Thus the failure to find the maxima and the minima 
of the theory is not a weakness of the theory but lies in technical 
difficulties involved in making measurements where external 
agencies such as the walls do not intervene. Above the critical 
temperature, of course, this difference disappears. No liquid 
can exist there and the theoretical and obsen'ed isotherms could 
be made to agree with remarkable precision by properly evaluat¬ 
ing a and 6 for these conditions. 

Aside from the deviations of the Van der Waals equation 
due to conditions not envisaged by tho theory and to experi¬ 
mental difficulties (effect of volumes less than v 26 and 
condensation on the walls), certain other difficulties make 
themselves known through the inconsistencies of the order of 
tens of per cent in the values of a and 6, as derived from different 
sources (t e., isotherms and the quantities p„ v,, and T*), and 
the failure of the data fitting a curve at one temperature to 
apply at another temperature. These are the real deviations 
of Van der Waals’ equation from the true behavior of gases. 
Such deviations he in a true variation of both a and 6 with 
temperature and perhaps volume. As was seen in the derivation 
of a from the theory of surface tension, and of a and 6 from the 
theorem o! the virial, both a and h are temperature dependent. 
This effect in a is due to the action of the attractive forces over 
finite distances in changing the concentrations of the molecules. 
The higher the temperatures the less effective these concentration 
changes, and thus c is a function, ^{T), decreasing as T increases. 
The changes of 6 logically arise from the assumption that the 
diameter of the molecules in impact is not just a. It comes from 
the fact that the repulsive forces become indefinitely great only 
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at cr — 6 where 5 is a small quantity, while they extend to <r 
(see Sec. 50). That an effect such as is found from this assump¬ 
tion must occur for real molecules follows from the fact that 
the repulsive forces on approach, while varying rapidly with 
decreasing distance between molecular centers, do not vary 
infinitely rapidly. Hence the closeness of approach is a function 
of the energy of impact, and c and thus h is slowly but definitely 
temperature dependent. Thus it is to be expected that values 
of a and h for one isotherm will not fit those for another isotherm 
at a different temperature. Furthermore, since both/(7-) and F{r) 
are different for different individual gases, the nature of the 
variation will not be the same for different gases. Hence it 
is here that one must depart from a single equation of state for 
real gases applicable in general form to any gas and use individual 
equations differing in detail and applicable only to single 
gases. 

Again it is quite probable that variations of a and b may not 
be caused by temperature alone. It was seen that b certainly 
varies with volume when v approaches 26, and that Reinganum’s 
equation was deduced for gases where there were only two 
molecules interacting at any one time. Hence certainly 6 and 
possibly a may be volume dependent over large ranges of volume 
or pressure. Thus one can explain the major features of the 
departure of the Van der Waals equation curve from the real curves 
for gases. "While it is perhaps futile to discuss these deviations 
more in detail, an idea of their nature can be gained by regarding 
a table prepared by Jellinek® in his “Physical Chemistry,” 
vol. 1, Part I, page 391. A similar table prepared more recently 
by Jabloczinski {Phys, Z., 33, 536, 1932) covers the same ground. 
In JeUinek’s table, given below, are shown the values for a 
computed to cause a fit of the obseiw'ed and calculated isotherms 
for a fixed value of 6 at different pressures, using Andrews’ data 
for CO 2 . Next them are shown the values of 6 required to 
cause a fit at a constant value of o for the same temperatures. 


Temperatures, 

6 = 0.0023, 

a = 0.008497, 

degrees C. 

curves fit for a 

curves fit for h 

6.5 

0.008497 

0.0023 

64.0 

0.007529 


100.0 

0.006798 

0.0032 
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Thus the equation fits for either 6 constant and a varied, or 
0 constant and 6 varied. From 6.5 to 100“ the a values vary. 
20 per cent when b is constant, and for a constant the b values 
may vary by 30 to 40 per cent in this same range. It is seen 
that for constant b, a decreoaes as T increases as was inferred 
above, while for constant a, b increases as T increases. Doubtless 
both a and b vary with T and it is futile to speculate further 
as to the relative importance of variations of o and b, though at 
lower pressures in COj o might be assumed to vary more rapidly 
than 6. 

It is thus seen that considerable caution must be used in 
comparing values of a and 6, and the molecular constants derived 
therefrom when they come from different methods of measure¬ 
ment. First, one must be assured that the conditions of p, v, 
and T are comparable. Then, one must be sure that the methods 
are capable of attaching exactly the same meaning to the con¬ 
stants involved as yielded by different measuring procedures- 
Thus it is to be expected that given the same conditions of 
p, V, and T, the values of a and 6 from the isotherms and from 
the Joule-Thomson experiment might agree, while it is impossible 
that the values of a and 6 from ontical data should agree with 
values inferred from the first two procedures. Again, it is 
possible to deduce the value of <r from transfer data such as 
viscosity. Care must be taken to make sure that the quantity 
called ff in viscosity measurcmcots is the same quantity v as 
inferred from the values of a and b derived from the equation 
of state. 

Probably the safest procedure in the use of molecular data is 
to forego recourse to the approximate values of a and b and thus 
also the approximate values of molecular diameters, etc., and 
to utilize the laws of force of the particular molecular species. 
Studies of the temperature variation of the coefficients of Van 
der Waals' equation in its extended form by Kammerlingh-Onnes 
and Holborn and Otto have led to an evaluation of the laws of 
repulsive and attractive forces (/(r) andF(r)] for individual species 
of atoms and molecules. A similar evaluation for the repulsive 
forces /(r) from the coefficient of viscosity resulted from the 
remarkable studies of Sutherland, Chapman, and Enskog. The 
laws of force obtained are in application distinctly more accurate 
than are the approximate constants discussed, and their use gives 
a better insight into the real mech anis ms occurring. At times, 
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however, they lead to unnecessary mathematical complications 
where only approximate results are required. It is therefore 
appropriate that a brief discussion of the nature of atomic force 
fields be given at this point. 

62B. Nature of Atomic Force Fields.—Atoms arc structures 
consisting of a massive nucleus responsible for 99.9 per cent 
of the inertia of the atoms, having minute dimensions (< 10~'^ cm) 
and carrying Ze units of positive charge, where Z is the number 
of the atom in the periodic table and e is the unit electrical 
charge, 4.77 X 10~^“ electrostatic unit (e.s.u.) (see also Chap. 
IX, Sec. 91, and Chap. X, Sec. 101). In molecules, which are com¬ 
binations of atoms, the nuclei of the constituent atoms occur sepa¬ 
rated by distances comparable in order of magnitude with the 
molecular radii. In neutral atoms or molecules the nuclear posi¬ 
tive charges are surrounded by Z negative electrons. In atoms 
these Z electrons are distributed in various regions about the 
nucleus which can be called shells [K, L, M shells giving the 
K, L, M X-rays) whose boundaries are rather indefinite but whose 
average locations are found at rather widely different distances 
from the nucleus when several shells are present. Thus in 
argon, Z = 18, the nucleus is surrounded by an inner shell of 
two electrons about 2.5 X lO"*® cm from the nucleus, a shell 
of eight electrons in two subgroups about 1.2 X 10“® cm distant, 
and another shell of eight electrons distributed like the first eight 
at about 1 X 10~® cm from the nucleus. 

In each of these shells the electrons in turn appear in regions of 
indefinite outline but whose average position would closely 
resemble an orbit of elliptical or circular type, different orbits 
being oriented in various specified directions in space. In some 
atomic configurations such as the inert gases, these electron 
shells and individual paths are quite symmetrical. In other 
atoms this is not true. When atoms unite to form molecules, the 
nuclei! are generally separated by distances of the order of 
5 X 10~® cm so that the inner shells of electrons belong to the 
individual atoms. However, the outermost shells, in part at 
least, are held by the atoms in common. Hence in the outer 
shells quite a range of possible asymmetries are found, owing 
to the distribution of positive charges as well as of electrons. 
They range in asymmetry from such unsymmetrical configurations 
as HCl to the rather highly symmetrical N 2 molecule. Between 
the electrostatic charges in the atoms the law of force is 
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the Coulomb law, i.e., the individual charges e attract or repel 
each other according to the law/ *= In addition, owing 

to electronic motions, there are magnetic moments in the atoms 
which in many cases are not canceled out (see Secs. 100 and 101). 
The magnetic forces are, however, subordinate in importance 
to the electrical by an order of magnitude or more in most 
cases. Were atoms perfectly qrmmetrical arrangements of 
electrical charges about the nuclei, t.e., so that the electrical 
shells were uniform spheres surrounding the positive nuclei 
as centers, there would tdeally be no electrical forces between 
atoms at a distance. As m fact this is never exactly true, there 
are electrical asymmetries. These lead in some cases to what 
is the equivalent of a positive and a negative charge e, separated 
by a finite but small distance 1. Such an arrangement may be 
considered as an electrical dipole or doublet which, in close 
analogy to the magnetic dipole or magnet, has a moment n = el. 
Thus for instance, in HCl there is a dipole of moment p = 1.03 X 
10~**e.3.u. X cm equivalent to a charge+c and a charge —esepa- 
rated by 0 2 X 10~® cm in a molecule with nuclei 1.276 X 10"* cm 
apart. As is known, magnets having a moment ml » M when 
they are coaxial with their centers r cm apart, where r >> I, 
attract or repel each other by a force F - 2M/r^. In an exactly 
similar manner two electrical dipoles would attract or repel 
each other at a distance r with a force of the form / = o;i/r*, 
where the constant a and the sign depend on the orientation 
of the axes. In free atoms or molecules of a gas such forces 
would mainly be attractive as the repulsive forces due to anti¬ 
parallel orientations would cause rotations tending to give 
attractive alignments of lower potential energy. In more 
symmetrical molecules alternate chaises at the corners of a 
square or at the corners of a cube would give arrangements 
called quadripoles and oetopoles. Th^e exert attractive forces 
which fall off more rapidly with r, i.e., of the form Oi/r* and 
Cj/r®, respectively. All these types of forces were at one time 
in genera) held responsible for the attractive forces between 
molecules. Lately it has become apparent that, while dipoles, 
quadripoles and oetopoles do perha{^ exist and play a part, the 
attractive forces are arrived at in a slightly different fashion. 
Consider such a symmetrical configuration as argon. Two 
argon atoms despite their general symmetry are not continuously 
or completely symmetrical. As they near each other, a slight 
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asymmetry of one atom giving a weak dipole will produce a 
field at the other atom proportional to 1/r^ This field will 
in turn distort atom 2 so as to produce a weak dipole in it. This 
dipole will in turn react to increase the original dipole in atom 1 
and perhaps make it more lasting if only transitory. Thus 
the two atoms will mutually induce dipoles in each other and 
thus attract even in the absence of any net permanent dis¬ 
symmetry. It is seen that such forces will vary as l/r®, for 
in this case the inducing fields vary as 1/r® and the force between 
dipoles produced by these fields will vary as 1/r® so that the 
resulting force will vary as 1/r^ X 1/r^ = 1/r'. Such a law 
actually appears to be the attractive law of force inferred from 
experiment for many gases. Doubtless the inverse-fifth-power 
law would serve nearly as well, but the inverse-sixth-power law 
appears today to be more nearly theoretically correct and to 
have more basis in fact. In many cases an inverse-fifth-power 
law has been used as it leads to greater mathematical simplicity. 

The repulsive forces between atoms and molecules must be 
ascribed to a different type of action. As two atoms approach 
to distances between ceucers of from 2(r to a, where cr is the 
molecular diameter, the distances between the outer negative 
electronic shells decrease from about <x to 0, while in the same 
time the positive centers of force, of course, approach from 2<t 
to (T. Thus the repulsive forces of the electron shells rapidly 
increase toward infinite values as the centers approach to a 
distance <r, if there is no distortion of the shells. Actually the 
repulsive forces somewhat distort the outer shells, but even 
here limits are reached so that ultimately for any impact the 
potential energy of distortion equals the kinetic energy of 
impact and the centers start to recede. It is clear that repulsive 
forces of this nature which are feeble at a distance of 2(r and 
reach indefinitely large values at a distance slightly less than a 
must vary very rapidly with r. Thus the repulsive forces 
have in the past been set as following a law of the form /(r) = 
1/r" where n varies from 9 to 15. Such laws have been found 
to give relatively satisfactory values when used in equations 
applied to actual gases. There is, however, little if any theo¬ 
retical justification for their use except that of mathematical 
simplicity and that they are convenient for representing very 
rapid increases of the repulsive force with distance at a certain 
distance o- of separation. The applications of the new wave 
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mechanics to the study of the interactions of simple atomic 
systems have shown on very general grounds that the law of 
repulsive force must be more of the form /(r) » De-^', where 
the constants D and X are not defined but can be evaluated 
from experimental data. At the present writing little has been 
done in the application of this law to the case of individual 
gases, but the little done appears to yield satisfactory results. 



To sum up then, one can assert that in general the attractive 
and repulsive interatomic forces are largely of an electrical 
nature; that the attractive forces are of a polar or induced polar 
nature of the form F{r) = where m = 5 or 6, and that 

the repulsive forces are also electrical and of a form/( t) = -G/r", 
where n is high and of the order of 9 to 15, or perhaps even 
better that they have the form f(r) ~ as indicated 

by the wave mechanics, the inverse power law being a first- 
order approximation to the more correct wave-mechanical 
expression. To gain an idea as to how repulsive and attractive 
forces simultaneously acting on two molecules cause the mole- 
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cules to behave, one can plot the nuclear distances r as abscissse 
against the positive attractive forces F{r) ~ -\-Dlr”' and the 
negative repulsive forces/(r) = as ordinates, for example, 

setting m = 6 and n = 9. On plotting these laws, one sees 
that the resultant force <^(r) = D/r^ — G/r^ takes the form of 
the dashed curve of Fig. 35 which is simply the difference of the 
two terms. It is seen at once that (^)(r) is negative and very 
great for values of r but slightly less than ro where ^(r) cuts the 
axis of abscissae. From ro on, to greater values of r, <^(r) increases 
to a maximum to decrease thereafter asymptotically to 0. The 
distance ro is the equilibrium distance of the two nuclei at 
(^(r) = 0. It represents the “diameters” of the molecules at 
rest. If the molecules collide so that they exert a force due to 
the energy of impact, the centers will approach to a point ri 
determined from the energy at impact and the force <#>(r). As 
the repulsive force increases very rapidly with distance, a great 
change in energy of impact will bring the nuclei but little closer 
together. Thus the distance riro is really the 6 used in the deri¬ 
vation of the equation of state from the theorem of the virial. It 
is slightly temperature dependent and quite small. Thus the 
molecules appear to have a fairly definite but not precisely 
fixed “diameter” of the order of ro. Another feature of the 
curve for ^(r) is that it is asjrmmetrical about ro. Thus for 
atoms or molecules bound together at ro any disturbance of the 
system by kinetic impacts will cause the two units to experience 
a force that is not proportional to the displacement, and the 
oscillations of any considerable amplitude will be anharmonic. 
Finally since the force increases less rapidly to the right of ro 
than it increases in a negative sense to the left, as oscillations 
become more and more violent, the swings to the right, which 
have an energy equal to those to the left, will carry the center 
farther to the right of ro than they do to the left. Hence the 
center of oscillation will be displaced toward greater values of r than 
ro- In the rows of molecules or atoms in a solid this means that 
the spacing of the centers of oscillating pairs at higher tempera¬ 
tures will be greater than at low temperatures and the body will 
expand on heating. For a study of the solid state, and especially 
for molecular vibrations, it is most instructive to plot not only 
the force curves but also the potential-energy curves which are 
given by Er — f +F{r)dr and €r = J —f{r)dr, and plot the 
resultant curves. This is very simply done, as in the energy curves 
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the powers of the exponents m and n are only reduced by unity, 
the signs are reversed, and the resultant energy curve has 
a form somewhat similar to that for ^(r) only that it is negative 
and inverted. In this case the minimum of the resultant 
potential-energy curve falls at the r# for the force curves. 

63. The Joule-Tbomson Effect Interpreted by Van der Waals’ 
Equation.—The values of the constants a and 6 of Van der 
Waals' equation may be determined in still another fashion. 
This is by means of the so-called “porous-plug” experiment of 
Joule and Thomson. Inasmuch as the interpretation of this 
effect by means of Van dcr Waals’ equation leads to a clear expla¬ 
nation of an otherwise complex phenomenon, it is of considerable 
value to give the analysis. 

If a gas expands by a volume v against an outside pressure p 
it does work equivalent to the product pv. The energy for 
doing this work comes from the heat energy (i.e., the kinetic 
energy of the gas molecules). The expanding gas then does work 
but loses heat energy In the process. If the process is so con¬ 
ducted that no heat flows in, the gas is cooled. This external 
work performed would be the only work performed by an ideal 
gas. In a real gas, however, the molecules attract each other and 
the expansion of the gas against the internal pressure also con¬ 
sumes energy. In this case the gas would also be cooled and the 
work It did would result in increasing the potential energy of the 
gas, for if the gas were left to itself so that the attracting forces 
alone could act it would contract and the work of contraction 
would again come out as increased heat energy of the molecules. 
Thus for real gases an expansion against external pressure would 
result in a cooling, due to two causes—one the external work done, 
the other the work done against the internal pressure. To see 
whether the ideal gas law held or whether there w’ere internal 
forces of attraction, Gay-Lussac performed the following experi¬ 
ment: Two carefully heat-insulated vessels A and B of Fig. 36 
were connected by a valve V. One was filled with compressed 
air, the other was evacuated. A tliermometer was placed in 
each. When they had reached the room temperature, the valve 
was opened and the air in A flowed into B. After the first air 
had entered B, the succeeding air expanded from A and com¬ 
pressed the air in If^^e process was done so quickly that heat 

did not flow into an ide^® system, the air in A should have 

cooled and the air have been warmed by the work of 
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compression. Since the heat of compression in B came from 
the heat which was present in the gas in A, no loss or gain from the 
environment having occurred, the heating in B should equal the 
cooling in A if no internal work was done. If work had been done 
against molecular attractions, then, since before expansion the gas 
had the volume A while afterwards it had the volume A + B, 



there should have been a cooling due to the internal pressure p 
acting against the expansion from A to A A- B. The gain in 
heat in B plus the loss in heat in A should not then have equaled 
zero but should have been less than zero, by an amount depend¬ 
ing on the specific heat of the gas, the volume changes, and the 
magnitude of the p' = a/v"^ pressure term of intermolecular 
attractions. Since is small, and since the thermometers 



available to Gay-Lussac had a high heat capacity and were 
inaccurate, it was to be expected that he found the sum of the 
temperatures in A and B equal to zero. 

A similar result was also obtained by Joule. In this experi¬ 
ment the vessels A and B were placed in a water bath. Thus 
if the heating in B were less than the total cooling due to the 
expansion in A and the work against the internal pressure, the 
net cooling should have lowered the temperature of the bath. 
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Again, because of the large heat capacity of the bath and the 
inadequacy of his thermomeleis, no cooling -was observed. 

Later Joule again attacked the problem with the help of William 
Thomson, Lord Kelvin. On this occasion they used a method 
involving the continuous expansion of the gas through a porous 
plug of cotton wool. In this instance they obtained a positive 
result and the experiment has become famous iu history as the 
Joule-Thomson "porous-plug” experiment. 

The theory of the method is as follows: Consider a cylinder with 
a partition B in which there is a small hole. Also imagine two 
pistons A and B, one on each side of the partition E in Fig. 37. 
If a gas be in the volume AB and the piston A be moved in 
slowly, the air in AE will be compressed. As a result, it will 
flow through E into EB. If B be connected to some mechanism 
so that it exerts a constant pressure on the gas E which is less 
than the presaure on A, the gas will flow from AE to EB and will 
move B outward, that is, it will do external work on B. Experi¬ 
mentally, this IS accomplished by letting air in an external 
reservoir flow through a small opening continuously; the pressure 
difference between AE and EB causing the flow, and the pressure 
in EB giving the constant back pressure. If 0 is the area of the 
cylinder then piO is Fi, the force on A, and ptO is Ft, the force on 
B. If A moves xi cm and B moves xj cm, then the work done b 
=• PiOxi » piVi- Likewise,/’jii “ pjOij “ PjVj. Afterthis 
process the work done on the gas is pij>i and that done by it is pjVj. 
If the initial internal energy in A per unit mass of gas was Ui and 
the final internal energy of the gas per unit mass of gas in B was 
Ut, then, by the law of conservation of energy, the energy change 
per unit mass of gas is given by 

~Ut+ Uz — piVi + pzVz. 

The convention of signs used in this equation, and in what follows, 
makes the work done by the gas positive and that done on the 
gasnegalh'e. Ujisgreaterfhan f/i, for the gas has gained internal 
energy, and l/s — C7i is positive, for it is the work done by the gas 
in expanding against its internal pressure. It now becomes 
necessary to evaluate Ut, Uz, piVi, and pzVz by the use of Van der 
Waals’ equation for a real gas. 
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Writing the equation for the gas in AE and EB, 
(p2 + («2 -b)= RT,. 


and 

Hence 

and 


, a , ab 

Pivx + --bp^--, 


= BTi 


, a ■, ab 
_ _ 


RTi 


Combining these to get pii >2 — Pit>i, 

P2V2 - piai = “ “ Pi) + 

\ll2 Vi J 


ab 


{h~h) 


+ R(T, - T,). 


Now oh is a small quantity of the second order, and so may be 
neglected. The expression for Q then becomes 


Q ~ U 2 — Ui -{■ P 2 V 2 ~ PiVi = —2a(~ -— j + 

V\f 

b{p 2 - Pi) - R{T 2 - T 2 ). 


To reduce the expressions in v into terms of p for practical use in 
the equation, the ideal gas relation pv = RT may be utilized, 
for 1 / 1)2 — l/t»i is a difference of the 6rst order. An ideal gas 
differs from these by one part in a thousand or so. The error 
introduced in the difference between these two quantities 
expressed in terms of the pressure would be made one-tenth of 1 
per cent by neglect of the corrections, since both Vi and 1)2 are 
volumes differing by a large amount. Thus = RT 2 /P 2 , and 


becomes 


vi = RTi/pi and the expression 2a(~ — — j 

\ll2 Vi J 

P 2 Pi \ _ 2a/Tips — TsPi\ 
RTs RTi) R\ TsTi ) 


2a(^ 


Now Ti and Ts differ by only a minute amount, as the early 
experiments of Gay-Lussac and Joule showed. In fact, Ti — Ts 
is of the order of 0.2°C. The factors multiplying ps and pi are 
of the order 


273.2p2 - 273.0pi 
(273.2) (273.0) 
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An error of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent would be introduced 
m this quantity by writing this (pi — pOlT, where T could be, 
chosen as the average value between Ti and Tt. Thus 

Therefore Q is given by 

Q = - Cpj - pO + 6Cp* ■" Pt) “ -^(^1 ~ “ 

Now per unit mass of gas Q ~ JC^iTi — Tj), where J is the 
mechanical equivalent of heat and C, is the specific heat at 
constant volume. Thus each unit mass of gas which goes from 
AE to EB is cooled or heated by Tt — Tj, and, as it has a specific 
heat Ct, the heat consumed in raising that mass from Ti to Tj is 
(Ti - Ti)Cx. Since the right-hand side of the equation is in 
work units, Q must be multiplied by J to make the equation 
uniform. Also an ideal gas has C, — C» «* R/J, and in this 
experiment, since the gas is expanding, it is Cp which is needed. 
The error produced by using this approximation is negligible, 
for the heat consumed in overcoming molecular forces is small 
compared to the external work involved. Accordingly, the equa¬ 
tion can have Q replaced by Q = JC,{Ti — Tj) “ - ^(J) 

CTi - r*) + JC,{Ti - r,) 
and one obtains 

- R{T^ - T,) + JC^iTi - r,) = 

(If “ *) 

or JC,(r, - T.) “ (If - t) (P. - P.). 



This equation says that if the gas in AE at a pressure pi be 
allowed to expand against a pressure pj in EB there will be a 
difference of temperature Ti — Tj set up on the two sides of E 

whose value is given by where a and b are the 
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Van der Waals constants, T is the absolute temperature, R 
the gas constant referred to the units in which a and 6 are 
expressed, Cp is the specific heat at constant pressure, and J is 
the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

It is now of interest to discuss this result. According to the 
equation, the difference in temperature should be directly pro¬ 
portional to the difference in pressure. For pressure ranges 
which are not too great, this holds quite well. For higher pres¬ 
sures, the neglect of some of the terms in the derivation lead to a 
disagreement which is taken care of in a more perfect equation 
to be studied later. Furthermore, it should vary with 1/Cp, 
which is not surprising, for the higher Cp the less the rise in 
temperature produced by a given amount of work. If 2a/RT 
is greater than b the gas should be cooled, for Ti — will be 
positive, indicating that Ti is greater than T^. For some gases 
where b is larger than a, one obtains Ti — T 2 negative, that is, a 
heating of the gas. It is obvious also that for high values of 
RT the 2a/RT will be less than h. Hence the effect should show a 
reversal in sign on reacliing a certain temperature. The value of 
T for this reversal (the inversion temperature Ti) is given by 
setting 

2a , _ 

gy; - 6 or r, = jjj. 

These conclusions may now be tested by comparison with experi¬ 
ment. Since a and b are usually expressed in cm' X atmospheres 
and cm^, it is necessary to transform the equation to the proper 
units. Cp, which is given per gram of gas, must be multiplied 
by p, the density of the gas. J, which is in ergs, must be con¬ 
verted into cm' X atmospheres by division by 1.013 X 10®. 
R is in this case for RTq = 1 when p = 1 atm. and v — 
1 cm'. The equation then is 

^ - Ti ^ 0.0242 / 2a 

Ap Pi - Pa pCp I T 

\273 

For CO 2 , a = 0.00874, b = 0.0023, Van der Waals' values for 
Regnault’s data taken at low pressures, comparable with the 
experiments for AT of Joule. 

pCp = 0.000399, T = 273. 

Therefore AT/Ap = 0.925; Joule observed AT/Ap = 1.05. 
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For flir, taking a = 0.00257 and h = 0.00156 from critical data, 
using Cj, = 0.000307 and T * 273, one obtains AT/Ap = 0.274, 
Joule observed a mean AT/Ap of 0.259 with values ranging 
from 0-244 to 0.288. For H» gas in which b is greater than a, 
using more recent values for a and h given by Jellinek,** and 
transformed to fit the equation as here given, one has a = 0.00038, 
b = 0.001025, Cp = 0.000305, and T «= 273®abs. These give 


^ « ( 7*1 - Tt) 
Ap “ (p, - pi) 


- 0-029. 


Joule observed a value of AT/Ap =* — 0.039 , that is, the gas 
was heated on the aide BB by an amount equal to 0.03®C. abo^e 
the side AE per atmosphere pressure difference. 

From the values for a and 6 the inversion temperature Ti of 
this heating effect can be estimated for Hi. 


Ti 


y 2T3*abs. 


T. 


0 . 00076 ,.,,,, 

0 . 001025 ^”^ 


202*ab9,, or -71"C. 


Hence, at —7I*C. the heating effect in hydrogen should change 
to a cooling effect. Actually, Olszewski'* found a reversal at 
-80.5®C. 

All these results show that, in general, there is agreement 
between the observed and theoretical values. Again, as in the 
critical constants, the effect depends on differences of small varia¬ 
ble quantities. Thus the numerical agreement is not entirely 
satisfactory. Further errors arc introduced by the simplifying 
assumptions used. A careful thermodynamic treatment of the 
case, for which the reader is referred to JelUnek,** gives the more 
exact result that 


dp 



Writing Van der Waals’ equation in the form 


BT ^ ^ ^ 

p po pif* 


+ b 


and simplifying it by repladng pm by RT, 
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and 


Thus 


BT a I abp 


+ b 


( 


3t)\ _ i2 . a 2abp 
^)p ~ p'^ RT^ 


'rf^\ _ « = ^ _ h 

\dT)^ BT R"-T^ 


dT /2a Sabp 1 

~ JJCp 


This differs from the former equation in that it has the negativ'e 
term iii it. Thus for large values of p, dT/dp should 


decrease with increasing pressure, as it is observed to do. 

2a Sabp 


becomes zero for the condition that 


RT R^r- 


dT/dp 
6 = 0 . 


This is a quadratic equation in T and there are thus two tem¬ 
peratures at a given pressure at which the effect disappears. 
This makes the pressure-temperature curve for the disappearance 
of the Joule-Thomson effect a parabola, and its course is more 
complicated than the simple theory which holds only for low 
pressures. 

The Joule-Thomson effect is used in determining that tem¬ 
perature on the centigrade scale which represents the absolute 
zero of temperature. The method is, however, thermodynamical 
and finds no place in this text. 

64. Other Equations of State.*®—As has been seen, Van der 
Waals’ equation is but a first-order approximation. Its imperfec¬ 
tions have spurred various workers on to improve its agreement 
with experiment. In studying the improvements proposed, one 
might, with Jeans, use two deviations as criteria in discussing 
the equations. It was found in Sec. 52 that Vc = 3b for gases 
from Van der Waals’ equation. In general, is more nearly 26. 
Also it should follow from the theoretical values of pc, v^, and Tc 
that pcVc = %RTc. Actually, RTc is more nearly 3.7 pcVc than 
2.66 pcVc as the theory demands. 

It is possible to write Van der Waals’ equation in another form 
known as the reduced equation of state. If for the variables 
p, V, and T one substitute the variables P, V, and Ti related to 
p, V, and T hy Ti = T/Tc, P ~ p/pc, V = v/vc, then, from the 
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values of the critical constants (Sec. 52), one obtains Van der 
Waais’ equation in the form 

This equation is the same for all gases, for the characteristic 
constants a and b have been eliminated. It is merely necessary 
to find pt, Vt, and Tc to express the equation in the reduced form 
There are two ways in which the improvements of Van der 
Waals’ equation have been attempted. The first is by means of 
added constants of an empirical nature. The second is by the 
more rigorous deduction of the equation allowing for temperature 
and other variations of a and 5. 

With the relations above in mmd, one may go to a typical 
attempt to modify Van der Waals’ equation to agree with facts 
more closely by the use of. eropincaJ relations. Kammerlingh- 
Onnes^* uses a quantity K defined by the relation K - RT,/p,v„ 
which characterizes the deviation from Van der Waals' equation 
as suggested above. This K is dimensionally a pure number. 
Calling Vi ■* VJK the Van der Waals equation above in thb 
new notation reduces to 

This can be transformed into 


PV 


2j _^ 

1 64Vk’ 

'SVk 


which expands into 


= TiH- 


_ 27 l\ 
Vk\» 64 TiJ ' 


1 

64 V*' 


512V*' 


This equation is, however, not satisfactory even when the 
experimental value of K has been introduced, for it was seen that 
it was not only the position of the theoretical isotherms but their 
actual shapes which deviated fjrom the observed ones. In other 
words, making the critical isotherm agree in one point with experi¬ 
ment did not insure agreement of the other isotherms. Kammer- 
lingh-Onnes assumed a purely empirical form of the equation 
above and wrote it 
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. r.(i ++ ^, + ^ + +-i^) 

where B, C, D are themselves series of the form 

D 7 I &2 , , &4 , ?)6 , 

= 0 i i- -t- jy -r ■' 2 Y -r • . . 


This gives at least 25 adjustable constants. Such an equation 
has no basis in theory. With that many constants it should be 
possible to obtain close agreement with any observed curve. 
For a discussion of the success of this equation one may be 
referred to Jeans. “ It serves as an example of one of the most 
successful attempts at an accurate empirical representation. 

Clausius*® attempted an empirical modification of Van der 
Waals’ equation. This takes the form 


He introduces in place of the old constant a a new constant a', 
which is divided by the absolute temperature. Thus he makes 
the old a inversely proportional to the absolute temperature. 
Besides this, an adjustable constant c is added to the v in the 
expression for the internal pressure of Van der Waals. The 
introduction of a temperature correction into a is not quite 
empirical, for a is theoretically expected to depend on tempera¬ 
ture. This correction alone improves the fit of Van der Waals’ 
equation to the data leaving c out. Better agreement is obtained 
for a properly chosen c. The formula fits Andrews’ results in 
CO 2 better than the original equation at high densities; at low 
densities it gives a poorer fit. For other gases it is even less 
successful. Clausius then devised a still more elastic equation 
containing one more constant and putting an undetermined 
exponent on the temperature correction. This gave better fits 
for some gases, as was to be expected, but again failed when 
extended to more gases. Thus it appears that the agreements of 
empirical equations obtained by extending Van der Waals’ equa¬ 
tion can, by choosing enough constants, be made to fit exper¬ 
imental data more or less accurately. They, however, teach 
nothing about the phenomena and do not suggest further investi¬ 
gation. They serve a useful purpose in expressing the true 
behavior of a gas in a condensed and serviceable form which 
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permits of the introduction of such accurate relations into 
applications demanding the relations which they yield. 

An attempt at a theoretical improvement of the equation of 
state applicable to limited ranges of volume has met with a suc¬ 
cess that merits discussion. This attempt results in an equa¬ 
tion first empirically proposed by Dieterici which has been 
placed on a rigorous theoretical basts by Jeans.'* The latter 
deduces this equation from a gencralired calculation of the 
gaseous pressure. This general expression for the pressure is of 
an exceedingly complex character, involving the molecular densi¬ 
ties due to different conditions existing. Jeans evaluates the 
expression for the gas pressure, assuming spherical molecules 
having a definite diameter He allows for the existence of forces 
of cohesion, the method of attack Involving a study of the changes 
In molecular densities at and near the surfnee of the gas produced 
by these forces. Making certain approximations he arrives at the 

expression p •= ^ which is Dicterici’sequation. It is 

seen that it is the same as Van dcr Waals' equation except that 

the p o/t'* is now replaced by p^*. This equation gives Van 
der Waals' equation when o and 6 are small, Theoretically, as 
Jean points out, this equation has a range of validity no better 
than Van der Waals’ equation at great pressures. It gives for p„ 
however, a theoretical value of 2b, which is more nearly in accord 

with experiment, while K = «= or 3.695, which fits the 

p«r« 2 

experimental values more closely than does the value 2.66 from 
the original equation of Van dcr Waals. In fact, it was to 
obtain these numerical relations that Dieterici set up his original 
equation, this equation being the best of several proposed. It 
agrees well with the data for isopentane for pressures less than 12 
atm. and holds fairly well beyond this range. In general, it 
is numerically slightly more satisfactory than the original Van 
der Waals equation, although it is far from correct. 

It is seen that with increasing experimental accuracy the 
difficulty of finding any one equation of state for real gases 
becomes exceedingly great. Van der Waals’ original equation 
with its constant coefficients a and b is but a second-order 
approximation. Attempts such as those of D. BertheUot, 
Dieterici, and Reinganum, making a and h functions of T, offer 
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some improvement. Here again difficulty is encountered in 
giving a universally proper form to the functions, for the form 
giving a satisfactory result for one gas does not give such a 
result for another gas. This merely means that each gas has 
different laws of force between its atoms or molecules, so that 
general equations become unserviceable for the case of individual 
gases in precise studies. In discussing such laws of force, it 
was found that in general a law of the form 4>{r) = Hr"” — Gr“" 
sufficed to a first approximation with the first member the 
attractive term, and the second member the repulsive term, 
the latter being perhaps more accurately of the form where 

tti and X were constants. In applications of this law to indi¬ 
vidual gases, the exponents m and n need to be determined 
for each gas. Obviously the immediate task of finding -the 
proper equation of state for a given gas to a first order resolves 
itself into the problem of evaluating m and n for the individual 
gases. To solve this problem, one may find aid in the empirical 
equations which yield accurate agreement with experiment. 

When one turns to purely empirical expressions, the equation 
of Kammerlingh-Onnes which for this discussion may be written 
as 


. I Bv , CJv I Htr , Bv , B V 
p„. A. + -+-p + -jr + -y+-jj 


is completely satisfactory for describing the behavior of any gas 
as accurately as experiment yields it. In this equation the 
coefficients A„, . . . are functions of T, and, for reasons 

that will soon become clear, they- are termed respectively the 
first, second, . . . virial coefficients. While such an equation 
is of use, it is unsatisfactory because it is quite empirical. As a 
result of the initial work of Kammerlingh-Onnes*^ and later 
Keesom,22 Holborn and Otto,** and finally Lennard-Jones,*^ it 
has been possible to relate this empirical expression in certain 
parts to the theoretical expressions deduced for the equation 
of state. As a result of this interrelation it has been possible 
to arrive at a semi-empirical equation of state which enables 
one, from the experimental values of the constants for the second 
virial coefficient in Kammerlingh-Onnes equation, to infer the 
coefficients of the attractive- and repulsive-force Jaws of any gas 
to a first degree of approximation. 
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In order to study this question, one may rewrite the simple 
Van der Waals equation 


(p + -h)-RT 


in an expanded form obtained through division by v — 6, as 


*RT + 


RTb ■ 


In this equation the terms a and h were assumed constant. As 
shown by the deduction of Reinganum’s equation, however, 
both c and 6 are functions of T. ilence one should more properly 
express this relation in the form 



Fowler’^ has shown that from the theorem of the virial the real 
gas law for moderate pressures is given in a general form by 
the equation 

pj = - 2r^£~r’(e~^ - 

In this equation, Nk » R; and E is defined as the potential 
energy of the molecules at a distance r. Thus <^Cr) -= —^ = 
Dr"" — if the repulsive-attractive forces as suggested 
above are used. It is seen at once that the second term, —- 

= , is equivalent to the term ~ ^^ ~N \ — l)fir. 

V Jo 

This last term comes from the second virial in the deduction of 
the gas law, whence from its relation to B, the latter can be 
termed the second virial coefficient. Writing the Fowler expres¬ 
sion beside the Kammerlingh-Onnes equation 


pv - A,-i- ~ + 




one obser\'es at once that the second virial coefficient can be 
readily related to the force integral by the expression 
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Hence, if one assumes some general law of force 4){r) ” ~ ^ ~ 

Dr"*" — Gr“”, it is possible to evaluate D, G, m, and n from the 
1 B 

variation of -p with temperature. It is of importance to note 
I\ Av 


1 B 

that,- if -i: - 7 ^ is to remain finite with the law assumed, m and n 

’ NAv 


must both be greater than 4, a point of some importance, 
previously mentioned. Assuming this relation, it is shown by 
Fowler^® how the complex equations obtained by inserting the 
expression for E as & function of r into the relation above can be 
solved for the constants. The solution is simplified by a graphi¬ 
cal procedure which enables the most suitable combinations 
of values of m and n to be chosen for a given set of observed 
values of B^fA^ plotted against log T. Having chosen m and n, 
the constants D and G can readily be determined. As may be 
imagined from the magnitude of the exponents used and the 
relatively low range in values of T, the decision as to the most 
suitable combination of exponents is not very simple nor is it 
unambiguous. In addition, the number of gases for which 
complete data are available is very limited. Kammerlingh- 
Onnes and, later, Holborn and Otto have, for the inert gases, 
reduced the observational material to a suitable form for analysis. 
Where these data overlap, they are fairly consistent except at 
the lower temperatures. The nature of the results obtained 
from the more self-consistent data of Holborn and Otto are 
shown on page 198. 

The study of the repulsive forces is also possible by an analysis 
of the viscosity (see Sec. 62) thanks to the analyses of Chap¬ 
man and of Enskog.^’' Assuming vanishingly small attractive 
forces, it is possible from the temperature variation of viscosity 
to evaluate the exponent ti in a repulsive law, assuming /(r) = 
and an attractive law of the inverse-cube type. This law 
has given values for n in close agreement with those from the 
equation of state for He and H 2 where the attractive forces are 
very feeble. The comparison of the computed values for n 
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from (1) the equation of state and (2) the viscosity data are 
given in the table on page 199, together with the "diameters” 
of the molecules computed from the data. The numbers in bold¬ 
faced type indicate the values that have been selected from these 
results together with data from other sources as the most suitable 
values, since, as seen above, these data alone do not give a unique 
solution. 


The Force Constants or Gabes (D and G) rrom tjie Equation op State 
The figures in brackets are the “dmmetera'' in Angstrom units 



It is seen that repulsive forces of the inverse fourteenth power 
appear to give the best results for He, while for Ne it is the 
inverse eleventh, for argon the inverse ninth, and for Hj the 
inverse eleventh power. The values used for m, the attractive 
force, at the time these tables were compiled, is the inverse- 
fifth-power law. It now seems probable that this is not correct 
and that the attractive forces of an inverse-sixth-power type 
are more likely. Until greater experimental accuracy can be 
achieved, these values must, however, suffice. In any case, 
despite the uncertainties discovered, it is quite clear that the 
semi-empirical procedure has materially aided in the advance 
of understanding of the problem and leaves the question one 
of finding the appropriate laws of force appertaining to each 
individual molecular species in the measure that advances in 
experimental technique permit. 
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REPUIiSrVE-FORCE CONSTANTS AND “DlAMETERS” (iN PARENTHESES) OK 

Atoms and Molecules of Gases* in Angstrom Units 


Gaa 

Method 

— 

mu 

n = 11 

n = 14 

1 

n = 15 

n « 21 1 

i 

to 

1 

He 

(1) 

(2) 

1.31X10-’* 

(4.10) 

6.97X10-W 

(3.57) 


2.35X10-’’' 

(3.12) 

1 

1 



5.74X10-*“ 

(3.12) 



Ne 

(1) 

(2) 

G.32X10-’* 

(4,99) 

6.66X10-’* 

(5.02) 

4.38X10-M 

(4.29) 
4.45X10-85 

(4.30) 


2.22X10-*’* 

(3.70) 





1 

o 

3,89X10-*88 

(3.153) 

(2.42) 



(2.35) 

Ar 

(1) 

(2) 

1.01 X10-” 
(7.05) 

1.31X10-8’ 

(6.03) 

3.92X10-88 

(5.35) 


I.MXIO-’” 

(5.11) 

3.57X10-’“ 

(4.70) 


2.34X10-”* 

(4.34) 

2.82X10-188 

(3.99) 




(3.13) 




(2.84) 

Kr 

Xe 

1 

(n = 10) 

7.34X10-*’ 

(6.98) 

6.21X10-8’ 

(7.05) 



1 



i 

H, 

(1) 

(2) 

aioxio-i* 

(5.23) 

748X10-88 

(4.52) 

7.19X10-88 

(4,51) 


4.89X10-*’* 

(3.92) 







(2.59) 


N, 

(1) 

(2) 

15.82X10-” 

(7.46) 

7.59X10-” 

(6.81) 

22.45X10-88 

(6.36) 

9.03X10-88 

(5.81) 


3.61X10-’’* 

(5.42) 





1.17X10-1’* 

(4.84) 


(3.38) 

i 

1 



(3.15) 


(1) From equation of state. 

(2) From viscosity. 

* This and the preceding table are reproduced with the pcrmieslon of R. H. Fowler 
from his admirable text "Statistical Mechanice.'* 
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CHAPTER VI 


TRANSFER OF MOMENTUM, TRANSFER OF ENERGY, 
TRANSFER OF MASS THROUGH A GAS. THE KINETIC 
THEORY OF THE COEFFICIENTS OF VISCOSITY, 
HEAT CONDUCTION, AND DIFFUSION 

66. Introduction.—In Chap. Ill it was shown that, in spite of 
their high speeds, gas molecules liberated at one point in a space 
did not instantaneously appear at points at moderate distances 
from the origin. The reason for this was shown to be due to the 
effect of collisions with the myriads of molecules present in unit 
volume which prevented a molecule traveling for more than a 
very short distance in any given direction. This led at once to 
the concept of the mean free path, which was discussed in detail in 
that chapter. The correctness of this concept was there demon¬ 
strated by direct measurements of the mean free path and distri¬ 
bution, of free paths all of more or less recent date. When the 
kinetic theory was developing, the experimental technique and 
the knowledge in such fields as electronics had not developed to 
the extent necessary to permit these verifications. In fact, no 
direct test of the mean-free-path concept was then possible. In 
attempting to demonstrate the correctness of the hypothesis, it 
was natural that the workers should have turned for its verifica¬ 
tion to the striking discrepancy with the notion of rapidly moving 
molecules (f.e., the slow diffusion and heat transfer) which had 
led to the mean-free-path concept. Thus at a very early date the 
three phenomena depending on molecular velocities and free paths 
which could throw light on the low values of the latter were care¬ 
fully analyzed. These three phenomena depend on the transfer 
of matter, of momentum, and of energy through a gas. They 
lead in an experimental study to three constants depending on 
the nature of the gas, called the coefficients of diffusion, viscosity, 
and heat conduction. 

The analysis of these three constants from the kinetic-theory 
point of view led to predicted variations of the constants with 
pressure, temperature, and masses of the molecules. . Some of 
these variations were at the time unknown. Their verification 
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afforded a striking proof of the correctne^ of the assumptions 
involved. They also led to predicted relations between the 
coefficients of heat conduction and viscosity, which were found 
to be approximately correct. Some of the predictions, notably 
the temperature variations, were not fulfilled. Where this was 
the case, it was found that the theoretical simplifications and 
some of the assumptions (e.g., that of forceless molecules of fixed 
diameters) were not strictly true, and that to this extent the 
theory had to be modified. 

The deductions also led to relations which enabled the mean 
free paths of the molecules Z> to be evaluated. These values 
are in excellent agreement in order of magnitude wdth those 
estimated from the Van der Waals equation (Chap. V) and from 
the more direct measurements of Chap. III. The lack of com¬ 
plete numerical agreement must be ascribed to two causes’, first, 
to the fact that, as the free path Lisa, function of the tempera¬ 
ture, the results of the measurements are not strictly comparable; 
and second, to the uncertainty as to the value of the numerical 
constants resulting from differences in the manner of averaging 
the velocities {e.g., the Maxn’ell and Tait free paths (Sec. 39) or 
Jeans' persistence of velocities).* At the time, however, the 
agreement between theory and experiment was most striking, and 
today, in spite of the more complicated analysis necessary for a 
satisfactory treatment, the study of these coefficients in the light 
of the kinetic theory furnishes an inspiring example of this type 
of analysis. It is the purpose of this chapter to give both the 
elementary treatment of the problems and some of the later, more 
accurate findings. For the proper treatment of the subject, it 
seems best to derive the expressions in an order which places the 
coefficient of viscosity first, heat conduction second, and diffusion 
last, because of the relative mathematical simplicity of the cases 
of viscosity and heat conduction compared to diffusion. The 
chapter will be divided into three jxirts: Part I, Coefficient of 
Viscosity, Part II, Coefficient of Heat Conduction*, Part HI, 
Coefficient of Diffusion. 

66. Irreversible Phenomena.—^Before proceeding to a discus¬ 
sion of Parts I, II, and III, it is of interest to point out a marked 
difference in the case of these phenomena compared to the 
phenomena which formed the basis of the discussions of all pre¬ 
vious chapters. In those chapters the discussion was limited 
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chiefly to the cases of gases in equilibrium. In such cases the 
temperature and the partial pressure of the gases remained 
constant throughout. In fact, the deductions of Chap. IV 
depended on this equilibrium. Thus in the cases treated there 
was no streaming motion in the gas and one part of the gas was 
like another part as regards constitution, momentum, and energy 
distribution. Part I and the following parts deal with gases 
which are not in equilibrium and which are striving to attain that 
state. 

It is a fact of common experience that, if a gas is set in motion 
in its container, the motion will be gradually dissipated until the 
temperature and the pressure of the gas are uniform throughout 
and there is no directly observable motion in the gas. The 
phenomenon of the dissipation of internal motion is known as 
“viscosity.” It is perhaps the simplest of the irreversible 
phenomena. 

Again, if the gas in a container is not at a uniform temperature 
throughout, differences of density arise, and so, owing to the 
buoyant action arising from gravitational force and governed by 
Archimedes' principle, convection currents arise. These motions 
are dissipated by viscous friction, and so, ultimately, temperature 
equilibrium is attained. But there is a more direct process by 
which the temperature equilibration is carried out, and which is 
present in arrangements where convectional streaming is pre¬ 
vented. This process is that of heat conduction. 

The third principal irreversible phenomenon is that of diffusion. 
In this a gas consisting of a mixture of different varieties, the 
composition of which is initially variable from point to point, 
gradually becomes uniform. As different gases do not have the 
same density at the same temperature and pressure, there is also 
convective action which results in mi.xing when the gas is, as is 
usually the case, in a gravitational field. The phenomenon of 
diffusion, properly speaking, is, however, one which takes 
place independently of this convective action. It is due, as are 
the other two real processes, viscosity and heat conduction, to 
the eternal and chaotic random heat motions of the molecules. 

The designation “irreversible” for these phenomena arises 
from the fact that all three are conditioned by the second law of 
thermodynamics, being processes in which the energy is degraded 
(f.e., in which the molecular chaos (“mixed-upness”) of the 
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universe is increased). It is important to note that the second 
law of therraodynamica tells merely the direction of the phe¬ 
nomena—that is, that the streaming motions will be dissipated, 
that the temperature will become uniform, and that the compo¬ 
sition will become uniform. Thermodynamics docs not offer any 
information about the time rate, or speed, with which tlicse 
processes take place. E.xperimcnt and the kinetic theory, by 
giving information about the time rates of these phenomena, 
thus make a great advance over the doctrine of energetics. 

1. VISCOSITY 

/ 67. The Experimental Definition of Viscosity.—Consider a 
gas in a container having plane parallel walls infinite in extent. 
Assume, now, that one of these remains fixed while the other one 
moves relative to it with a velocity u. I>et the distance between 
these two walls be : An arrangement of this sort could be 
realized experimentally by having the moving wall a long, flat 
belt moving endlessly over two rollers, and considering a small 
region far from the roUcre. Experiment has shown that the gas 
wDl be sot in motion m the direction of the moving bolt, that it 
will be at rest relative to each boundaiy, at the boundary’ (e.vcept 
for a slight slipping to be discussed later), and that the motion of 
the gas between the plates will fall off linearly from the moving 
plate to the fixed one—that is, the gas ne.vt the moving plate will 
be set into motion by it, momentum being lost by that plate in 
transmitting motion to the gas. The outer layer of gas will then 
set the next inner layer into motion, suffering thereby a loss of 
momentum, so that its velocity will be less than tliat of the plate. 
Thus a gradient of velocity will be set up across the gas space, 
■which experiment shows is a linear one. If the velocity of the 
layer of gas at the plane « = 0 is designated as 0, and at s = za 
as Wo, the rate of increase of speed with x, or the velocity gradient, 

is —When the steady state of motion is reached, the upper 
Xo 

plate is losing momentum to the gas, and as a result experiences 
a -viscous force or drag •which is equal to the rate of loss of momen¬ 
tum. Thus the viacovis force of the gas is measured by the rate 
of change of momentum involved. 

Experimentally, it was found that the force was proportional 
to the area of the moving plane exposed to the gas, and to the 
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velocity gradient in the gas. That is, if / be the force on the 
du 

plane, A its area, and -j- the velocity gradient, then 



and if F be the force per unit area, 




Here 7 ; is a constant of proportionality characteristic of the gas, 
the coefficient of viscosity. The negative sign denotes that the 
force opposes the motion it. It is the significance of 77 in terms of 
the molecular quantities which it is desired to derive from the 
kinetic theory. In the c.g.s. system of units 77 gives the force in 
djmes per cm- acting on the surface when the velocity gradient is 
1 cm/sec. in a cm taken normal to the surface, i.c., along the 
2 -axis. To orient oneself, it may be of interest to note that 77 for 
air is 1.8 X 10—* dyne/cm^ per unit gradient, while 77 for H 2 is 
0.9 X 10—*, 77 for water is 0.01 at 20°C., and 77 for glycerine is 
8.5 at 20°C. In mentioning the value of 77 for liquids whose 
definition and experimental measurement are precisely the same 
as for those of gases, it becomes essential to point out a funda¬ 
mental difference between the interpretation of 77 for the two 
classes of substances on the kinetic theory. In gases the inter- 
molecular forces are considered as completely negligible, or at 
least relatively small, in their effects compared to the peculiar 
type of transfer assumed. In liquids, the intermolecular forces, 
as evidenced by cohesion, play an entirely dominating role. 
Hence viscosity in liquids is largely governed by cohesive forces 
and shows little dependence on density, molecular velocity, or 
mean free path. It is, therefore, not surprising that liquids whose 
cohesive forces rapidly become weakened as temperature in¬ 
creases should show reduced viscosity with increasing temperatures. 
In gases where, as will be seen, the viscosity depends on the rate 
of transfer of momentum, the viscosity increases as temperature 


increases. 

68. The Simple Kinetic Analysis of Viscosity.—The first 
analysis of 77 from the point of view of the kinetic theory was due 
'to Maxwell in I860.- From the discussion of the previous sec¬ 
tion, it was evident that the viscous drag exerted by the gas on 
the plane was due to a loss of momentum of the plane to the gas. 
This transfer of momentum from the faster layer to the adjacent 
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slower layer was then found to take place throughout the gas, 
leading to the establishment of a velocity gradient from one plate 
to the next. It also leads to the manifestation of a viscous drag 
on the stationarj' plane which could be detected by a suitable 
measuring device, showing that some of the momentum of the 
moving plane is being transmitted through the gas to the fixed 
plane. 

This transfer of momentum through the gas may be pictured 
by the kinetic theory in the following fashion; According to the 
distribution law, the molecules are moving in the gas in a com¬ 
pletely random fashion with average velocity components equal 
along the three axes. The streaming motion of the gas merely 
indicates that there is a minute average additional velocity of 
all the molecules in the given directions. This additional 
velocity, a feu cm/sec, is so small compared to C (about 40,000 
cm/scc) that it may be assumed to be of little influence on the 
Maxwellian law of distribution. If the velocity gradient exists 
in the gas, the molecules in one of the upper, roore rapidly moving 
layers (that is, one having a small additional component ui in the 
I direction) will move from this layer to one of the lower 
and slower layers, carrying with it its initial component «i in the 
z direction. If in this lower layer where the speed of the mole¬ 
cules along the x direction is lower (i.e., where the average velocity 
of the molecules in the r direction is uj < uj) the first molecule 
suffers collision, its added momentum will be given up to the lower 
layer. Thus the lower layer will move faster as a result of this. 
On the other hand, some molecules from the lower layer will, by 
their heat motions end in the upper layer, and being slower, will 
decrease the average momentum of the molecules in the upper 
layer. It is then by such a process that the momentum is trans¬ 
ferred from layer to layer of a gas and it is from a precise analysis 
of this process that it should be possible to derive the expression 
for 1 ]. 

To this end •th&^.following dmple assumptions may be made: 
Let it be assumed that an average molecule traverses a distance 
equal to the mean free path between impacts. The length of this 
path is then a rough measure of the thickness of the layer of gas 
in which viscous action occurs. On the two sides of a layer of 
gas L cm thick, whose plane is parallel to the plates, the differ¬ 
ence of streaming velocity in the gas is given by L for the 
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velocity gradient normal to the motion of the 


. du 
gas IS 

Thus molecules of mass m coming from the upper side of this 

« du 

layer to the lower side carry an excess of momentum viL^ 

from the upper to the lower side. Now, on the average, one-third 
of the molecules are moving with paths that are up or down. 
Thus.the number of molecules of speed c going up or down across 
unit area per second will be one-third Nc, where there are N mole¬ 
cules per cml The momentum transferred across this layer up 
and down by the molecules is thus 

1 -- du 
7 ; NmcL-y-- 
3 dz 

Now this calculation was made on the assumption of a uniform 
gradient. This presupposes a steady state.* That means that 
momentum is being passed on from one layer to the next as 
rapidly as it is received. Thus the transfer of momentum across 
the layer L is the same as that given to the gas by the moving 
plane at Zo or given to the stationary plane at s = 0. This 
momentum transfer in the gas thus results in a force —F being 
exerted on the moving plane at Zo, the reaction a force equal in 
magnitude but opposite in sense being exerted on the lower plane 
at z = 0, of magnitude -f-F. Hence 


F = \NmcL~ 
6 dz 


By the definition of ij, this force F = 
regards the lower plate. Therefore 


du 

per 


= i NmcL. 


unit area as 




This equation also follows in exactly the same form from a dis¬ 
tinctly more rigorous deduction to be given in the following sec¬ 
tion. For a discussion of this expression for -rj as compared with 
experiment the reader is referred to Sec. 60 at the end of 

the deduction of this expression. --- —^ ~ 

69. Maxwell’s Deduction of the Value of 17 .—Assume a gas 
m which a uniform velocity gradient is set up by some adequate 
*It is to be observed that by "equilibrium in a gas” is meant uniformity of 
temperature, velocity, and composition throughout the gas, whereas the 
term "steady state” merely means that the temperature, velocity, and 
composition at a given point do not vary with time. They may, however, 
vary from place to place. 
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experimental arrangement. Choose a point in the gas stream and 
set up a system of coordinate axes such that the gas moves along 
the X-axis with a velocity while the velocity gradient lies along 
the z-axis. Thus at z = 0, « will be u,. As the velocity gradient 

is the velocity at any point z = 2 will be 

. du 

“ - + Tz‘- 

Owing to this gradient, the molecules which are continually 
moving from positive values of z through the xy plane are carry¬ 
ing with them momentum corresponding to the region where they 



last suffered an impact. The validity of this assumption is ques¬ 
tioned by Jeans^ on the basis of his theorem of persistence of veloci¬ 
ties. Similarly, the molecules moving from negative values of z 
are moving through the xy plane, transferring their low momenta 
along X to the upper layer and decreasing the average momentum 
of the layer. The net momeatum. transfer per unit time through 
unit area gives the force per unit area exerted due to the velocity 
gradient across the xy plane. To get this, one takes a small ele¬ 
ment of volume di> (Fig. 38) and finds the rate of transfer of 
momentum downward through a small area dxdy due to this 
volume. The same may be done for the upward transfer 
of momentum through dxdy due to a small volume dv' below the 
xy plane. By integrating these over all the space above and 
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below xy the net momentum transfer through dxdy per second, 
and hence the force exerted, may be found. 

Assume a small volume dv having N molecules per cm® in it. 
Assume, further, that, on the average, a single molecule experi¬ 
ences z collisions in unit time. This quantity may, for purposes 

of simplification, be considered as a constant, where c is the 

average velocity and L is the mean free path. As was seen in Sec. 
39, this is really not the case, and in later work the accurate 
expression for the mean collision frequency will be used. In a 
time dt the Ndv molecules in dv experience Nz dv dt collisions—that 
is to say, in the time dt, Nz dv dt molecules start new paths, leaving 
dv. As all directions are equally probable, the number which 
leave dv and move towards the small area dxdy is the number of 
paths starting in dv during dt multiplied by the ratio of the sur¬ 
face cut out by the solid angle subtended at dv by dxdy, dxdy cos 
6 , to the surface of the sphere of radius r drawn about dv. Here r 
is the distance from dv to dxdy and 6 is the angle the line r makes 
with the z-axis. Of this number of molecules moving towards 

r 

dxdy, only the fraction e ^ goes the distance r or more without suf¬ 
fering a collision and being diverted. Thus the total number of 
molecules leaving dv during dt that pass through dxdy is 


AT dxdy cos 6 


r 

e dvdl. 


Now if, on the average, it is supposed that a molecule possesses 
the X component of velocity appropriate to the scene of its last 
collision, each of the above molecules carries an amount,- of 
momentum 



r cos 0 


dz) 


from dv through dxdy. Hence the momentum transfer is 


Nmuozdxdydt cos 0 -7 , 

ii-‘ * 


Nmr cos^ 6^e Lzdxdydvdt 


The negative sign indicates that the momentum is being carried 
from greater to lower values of z. This quantity must be inte¬ 
grated for r from r = 0 to r = 00 , It must also be integrated so 
that dv covers all the space above the xy plane. To do this. 
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dv must be replaced by dr(r sin Bd^irdff) and 6 integrated from 


0 to and from 0 to 2 t. Thus the momentum transfer 

going through dxdy downward from the apace above the ztj 
plane is given by the quantity 


dtdy i 


Nm z dxdy dt 
47r 


^ cos B sin 

^ drX Vr J* cos * ff sin j ■ 


In a similar manner, the momentum transfer from below the 
xy plane upward from a volume r* cos Bd6d<t>dr in a time dt may 
be found as 


^ rf*<fvT 


Nm a dxdy dl \ 
' 4ir 


[“•I cosPainPdffJ* d0 

cos* 0 sin Sd^J* d^j' 


the *- sign inside the bracket being due to the fact that below 
the xy plane u = — r cos 5 Adding the two terms 

Nd,i„i and A^d,dvf to get the net transfer M, it is found that 
the first members of the two expressions cancel and there is 
obtained on integration for the net transfer per unit area per 
second, *.<?, the viscous drag, the quantity 

M AirNmlL^du I ,, du du 

dxdydt ~ “3(4vr di 3^”**^* 

since ^ ~ L 

Thus one has 

Ti = -^NmcL. 


This was precisely what was found in the preceding section. 

The integration here was carried out assuming I to be a con¬ 
stant. Its assumed value ^ was the value which one would 

have obtained using the Maxwell value for the mean collision 
frequency which is assumed independent of the velocity c as 
shown in See. 39. To take account of the variation, the Tait 
expression for the mean collision frequency must be used. 
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The treatment given by Tait, which is the more rigorous one, 
differs from the one given above only at the point where the 
integration of the free paths takes place. In this treatment, 
Maxwell’s law of distribution is assumed to hold even though it 
applies strictly only to equilibrium. However, the quantity 

which before was written as 2 = ^ is no longer so. L is a 

function of c. If the free path for a given c be taken as I and if 
one writes for N not a constant N, but Nr, giving the number of 
molecules with velocities between c and c + dc, the equation 
found above for M becomes 


M 


X 

_ _ 2 m dxdy dl du 

iir dz Jo 


cos® 6 sin 6 d6 


M 
I 


rze ‘dr 


4N ■ 

c~e °'dc 


o 0 !®\/IT 


The integral with respect to 6 and 0 leads to the factor 

Again, in place of the collision frequency z — y, one now writes 

Ju 

z =-^i where I is a function of c, which is given by the Tait 
free-path equation (Sec. 39) as 


I = 





where L is the Maxwell free path. Thus the equation for M = 
Ndzdvi + Ndxdvt becomes 

or, calling - = x, 
a 


M = ~Nmdxdp*dt~,^J^ J°lcx^e-==‘e ‘ ^--[dx. 
Integrating this for dr first, setting c = xaemdl = 


M 


_ _ du 1 
dxdy dt ^ dz~ 3 dz 


ipix) 

du aL-\^ r“4a:'’e-*’dz 


then 




T 
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This complicated integral was evaluated by Tait and led to the 

Therefore ^ ^ iVm«(0,838 v^L) 

or 7 = ^J^mcL ^0.838_^J^ 

1) ^ 1.051 ^-g^TmcIiy 

that is, the Tait value for the viscosity is 5.1 per cent higher than 
the value deduced by the Afaxwell form of averaging. Phys¬ 
ically, this difference is caused by the fact that the faster moving 
molecules have longer free paths and thus carry more momentum. 
This, if taken account of in averaging, as was here done, leads 
to the viscosity being greater because of the added effect of the 
longer free paths. 

In his masterpiece, “The Dynamical Theory of Gases," 
Jeans* investigates what he calls the “persistence of velocity" 
after collision in the impact of clastic spheres. This analysis 
carried out for clastic spheres of equal mass and of velocities c 
and c' evaluates a, the average component of velocity of one molecule 
c along its initial direction after impact, for all values of the 
velocities c and c'. Dividing this average component by the 
initial velocity c the average “expectation" a/c of a velocity 
after coLIision is obtained. It is seen from the table below how 
a/c varies with the ratio of c/c'. The average persistence 


0 500 0.492 0 473 0 • 


0 400 0 368 0.354 0.339 0 333 


{a/c). in a molecular collision under a Maxwellian distribution 
is 0.406. For elastic spheres of different mass one can write 


where (a/c)„ is the expectation with a mass Wi of velocity c 
coiUding with a mass m? of vekiwty c', and (a/c), is the expecta¬ 
tion for equal masses given before. A series of average values 
of (Qr/c)„ for different values of the ratio mt/mi in a gas is given 
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below. It is clear that under these conditions c and c' are also 
functions of mi and Wo. Hence one can express (a/c)e in terms 
of the values of the ratio mz/mi, corresponding to c'/c. 


m-./nii 

0 

Ho 


H 

B 

2 

5 

10 

CO 

{a/c)m 




B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

0.000 

H0)e 

B 

■ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

0.500 


This persistence of velocities must now be taken into account 
in the analysis of the coefficient of viscosity. Jeans considers 
the expression for the coefficient of viscosity including the Tait 
free path (page 212), which is here expressed as 

1.051,, 

T] = — 2 —NmcLu 

in order to see what effect the persistence of velocity has on it. 
Now on the average each molecule has experienced a path whose 
projection on the 2 -axis is f. In its previous path it had a 
velocity component along z of w, of which the expectation d 
leads one to assume that it retains on the average a component 
of velocity 6 w along z. Hence the expectation of the projection 
of this path along z may be taken as Going back one colli¬ 
sion farther, the expectation of its projection along z in the path 
of the projection f considered is given by 9{9^) — 9'^^. Thus 
going back to earlier and earlier paths, each one contributes a 
diminishing amount to the expectation of f. Thus the motion 
of the molecule due to past motions will have come with a 
velocity component along z not of tv but of w + 9w + -f 
-b . . . , and hence the projection of its path on z will 
not be f but 

r + + 0-r + . . • = r/(i - e). 

Hence the molecule will not on the average have come with a 
momentum appropriate to the plane z — zo ± ^ but from a point 
2 = Zo4-f/(l — 0), where 9 measures the average expectation 
of persistence. Now actually one cannot increase the amount 
of momentum transferred across the boundary by a projection 
like f in the proportion to the persistence of the path, for the 
intenmning impacts have disturbed the transfer of a momentum 
in a succession of paths. Jeans assigns one-half of its excess 
momentum to each colliding molecule. Thus the effect on 
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the momentum tran'^tcr ia that of the particle having come 
undisturbed from n region of last impact not f/(I — $) away but 
a distance given by 

f + !(»r + J[«'r + l(.T+ . . . 

i 2 

As ff = 0.4QQ for a uniform gas, this expression becomes l.255f. 
TJiis factor 1.255 Jeans then feels justified in multiplying into 
Lm in the viscosity equation, as it represents the effectice increase 
in the free path as far ns momentum transfer due to persistence 
goes. Hence, according to Joans, 

y, *= 255) 

13!7„ 

=■ — 2 — NtnfLu- 

A more accurate calculation in which the factor 1/(1 — 6J2) 
is introduced into the integrand for the mean free path in the 
Tail calculation gives a factor 1.3S2 instead of 1.317. Hence 
Jeans, os a result of his persistence of velocities correction, 
writes 

ij « ^ =■ 0.40lA’niiZ,w. 

Jeans, recognizing the approximate nature of his equation 
for persistence, points out that attempts at improving the equa¬ 
tion from this point of view arc useless in that the more powerful 
mathematical methods used by Chapman and by Enskog yield 
more justified and accurate values. As a result of Chapman’s 
analysis the constant in the equation for n for elastic spheres 
turns out to be 0.499 instead of 0.461 as computed by Jeans. 
Thus one can accept as the best value of the expression for the 
coefficient of viscosity, on the asaumption of elastic solid spherical 
atoms, the equation 

V = O.mNmiLu. 

60. Agreement between Elementary Theory and Observation 
for the Coefficient of Viscosity.—^The expression deduced for ij, 

1 ? = ■^NmSL, with some uncertainty in the value of the constant 
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depending on the method of averaging, can be transformed for 
discussion as follows. Since 


it follows that 


L = 


1 

\/27r(7 W 


_ me 
^ 3V2irff-’ 


1 . It is seen at once that, since c « -s/ 1 /m, rj should var;^ as 
Vw. For gases this holds quite accurately if account be taken 
of the variation of a, which is comparatively small for most 
gases. 

2 . Furthermore, the expression is independent of pressure, for 
neither m, c, nor o- is a function of pressure. This surprising rela¬ 
tion was deduced before the value of j/ as a function of pressure 
had been measured. Investigation® showed it to be true for pres¬ 
sures from a few mm of mercury up to several atmospheres, con¬ 
trary to expectation, for it seemed absurd that the viscous drag of 
a rarefied gas should be the same as for a dense one. At low pres¬ 
sures the relation fails, since the mean free path then becomes 
comparable to the dimensions of the apparatus and the assump¬ 
tions used in deducing 17 no longer hold (see Sec. 77). At very 
high pressures, where attractive forces between the molecules 
become appreciable, the relation might again be expected to fail, 
for momentum transfer of the liquid type begins to occur (see 
Sec. ’64). 


3 . Again, the c above can be replaced by .W -jy — — , where 

Ax is the Avogadro number, m the mass of a molecule, Ra the gas 

2 

constant, and T the absolute temperature. Thus „ 

OTT^-CT" 


'VmkT, where k = Ra/Na, the Boltzmann constant. This pre¬ 
dicts that T] should vary as the square root of the absolute temper¬ 
ature. Experiment^ shows that 1 ) increases with temperature 
more rapidly than this and does not follow a simple power of T. 
The failure of this prediction to hold depends on the erroneous ■ 
assumption that v is independent of T. The value of cr depends 
on the mean distance of approach of the molecules on impact. 
This depends on the repulsive and attractive forces between 
molecules and their energy of agitation. Since increased T 
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means an increase in kinetic energy, and hence a lessened effect 
of attractive forces on the free paths of the molecules, as well as a 
closer approach on impact, it is not surprising that n is found to 
increase more rapidly with T than the \/T. If were found 
proportional to T, then e would only have to vary as to 

cause this. This is not a very rapid change. It seoms, however, 
worth while to point out that the deviation is not serious from 
the point of view of the establishment of the kinetic theory, for 
it predicts an increase in i? with T which is nearly fulfilled, whereas 
previous experience with liquids showed the reverse effect. The 
deviation is, however, very welcome, as it makes it possible to 
test the variation of a, the apparent diameter, with T and thus 
leads to an evaluation of intermolecular forces. This will 
be discussed more at length in Sec. 63, under the theory of 
Sutherland. 

The measurements of afford the best values of L obtainable. 
Thus a check of the theory from the point of view of a prediction 
of the value of v from theory and a comparison with the observed 
values is meaningless, for X< otherwise determined is far less exact. 
It is interesting to compute i? at 0% 760, for Nt from o derived 
from Van der Waals' 6 and compare it with the observed value. 
For ftlr, (T =* 3.53 X 10~* cm, 

m 28.0 X 1.60 X 10'** gram d - 4.54 X 10* cm/sec. 

» 28.0 X 1.66 X 10'** X 4.54 X 10* . 

” 3V2t 1.245 X 10-» 

V = 1.27 X 10-*. 

The value of rj observed for iVj at 0® is 
V = 1.60 X 10-*. 

The values agree in order of magnitude but differ by about 23 
per cent. Part of this discrepancy would be taken care of by the 
Tait free path. If a constant in the equation computed by 
Jeans,* including a correcltou for what he terms the persistence 
of velocities, were used, a very good agreement would result in 
this case. It is seen, therefore, tlvat, while the result is approxi¬ 
mately correct, the question of the constant factor is an important 
one. Again, it must be pointed out that it is questionable to 
apply values of a oblained from critical data to viscosity theory, 
for the real significance of a value of tr depends on the measure¬ 
ments from which it is deduced. Thus it is quite probable that 
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the value of <t entering into h is not the same as the one used for 
viscosity. 

61. Criticisms of the Simple Theories.—In what has preceded, 
certain points were passed over as sufficiently accurate, with little 
or no comment. Two of these merit further discussion and will 
be taken up in this section. 

The first limitation of the development is that it postulates 
that the state of motion is nearly steady, i.e., that the speed of 
the gas stream at any point does not vary much with the time. 
This requirement is introduced by the fact that no distinction is 
made between the time at which the molecules leave the volume 
element dv and the time at which they cross the surface element 
dxdy. The numerical magnitude of this limitation will be 
estimated later. 

A second point bears on the validity of the assumption that 
on the average, a molecule possesses the x-component of momen¬ 
tum appropriate to the scene of the last collision. The analysis 
of this assumption and associated ones occurring in the theory of 
heat conduction and diffusion have been treated by Jeans* under 
the designation of persistence of velocities. The analysis pertain¬ 
ing to this correction is given in his “Dynamical Theory of 
Gases,” and only the results will be given in this text. 

Passing now to the more detailed study of the first of these 
corrections, it is important to determine the thickness of the gas 
layer in which practically all of the viscous action takes place. In 
the theory of Maxwell the momentum transfer is integrated over 
all space. Actually, however, the distant volume elements con¬ 
tribute practically nothing to the viscous action across dxdy. 
The expression for 17 after integration over the polar angles 9 and 
<l> is 


y = 



Lrdr 


NmcL. 


If one consider the viscous action of those molecules whose last 
collision occurred at a place less than d distant from the place of 
crossing dxdy, this will be less than the total amount by the follow¬ 
ing fraction of the total viscous action: 




= e 
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This shows that all but about 4 per cent of the viscous action 
across a surface is effected by the crossing of molecules within a 
distance of five times the mean free path from the place of cross¬ 
ing, while all but 0.3 per cent is gained by including molecules 
from distances up to eight Umes the free path. The conclusion 
is that virtually all of the viscous action in a gas occurs over an 
extremely thin layer of the gas. 

The result of the preceding analysis makes it possible to form 
an estimate of the amount of the error made in neglecting the 
distinction between time of leaving dv and time of crossing dxdy. 
Molecules coming from a greater distance than 8L need not be 
considered and the time for the average molecule to go this dis¬ 
tance is given by 8L/c, a quantity whose order of magnitude is 
10“® sec. Thus the deviations from the steady state occurring 
in practice are unimportant m their effect on the theory. This 
is especially true, since modern methods utilize only the steady 
state. 

62. Viscosity and Intermolecular Forces. Repulsive Force 
Fields.—In See. 59 the expression for the coefBclent of viscosity 
was deduced assuming molecules that were elastic spheres e.\ert* 
ing no attractive forces on each other. In Sec. 60 it was inti¬ 
mated that the failure of the equation deduced in Sec. 59 In 
regard to the observed temperature variation of was due to 
the fact that the molecules (1) exerted attractive forces on each 
other and (2) that the molecules were not rigid elastic spheres 
but centers of repulsive force which varied rapidly with the 
distance. It was in fact shown in Chap. V that molecules 
interacted approximately as configurations that had forces 
D G 

between them of the form ^(r) =*-—> where m was of 

r" r" 

the order of 6, and n of the order of from 9 to 14. To date the 
problem of the effect of such a law of force on the value of 
n has not been very completely studied, due largely to the com¬ 
plicated nature of the problem. It is clear that if one regards 
the molecules not as elastic spheres but as centers of repulsive 

force of the form f{r) = —the distance of approach of molec¬ 
ular centers <r in impact must be a function of the energy of 
impact such that the apparent molecular diameter o- is a function 
of the temperature. Again it must be recognized that as 
molecules exert attractive forces on each other the collision 
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frequency must be greater than if no attractive forces existed. 
Furthermore such forces must also cause deviations from the 
straight-line free paths without elastic solid impact which result 
in energy and momentum exchanges affecting the coefficient 
of viscosity. Such actions are governed by the law F{r) = 

-f^ and, as the energies and hence velocities increase with 

increasing temperature, the effect of such forces must decrease. 
Both the decrease in the value of v for repulsive forces and the 
decrease in the alteration of free paths, with consequent reduction 
of collisions due to attractive forces, must in the end cause an 
apparent decrease in the molecular radii as temperature increases. 
Hence the mean free path and therefore also rj must increase 
as temperature increases, aside from any change in rj due to 
the quantity c in the simple expression for rj. It is this apparent 
variation of o- and L with temperature that causes i) to vary 
more rapidly than s/T which is predicted by simple theory. 
It must also be clear from the material given in Chap. V that 
the variations of a, L, and therefore t?, for different gases must 
be different as <f>(r) is so widely different for different gases. 
Thus in Hj and He it was seen that Chapman*^' was able to 
calculate the law of repulsive force in good agreement with data 
from the equation of state from the variation of 17 with tempera¬ 
ture, although the law of attractive force was used in a convenient 
but inexact form, i.e., m = 3. This lay in the fact that in these 
cases the attractive forces w'ere negligible and the variation of o- 
could be accounted for almost entirely by the repulsive terms. 
The agreement in the case of more strongly attracting gases 
was, on the other hand, not so satisfactory. It is thus clear 
that until the complete law of attractive force as a whole can be 
used in the study, it is necessary to account for the variation 
m 7 / with temperature on the basis either of attractive forces 
alone or of repulsive forces alone. Thus it happens that in 


naost cases two approaches to the problem are possible for 
approximate studies of the phenomenon: some gases being best 
treated by a consideration of repulsive forces, others by a con¬ 
sideration of the attractive forces. It will accordingly be of 
interest to regard both of these approaches in order to gain a 
clearer insight into the problem. 


Repulsive Forces.—Jeans,-® in the third edition of his “ Dynam 
cal Theory of Gases,” shows that in molecular impact the kineti 
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energy of motion which has been consumed in overcoming the 
repulsive forces at <r, the closest distance of approach, is 
or kT. Hence the mutual potential energy of two molecules at 
a distance <r, corresponding to the repulsive force occurring at 
an impact at a temperature T, will be kT. The/orce of repulsion 


at the distance a is therefore —k- 


If the repulsive force is of the form Gr^, one can then write Gr“" 
dT 


■ which on integration gives <rj 


G 

^ i)J 


= ~k- 

In such an encounter, the distance is not the same as the diam¬ 
eters of ttco e^un-olcnf spherical elastic molecules colliding after 
straight paths in such a way as to give the same angular deflec¬ 
tion. ffi will exceed this diameter by a factor depending on n 
and will only equal that of the solid molecules when one has 
elastic solid impacts n* =■ .». Ignoring this difference, it is 
seen that, in any case, e will vary as (1/7*)so that l/v* 

will vary as whence n will vary as T* where 5 «• g 

2 

+ ^ __ It has in fact been found that for many substances 
ij does vary as T‘. 

In general, then, one can introduce this voriation of cr into the 
equation for the coefficient of viscosity. It was found that for 
elastic solid impacts 


0.499Nmc 


V2rNa^ 




Replacing a by the expression above, one obtains 

where .4 is a numerical constant. Chapman has determined 
the value of the constant /I to be 


A = • 


5\/jr 


8/2I 


(«)r 4 


(n- 1)J 

to a firet approximation where /j(n) is defined on page 221 of 
Jeans. With this value of A the equation reduces to Maxw’cII's” 
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exact equation, whenn = 5 and to the equation tj = 0.491—;=— 

'V 27ro'" 

when n* = .oo. A second approximation for w = .<» gave a 
correction factor of 1.01485 to A which agrees with a factor found 
by Enskog^^ for this same case of 1.01485. Thus it is seen that 
this approach gives an expression for t] fairly closely in agreement 
with facts and giving absolute values of which are in agreement 
with most of the more exact studies. 

63. Viscosity and Intermolecular Forces: Attractive Force 
Fields. Attractive Forces.—The first one to take account of 
the attraetive forces in studying the effect of jj on the coefficient 
of viscosity was Sutherland.^ He considered two elastic solid 
spherical molecules of radii o-q, attracting each other with a force 
F{r) which varies as the distance r in some fashion unspecified. 
To study the effect of such attractions on each other, one must 
consider the two molecules moving toward each other with a 
relative velocity C. The otherwise straight-line paths under 
the attractive forces will be transformed into orbits about a 
common center of gravity whose character must depend on the 
masses, velocities, and initial directions of motion. Since 
the problem involves only the interaction of two molecules 
independent of any frame of 
reference, it is clear that the 
orbits will lie in a plane. Since 
the motion is purely relative, one 
can in this case assume one mole¬ 
cule as fixed and consider the 
other as moving with a velocity whose magnitude and direction are 
identical with the relative velocity. These simplifications enable 
one at once to apply the laws of orbits under central forces to 
the problem.®-^* 

Consider the fixed molecule at 0 of Fig. 39 and the moving 
molecule to have started at infinity along a path AB, with a 
velocity C, which is the relative velocity. Owing to the forces, 
the molecule will describe an orbit Adc about 0, an instantaneous 
position of the molecule being designated as d where Od is the 
radius vector r, and the angle 4> measured from Ox parallel to 
AB is the angular displacement of the molecule at d. Let Oy 
of length b be the perpendicular on the initial path and Oc be 
the apsidal distance, or distance of closest approach. Ox and 
Oy are along- the x- and y-axes of .-a rectangular coordinate 


B C A 



Fig. 39. 
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Byslem about 0. To simplify calculations let the molecule be 
one of unit mass. The equations of motion then are®-*® 


dl' 




dt* 




Multiply the equations respectively by y and x and subtract, then 


Now 


Whence 


Hence 



1 = r cos di = — r sin 

y — r sin dy ~ r cos ^d4>. 


Jy 


^dip 
^ dl 



0 and r*^ 

ai 


^ di 


h 

?' 


Here A is a constant of integration which is twice the areal velocity 
of the molecule. 

On multiplying the first and second initial equations of motion 
by dz/dt and dy/dt, respectively, and adding them, one obtains 


or 


- pm( h 4. y 

dt \dt^ dl \dt^ / ^ dt ^ 7 di) 


But {dxfdty + {dy/diy = C*, the square of the velocity of the 
moving molecule, and a:* + y* = r*, whence 


d(C®)_ F(r)d(r»)_ .„..dr 

“di-- 


-One can call 6 the supplement to i.e., 8 = 180 — and 
describe the vector velocity c at d in terms of its polar com¬ 
ponents along r and perpendicular thereto by c* = (dr/dt)* 
4* (rdO/dty = (dr/dty -f- h}/r^, whence 

d(c*) _ 2^d*r _ 7^ dr __ np/ 
dt ~ dt dt* T*dt~ 


so that 
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-Fir). 


Now h, the areal velocity, is constant, for, if multiplied by the 
mass of the particle, this gives the moment of momentum which 
is conserved. At r = “ the velocity is C, and the lever arm 
of the velocity is the perpendicular b. Hence h — Cb. Thus 
(Frldt^ = b^C^lr^ — F(r). One can then integrate from r = r 
to r = 00 , for, at r = oo, (dr/di) = C, the velocity lying entirely 
along the asymptote. Thus one obtains 



At the apse of the orbit, i.e.. at the closest point of approach, 
the radius vector ro is perpendicular to the orbit and dr/dt = 0. 
For this point 


which gives 


0 = C' 


b-C^ 

ra^ 




+ 2 F(r)dr, 


b^ = ro“| 


l+f£F(r)^r]. 


This equation relates the perpendicular distance b of the fixed 
molecule on the initial orbit of the moving molecule, and ro 
the distance of closest approach to the velocity and the law of 

attractive force. It is seen that actually i Fir)dr is the rela- 

*/ro 

tive potential energy at r = ro, while C^/2 is the relative kinetic 
energy, KE, at infinite separation. Hence = ro if the potential 
energy, PE, is 0, i.e., for forceless molecules, and b^ is greater 
than ro^ in the measure that 1 + iPE/KE) is greater than 1. 
Now it is the curvature of the paths that result in collisions 
which could not take place in the absence of forces. Thus, if 
(To, the separation of the moving and fixed molecules at elastic 
impact, is greater than ro or equal to it, then as a result of the 
forces the molecule projected with the velocity C on a path 
whose perpendicular from 0 is 6, or less, will be sure to collide 
with the molecule at 0. In other words, if <ro is the diameter 
of the solid elastic spherical molecules, an impact which would 
only occur if & < cro will as a result of attractive forces occur 
when b is less than or equal to 6o, given by 
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fed’ = ro’jl + F(r)(ir| = ffo’jl + FWdrJ. 

Thus the ap-paTcnt molecular diameter bo is greater than the real 
diameter o-a. It is seen that as J* *F(r)dr decreases, bo approaches 
(To and for forceless elastic spheres the two are equal. It is 
seen, howe^'er, that the value of co is not influenced by the tem¬ 
perature as is really the case for interactions of repulsive force 
fields. 

As a consequence of this deduction it is seen that in mean-free- 
path equations and in equations involving mean free paths for 
molecules with attractive forces the a* must be replaced by 6 o*. 
Hence, for molecules exerting attractive forces the mean free 
path of the Maxwell form becomes 

V2TJV<ro*jl 

Now the quantity ^ J* P(r)dr is a constant except for C* which 

IS proportional to the absolute temperature T- Hence one can 
write 

where iC is a constant depending on F{r) «= D/r” and ffp. Thus 


V2Nr 


Accordingly 


17 = 0.499iVnicZ^ = 


Thus ij is proportional to 

Vf 


1 + ^ 


or nr = ^ 8 . 


4+f) 

Q.499pc 

V2i,Nn’[l + 

1+^ 

Ft ^ ^ To 


where nr is the coefficient ot T, and ijo is the coefficient at To. 
This expression, first derived by Sutherland,® gives excellent 
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numerical agreement for many gases. In the case of CO 2 , 
K - 277; and this value gives agreement to 2 parts in 1,000 
from 18 to 224°C. 

A closely similar equation results from the studies of Rein- 
ganum.^ As was shown in Sec. 50, Reinganum took into account 
the fact that the molecules attract each other in such a way that 
the number of molecules per unit volume at a distance r from 
a molecule attracting others according to a force F{r)dr is given 

by iV = Aoe where Ao is the concentration to be 

expected in the absence of forces. The increase in density 
of the molecules given above applies to a distance r from the 
molecule in question which extends from cro to «>. This density 
increase varies from some value at o-q to 0 at 00 at a rate which 
depends on F(r)dr. To consider the effect of this increased 
density on the mean free path and viscosity, one must replace the 
N in the mean-free-path equation, which influences the frequency 

— f (FiT)dr\/kT T" 

of collision, by Aoe L J r J ^ in which the I is carried 


out so as to extend from f some mean value of r to <=, where f 

lies between (To and <». Thus iV becomes A" = F(T)dr/kT _ 

where K is again a constant depending on F{r) = Z)r“™, 

f, and T. The value of the exponent is positive as — ^ j Dr~^dr 
= +K, a constant. 

Hence Reinganum’s consideration leads to the expressions: 


Fm 


1 

K 

'v/251'Aoe^a'o^ 


and 17 = 


0.499pc 

k' 

■\/27rAocro"e^ 


This equation, it is to be observed, makes i? vary as 
In practice it fits as well as Sutherland’s equation for many 
gases, and for esters and Hg vapor it is satisfactory over an 
even greater range. This is not strange for Sutherland’s equa¬ 
tion is really just a first-order approximation to this one. For 

small values of T one can write = 1 4. ^ 4 . 

T ~ T^2\- • • ■ > 

so that, neglecting higher powers of T than the first, it agrees with 
Sutherland. 
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Actually neither equation is completely satisfactory for two 
reasons. Both assume eUstic solid molecules such that the 
apparent diameter o-q is not a function of temperature due to 
the variation of the distance of approach on impact which repul¬ 
sive forces of the usual type demand. In the second place 
neither takes into account momentum and direction exchanges 
due to close approach without actual impact between the mole¬ 
cules at a distance On any attractive theory there are such 
transfers of momentum, and an accurate calculation must 
include these. The inclusion of such exchanges may, however, 
not vitally change the results as the agreement observed with 
experiment suggests. An estimate of the effect of this second 
item can be had in the case of the attraction between tons and 
molecules where an mverse-fifth-power law obtains.** In this 
case calculated on an elastic-sohd-impact theory by J. J. Thom¬ 
son, the result indicates that the non-impact exchanges produce 
an apparent increase of the diameter of about 10 per cent beyond 
that produced by the elastic solid impacts. 

64. Viscosity and Intermolecular Forces: Simultaneous Attrac¬ 
tive and Repulsive Force Fields.—In 192^ HassI and Cook** 
published a paper in which they extended the analysis of the 
equation of viscosity to the case where a law of force of the form 
d(r) “ Dr“" — Gr"' obtains. The analysis was carried out in 
a general way for this case without specifying m and n. For 
comparison of experiment and theory a definite set of values 
for m and n must be chosen so that the complicated integrals 
involved may be numerically evaluated. Hass4 and Cook 
chose the values of m and n as 5 and 9, respectively. 

For the general case they obtained 



where h =» ^RT, R being the gas constant, and 

The quantity It is an integral involving n, m, and k, where A: is a 
quantity derived from t corresponding to the apse of the relative 
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orbit. A is a numerical constant which depends on the values 
of m and n. This equation gives a variation of tj with tempera¬ 
ture of the form 


H+2 

Jg'pin-l) 


V = 


/ m — n ' 


H+2 


where B — 




(n-l))G'n-lp 




and jS is a 


/aCn, m; 0) 


generalized Sutherland constant. For n = <», 
develops into the ordinary Sutherland equation, 
one obtains 

^ “ "TEl- 

yn-i + 


the equation 
For TO = 3, 


which is the Lennard-Jones equation referred to in Chap. V 
which was used to determine n for various gases to be used in 
comparison with n computed from the equation of state. Si is 
the S of the equation above for the special value of to used. 

The calculation of the value of ij for to = 5, n = 9, yields the 
result 

5 (mrtY(dY 
32V TT j Vg/ US) 

Here S = {2RTG)y-/D, and I{S) is an integral for which a 
table of values in terms of numerical values of S depending on 
the force constants D and G has been computed. This equation 
for viscosity, it is seen, has in it only the two unknown coefficients 
of the force law, D and G, which must be computed for each gas 
for which to = 5, n = 9 is applicable. 

On the basis of this equation, values of D and G for a number 
of gases are computed for these gases by a graphical method 
from the experimental values of t] and T. The data permit of an 
evaluation of the “diameter” defined by Lennard-Jones as 



2Gn 

3(71 - 1)R 


1 

K-l 


which for the values of the index 9 or 5 gives o- = {G/12R)^ and 
= {D/QR)y*. The gases tested were Ar, Ha, Na, Air, COa, Hg, 
and Ne. The best values of D and G are given in the table 
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below, together with values from the equation of state. The 
latter are indicated by parentheses. 


Gas 

D 1 

G 

Axgon . 

3 23 X 10-« 

1 09 X lO-’* 


(1 62 X 10-“) 

(1 01 X io-’») 

H,. 

3 54 X 10-“ 

1 06 X 10-” 


(2 64 X 10-“) 

(0 92 X lO-”) 

N,. 

3 n X 10 -“ 1 

1 54 X I0-»* 


<1 82 X 10-“) 1 

(1 58 X l0-’«) 

Air. . 

3 05 X 10-“ 

1 45 X 10-'» 

CO, . 

8 5 X I0-“ 

5 8 X 10-’* 

He. 

5 05 X 10-“ ' 

8 95 X lO-** 

Neon . .... 

Gives no fit, n ehoi 
_ 1 

lid he 13 

1 _ 


The table below gives the values of ij in hydrogen for the tem¬ 
peratures listed in column 1. Column 2 gives the observed values 
of >; X iCt^. In column 3 the values computed from HassS and 
Cook’s equation are given, with the force constants deduced by 
them. In column 4 the values from the same equation using 
the constants from the equation of state are listed; and in column 


ViscosiTT or HronooErr 


T (abs.) 

tflO’ {obs ) 

1 elO’ (a) 

vlO’ (6) 

,10’ (c) 

457 3 

1,212 

1,226 

1,253 

1,207 

373 6 

' 1,046 

! 1,060 

1,082 

1,052 

287 6 

877 

878 

89G 

875 

273 0 

S44 

846 

863 

S43 

2fil Z 

82\. 




255 3 

S02 

806 

822 

803 

233 2 

760 

756 

770 

757 

212 9 

710 

703 

722 

709 

194 4 

670 

664 

676 

666 

170.2 

609 3 

603 

614 

608 

89.63 

392.2 

380 

388 

389 

70 87 1 

319 3 

320 

328 

329 

20.04 1 

105-111 

111 

125 

137 
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5 the values calculated by Kammerlingh-Onnes on the basis 
of a law of force varying as are found. 

The curve of Fig. 40 is plotted between the values of log 
and log S. The points experimentally observed are 
indicated. There are two essentially linear portions connected 
by a curve. The linear portions correspond to regions where 
the attractive and repulsive forces largely determine -q, the 
former being active at high temperatures where log S is about 
0 .2, and the latter at low temperatures where log S is about 
1.4. In between, both factors are of importance. These curves 

logT* 



are drawn for m = 5 and n = 9. Experimental deviations 
from these curves at low values of T would indicate the proper 
value of n to choose for a gas. Then, having chosen an n, the 
deviations would indicate what alteration in m is needed. For 
high values of T one could first infer the value of m and then later 
adjust for the correct value of n. As is seen, the experimental 
values of q for air which cover the widest range do not enable 
one to decide on a or to in this fashion. This is in fact the great¬ 
est drawback to a proper evaluation of these important constants. 
In the range of temperatures studied, the values chosen appear 
to be relatively satisfactory. 

A study of the discrepancies between the values of D and G 
deduced from the viscosity equation and those obtained from 
the equation of state, together with an analysis of the values 
of a and 0 -' calculated for n = 9 and n = <» as well as other 
considerations, seem to indicate that the equation for q is satis¬ 
factory and that the discrepancies involved are to be ascribed 
largely to the value of to = 5 chosen for the attractive force 
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fot all the gases. It is to be expected that m should vary from 
gas to gas. 

It is seen from this study that the theory as developed on 
the assumption of a force law of the form ^(r) = Dr'*’ — ffr“" 
is relatively satisfactory. So far the accuracy given by this 
very involved and lengthy calculation is such that further 
real and easy progress must requite a much more accurate 
and extended range in the experimental study of i; at various 
temperatures. 

66 . Measurement of Viscosity.—Before closing this topic, in 
view of materials to be discussed in Chap. VII, it is desirable to 
discuss briefly the methods of measuring viscosity. The oldest 
method is based on the study of the rate of flow of the fluid 
through a capillary tube. The flow of liquids through capillaries 
was first studied systematically by Jean Louis Mane Poisseuille,* 
a French anatomist, who was interested in the physics of the cir¬ 
culation of the blood. His work was published m 1842. Other 
methods are based on the measurement of the damping of the 
oscillations of pendula,* the constant deflecting force of a cylinder 
in a rotating gas/'^ the fall of small spheres through a gas," etc. 

The foundation of all the methods lies in the solution of the 
hydrodynamical problem of fluid motion corresponding to the 
arrangement used. The theory of some of the methods is simple, 
while others lead to difficult problems in partial diflerential equa¬ 
tions. The student who is interested in the hydrodynamic side 
of viscous fluid flow is referred to Lamb’s’* “Hydrodynamics.” 

In deriving Poisseuille’s empirical formula from hydro¬ 
dynamics it is assumed that all motion of the fluid is parallel to 
the length of the tube. This requires that the tube be very long 
compared with its diameter in order that irregular end effects be 
negligible. At the wall of the tube the fluid slips, so that the 
difference in speed between the wall and the fluid adjacent to it is 


in which «is the "cocflicient of external friction” (see Chap. VII, 
Sec. 77). The solution of the appropriate differential equations 
then yields for the volume of fluid flowing through the tube m 
unit time (Sec. 77) 
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in which P is the pressure difference between the two ends, L 
is the length of the tube, and R is its radius. If there is no 
slipping of the gas along the walls, e = <» and the formula is 

irPR* 

^ 8ijL’ 

Graetz^® gives the corresponding solutions for capillaries of 
other forms than circular cross section. Osborne Reynolds^'' 
has shown that above the critical velocity 

2,000jj 
" “ 2Rp ’ 

in which p is the density of the fluid, the 
motion becomes turbulent, and Poisseuille’s 
law fails. Most of the research work on gas 
viscosity has been carried out by the study 
of the flow of gas in capillary tubes. 

A method, capable of high precision, which 
has probably given the best recent results, 
is that of the constant deflection of a 
cylinder in a rotating mass of gas. This is 
described by Gilchrist*® and by E. R. 

Harrington.*® 

In this method a cylinder (Fig. 41) is hung 
up by a delicate suspension so that it may 
turn about a vertical axis. Surrounding the 
cylinder is a larger one which is rotated at a 
uniform speed. The gas is set in motion and 
the viscous forces which act on the inner 
cylinder cause it to turn until these forces are 
balanced by the torsional action of the 
twisted suspension. Let it be supposed that the radius of 
the inner cylinder is o and that of the outer cylinder is 
b, while the angular velocity of the outer cylinder is wi. 
Let L be the length of the cylinders. In the steady state 
the speed of the gas will be zero at the inner cylinder and bwi at 
the outer cylinder. The force on an imaginary cylinder of radius 
r in the gas will be 



Fig. 41.—Rotating 
cylinder method for 
measuring viscosity 
of gases. 
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and the moment of this force is 

Tr = irr'I^r 
3r 


By 5f/5r is to be understood the rate of change of the relative 
motion of adjacent layers of the liquid. To find this one may 
write 


then 


However, the w on the right-hand side arises from the variation in 
V which would be present tl the gas rotated with umform angular 
velocity, like a rigid body, when certainly no viscous action is 
developed. This term therefore does not enter into the value of 
dv/dr to be used in the analysis. Aa a measure of the rate of shear 

of the gas one then has ^ = r^> and hence 


Tr ■« 2jrr*iiZ/^ 


gives the torque which each outer gas layer exerts on the adjacent 
one inside. In the steady state the torque exerted by each layer 
must balance the reaction of that which each adjacent layer 
exerts, since the angular acceleration of the gas is zero, that is, 
Fr is constant throughout the gas. The preceding equation may 
be now integrated as followa: 


or 


FrJ ~ = 2injLj dw 


The torque Fr is that exerted on the inner cylinder. It is 
measured by the angle of deflection of the inner cylinder, the 
amount of torque for a given angle of deflection being first deter¬ 
mined by independent experiments, that is to s&y, Fr = 
where To, the torsional constant of the fiber, may be found from 
the period of oscillation of the cylinder. 
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n. HEAT CONDUCTION 

66 . Definition of Heat Conduction.—In Sec. 56 the transfer 
of heat in a gas by the molecules of the medium was shown to 
occur in two ways. The first mechanism depends on the effect 
of the earth's gravitational field on the changes in density 
produced by the temperature gradients, and was termed “ convec¬ 
tion.” It is the result of mass motion of the gas, and con¬ 
sequently IS not directly a kinetic phenomenon. A. treatment 
of such mode of transfer falls primarily into the domain of hydro¬ 
dynamics. second mode of transfer operates in all cases 
of gaseous heat conduction and it constitutes an essential phase 
of the exchange of heat between the layers of different tempera¬ 
tures set up by convection. As was stated, it depends on the 
direct transfer of kinetic energy by molecules of one layer with 
a higher energy to molecules of lower average energy in another 
layer. Thus it is a strictly molecular phenomenon and may be 
treated by the kinetic theory. 

As the gravitational field of the earth is ever present, it becomes 
very difficult practically to avoid the occurrence of convection 
in the experimental study of conduction. By the proper choice 
of orientation of the plates in the gravitational field [e.ff., placing 
them normal to the earth's field, the hotter one above), by use of 
low gas pressures, and by the use of very narrow gaseous gaps 
the convection may be relegated to a relatively insignificant 
place in the heat transfer between the surfaces considered. 

If two large horizontal planes are assumed, the upper one at a 
temperature Ti, the lower one at a temperature To separated a 
distance d, the quantity of heat Q transferred from one plate to 
the other through a gas across an area A in a time i is given by 

Q = KAfTi - n)/(d)f, 

where f(d) stands for some function of d. As the distance d is 
decreased, the equation takes on the form 
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Q = KA 



This is precisely the relation found for the case of unidirectional 
flow of heat through a large plane of solid substance by conduc¬ 
tion. The occurrence of this equation indicates that all convec¬ 
tion has ceased and that one may consider K, the constant of 
proportionality, to have the same meaning as that given for 
solids. Experiment shows that it is a constant for each kind of 
gas. Thus when convection is eliminated in a gas, heat transfer 
follows the same laws as for solids, the gas having a constant for 
heat conductivity characteristic of itself. *^The constant depends 
on the speed with which molecules of a higher energy content can 
diffuse into regions of lower energy content through the gas, 
that is, it is really a function of the rate of molecular transfer of 
kinetic energy from layer to laye^ In solids the conduction of 
heat^ seems to be an entirely different phenomenon, although the 
mechanism is little understood. In these bodies the molecules 
are rigidly bound in equilibrium positions by elastic forces. 
Their heat motions are then oscillations about their positions of 
equilibrium. To what extent heat conductivity depends on the 
transfer of energy from one quasi-elastically bound molecule to 
its nearest neighbor is little known. The close ratio of electrical 
conductivity of metals to their heat conductivity, evidenced by 
the Wiedemann-Franz^ law, has suggested a more kinetic picture 
of this conduction. It seems possible that there exist, in the 
metals at least, free electrons in some numbers, darting here and 
there through the regular channels between the evenly spaced 
molecules. Such electrons were supposed to lead to the therm¬ 
ionic emission* and the electrical conductivity. On the basis of 
the Wiedemann-Franz law, it may be possible that they are also 
instrumental in the heat conductivity. If this were so, the 
mechanism in some solids could be considered similar in nature 
to gaseous conduction. On the whole, it is probably safer to 
assume that the elastic vibrations play the predominating r61e. 
Thus, although gaseous conduction obeys the same law as con¬ 
duction in solids, it probably is due to an entirely different 
mechanism. It is not surprising, therefore, that the K for gases 
increases as T increases, while the similar quantity for metals 
decreases. 
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It is more accurate to ■write in the differential form 

a 

denoting d as dz, an element of distance chosen along the 2 -axls 
normal to the plates. It must be remembered, in representing 
T — T dT 

— ^~~d —^ always takes place from the hotter 

to the colder point.* The magnitudes of heat conductivity K 
for various types of conductors are given below to familiarize the 
reader with the magnitudes involved. K in the e.g.s. system 
gives the calories carried across 1 cm* in a second when there is a 
temperature gradient of 1*0. per cm normal to the plates. 


TyncAi. VAtUES or K 


Gas ot substance j 

Temperature, 
degrees 
^ centit^rade 

K 

t 

Air. 

0 

0 0000568 

He ... 

0 

0 000339 

HjO (liquid) . 

0 

0 00U3 

Paper 


0 0003 

Brick . 1 


0 0015 

Al. 1 

18 

0 504 

Cu. 

13 

1 00 

Ag... 

18 

1 00 


67. The Simple Kinetic Theory of Heat Conduction.—The 
considerations involved in the evaluation of K are quite analogous 
to those involved in the evaluation of ^ as given in Sec. 58. 
With K, however, it is not momentum that is transferred, but 
kinetic energy. With this difference the two simple deductions 
are essentially parallel. 

Assume the gas arranged in layers normal to the z-axis, the 
warmer layers being uppermost. Then T depends on z only. 
When the steady state is readied, as much heat flows out of any 
layer at a given time as flows into it, that is, from the equation 
of continuity* for this case, d-T/dz* *= 0, and integration leads to 
an equation which states that {dTfdz) is a constant. Hence at 

“ThisbusuaUyindicatedby wriUngQ « —theminussignindicat- 
iiig a negative slope to the T-« curve. At this point the minus sign is 
iiumaterial. 
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dT 


To + -^2, where dT/dz is positive in the 


will then be 


If each molecule has a mass m and the 


any point of the gas T 

arrangement under consideration. One-third of all the molecules 
are moving along the 2 -axis, or one-third of all the velocity com¬ 
ponents he along z. These are the molecules which carry heat 
from one layer to the other. If the mean free path be L, one may, 
as before, consider a layer of thickness L. The average temper¬ 
ature difference of the molecules on the two sides of this layer 
-dT 

specific heat of the gas is the difference in energy content of 
dT 

the molecules is Of the third of the molecules mov- 

dz 

ing along 2 , one-half are moving downward. In 1 sec. jiNc 
molecules pass downward through each cm- of the layer L 

1 dT 

and carry energy which is equal to -xNcviCJu^ downward. 

o dz 

Here N is the number of molecules per cm’ and c is the average 
velocity. Likewise, }/qNc molecules pass upward and they carry 
1 ' dT 

- in energy units upwards across 1 cm’ in unit 

time. The negative sign comes in here, as the gradient below the 
To plane is negative. The total energy transfer is the difference 
of the energy carried down and that carried up. Taking this 
difference, one has Q/At, the energy carried per cm’ per second, as 

Q „ jdT 

At 3 dz 

But by definition ~ — K—- 
At dz 


Hence 

Since, however. 


K = ^NmcLCr. 

7] = ^NmcL, one has the interesting relation, 
K = -nC,. 

This equation is also the one obtained from the more complete 
derivation which takes into account the distribution of velocities 


* This would be strictly true for a monatomic gas where there is only 
energy of translation in C„. It seems that where rotational energy is con¬ 
cerned the contribution to tliis in C, might be expected to be involved in the 
energy transfer to its full value. This does not seem to be true, as will be 
seen in Sec. 69. 
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s\s well as the distribution of free paths. Neither of these deduc¬ 
tions is strictly rigorous and a discussion of the values of K will 
follow at the end of See. 69, where a more rigorous treatment is 
outlined. The elementary reader would do well to read the intro¬ 
duction to Sec. 09 and, omitting the mathematics, read the dis¬ 
cussion at the end of the section. In the next section the more 
complete deduction, taking into account the distribution of free 
paths and velocities, will be given. 

68 . Deduction of the Constant of Heat Conduction, Taking into 
Account the Distribution of Free Paths and Velocities.—To 
derive the expression for the transfer of energy from one layer of 



the gas to the other by the molecules, one may proceed as follows: 
Assume a gas space large in extent having a uniform temperature 
gradient, the temperature above being higher than that below. 
Assume that the steady state has been reached and consider the 
iiansSeT of htiaf- atoioss Ihe rg pfane taken normaV to the tempeT- 
ature gradient along the 2 >axis. At the xy plane assume the 
temperature to be Tg. Thus above xy the temperatures will be 
dT 

7* = Tg + and below this plane the temperatures will be 
dT 

T ^ To — z-^' To start with, attention may be concentrated 
upon a small area dxdy of the ly plane (Fig. 42) and the total 
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number of molecules crossing this in unit time from above and 
below considered. The net energy transfer due to these molecules 
will give the total heat conduction and hence determine K. Con¬ 
sider a small volume dv at r cm from dxdy such that the line r con¬ 
necting dv and dxdy makes an angle 6 with the normal to dxdy, i.e., 
with the 2 -axis. Thus 2 for the volume dy is r cos 0. If each of the 
molecules in dv has a mean free path L and a velocity c, then each 
molecule starts a new free path cfL times a second. Nc^v in dv 
4 

there are Ndv - -p.cH “'dc molecules having a velocity between c 

a’V TT 

and c -f- dc, where N is the number of molecules in a cm*. Hence 


iN c 

-pi -^dvc^e °^dc molecules of speed c will leave dv in a second 

(see Sec. 35). Of these, the number in a cone of base dxdy cos 6 
will have paths directed towards d if all directions are equally 


probable. That is, 


dxdy cos 6 A N c 


3 _£! 


-p; —= -rdve 


dxr* «* V;; 
leave dv per second headed for dxdy along r. 


"’dc particles will 
Of these, the frac- 


—L 

tion e ^ (see Sec. 21) only will succeed in crossing dxdy without 
impact. As each of these is assumed to have an energy corre¬ 
sponding to the position of dv in the region in which heat is being 
transferred, its temperature will be 


T, ^0 + 2 


dz 


Each molecule thatdeaves dv will then carry an amount of energy 



from dv through dxdy, where m is the mass of a molecule and Cv 
is the specific heat. Thus the energy carried from dv in a time 
dl through dxdy by the molecules of all speeds is 


_ —Ndxdy cos ddvdtmCy -£ 


4irr*L 


( 


/ a* Vtt Jo 


— — Ndxdy dtdvmCvT 


To + r cos 9- 


r 2 adT -£ 

rr -T a COS^ B-j-e ^ 

Toe ^ cos 9 , dz 

+ 


c*e ^dc. 


47rr2 


4:irr 
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where the evaluation of ^ "'rfc gives the quantity c. 

Since dv = (rdO) (r sin Bdijt) dr, the total energy transferred from 
the whole hemisphere is the integral of dr from 0 to co, of dd 
from 0 to 7 r/ 2 , and of from 0 to 2ir. Hence the amount of 
energy transferred from above the xy plane downward in the 

j. • dQ 
time IS 1 • 

dl L I 4wJq Jo Jo 

+ ^ r re ^r T cos* 9 sm 6dd f d<j> 

4t dz Jo Jo Jo 

In a similar fashion the energy transferred from below the xy 
plane upward amounts to 


“[SX e"^drJ^\o 3 0 sin 0de d^ 


to a lower temperature, and the — sign in the brackets in -^T 

comes from the fact that below the xy plane the temperature 

dT 

at any point r cm away from dxdy is To — r cos — Adding 

dz 

the two terms and integrating, the net energy transfer is 


But K is defined as 


= -Kdxdy - 


Hence K = }^NmcLCv = ijC,, as was found before. 

69. Correction of the Derivation of the Coefficient of Heat 
Conductivity and Comparison with Experiment.—The preceding 
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derivation, strictly speaking, was not rigorous, although it is 
experimentally valid in order of magnitude. The error lies in 
two effects. In the first place, since the pressure is constant 
{i.e., since there is no mass motion in the gas), while T varies 
from place to place, the density of the gas must be variable and 
decreases as T increases. This means that N varies with z 

dN 

in such a fashion that N = No — z-^ above the xy plane and 
dN 

N = No + z-^ below this plane. In the second place, c varies 

with T and hence the collision frequency S and the free path 
which depends on it c/S are both functions of z. These were 
neglected in the previous derivation. This requires the use of 
the velocity free path and collision number in place of the terms 
c/L and L in the equations above. Finally, it was assumed that 
the Maxwell distribution law held in this derivation. Since this 
law is an equiUbrium law, it cannot hold here, for heat conduction 
is not an equilibrium 'phenomenon (see Sec. 56). This error 
should not be neglected as it is of the same order of magnitude 
as the phenomenon itself. The neglect of this error in the cause 
of simplicity and for the purpose of a simple mechanical analysis 
of the problem is responsible for the serious discrepancies between 
theory and observation. It might be added in passing that 
the simple equation deduced above seems to fit as well as it does 
in view of these omissions since conduction takes place over short 
distances, so that the changes in N with r are comparatively 
small, and thus the errors introduced are not overwhelming. 

The question of these corrections has been attacked from the 
point of view of this text by many workers. O. E. Meyer® and 
Jeans® have given the treatments which most closely reproduce 
the true state of affairs and are generally accepted. The treat¬ 
ment of Jeans follows the plan laid out by Meyer, adding, how¬ 
ever, some corrections. Chapman’^ and Enskog,® using a different 
line of reasoning, have carried out a more accurate study appli¬ 
cable to monatomic gases and depending on the law of force 
assumed between the molecules. These treatments are, in the 
main, beyond the scope of this book, and for complete details 
the reader is referred to the original articles. It seems, however, 
instructive to note the way in which Meyer® introduces the correc¬ 
tions into this equation and to point out wherein Jeans extends 
them. This will be done briefly in what follows. 
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Let each molecule leaving the v'olume dv considered above 
carry with it the energy appropriate to the average molec¬ 

ular energy in dv. In this volume the mean collision frequency 
must now be represented by the factor S in place of c/L and the 
mean free path under these conditions will be represented by 
c/S. An analysis similar to that of Sec. 68 then leads to the 
expression for the energy transferred per second through dxdy 
from a volume dv above the xy plane as expressed by 


dt 


dxdij cos 6 
2 irr* 


r* sin 6d6d4>dr'S.e 


_f! 


At this point in the analysis it is convenient to replace the a of the 
distribution law by the factor X/y/hm to conform to the equa¬ 
tions used by Meyer and Jeans in order to facilitate comparison 
with these writers. This transformation is earned out in another 
portion of the text (Sec. 43). For convenience, it will be repeated 
In a footnote.* Collecting the terms and making the substitu¬ 
tion, the total heat transfer from one side of the xy plane to the 
other through dxdy, after carrying out the proper integrations, 
may be represented as 




dxdy sin S cos 0dB 




The integrations to be performed are complicated by the added 

facts that N = No^ r cos 0, and that h = ^ r cos 0, 

02 

the plus and minus signs referring to the regions above and below 
the xy plane, where iV — and k ~ ha. Since r is a small 
quantity, terms involving higher powers may be neglected and a 
substitution of these values for N and h makes the equation for 
the total energy transfer through didy take the following form: 


dt ■ 


^Ntm\ 


(?) Jo 


* i'iNmC* = RT. Calling R/N =k the Boltzmann constant, one has 
C* =ZkT/m. As a* = ^ec 35), one may write a’ = 2kTlm. If 

A » l/{2kT), a becomes l/y/hm. 
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In this equation has the value given by 


Hr 

r (-idN 

f 3 „\d'l 

k\ 

^ = c"* S e 

1 

1 + 

8 - 1 ' 

+ 

i, 2 Fo “ 

- > r cos 6 


The two quantities N and h vary simultaneously, thus for simpli¬ 
fication of the integrations it may be best to express one in terms 
of the other. This is accomplished by means of certain condi¬ 
tions defining the equilibrium in the gas. They are included in 
the three following statements: 

1. The mass of gas passing across the xy plane in any given 
time in both directions along the z-axis must be equal. If it 
were not, the density of the gas would vary as a function of the 
time, which it obviously does not, by definition of the pure con¬ 
duction phenomenon. 

2. There is no mass motion of the gas, hence the excess of 
momentum transfer parallel to the z-axis must be constant for 
every unit of cross section of the xy plane. 

3. Since the conditions for heat transfer assumed that the net 
quantity carried along the z-axis is the same throughout the area 
studied, the same criterion of equal net heat transfer for any unit 
area of cross section of the xy plane must also hold. 

These relations may be expressed in the form of equations, 
each of which contains an integral of the same form as the one 
considered above. The three integrals differ only in that in the 
first one, applying to condition 1 , the factor is absent, that 

in the second, applying to condition 2 , the is replaced by 

cos 0 ; while the third, applying to condition 3, is the original 
equation under consideration above. 

In the integrals introduced by conditions 2 and 3 it may be 
assumed that N and h. are linear functions of z. The first deriva¬ 
tives of these are then constant, and where they are multiplied by 
r (in itself small) they may be neglected for the present treatment. 

The first integral, depending on the transfer of heat by a net 
mass movement of the gas, may be solved only through a con¬ 
sideration of the relation between N, E, and h. Such a relation 
is obtained through simple integrations in the form of 



Originally, 0. E. Meyer integrated this equation making two 
approximate assumptions representing extreme conditions. 
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Taking a mean value of these two results, he arrived at a relation 

between N and h from this process that says that ~ | ^ 

—• W. Conrau actually integrated the correct expression by 
dz 

mechanical quadratures and found, instead of as the numerical 

s-TT- = 0.7106G 7- -j~ 

No dz ha dz 

tuting this for one at once has ^ in a simplified fonn 


~ c*Ae 


,/, /2 21066 ,\dk 

\‘ - V-kT - js 


Integration of Q, as far as is directly possible, for values of z above 
the X 1 J plane and below it lead, on addition, to the net heat trans¬ 
fer per unit time as 

Sir,, 


^ - -Kdldy-^ 


dt 


dz 


^Nain- 


Jo 


mg the temperature T and C„ the specific heat at constant 
volume. Conversion of the units to heat units and comparison 


leads to the evaluation of K in the following form: 

2 . 2107 ^_,, 
ha 


K = — 
9\/^ 




/ 


* Equilibrium of ma^a diatnbution throughout the gas is one of the con¬ 
ditions of cqtiihbriiim on which the distribution law is founded. In asaum- 
ing N n /(r), an assumption was introduced contrary to this law It led to 
the rel.ition above 


jl-f . 0.71066i|. 

Had equality of density obtained, this expression would have been 


=1^ 

Na dz hadz 

This discrepancy, Jeans points out, is the order of magnitude of the error 
introduced by the assumption,of tbe distribution law holding accurately. 
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Again, in Earlier papers Meyer integrated this by a method of 
approximation. At a later date, however, P. Neugebauer 
carried out the accurate integration and found that the value of 
the integral was such that K is given by 

K = 0.5205 NomcLCv. 

Since ^ ~ ^ NotncL, 

K = 1.56,;C„. 

If Meyer’s value of -q be used where r)m = -NotncL 

TT 

K = 1.63 CvVm 

where Tjm is Meyer’s value of ij. 

Thus it is seen that a rigorous deduction brings a numerical 
factor into the relation K/qCv which is greater than unity. This 
factor is generally designated as e an'd one may most properly 
write that 

K = t-nC, 

where « varies from 1 to 2.57, depending on the mathematical 
analysis. The value of e from theory, then, is not definite and 
depends on the extent to which approximations were made in 
deduction and how it was deduced. 

This clearly indicates that the classical approach to the prob¬ 
lem leaves much to be desired. In fact, it appears that, with a 
few minor improvements made by Jeans, the limit of accuracy 
of the classical method of Meyer has been reached. The reason 
for this lies in the assumption made that Maxwell’s law holds 
throughout the gas while it is perfectly clear that in the absence 
of equilibrium it cannot hold. A consequence of this failure is 
pointed out in the footnote on page 244. Since the equations 
deduced yield the law K = eqCv, and the improvements in the 
law merely alter e, it is clear that the effect of persistence of 
velocities on the value of K will make itself felt in the value of 
■q, as neither e nor Cv is much affected by persistence. 

The problem of the theory of heat conduction in gases can, 
however, be attacked by more general and powerful methods of 
analysis which do not start with the assumption of a particular 
distribution of velocities. While such methods do not depict 
the physical mechanisms at work, they permit of a far closer 
approximation to the exact solution. The methods were 
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initially developed by Boltzmann*® and Maxwell*® and were 
carried to their logical conclusion by Chapman* and by Enskog * 
Their development requires a great deal more space than is 
available within the scope of this book. For information as 
to the methods used, the reader is referred to the introductory 
treatment given in Chaps. VIII and IX of Jeans’** “Dynamical 
Theory of Gases” and thereafter to the original papers of Chap¬ 
man and Enskog which in themselves virtually amount to small 
monographs. In his approach, Chapman, on the basis of such 
broad assumptions as that the molecules have only energy of 
translation and that they have spherical symmetry, is able to 
lay down the conditions for mass, momentum, and energy 
transfer in gases and to solve the problem successfully once the 
laws of force for the atoms have been designated. Some force 
laws lead to expressions which are easily capable of solution 
such as repulsive forces of the invcrsc-fifth-power type which 
Maxwell*® had already developed in his first study. Chapman’s 
approach enables one (with much labor in some cases) to obtain 
the approximate solution of the problem for elastic spheres, any 
repulsive law of the form l/r», and a combination of attractive 
and repulsive forces of the inversiypower type. 

Chapman in 1912 applied his generalized method and obtained 
for molecules with translational energy only, and spherical 
symmetry, the value 

K = 2.5i,C„ 

in which the coefficient « has the value 2.5. This expression 
is so general that it applies closely for all repulsive-force laws of 
ihe form Gt~*, which in Maxwell’s case of n = 5 gives exactly 
< = 2.500. In a later paper Chapman found that further approx¬ 
imations alter the value of « by less than 1 per cent. For the 
case of elastic spheres, n =* «>, he found t = 2.522. Enskog 
obtained an elaborate expression for « for any value of n given by 


5 

2 


^ 4(n - Dflln -- 13) ^ • 

1 , 3(n-5)* 

^ 2(n - l)(101n - 113) ’ ‘ 


which reduces to 2.5 when n — 5. The expression e »= 2.5 is 
thus fairly accurate and satisfactory for all monatomic gases, 
although the repulsive force vrith n = 5, for which it hold-s 
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exactly, is not justified by experiment and leads to an incorrect 
variation of t} with T. Thus the approximate value 2.5 of e 
for monatomic gases depends on the bases of classical kinetic 
theory and is most insensitive to the particular law of force used. 

On the other hand, the simple classical theory of heat conduc¬ 
tion previously developed yields the value e = 1. The cause 
for this difference between the results of the two theories was 
pointed out by Eucken^^ in an admirable paper in 1913. It 
lies in the fact that, for iranshtory motions only, the molecules 
with greater values of velocity have longer free paths, so that 
they travel farther and carry more energy than do molecules 
of lower velocities. Hence the transport by molecules of the 
higher velocities is more effective and leads with tho distribution 
of velocities to a greater total energy transfer than for molecules 
of average energy. Thus e must actually have a value greater 
than the value « = 1 for the derivation of which the averaged 
velocities were used. 

The consideration of this fact furthermore aids in the evalua¬ 
tion of € for molecules having rotational and vibrational energy 
on a rational and semi-empirical basis which is in fairly good 
agreement with experiment, as Eucken shows. In this consider¬ 
ation one can start with the factor e = 2.5, which is the theo¬ 
retically justified factor for translatory energy only and is 
derived from a theory which includes the considerations above. 
The Maxwell distribution law allows one to assume that the 
rotatiopal energy of a molecule is completely independent of 
its translational energy so that a molecule with high rotational 
energy is just as likely to have a given translatory energy as a 
molecule with small rotational energy. Since rotational energy 
is not related to the translatory energy in a given molecule, 
the effect in translation which makes e > 1 does not apply to 


rotation, and the value of e for rotation, is unity. If Ct and 
Gr represent the contributions of translation and rotation to the 


specific heat at constant volume Cv (see Sec. 91), Cv = Ct + Cr- 
Then it is clear that K,. where translation and rotation both 
occur, is given by 


K = {etCt 4 - €rCr)r,, 

^here e, = 2.5 is the value of e for translation, and er = 1 is that 
mr rotation. Thus 
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K = ^2.5^' + 0c., - <,e.. 

For a monatomic gas, C,/C, == 0. For a diatomic gas with no 
vibration, Ct/C, = and Cf/C, = % (see Sec. 91). Hence 
K = [2.50i) + whence, for a rigid diatomic 

molecular gas, e =» 1.9, a value in general accord with the experi¬ 
ments, which in some cases lead to a slightly higher value. It 
is not known whether such deviation is due to experimental 
error or represents a real error in theory. For rigid triatomic 
molecules the value is « = 1.75. 

For vibrational degrees of freedom the case is somewhat 
different. Vibrations along the direction of heat transport are 
in general associated with the energy of translation, as such ener¬ 
gies arise from an impact in the direction of transfer. Accord¬ 
ingly one may assign to such a component of vibration the value 
« > 1 and set 2.5. If the vibration is normal to the direc¬ 
tion of motion, its contribution is independent of the trans¬ 
lational velocity in the direction of transport, and thus, os 
in rotation, « = 1. Therefore in the case of vibration, two 
vibrational components give < « 1, and one can be assumed 
to have « ■■ 2.5. Hence c for vibration takes on the average 

value of =• 1.5. This applies to molecules of 

a more complex nature when the vibrations are toward, and 
away from, the center of gravity, as the vibrations can always 
be resolved along three axes. It will thus apply to the more 
compact molecules but may fail in the case of the long chainlike 
organic molecules. For such molecules must approach 1. It 
must also be pointed out that since the value of c was deduced 
on classical grounds, it must be expected to fail where (as fre¬ 
quently occurs for vibration) classical laws are replaced by 
quantum laws. Jeans,** for the sake,of simplicity, goes on the 
a.ssumption that «. is 1 in all cases as for rotation. On this 
assumption of Jeans, one can simplify the expressions given 
above and one obtains 
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C C 

Calling = /3, one has at once 

_ 2.5 + /3 

* 1 + ^ 

Now, in Sec. 91, 

Cp _ _ 5 + Cr + C, 

~ 3 + C. + c; 

with Ct = 3 in terms of this notation, where Cp is the specific 
heat at constant pressure. Hence 

Cr + C.= 

(1 - 7 ) 

and 

Cr + C. ^ 3t - 5 . 

Ct ^ 3(1-7^ 

whence 

97-5 

The values of e derived from these equations may be compared 
with the observed values of e in the table below. The gases 
used are given in column 1 . In column 2 the observed values 
of € are given while column 3 gives Eucken’s value of e and 
column 4 gives the value deduced on Jeans’ equation given 
above. As is to be expected, both equations are nearly equally 
good. With the doubt as to the effect of e, there is more flexi¬ 
bility in Eucken’s equation than in that of Jeans, so that the 
former equation can approximate the correct value more nearly 
than can Jeans’. On the other hand, while Eucken’s equation 
depends on the theoretical values of Ci, Ct, and (7*, Jeans’ equa¬ 
tion uses the experimental values of 7 . Doubtless some of the 
differences can be ascribed to experimental uncertainty, for the 
values of K, are not very accurately known, K being difficult to 
measure with precision. Again it must be remembered that 
the values for e observed experimentally depend not only on the 
values of 1 ) and K, which can be in error by 1 per cent, but that 
Cv is also to be included in the calculation. C^ is, however, still 
less accurately known and is temperature dependent, as is 
notably the case for Hj atdow temperatures. 

Eucken gives a detailed discussion of the deviations for 
different gases and suggests the sources of the discrepancies 
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obtained. In the case of He, especially at low temperatures, c, 
is less than 2.5, which probably indicates an imperfection in 
the energy-exchange mechanism. In H 2 S, H»0, NHj, and CO 
the computed values for < on Eucken's theory are greater than 
are the observed values. This may mean that is not zero 
or is greater than as assumed, or that energy exchanges on 
impact are not complete. For Hj at low temperatures, the 
values observed clearly indicate the loss of rotational energy 
and the resulting decrease of C, theoretically expected and 
experimentally observed (see See. 92), In Nj, Oj, and CO 2 , 
but not in CH 4 , there is an indication that MCv must decrease 
by 5 to 10 per cent at low temperatures. 


Gas 

t (obs) 

< (calc } 
Euckcn j 

t (calc) 

Jeans 

He I 

2 40} 


2 44 

Ar 

2 491 


2 44 

H, 1 

1.965 

1 93 

1 90 

N, ' 

1 9051 



1 91 

0, 1 

1 913| 



1 90 

CO 1 

1 835] 


1 90 

1 91 

NO 

1 870l 



1.88 

1 

Cl, 

1 803 

1 84 


so, 

1 601 

1 677-1 726 


CO, 1 

1 628 

1 57 t. * 0 1 

1 72 

N,0 

1 640 

1 645-1.715 

1 73 

CS, 1 

1 59 

1 436-1 581 ; 


H,S 

1 435 

1 73-1 745 


H,0 

1 25 

1 70 e. » 0 


C,H, 1 

1.58 

1 58-1 695 ' 


NH, 

1.429 

1 57 » 0 


CH, 1 

1 715 

1 69-1 73 1 


C,H, 

I 53 

1 54-1 66 

1 65 

C,H. 1 

1 51 

1 44-1 65 



It is therefore to be concluded that the more powerful methods 
of Boltzmann, Maxwell, Chapman, and Enskog are capable of 
solving the problem of the theoretical value of K for gases in a 
relatively satisfactory manner. The improvement to be expected 
lies in the more accurate approximation for various gases, once 
the force laws characteristic of them are definitely known, and 
in the more precise knowledge of the rotational and vibrational 
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energies and their individual effects on the transport of energy. 
Thus, except for a few individual gases, one can write K = €r\Cv, 
where to 1 or 2 per cent e = 34(97 — 5)* 

As regards the variation of K with pressure, and temperature, 
the same may be said as for viscosity, except that the variations 
of Cv with these factors must be taken into account. Thus K, 
the coefficient of heat conductivity, should be independent of 
pressure to the extent that Co is independent of pressure. This 
was first enunciated by Maxwell.*^ It was confirmed experimen¬ 
tally first by Stefan^® and later by others. This surprising law 
was found to hold from pressures at which convection ceased 
down to quite low pressures which are of the order of 1 mm of 
mercury. At still lower pressures K becomes less. But this 
action is due to the fact that below these pressures the mean free 
path becomes comparable to the dimensions of the vessel and 
the mechanism of heat transfer must be analyzed from a different 
standpoint (see Sec. 80). Again, assuming Cv constant, K should, 
as is the case for tj, be theoretically proportional to the square root 
of the absolute temperature. It was found, however, that, owing 
to the decrease in the action of intermolecular forces with increas¬ 
ing temperature (t'.e., the apparent decrease of the diameter of the 
molecules from this cause), the mean free paths, and hence 
the coefficient of viscosity, increased more rapidly than with the 
square root of the absolute temperature. Thus K should vary in 
the same manner with temperature as tj does, that is, K should 
increase with T faster than proportional to a/T. Some prelimi¬ 
nary experiments by Winkelmann*® seemed to indicate this to be 
true. Measurements of K are, on the whole, very difficult and 
inaccurate in gases because of the difficulty in eliminating con¬ 
vection and radiation. Later experiments above 0°C. seemed to 
indicate that K increased less rapidly with T than the value of tj. 
In fact, some experiments indicated that K was more nearly pro¬ 
portional to '\/T. The results of the many experiments are none 
the less quite discordant, and little can be concluded from them. 
Below 0°C. a much more rapid decrease in K with a decrease in T 
was noted, as was observed to be the case for viscosity and as is 
predicted by the theory of Sutherland” for viscosity. The con¬ 
clusion to be drawn is that, in general, K shows the same trend 
with temperature that tj exhibits, although the variation may not 
be accurately parallel. 
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On the whole, however, the success of the kinetic theory in 
predicting and evaluating the heat conduction has been striking, 
and the unexpected agreement of the predicted constancy of K 
with pressure variation was, indeed, a dramatic triumph. Need¬ 
less to say, the inaccuracy of the measurements of K and the large 
uncertainty in e make this coefficient of little use in determining 
L, the mean free path. 
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y m. DIFFUSION 

70. Definition of Diffusion.—If a gas of one sort be confined in 
a vessel adjoining another vessel filled with a different^gas at the 
^ ^me pressure , and if the vessels be suddenly made to communi- 
cate with e^h other, the first gas will slowly spread throughout 
the two vessels until its concentration is uniform. The other 
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gas will simultaneously move in such a manner as to distribute 
itself equally throughout the space in both vessels. This phenom¬ 
enon is known as the interdiffusion . of the two gases. If the 
attention be fixed on one gas only, the statement may be made 
that it diffuses into the other gas and the time rate of this process 
may be studied. Fixing one’s attention on the one gas, it has 
been assumed from experiment that, for the steady state, the num¬ 
ber of molecules N diffusing through a given area dxdy in a time dt 
may be expressed by the relation 

dN 

Ndxdydi = -D-^didxdy. 

In this equation, dN/dz is the rate of change in the nu mber of 
mol ecules of the gas per unit vol ume [i.e., the concentration) 
along the z-axis normal to the xy plane. D is a cSni^antof'' pro¬ 
portionality and depends on the gases in question. The concen¬ 
tration gradient dN/dz is the cause of the process of d iffusion and 
is proportional to t he partial pressure gradient dp/dz of the gas. 
The sign is negative since the transfer takes place from higher 
values of N to lower ones. 

Obviously, the constant D depends on the rate at which the 
molecules can move across the area dxdy as a result of the gradient 
of their partial pressure p. This, as with all pressure phenomena, 
is obviously caused by the heat motions, and the problem 
then merely resolves itself into one of determining the net 
number of molecules moving across a given area under a con¬ 
centration gradient due to their proper heat motions. The 
phenomenon of diffusion also occurs in liquids and solids, and in 
both of these the general laws are the same. As is the case in 
viscosity and heat conduction, the effect of the intense inter- 
molecular forces in these latter two cases, however, complicates 
the problem, and the treatment that is given for the case of gases 
does not apply. 

While fixing the attention on the molecules of one kind simpli¬ 
fies the analysis from the mathematical point of view, it greatly 
restricts the applicability of the results to the more general cases, 
for, unless the diffusion occur for one kind of molecules into a gas 
composed of molecules of the same mass velocity and free 
paths, the equation is incomplete. In general, then, the inter¬ 
diffusion of molecules must really be treated. To this end a 
gas may be considered in which the pressure is everywhere the 
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same and which consists of two kinds of molecules, A and B, the 
composition varying from layer to layer along the vertical 2 -axia, 
being constant, however, parallel to the i- and y-axes. Call 
and ms the masses and Na and Na the number of the two kinds of 
molecules per cm*. It is convenient to express the composition 
by the variable mol fraction F of A, where this may be defined as 

A'x + N, 

Then by experiment it is found that the mass of A diffusing down¬ 
ward across the element of area dsdy of the plane z = zo in a 
time dl may be assumed to be given by the expression 
dF 

d(m4^4)», « —D IP viANdidydl. 

dF 

In this treatment N-j- Is the same as the concentration 
di 

gradient dNjdi used in the simpler case. 

If, now, one considers a cylinder of base dxdy and height Az 
parallel to the z-axis the mass diffusing out of the cylinder in dt 
is given by the expression above. The mass diffusing into 
the cylinder at the point z « r» + 4z is then given by 

- -m.Nd,dyd^D^l + 

The difference of the quantities entering and leaving the cylinder 
gives the accumulation of molecules A in the cylinder in the 
time dl as 

This quantity is also the time rate of increase of the mass of A 
molecules in the cylinder, that is, 

MAN—dxdjfAzdl. 

Putting these two quantities equal to each other,* 

niA^^dxdi/Azdl-^l = mA^—didyAzdi 

oZ\ dg/ dt 

• The negative sign may be neglected here, as it represents the motion 
only with regard to the sign of N which is not of interest in this discussion. 
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If D be assumed independent of z, one may write — = D— 

This latter equation says that the rate of increase of the mol 
fraction of molecules with the time is the diffusion coefficient 
multiplied into the rate of change of the mol-fraction concen¬ 
tration gradient dFfdz with z. 

This expression is exactly the same as the Fourier* equation 
for heat conduction in a solid body. In the latter case the quan¬ 
tity F would be replaced by T, the temperature, and D would be 
replaced by h^, the “temperature diffusivity” of the substance, 
where h? = Kjpc, K being the coefficient of heat conductivity, 
c the specific heat, and p the density of the substance. Both 
these equations in practical application assume h and D inde¬ 
pendent of T or F. This, although not strictly true, is sufficiently 
correct for the solution of most problems. * Thus all the classical 
solutions of the Fourier heat equation may be carried over to the 
case of diffusion with the modifications indicated. In the present 
discussion, as is done practically with heat, it is often simpler to 
deal with cases in which a steady state has been approximated, 
that is, the experiments are performed in such a manner as to 
make dF/dt = 0. Then dF/dz takes on a constant value, and 
experimental measurement and discussion are simplified. This is 
the case in the simple treatment given in Sec. 71. 

Some notion of the phenomenon may be gained from the table 
below, which gives the values of D for some of the commoner 
substances. The diffusion coefficients are given as the mass of 
the diffusing gas which crosses 1 cm^/sec. when there is unit 
mass concentration gradient present at the point (z.e., when 

* The variation of D with F, when it occurs, gives rise to an apparent mass 
motion of the gas. This may be seen by carrying out the differentiation, 
assuming D to be a function of F and hence of z. 

^ 4- 

dt dz^ dz dz 

The increase of dF/dt due to the variation of D with F is that which would 
result if the gas were to have a mass motion with a velocity Wa = — 

dz 

for the quantity dD/dz has the dimensions L/T. That this is so will be seen 
in Sec. 72. 
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~ ^ gram per cm* per cm along z). In fact it is 

immaterial whether the quantity diffusing is expressed as the mass 
of gas or the number of molecules os long as the concentration 
gradient is expressed in the aamc unit or quantity; for in the 

expression D = quantity N cancels out dimen¬ 

sionally. 


Gas diHuaiDg 

Gas 

didused into 

1 

1 , in 
degrees 
centigrade 

Hi . 

o. 

0 677 

0 

H, . 

CO, 

0 538 

0 

0,. 

N» 

0 171 

0 

0,. 

H, 

0 722 

0 

CO. ; 

NiO 

0 IS 

0 

CdUOH. 1 

Air 

0 102 

0 

C,If»OH... 1 

CO, 

0 008 1 

0 

CiHjOH . 

n, 

0 378 1 

0 


Substance diftustng 

1 Solute 1 

D for 1 ace. 

Glycerine . 

1 tVnter 

1 7.83X10-* 

Acetamide . 

Water 

' 10.4 X 10-* 

Mannose 

Water 

5.62 xicr* 

HCl ... 

Water 

! 2.66 X 10-* 

NaCl 

1 Water 

1 1 2S X 10*» 

NaCHiCO, 

Water 

I 0 03 X 10-» 


In solids the rate is far slower yet, and it is interesting to note 
the large difference in the values of D for gases and for solutions. 

71. The Theory of Self-diffusion of Molecules.—Consider 
molecules of a certain mass and diameter diffusing into a gas of 
molecules of similar mass and diameter. The phenomenon is 
known as self-diffusion. Assume that a uniform rate of flow has 
been established, that is to eay, that dN/dt ~ 0. Under these 
conditions the molecules have reached an equilibrium state, and 
a linear concentration gradient dNfdz along the z-axis has been 
obtained. Assume, further, that the concentration decreases 
from above downward. The state pictured woulci be nearly 
achieved if molecules from an indeflnitely large vessel of COi 
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were diffusing along a long tube into an indefinitely large cham¬ 
ber of N 2 O molecules. After some time the rate of change 
in concentration at one point in the tube would have ceased and 
the concentration at any point z above an arbitrarily chosen xy 

dN 

plane normal to the tube would be given by iV -|- z-^> where N 

is the number of molecules per cm^ at z = 0, or at the xy plane. 
Below the plane at a point z the number of molecules would be 

N — z^- Consider now an area dxdy in the xy plane. At L 


cm above it there will be iV 4- 


-dN 


liz 


molecules. If L is the aver¬ 


age free path, one-sixth of the molecules moving with a velocity c 
will have velocities directed so as to pass down through dxdy 
on their next free path. The number of molecules in a layer dL 


-dN 
' dz 


)■ 


These are 


in height and of base dxdy is dxdydLyN -}- L 

the molecules which will in the next path pass through dxdy 
downward. Now the length dL may be represented by the 
molecules traveling with a velocity c, which in a time dt pass 
through a distance L. Hence the number of molecules passing 
from the volume dxdydL or dxdycdt through the area dxdy as a 
result of the concentration gradient in the time dt will be the 
number that lie in this cylinder multiplied by the fraction which 
have velocities c in the direction z such that they will pass through 
dxdy, that is, 


N,n = ~dxdycdt(N -b L^y 

the minus sign denoting that the molecules are passing from higher 
values of N to lower values. In a similar manner, the number of 
molecules passing from the layer L below xy upwards through 
dxdy in dt wiU be 


iVdtt = +^dxdycdt^N — 

The total net transfer of molecules through dxdy will be 


or 


Ndt — Ndti "I" -^diT 

Ndt = —\dxdycdtl^^ 
i dz 
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The number passing per unit time will then be Ndtdy ~ Nn/dt, 
whence the number of molecules diffusing through dxdy per sec¬ 
ond will be 

nr Ij j dN.. 

NdMdf ~ —goxay-^cL. 


But this has been shown by experiment to be given by 


Whence 


- -D^ dxdy. 


This is the coefficient of diffusion as defined for the simple case, 
Since i? » ^iNmcL it follows at once that D = y/Nn. Bui 
mW is p, the density, so that one may write D ~ i)/p- 



The same expression may be derived in a more rigorous fashion, 
taking into account the distnbution of free paths and velocities, 
Assume, as before, that the steady state has been reached and 
that the concentration above and below the xy plane may be 

represented by iV + and N — z^. Consider an element 

of volume dv above the xy plane at a distance r from the area 
dxdy, such that the line from dv to didy makes an angle 0 with 
the normal to dxdy (Fig. 43). Thus z = r cos 6. Each of the 
molecules in dv has a mean free path L and a velocity c, then each 
molecule starts a new free path c/L times a second. Now in di 
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there are dv 


( 


c^e “’del N + r cos 6 


dz 


) 


molecules with a 


a^\/lir 

velocity between c and c + dc. Of these, the number in a cone 
of base dxdy cos B and height r will have velocities directed 
towards dxdy, that is, 

dxdy cos 6 4 

—r —5 - “ dedvX i\r + r cos J 

L \ ^ dz/ 


molecules will start for dxdy per second. But, of these, only the 

r 

fraction e ^ will have paths exceeding r and will, accordingly, 
be able to pass through dxdy without impact. Hence the number 
of molecules from dv passing downward through dxdy per second 
will be 


dvi 


dxdy cos Bdv 
4irr' ^ 




c3 

e “’dc 


( 


JV + r cos 6 


d_N 

dz 


} 


Expressing dv in terms of the polar coordinates, dv = {dr)(rd9) 
(r sin 6 d(f>), one has the number Ndvi given as 

Ndvi = —^ ^ y- e °‘'dce ^dr cos Osin 6ddd<l>(N + r cos 6^\ 

tL \ dz/ 


In a similar fashion the number passing from a volume dv below 
the xy plane may be found to be 

Ndvi = ”’dce ^ dr cos 8 sin 6ddd(f> (N — r cos 0 


dz ) 


These'expressions must now each be integrated for c from 0 to «», 
for r from 0 to “, for 8 from 0 to ir/2, and for 4) from 0 to 2ir to 
give the total numbers of molecules of all velocities passing 
through dxdy from the volumes above and below the xy plane. 
Integration gives 

,, {Nc , dN Cyl , , 

' -(x + 

(Nc dN Ct\ j , 

" \T - * 

To get the total number passing through dxdy these expressions 
would have to be added, remembering that N ^ has the negative 
sign, for the molecules are moving from a region of higher 
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concentration to one of lower concentration. Hence Niuv = 
-Ni 

„ l.ydN , , 

or Ndtdy = — 3 ^ 1 ^ °^°y- 

Since, by experiment for the steady state, 

Ni^ = -D^ dxdy, 

then at once D = l>icL which was the result arrived at before 
in a much more elementary fashion. It might be added in 
passing that had dN/dz been 0, Nipty would have been 0. For 
this case Ni equals Nj = Nc/4, that is, one would have found 
the number of molecules striking a cm* per second from above 
or below to be N£/4. This result was obtained in Sec. 40. 

72, The Theory of Interdiftusion.—In this section the more 
general treatment of the interdiffusion of two gases A and B will 
be taken up where the masses of the molecules A and B are not 
equal. In what follows use will be made of the mol fraction, 
and the notation in the latter part of Sec. 70 will apply. 

As the temperature is constant throughout tho gases the most 
probable speeds of the A and B molecules anda^ will be differ¬ 
ent as a result of equipartitioo of energy. Thus 

It will be assumed that the variations of F, the mol fraction of 
A, with z are so small over a free path that the distribution of 
velocities of the two kinds of molecules may be considered 
Maxwellian. 

Although the molecular density remains constant in pure 
diffusion, since the total pressure is everywhere the same, the 
changing composition means a change in the mass density. This 
means that there is a mean mass velocity of the gas in the direc¬ 
tion of diffusion. Let this velocity, which is very small, be 
denoted by wa. It is a mass velocity of the molecules along the 
2 -axis of coordinates, diffusion taking place along the 2 -axis as 
assumed in Sec. 71. Owing to the presence of this mass-motion 
velocity, Wq, the number of molecules having components along 
the various axes is no longer the same. Out of N molecules of 

the type A, —— 7 =® du will have velocities between u and 

ctA-Vr 
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u + du, and-“ 4 ° dv molecules will have velocities between 




"v/ w 


V and V + dv, but ■ 


N 


(«’ — Wo)* 


^ „ dw molecules will have velocities 

between w and w + dw owing to the component Wo, for the 
velocity w is composed of the mass velocity Wo and the trans¬ 
lational heat velocity w — Wo. Maxwell's law applies to the 
translational velocities only, and these must be included. This 
will be w — Wo for the positive component, and — la -f- Wo 
for the negative component. Both terms represent the dif¬ 
ference in two velocities. The sign of the whole expression is 
immaterial, since the term is squared. The number of mole¬ 
cules having velocity components between u and u -j- du, 
V and V -f dv, and w and lo dw simultaneously is, then, 


N - 


[u* -ht* + (to—wo)* 1 






dudvdw. 


At a point in the gas where the mol fraction has a value F there 
will be F times the number of A molecules with velocities lying 
within the limits specified above. Of these, those lying in a 
volume, w dtdxdy will pass through an area dxdy in a time dt. 
The total number which will pass through this area in dt requires 
integration from — <» to -h «> for the u- and v-components, and 
from 0 to oo for the la-component if only the transfer from above 
downward is regarded. For the net transfer the integration 
would have to be carried from — <» to ro for the w-component 
as well. Thus the net number of A molecules crossing dxdy in the 
plane z = Zo in the time dt is given by 


Ndtdxdy 


rx'j: 


-f- CO 


03 


Fwe dudvdw. 


This expression will not vanish for two reasons: First, because of 
the component of streaming motion Wo, and,' second, because F 
has different values on the two sides of the xy plane. Now the 
molecules which pass through the area dxdy are only those that 
had their last collision a free path away, that is, only those 
molecules which started anew from a collision L cm away will 
pass through dxdy. Thus the value of F chosen is the one which 
corresponds to the scene of the last impact. If the molecular 
path makes an angle 0 with the z-axis, this distance will be L 
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cos 6 distant from 20 . For a steady state or where F does not 
change rapidly with the distance, one may write 

Moreover, since toa is small compared with oa, one may write 
e *>A’ = -A*, With these substitutions, the 

expression for the net number of A molecules crossing unit area in 
a time dl becomes: 

sr;r;f:['-‘"<aK-a 

“*+»*+«* 

e "'** dudvdw. 


This may be transformed to an expression in the polar coordinates 
e, $, and as in Sec. 34, and then becomes 

_«•_ 

c*c “•** sin $ cos 8dd. 


Integration with respect to * gives the factor 2t. Multiplica¬ 
tion and neglect of small terms of higher order than the first 
one give 


2iVdt r- r^f tP«c 

, I dc I I Fo 4* 2F(r~»cos + 2/ cos 6 
ciAWrJo Jo i ffA* 

Integration with respect to 0 yields 



sin 0 cos dd0. 


Assuming L independent of e, integration leads to the result 


This is the net number of A molecules crossing the plane 2 ** 2 a 
in the direction of the gradient. In a similar manner the expres¬ 
sion for the 5 molecules diffusing from below the 2 = 2 o plane 
upwards may be found to be 
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Here the concentration of B molecules is given by (1 — Fo), 
where Fo is the mol fraction of A molecules, and the minus sign 
comes from the fact that the concentration of B molecules 
decreases as z increases. 

Since the molecular density must remain constant everywhere, 
the total number of molecules crossing the plane must be 0, 
that is, 

- “((1 - 

must equal 

whence 

CjLa CbLb 

This value of Wo may be substituted into the expression for the 
number of A molecules diffusing through unit area in the z = Zo 
plane in the time dt, which is 

and gives the number at once in terms of the mol fractions of A 
molecules, the concentration gradient, and the free paths and 
average velocities of A and B molecules, to wit 



= - ^o)c^Lx + FoCbL^- 

The mass of A molecules crossing an area dxdy in unit time is 
then merely this quantity multiplied by and dxdy, whence 

d{viA,NA^dxdvdl — dxdj/|^(l Fo^CaLa "b 

But by definition 

dirnsNA)dzdudi = —DNdt(^~^ dxdyniA. 
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Therefore 

fl = i[^(l - 

This is the classical expression for the interdiffusion of two gases 
in terms of their average speed and mean free paths. 

It is of interest to notice in passing that the mass motion of the 
gas was given by 

If the expression for D just found is differentiated with respect to 
F, 



which agrees with the formula found on purely hydrodynamic 
grounds in Sec. 70. 

Since the viscosity of a gas is given by jj “ ^pSL, the expres¬ 
sion for interdiffusion of the gases may be written as 
D - + (1 - f 

pB Pa 

73. Criticism of Transfer Theory.—This section contains a 
discussion of the theoretical results obtained in preceding sec¬ 
tions, together with a statement of some results of theoretical 
investigations on diffusion, the details of which are too advanced 
for inclusion in this book. 

For simplicity, in the preceding discussion L was treated as a 
constant and placed in front of the integral aign. A more exact 
treatment would require that the expression forL*, the mean free 
path of a molecule of speed c (Sec. 39) be used, and that the inte¬ 
gration using this value be carried out. In Sec. 39 the value of Le 
was found for a molecule of speed c moving in a pure gas. To be 
applicable in the foregoing derivation, it would be necessary to 
generalize the expression to the case of a gas consisting of two kinds 
of molecules. The results of such a generalization lead to a com¬ 
plicated definite integral which must be evaluated for each valueof 
the mol fraction F. Tait* has carried the analysis to the point of 
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setting up the very complicated integrals involved, but they have 
seemingly never been computed, so that one cannot say how this 
refinement would affect the theory. 

The correction becomes considerably simpler when the gases 
A and B have the same molecular weight and the same diameter. 
In this case the most probable speeds and an are equal, as are 
also the collision frequencies Z. Then Lc is given by the expres¬ 
sion of Sec. 39. Using this in the theory, it is seen that the 
resulting integral is the same as that occurring in the viscosity 
theory (Sec. 59), so that the result ther6 given is applicable here. 
One has, then, 

O = I • cL • 1.051 

as the coefficient of diffusion for two gases of equal molecular 
weight and diameter. The L here used is the Maxwell free path. 
The application of this correction does not change the relation 
D = 7j/p, since it affects both the diffusivity and the viscosity 
by the same amount. 

The equation for interdiffusion gives 

D.- = i[(l - F^)caLa + FoCbU] = I 


It is clear that, if either Na or Nb = 0, one has D,- = ^CaLa or 

Di = ^cbLb, which are the expressions for self-diffusion of 

molecules A and B in gases of their own species. Now assume 
gas A to be Hz and gas B to be COz in which Ca/cb vary in the 
ratio -s/m^fmA, where vha and wib are the molecular weights of 
Hz and COz. Furthermore La and Lb are widely different. 
In a mixture of A and B, La and Lb vary continuously according 
to the equations of Sec. 38 on mean free paths in mixtures. 
Jeans shows that La for gas A molecules moving in 100 per cent 
gas B, and Lb moving in 100 per cent gas A, vary in the ratio 
La/Lb = -s/m^JmA. Thus in the extreme cases of interdiffusion, 
Bab/D BA = TOb/to^, which may have very large values as in 
the case of COz and Hz where it is 22:1. Hence the value of Di 
in a mixture of varying constitution should vary over wide 
limits. This is found by experiment to be incorrect as the table 
on page 274 shows. This discrepancy between Meyer’s classical 
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equation for interdiffusion (see Sec. 72), which is the only type 
of diffusion in gases open to experimental investigation, and 
experiment is very great. The discrepancy is in part due to 
the neglect of the phenomenon which Jeans calls jjersistence of 
velocities. As was shown in Sec. 59 for viscosity, the correction 


for persistence makes = t 


■ 3(1 - 

self-diffusion D the correction is D 


In the case of 

1 


3(1 - B) 


cL', whence 


D = If = 0.406 as Jeans'* evaluates it, the value 

1 — B p ’ 

of D becomes 1.34 ij/p. 

For interdiffusion the correction for persistence becomes 
much more complicated. Jeans shows that the quantity B 
depends on the masses of the molecules A and B so that B^s 
is very different from Ba^. This value of B for molecules collid¬ 
ing with their own kind and and for collisions between 
molecules of masses and must be put into the expressions 
for Laa and Lai which occur in the equation for interdiffusion, 
as multipliers of and 9*aa, the squares of the collision 

diameters. Putting in these correctionsit turns out that the ratio 
of Dxb and Dba for self-diffusion in a gas composed of molecules 

of a different kind becomes = | instead of «= — 

HbB 1 + ObB Ubb TTIb 

as before. Here aai and atB are the values of a in Jeans’ expres¬ 
sion for persistence in which a/c are expressed in terms of the ratios 
of the masses and ma involved in collision. As the extreme 
values for a are 0 and the greatest range possible for the ratio 
of Dab/Dba ~ % which is much than that predicted by 
Meyer. 

Stefan" and Maxwell*’** proceeded to the study of the problem 
of interdiffusion in a somewhat different fashion. They recog¬ 
nized the importance of the free path in the diffusion phenome¬ 
non. They considered the mean free path of a gas molecule A 
in a gas composed of A and B molecules in the form of the expres¬ 
sion on page 99 in which the velocities were replaced by the 
equivalent mass, to wit 


\ ma 
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In looking at this from the point of view of interdiffusion, 
they disregarded the effect of the term due to collisions of A 
molecules with A molecules and in the Lba of the collisions of B 
molecules with B molecules so that they called 


La = ■ .. - - and Lb = . . - 

V Ca^ + CB^NAffAB^ V + CB-irNaO-AB^ 

These values were then placed in the expression for D,-, the 
coefficient of interdiffusion. This gave 


_ Vca* + Cb^ 

Zir{NA + NbM' 

For molecules of equal size and mass this gives the coefficient 

0 c 

of self-diffusion as D = - — r= -, and, if Chapman's exact 


expression for tj, the coefficient of viscosity, ij = 0.499 


pc 




is used, D = 1.336- in agreement with the persistence of velocity 

equation. It is further to be noted that Di is in this case com¬ 
pletely independent of composition. Actually Z)< is not accu¬ 
rately independent of composition but varies in the order of a 
few per cent (i.e., 0 to 8 ). Thus it is clear that one must proceed 
as in the case of 17 and K to take account of the more accurate 
general equations of Chapman and Enskog; and, for the same 
reason, that with changes in concentration one cannot properly 
assume Maxwell’s distribution of velocities. 

Both by Boltzmann’s^ method and that of MaxwelP® for a 
repulsive law of force, / = Gr~” where n = 5, solutions which 
are exact were obtained. These solutions are as good as those 
obtained by the classical procedure. For Maxwell’s case of 

n = 5 the coefficient of self-diffusion was D = 1.504-. These 

P 

methods, as in the case of and K, are not applicable to real 
gases as the real laws of force are of higher power than the inverse 
fifth. More complete results were found by Chapman® and 
Enskog® for different values of the repulsive force, ranging from 
P’ = 5 to-n = 17, and for n = co (elastic spheres) to a second 
approximation. Chapman finds for the self-diffusion of elastic 

spheres which gives the highest value of e, D = e- = 1.200’^- 

P P 
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For the case of interdiffusion Chapman and Enskog have carried 
out the calculations to a second approximation. 

The chief interest in these expressions is the result obtained 
in the question of the change of D, with concentration. For 
elastic spheres Enskog found 

< j__ 

^ 12 m,» + lOmjTn, + 

Da-,-# . , _ ^ _ 

12 m..* + 16m.,ma + SOm** 

to a second approximation. For the case mslmi ~ 10, e.g, 
for the gas neon in hydrogen, the values found for the ratio 
above are 

Meyer’s theory. .. 10 00 

Meyer's theory with persistence correction 1 324 
Chapman-Enskog. 1.072 

This last result for the elTect of concentration as well as the value 
o! t which ranges from 1.2 to 1.504, depending on the law o! 
force, turns out to be in good agreement with the experimental 
results obtained. Thus again it is seen that by these rigorous 
but tedious and complex general methods the problem is success¬ 
fully solved to the extent which a knowledge of the laws of force 
permits. 

74. Measurement of Gaseous Diffusion.—The first measure¬ 
ments of gas diffusion which were conducted in such a way that D 
could be evaluated from the data were made by Losebmidt* in 
1870. The method he used is virtually the same as that used in 
all subsequent measurements of gas diffusion. He used a glass 
tube 97.5 cm long and 2.6 cm in diameter which was held in a 
vertical position. At its center it was divided into two parts by a 
partition. Initially, the top half was filled with the lighter of the 
two gases to be studied and the bottom half with the heavier. 
Then the paTtition between them was carefully removed and the 
diffusion began. At a measured time later the partition was 
put back in place again. The contents of the two halves of the 
tube were then analy.zed, and from the change in composition 
the value of the coefficient of diffusion was inferred. 

It is desirable to give an account of the method in some detail 
in order to see what the experiments teach. The theory will be 
developed on the assumption that D does not depend on the 
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composition of the gas at the place where the diffusion is taking 
place. Moreover, it will be remembered that when the diffusion 
equation was developed it was assumed that the mass of gas 
crossing unit area in unit time was simply proportional to the rate 
of change of the composition of the gas across that plane. Let it 
be supposed that a series of experiments like those just outlined 
were carried out, starting with the same gases but allowing differ¬ 
ent times to elapse before the partition was closed. If, now, the 
values of D inferred from each experiment in such a set should 
prove to be equal, the experiments would have confirmed the 
hypotheses made in the theory. If D should vary, however, it 
might be due to the fact that D is a function of the composition or 
to a more fundamental error coming from the assumption that 
the transfer of mass across a plane is not simply proportional to 
the composition gradient. The complete critical discussion of the 
experiments and their significance for these alternatives cannot 
be given in detail. The results will be given in the next section, 
where the measurements of D are summarized. 

The theory of the Loschmidt method for the measurement of 
diffusion calls for the solution of the complete diffusion equation 
with appropriate boundary conditions. Let the length of the 
tube be a. Take the origin of x at the bottom so that the 
tube runs from a: = 0 to a: = a. At the initial instant, t = 0, 
assume the mol fraction F of A to be 1 from x •— 0 to x = a/2 
(f.e., let it be assumed that there be only A molecules in the lower 
half and that above this point, from x = a/2 to x = o, there be 
none), also let it be assumed that there be only molecules of the 
B type in the upper half of the tube. Since no diffusion takes 
place through the ends of the tube, it follows also that 

dF 

-r- = 0 at X = 0 and x = a at all limes. 

ax 

The solution of this problem for the conduction equation of 
Sec. 70 when dF/dt 0 is well known from the classical work in 
heat and is given in detail in works on partial differential equa¬ 
tions, such as Byerly's® “Fourier Series and Spherical Har¬ 
monics.” The solution is given in the form of a Fourier series 
and is as follows; 


F = 


1 , 2'--l . 

n = l 


COS 


tittx 

a 
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This infinite series expresses the mode of variation of F with the 
time at each place in the tube. In the experiments the partition 
is replaced at the time t and the composition of the gas in the 
upper and lower halves of the tube determined by analysis. 
tVhat is measured is the average value of F in each half of the 
tube. The measurements give Ft. and F^, the average values 
of F, in the lower and upper parts respectively. The averages 
can be computed in terms of D and t from the series by the 
formulae: 


Ft 




This yields for the two averages 


Ft 

Fu 



'(?)■ 


The difference in the mol fractions is, then, 


F _ sf 


Fi.-Fu = 


+ s« 


1 

+ 25 ^" + 


In this expression the terms after the first three are so small for 
moderate values of t that they are quite negli^ble. It will be 
observed that the analysis of the contents of but one of the tubes 
is necessary, since if one is known the other follows from it 
directly. The manner in which D b to be computed from the 
above equation when Fl, F„ a, and I are known is rather involved 
and can be carried out only by successive approximations or 
graphical methods. In experimental work the times are such 
that the first three terms of the series only are necessary. 

V. Obermayer*" has given a table of values of Ft — Fu com¬ 
puted from the series which greatly facilitates the evaluation of 
D from given data. 

The table shown on page 271 is abridged from that of V. 
Obermayer. It refers to a tube for which a = 86.62 cm. 

Stefan” employed another method of measuring diffusion. 
In it the gas is simply placed in a vertical cylindrical vessel. 
At the initial instant one end of the vessel (the upper one if the 
gas is heavier than air) is opened. After a measured time the 
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cylinder is closed and the contents analyzed. The theory of this 
method proceeds along similar lines to that of the Loschmidt 
method. The diffusion equation must be solved with appropriate 
boundary conditions. If a is the length of the tube, the condi¬ 
tions assumed by Stefan are, at i = 0, = 1 for 0 < a: < a; at 

ail times, dF/dx = 0 for x = 0 and F = 0 at x = a. This last 
condition corresponds to the assumption that the gas escaping 


DrFFEHENCE IN MoL FRACTION AS FUNCTION OF Dt 


Dl 


Dl 

Fl - Fu 


1 

MBM 

■m 

0.01 

0.738 


^Bi^l 


0.632 

0.08 



0.549 

0.09 


0,04 

0.480 

0.10 

0.218 

0.05 

0.420 




from the cylinder at the mouth diffuses outward in the three 
directions away from the mouth so rapidly that the concentra¬ 
tion is always zero at the mouth. This is, of course, not exactly 
correct but requires a small end correction, i.e., the actual 
accumulation of gas around the end makes the tube act as if it 
were slightly longer than it actually is. The theory of this 
correction does not seem to have been developed. It seems that 
the Loschmidt method is capable of greater accuracy than that 
of Stefan. 

As was mentioned earlier in this section, if the assumptions 
leading to the differential equation of the diffusion are correct, 
the values of D obtained in a series of experiments should not 
depend on the period of time over which diffusion takes place. 
Obermayer finds, however, small deviations of this sort such that, 
using the Loschmidt method, short periods of time invariably 
yield smaller values of the diffusivity than do longer periods of 
time. This led him to the conclusion that the mass transfer is 
uot strictly proportional to the composition gradient but is 
slightly less than proportionality would require for the large 
values of the composition gradient which occur during the first 
part of the experiments. All of these deviations are less than 
4 per cent of the mean value of D. They do not seem to have 
been given theoretical discussion. 
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In the measurements made by students at Halle to determine 
the amount of dependence of D on the composition of the gas 
mixture, the Loschmidt method was employed in a slightly 
modified form. It is interesting to note that, as but slight 
dependence on the composition ratio was expected, these workers 
used the solution of the differential equations which assume D 
constant. This was necessary since the equations with D vari¬ 
able do not yield to solution. The work was so arranged that 
the composition did not vary much in an experiment, so the 
assumed constancy of D m the treatment is probably fairly 
correct. In some measurements, instead of putting pure A in 
one-half of the tube and pure B in the other, pure A was allowed 
to diffuse against a mixture of A and B of known initial composi¬ 
tion. From such data, values of D were obtained as a function 
of the mean composition of the diffusing mixture. In other 
experiments the upper half of the tube was further subdivided 
into two equal parts and computations of the diffusivity based on 
analysis of all three compartments. 

76. Experimental Results on Diffusion.—The measurement of 
diffusivity of gases may afford several crucial tests of the kinetic 
theory of gases and also yields v,a!u.ablc data on the size of 
molecules. The main result of the theory is that the diffusivity 
of a mixture of two gases Is given by: 

D - .[fH + (1 - F)5^1 

L PB PAJ 

or by 

^ ^ + (1 — FJLiCjiI, 

in which « is a numerical factor whoso value is between 1.000 
and 1.500 on various assumptions, F is the mol fraction of A, 
7? and p are the viscosities and densities of the two gases involved, 
while La and ca, cb arc the TOnau. free patlis and average 
thermal velocities. Thus the thcoiy predicts, for a given value 
of F, that the diffusivity should vary with temperature and 
pressure in the same way as do the ratios 17/p for the two gases. 
Since La and L® are proportional to 1/p, and to T at constant 
■pressure, and and c* arc proportional to -n/T, D should be 
proportional to the M power of the absolute temperature and 
inversely proportional to the pressure. The accuracy of the 
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measurements in this field is not so great as for the related effects 
of viscosity and heat conduction. From the experimental 
results, taken at pressures around atmospheric and at tempera¬ 
tures near normal room temperature, it may be said that the 
dilfusivity varies inversely as the pressure and as a power of the 
absolute temperature between 1.75 and 2. 

In the discussion of viscosity it was seen that ij, by the simple 
theory, varied as T^- and not at all with p. Moreover, if the per¬ 
fect gas laws are applicable, p varies as T~^ at constant pressure 
and as p. Putting these together, one has that on simple theory 
the dilfusivity should vary as T'- and as p”^. The observed 
exponent for the variation is somewhat greater, as was just 
stated, and this is consistent with the fact that rj actually varies 
with T according to a higher power than T^-. This more rapid 
increase in the case of viscosity was explained by Sutherland 
(Sec. 63) in terms of the effect on the mean free paths of attract¬ 
ing forces between the molecules. A similar analysis might be 
developed for the theory of diffusion, but it should be observed 
that it would be more complicated owing to the necessity of 
taking into account the attraction of A molecules on each other; 
that of A molecules on B molecules, and finally of B molecules on 
each other. 

The next point on which it is interesting to compare theory 
and experiment is that of the variation of the diffusivity with the 
composition of the gas mixture. According to the simple theory, 
there should be a linear dependence on the mol fraction which is 
rather large when the values of Lc for the two gases are quite dif¬ 
ferent. On the other hand, according to a kinetic theory of 
diffusion developed by Stefan^^ and Maxwell, which was outlined 
on page 266, the result is obtained that the diffusion should be 
independent of the composition and that the value should be 

D = 1.336-- 

P 

The investigation of the dependence of D on composition was 
made the subject of a series of doctors’ dissertations by R. 
Schmidt (1904), O. Jackmann (1906), R. Deutsch (1907), and 
A. Lonius (1909), at Halle. The results of all this work are 
summarized in a paper by Lonius.^- The following table, from 
this paper, summarizes the results: 
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DEPENDeNCB OF Z> OK CoMPosmos 


Gases 1 

1 

F 

D 

Observer 

A 

B 


H, 

O.S 

0.27335 

Jackmann 


1 

1 0 2&2 

1 0.27G00 

1 JacktoacA 


11. 

0.5 

0 26565 

JackmanA 



0.235 

0.26830 

Jackmann 

Ot 

N. 

0.5 

0.073035 

Jackmann 



0.467 

0.073332 

Jackmann 

Oi 

H, 

0 25 

0.27616 

Dcutaeh 



0 5 

0 28003 

Deutach 

1 

1 

0 75 

0.2393i 1 

JDeutach 

COi j 

H, j 

0.25 

0 21351 

Dcutseb 



0.5 

0.21774 1 

DcuUcb 



0.75 

0 22772 

DeuUeh 


lie 

0.5 1 

0 25405 1 

Sebtnidt 



0.377 

0.25W0 

Schmidt 

Ar 

He 

0 273 

0.24818 

lonius 



0.315 

0.24665 

Loniua 



0 677 

0.25626 

Lonius 



0.763 

0.26312 

lionlus 


The conclusion reached from this program of experiments is 
that, while D varies with composition, in no case was Ihe variation 
more than about 8 per cent of the mean value of P. The Stefan- 
Maxwell theory is therefore incomplete. The theory of inter- 
diffusion, or transfer theory, gives the correct sense of the 
variation with composition but predicts a much greater amount 
of variation than is actually observed. 

The transfer theory of diffusion is brought more nearly into 
accord with experiment through the theoretical work of Jeans^ 
in applying a correction for persistence of velocities (see page 266). 
The researches of Chapman* and Enskog* on diffusion by more 
rigorous mathematical methods lead to formul® which predict 
the actual variation of D with composition quite closely. As a 
result of these more advanced developments of the theory it may 
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be said that the experiments on this point are fully explained by 
the kinetic theory. 

One more point remains on which comparison between theory 
and experiment may be made and that is as to the value of the 
factor £, occurring in the equation 

p 

in which D is the coefficient of diffusion of the gas into itself. 
Although this quantity cannot be determined experimentally, 
a method has been indicated by Lord Kelvin‘S whereby it may be 
estimated from data on the dilfusivity of various pairs of gases. 
From the measurements of Loschmidt on diffusion and the 
modern data on viscosity the following table was compiled: 


E-xperimental Vai/Ues of t 


Gas D £ (obs.) 


H,.. 

0 ,.. 

CO. 

COj 


1.31 

0.1S9 

0.17-* 

0.109 


1.37 

1.40 

1.34 

1.50 


It will be observed that all of these values lie between the 
extremes 1.200 for elastic spheres and 1.504 for molecules repel¬ 
ling according to the inverse-fifth-power law. 

It must be added that the analyses of Chapman® and Enskog 
independently have led to the discovery of a new type of diffusion 
phenomenon. Maxwell's approach to the general study of 
transport phenomena was solved exactly by him for the case of 
molecules repelling as an inverse fifth power of the distance. 
In the extensions of this method to other laws of force, it turns 
out that for the general case when n in Gr~" is greater than 5, 
there appear terms in the expression for diffusion which depend 
not only on dN/dx but also on dTjdx and dpjdx, where x is 
the direction of diffusion, and T and p are the temperature and 
pressure. Now, if T and p are not independent of x {i.e., if T 
and/or p vary along the direction of diffusion), these terms take 
on values which are the greater as n becomes greater and of the 
same order of magnitude as the diffusion due to dN/dx. 

Now it is possible to have a mixture of two gases in which 
dN/dx is initially zero, but placed in a tube where there exist 
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pressure or temperature gradients. Experimentally pressure 
gradients make it impossible to proceed and are of little interest, 
but the effect of a temperature gradient can readily be studied. It 
turns out that because of the presence of the temperature gradient 
there will be a diffusion of heaner molecules to the lower tempera¬ 
tures. This diffusion process is called thermal diffusion. It will 
therefore produce a change m the composition of the mixture at 
the hot and cold ends of the tube which will increase until the 
ordinary diffusion just compensates the thermal process. The 
prediction of this phenomenon in 1917 by Chapman and Enskog 
independently, led Dootson** to set up a tube of an approximately 
equal mixture of COj and H* (43.1 per cent H* and 56 9 per cent 
COj) with two bulbs at the ends kept at 230 and 10°C , respec¬ 
tively. After some hours, samples of the gas were drawn off at 
each end and analyzed. They showed in the hot bulb 44.9 per 
cent Hj and 55.1 per cent COj, while m the cold bulb there 
were 41.3 per cent Hj and 68.7 per cent COj. Thus the CO 2 had 
diffused into the colder bulb. Quantitatively the amount was 
not so great as would have been expected for elastic spherical 
molecules. The presence of the diffusion indicated, however, 
that the diffusion was present and that the molecules repelled 
with a force greater than (7r-*. This phenomenon is most 
interesting as it is one that was discovered as a result of the 
generalized theory, and particularly so as it depends, not on 
forces, but on the index of the law of force. It is a very dramatic 
conffrmation both of the method and of the assumptions con¬ 
cerning the repulsive forces. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE LAWS OF RAREFIED GASES AND SURFACE 
PHENOMENA 

76. Introduction.—The study of this phase of the subject may 
be begun from the historical point of view. The early investiga¬ 
tions of gaseous viscosity were carried out largely by means of 
the study of the flow of gases in capillary tubes. It was shown 
from a theoretical deduction of the coefficient of viscosity ^ (Sec. 
CO) that the coefficient of viscosity is independent of the gaseous 
pressure through wide ranges of pressure. It fails to do this 
at low pressures, however, and the failure was ascribed to the 
fact that, as the pressure decreases, the mean free path becomes 
comparable with the dimensions of the apparatus used. Thus 
the assumptions made involving the statistical conditions under 
which 1 } is defined no longer hold, and the flow cannot be treated 
in the usual way. The point at which the breakdown of this 
phenomenon occurs, however, depends on the dimensions of 
the apparatus used and the nature of the measurement. Its 
discussion, therefore, requires that the deviation be studied 
from the point of view of some given process of measurement. 
Historically, this occurred in a study of the laws of flow of gases 
through a capillary tube. At high pressures, and even down to 
a few millimeters of pressure the law of Poisseuille* holds. As 
the mean free path of the molecules approaches the diameter of 
the tubes used, the law fails. The failure is in the sense as if, 
instead of the velocity of flow being zero at the walls (an assump¬ 
tion made in deducing Poisseuille's law and which this law justi¬ 
fied), it has a value greater than 0; that is, tho gas appears to 
slip past the wall. The amount of gas coming out from a tube 
under these conditions therefore appears to be greater than the 
diameter of the tube would warrant. The experiments of Kundt 
and Warburg* in 1875 showed that an extension of the law of 
flow was necessary at low pressures, and indicated how this 
should be done. Theoretically, the conditions determining the 
flow were worked out successfully by Maxwell* for this case in 
278 



1879. The analysis of the failure of the law, however, remained 
incomplete until the measurements of Knudsen'* in 1908 threw 
more light on it. It thus became possible to explain the phenom¬ 
enon fairly completely. The further researches of Knudsen 
on this and other low-pressure phenomena following the work 
mentioned, directed attention to the possibilities of a successful 
treatment of such problems by kinetic-theory methods. It also 
led, together with the development of more powerful pumps, to a 
study of methods of low-pressure measurements. With the 
impetus given by these investigations, the theory of heat conduc¬ 
tion in a gas at low pressures and the heat transfer from solid 
surfaces to gases at these pressures were carried on. Another 
phenomenon was also discovered and studied at low pressures. 
This is known as thermal transpiration. It consists of the flow 
of gas from a cooler rarefied body to a hotter one when these are 
connected by a capillary tube. In the development of the theory 
of heat conduction in a rarefied gas, together with the develop¬ 
ment of pressure-measuring devices, another set of phenomena 
received a study and some clarification. These are the so-called 
radiometric phenomena. The Crookes radiometer, so often 
seen in opticians’ windows, consisting of a set of mica vanes 
blackened on one face and mounted on an axis so that they are 
free to rotate inside a partially evacuated glass vessel and which 
rotate when radiation falls on them, is a good example of this type 
of phenomena. The action of various types of instruments 
showing such effects have been quite recently studied from the 
standpoint of low-pressure conditions and have in some cases 
received a satisfactory explanation. 

All these phenomena at low pressures in contradistinction to 
high-pressure phenomena emphasize the importance of impacts 
between molecules and the walls of the vessel relative to the inter- 
molecular impacts so prominent at higher pressures. This has 
two effects: The first is to make the various phenomena 
observed much more a characteristic effect of the particular appa¬ 
ratus and experimental arrangement, thus making generalization 
partially impossible and conclusions drawn from observa¬ 
tions apparently contradictory. The second effect is that it 
becomes necessary, to scrutinize, from the kinetic point of view, 
the nature of the momentum or energy exchange involved in 
collisions between gaseous molecules and solid surfaces. For 
instance, as will be seen in the discussion of capillary flow at low 
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pressures, the question arises as to whether the impinging mole¬ 
cules suffer specular reflection from the walls or whether they are 
reflected from the walls with a random distribution of velocities. 
Again, when molecules of one temperature strike a surface at 
another temperature one might well ask if the recoiling molecule 
left with the temperature of the surface or with a temperature 
intermediate between the two. This leads, therefore, to the 
study of the reflections of gas molecules from surfaces in general. 
The interpretations of the results of various observers lead to 
slightly differing answers to these questions, and at present there 
is no general completely satisfactory theory. It is possible that 
the different conditions actually lead to different processes 
of reflection, or, as stated above, the particular nature of the appa 
ratus in each set of observations gives results so characteristic of 
the apparatus and conditions used that it is impossible to single 
out the true interpretation as regards the question of reflection 

Intimately connected with the question of reflection comes a 
question raised by the fact that a considerable proportion of the 
molecules appear to leave the solid surface with a random distri¬ 
bution of velocities. Overlooking the molecular roughness of 
the surfaces some observers are constrained to believe that the 
molecules actually condense on the solid surfaces and remain 
there for a period of time long compared to the time of a molecular 
gas impact. Thus the question of the formation of layers of gas 
molecules on surfaces, or perhaps, more generally, the question 
of ''sorption” of gas molecules, is brought up. Outside of the 
possibility of the actual solution of the gas in the solid, trueo&sorp- 
tion (e.g., the case of Hj in Pd metal, or of HjO in glass), two other 
types of surface absorption are shown to exist by Langmuir * 
These are the adsorbed monomolecular layers of gas molecules, a 
reversible phenomenon (whose equilibrium is governed by tem¬ 
perature), and a chemical type of adsorption which depends on 
primary chemical valence forces. The latter type of adsorption 
is of great importance in phenomena of surface catalysis of chem¬ 
ical reactions. 

In this chapter the subject of low-pressure phenomena will 
be introduced with a derivation of Poisseuille’s law for capillary 
flow at high pressures, as this gives a clear and logical introduction 
to surface effects. The extension of this by Maxwell to low pres¬ 
sures will then be given, introducing Maxwell's assumptions. 
Then will follow Knudsen's contributions to the e.xperimental 
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and theoretical sides of this question and a discussion of the effu¬ 
sion of gases at low pressures. Following this a section will be 
devoted to some of the questions of heat conduction at low pres¬ 
sures and the heat transfer to solid surfaces. In the succeeding 
section a summary of the question of molecular reflection from 
solid surfaces will be given together with a brief discussion of 
sorption, with special emphasis on Langmuir’s work on adsorp¬ 
tion. The theory of the molecular manometer of Knudsen and 
the problems of thermal transpiration will follow in the next 
sections. Following this there will be a brief discussion of 
repulsion radiometers, including the Crookes radiometer. It 
may be added that an excellent rdsume of some of this work was 
written by Dunnoyer® in a small booklet of the series issued by 
the Socidte Frangaise de.^PhySique, Series 2, page 214, published 
by Gauthier-Villars, Paris,"1913. 

77. Deduction of Poisseuille’s Law of Flow of Gases through a 
Capillary Tube, and the Definition of the Coefficient of Slip.— 


r.-.^ ..i 

^i \/(////////////////////////////^^^^ ^ 

Fio. 44. 


Assume a section of a capillary tube down which a gas is flowing 
as the result of a pressure difference pi — p 2 at its two ends. 
Take a small cylindrical section Sr at a distance r from the axis of 
the tube (Fig. 44). The force Fi acting on this is given by 27rr5?- 
(Pi ~ P 2 ) = Fi. If the flow has reached a steady state, equilib¬ 
rium exists between this force and the forces of viscous drag 
acting across the boundaries of the surfaces, 27rrL and 27r(r -f 5r)L 
of the section, where L is its length. The force F 2 on these sur¬ 
faces is composed of two components. The first component 
Fzi is that of the inner faster layer of gas and is given by an equa¬ 
tion of the form F = by the definition of viscous drag, 
where S is the area of the cylindrical surface, 77 the coefficient 
of viscosity, and ^ is the velocity gradient. As ^ is 
negative, for v decreases as r increases, and as S = 2vrL, Fn ~ 
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—2irrirL^' The second component Ft, is the drag produced 
by the slower outer layer of gas of surface S = 2ir(r + dr)L. As 
d(v + p^Sr) 

here the gradient of velocity is--/ the force Ft, is 

Ft, = —2jr7?(r + ^-NowFi = Ft, — Ft,, and for 

equilibrium Fi — Ft ^ Ft, Ft,. One therefore has for the 
differential equation of flow 

d(v + , 

2»-r(pi - p,)ar = -2in,(r + Sr)L — 

Canceling common terms and reducing the equations, 

(P,-P.)r= 

. d*v 

if one neglect the term ir*, which is an infinitesimal of 

the second order. Hence 

Pi — Pj d*r . 1 dt' 
nL '^dri'^Tdr 

Since is a constant of the apparatus, and ^ are 

both constant. A particular solution* of such an equation wll 
take the form r = A ■4' Br’, where A and B are constants to 
be determined. Now 


whence 


dr 

d-f 

dr* 


^2Bt 

rdr 

« 2B, thus 4fi « - ^5-^, 
nB 


r « A — 


Pi - Pi 
4t]L 


r*. 


• The solution of the differential equation above can, of course, be under¬ 
taken by more gcncml methods. The general solution does not differ from 
the one above except for the presence of an exponential term which vanishes 
when the boundary conditions are fulfilled. The method of solution out¬ 
lined above is simpler than the rigorous solution and »is given at this point. 
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If ti = 0 when r = R, where R is the radius of the tube, there is 
no slip at the surface of the tube and the equation yields 0 = 

A — f- -R^, whence A = R^. 

Thus the layer 5r at a distance r from the axis of the tube has a 
velocity v given by 

To get the volume V of gas flowing out of the tube per second it 
is necessary to integrate v{2rrdr), the volume flowing out of a 
layer dr from r = 0 to r = iE, the radius of the tube. 

V = r^277r ~ (R~ - r^)dr 

Jo 4 uL 

StjL 

If L is short, a correction should be made for the turbulent flow 
at the orifices. For sufficiently long tubes the law holds well, 
the length necessary for this depending on the value of R. Again, 
as was stated in the preceding section, when the pressures are 
low or when pi — pi is very great the law fails, for then v is not 0 
when r — R. That is, the gas slips past the walls with a velocity 
Vq at the walls. 

To take care of slip at the walls it must be remembered that 
the assumption that t; = 0 when r = R was made in order to 
determine A. In order to handle the case when v = VosAr = R 
it becomes necessary to assume that sXr = R there is a frictional 
force / on the surface of the gas at the tube wall. This force / 
may be written / = iSvq) where S = 2tvRL, Vo is the velocity of 
the gas at r = R, and e is a numerical coefficient of the force. 
The force at the boundary due to its drag is therefore proportional 
to the velocity and the surface, while its magnitude is controlled 
by these and a numerical coefficient of considerable theoretical 
interest. With these assumptions the condition for equilibrium 
at the wall (i.e., when r = R) will be given by the following 
equation: 

2ivRSr{pi — pz) = / — ^ —2irRL-n^J, 

where the first term is the force Fi due to the pressure on the 
layer dr at r = R, f is Fzo, which is now the drag due to the walls, 
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and — 2wRLy) ^ is Ft,, the drag of the inner gas on the gas at the 

surface. If the layer Sr be taken sufficiently small, the term 
2TRSr{pi — Pi) becomes 0. Thus 

-•2tR,iL §’ = / - irRLtv,, or r.-- ~ 

dr e or 

But in the preceding analysis 

du_ 1 pi — pi 

dr 2 17 L 

whence 

- r p« ~~ p* 

~ « 2L 


^Yith this expression for 


at r = R, one 


may determine A by 

I'O * A — 


Pi - Pi n* _ R (Pi ~ Pt) 
Anl t 2L ’ 




4i|£> 


This yields for v, the velocity at r, the expression 

.. = iEL 


£l^(R^-r’ + 2Rl^. 


and for the volume of gas flowing out per second the expression 
V = ^(Pt - pO /tj. 4 , Ri\. 

Snb V, « / 

Here e is a constant of the walls and the gas. This equation 
shows that when measurements are made roughly the slip at 
the walls may be neglected. The deviation from the first 
equation deduced may be seen at once from 

It depends on R. If R is la^e compared to —, it can be 
neglected. 


The ratio ^ which determines the question of the importance 
of this term in the theory is called the “coefficient of slip” and « 
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designated symbolically by f = It really gives the ratio 

of the internal friction of the gas {Le., the coefficient of the vis¬ 
cosity) to the coefficient of external friction against the walls. 
The value of e, and consequently of f, must depend on the nature 
of the impacts which are assumed between the gas and the walls. 
It is therefore necessary to derive an expression for this quantity 
in terms of the kinetic theory before proceeding further. The 
relation to be considered is due to Maxwell and its detailed con¬ 
sideration cannot find place here. The ideas used, however, 
will be developed at this point, together with the result. 

If the surface were perfectly smooth, specular or perfect reflec¬ 
tion would be observed, that is, the molecules striking the surface 
at any angle <f> (Fig. 45) would rebound, conserving the velocity 



parallel to the surface, but having the component of velocity 
perpendicular to the surface reversed. With such reflection 
the only force on the wall would be the pressure normal to it. 
The velocity at the surface would then be the velocity of flow 
along the wall (i.e., there would be no drag, e would be 0, and the 
gas would flow down the tube with no action on the walls), that 
is, its velocity through the cross-section of the tube would be 
uniform. This is not the case, for actually there is a frictional 
term. This means that there must be some mechanism by which 
the gas is retarded by the walls. If the walls were composed of 
spherical gas molecules at rest with large spaces between them, 
the molecules striking such a wall would lose their momentum, 
for, on the average, they would be reflected as if they had veloci¬ 
ties after reflection equally probable in all directions. Maxwell 
points out that such molecules could be considered as “absorbed 
and reevaporated” from the surface at a temperature corresponding 
to that of the gas, if the wall and the gas are at the same tempera¬ 
ture. With such a process occurring, the gas would still have a 
velocity of slip. In this case, however, the velocity at the wall 
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would be less than that in the center and the gradient could be 
calculated. How this occurs can easily be seen. The molecules 
leaving the surface must equal those approaching it when equilib¬ 
rium has set in. Those leaving have random velocities, and 
hence no streaming velocity down the tube. Those approaching 
the walls have an average velocity component t* appropriate to 
the scenes of their last impacts in the gas. Thus the layer of 
gas nearest the wall is composed, on the average, of equal num¬ 
bers of molecules with rero streaming velocity and with an 
average velocity v. There will thus be a velocity jump at the 

surface equivalent to If the molecules of the wall are not dis¬ 
tributed as assumed by hfaxwell, they may partly specularly 
reflect the impinging molecules. In such a case the slip will be 
greater than that above, and vo will be increased. Actually, 
the surface molecules of the solid are not necessarily distributed 
to give diffuse reflection, but, as Mo-xwell points out, they act so 
as to shield each other from direct impacts of gas molecules. 
The result will be that very oblique impacts will cause reflection 
from the outer ends of the wall molecules. They will thus be 
more nearly specularly reflected than will the molecules striking 
normally. The outcome of this will be that there will be a slip 
in the gas which will depend on the relative importance of the 
two kinds of reflection. To study this, he assumes that those 
molecules striking a fraction / of the surface will be absorbed, and 
1 — / will be specularly reflected. To calculate the slip he then 
proceeds as follows: Assume the gas to be flowing along y past 
a plane surface yz, and that the positive x direction is the direc¬ 
tion of the gas from the wall. Call «, v, and to the components 
of velocity along the three axes. If, now, a particular velocity 
be chosen one may term —Ui the incident value of the x compo¬ 
nent, and -)-M 2 as the rebounding value of the x component of 
the molecules that are specularly reflected. The scomponent 
of the evaporated molecules will be +tt\ The mass of gas of 
velocity component — Ut incident on unit surface of the plane 
per unit time is, then, —where pi is the density of mole¬ 
cules of velocity component -Ui in the gas. Of these molecules 
the fraction 1 — / has u reversed in direction. For the fraction / 
evaporated, the average component of velocity is u', correspond¬ 
ing to the temperature 0' of the wall. With these considerations 
one may write that for the fracUon / that are absorbed the 
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momentum normal to the surface must equal the momentum of 
the same molecules reevaporated from the surface at the same 
temperature, that is, 

—fpiUl = fp2'U2'. 

It also follows that the total momentum given to the wall by 
the molecules leaving is expressed by 

P2U2 = — (1 — f)p\Ui fp2'U2 , 

where pi, P 2 , and ps' are the densities of the molecules having 
velocities Ui, U 2 , and 112 ’. 

Along the direction of motion y the velocity is v, and the inci¬ 
dent momentum is piUiv, the mass striking per unit time times 
the incident velocity v. Of these, 1 — / are specularly reflected 
and (1 — f)piUiVi is the momentum along the wall which is not 
changed, that is, this is the momentum exchange which causes 
the additional slip. The momentum of the evaporated portion 
along y which has an average velocity component —v (the rela¬ 
tive velocity between gas and the surface) is, then, —fp 2 U 2 'v. 
The expression for the momentum of the reflected molecules 
along y is, then, expressed by the relation 

P2U2V2 = (f — ^)piUlVi - fp2'U2V. 

Between this and the preceding equations the quantities /p 2 '« 2 ' 
can be eliminated and one has for the momentum transfer the 
following equation; 

(1 — f)piUiVi -f- P 2 U 2 V 2 + t;[(l — J)piUi -)- P 2 U 2 ] = 0. 

To solve this in order to get the velocity of the gas along the 
wall, the appropriate values for pi, p 2 , wi, U 2 , Vi, V 2 , and v 
must be put into the equation, and integrated for u from — od 
to 0 and with respect to v and w from — <» to -b«>, and for the 
molecules which are leaving the surface for u from 0 to oo. 
The functions to be inserted are taken from a more general expres¬ 
sion deduced by Maxwell for the case where the temperatures of 
the wall and gas may be different. They are too lengthy to 
include in this place. With certain simplifications to facilitate 
solution and the assumption that the temperatures of the gas 
and the wall are the same, he finds that the velocity of the gas 
at the wall is given by 
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where ^ is the gradient of velocity normal to the wall. It is 

seen that when / = 1, «a = ^ value, and 

as / decreases vx, rapidly increases. For the case of the flow in 
3 ^ is replaced by the s 


5 h - A 
■ pV2 A/ V / J 


4a 

dr 


where M is the mass of a gram-molecule, Ro is the gas constant per 
gram molecule, and T is the absolute temperature. But it was 
found in deducing the slip term of Poisseuille’s equation that 


Vo 


V d» 
dr 


whence 



This at once gives the value of the coeiHcient of sUp t ic terms of 
the fraction / of the molecules evaporated from the surface, or 
the fraction 1 — / specularly reflected. It is thus seen that the 

term f » ^ in Poisseuille’s law depends on the'v/J’, on /, and on 

It is the variation of - with pressure that is of interest, for 
the correction term for slip in Poisseuille'a law depends on 
As long as pR is large compared with the other quan¬ 
tities, the term may be neglected, but when p becomes small the 
correction must be added. One is now in a position to compare 
the theory with experiment. 

Before doing this it might be stated that Baule^ also found an 
expression for the eoefiievent cf dip similaT to that o( Maxwell to 
a first approximation, Baule interprets f in terms of a coefficient 
which gives the fraction of molecules which make only one impact 
with the walls of the solid. Thus such molecules do not come 
into complete equilibrium with the walls, and retain some of their 
incident velocity. Those that escape after several impacts have 
the random distribution of the evaporated molecules of Maxwell. 
If / = 1, his formula becomes identical with Maxwell’s. It 
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merely makes a more accurately analytical picture of what takes 
place at the wall. A very accurate measurement of the coefficient 
of slip was made by Blankenstein. ® He used the rotating- 
cylinder method (see Sec. 63) in the gases H 2 , He, air, and O 2 
where the gases were kept very pure by a constant-flow method 
at low pressures. The surfaces were burnished surfaces of silver 
oxide deposited on brass. In this method the deflection is 

related to the momentum transfer of the gas by the factor 

y 

at high pressures. Here is the velocity gradient at the sur¬ 



face, d being the separation of the cylinders and V the velocity of 
the moving cylinder. If slip appears, the momentum transfer 

■nV 

is lessened and it may be written as y, . where f is the 

coefficient of shp defined above. By measuring the deflection 
of the cylinder at higher pressures and again at pressures where 
slip occurs, it should be less at the low pressures in the ratio 


d 

(d d- 2f)' 


By measuring this difference at different low pres¬ 


sures, f may be computed as a function of p. From the values of 
f and p it is possible to determine /. For the gases He, H 2 , air, 
and O 2 the values of f obtained were 1.00, 1.00, 0.98, and 0.99 
respectively. Thus it might be concluded that there is practi¬ 
cally no specular reflection for H 2 and He, while air and O 2 show 
about 1 or 2 per cent of slip. Other experiments by Van Dyke® 
and Stacy,i® using shellac and oil surfaces with gases of a more 
doubtful purity, gave a specular reflection of from 8 to 20 per 
cent. The question of such reflection will, however, be more 
properly treated later on. The verification of Maxwell’s equa¬ 
tion, no matter what the theoretical basis of /, places this mode 
of procedure as a legitimate one. It is thus permissible to con¬ 
sider the apparent change in the outflow from a tube as pressure 
decreases, found by Kundt and Warburg,® from this point of 
view. The equation for the volume of gas flowing out of a tube 
as a function of the various quantities entering in was given as 



This can be changed to the mass of gas G flowing out in unit time, 
which is what is actually measured. As p = gpC®, where p is the 
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density, and as ~ RoT, where M is the mass 

of a gram-molecule, therefore p = Since G = Vp, the equa¬ 

tion for G becomes 



Thus G plotted as ordinates against p as abscissse is a straight 
line that should pass through the origin. As the pressure 


becomes very low, the factor 


('+!) 


becomes appreciable, for 


J" is proportional to as shown by Maxwell's theory. This 

causes G to decrease more slowly aa p decreases, for the f which 
increases as p decreases counteracts the effect of pressure in 
decreasing G. This portion of the curve was that studied by 
Kundt and Warburg and it is explained by shp. 

As the pressures decrease still more, the dow at first rises os 
pressure decreases and finally ceases to change with pressure at 
all, remaining constant. It was the portion of the curve for 0, 
just before the rise and from there on, for which the theory was 
incomplete and was extended by the work of ICnudsen” in 1909. 

78. Flow in Tubes for Rarefied Gases, Enudseo’s Equation.— 
The constant regime sets in when the pressures are so low that 
the mean free path of the gas molecules is comparable with R. 
If this occurs one cannot speak of a flow in the ordinary sense 
at all. It is perhaps best to discuss and interpret the regime of 
constant outflow first, for the transition from the Kundt and 
Warburg deviation from the straight line to the constant outflow 
through the minimum marks a transition from one type of 
mechanism of flow to the other which cannot be clearly grasped 
until the initial and final conditions of flow are understood. 

The derivation of the equation for this rdgime, due initially to 
Knudsen, is very instructive. He starts with the assumption 
that the number of molecules striking a cm* of surface per second 
is }iNc (see Secs. 40 and 71), where cis the average velocity of 
the molecules. If there are N molecules per cm*, the number dN 
with velocity components between c and c -f dc is given by the 
Maxwell distribution law as 
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where a is the most probable speed. The number of these mole¬ 
cules which strike 1 cm^ of surface per second is, then, 

Since the molecules which have a component of velocity of trans¬ 
lation 03 parallel to the wall on striking are absorbed, and reemitted 
equally in all directions (that is, with the / of Maxwell equal to 1), 

the momentum given the wall by these dN molecules is ^mudN. 


Since a is the component of the velocity of the gas molecules 
parallel to the wall, w may be written kc where A: is a constant of 
proportionality. This merely expresses co as a fractional part of 
c, the molecular velocity, and ascribes the Maxwell distribution 
to the components 63 in this manner. The momentum transfer 


is, therefore, -^kc^mdN. 


The momentum B given the wall by 


molecules of all velocities is therefore given by 


B = \Nk~m 


Jo 


1 ? 1 3 

e ajrfc = 7 Nkm^a’^, 


2tt Stt 

Substituting c for a, where c = — 7 -, one gets B Nmkc^. 

Vtt 

As c IS therefore kc = = v. 

N’ N N 

This V is the geometric mean of the velocity of all molecules. It 
is therefore the velocity of the mass of gas down the tube, and 
Stt 

one has -S = ^ Nmcv. This assumes v constant across the 

tube. This assumption only holds, in the Knudsen regime, where 
the free path is great compared to the radius of the tube, and 
hence there is no velocity gradient normal to the walls. Physi¬ 
cally, this means that the gas is so rarefied that the velocity 
transition at the surface which was confined to a narrow region 
originally now extends across the whole tube. 

For a tube of approximately cylindrical form, call dl the ele¬ 
ment of length of the tube, 0 its circumference at dl, and A its 
area of cross-section. In dt sec. this tube receives an amount of 

Stt 

momentum given by ^NmcvOdldt. Setting Nm = p, the 
density of the gas, and expressing c in terms of the pressure p. 
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from the relation p « the above quantity becomes 

If it is assumed that the wall Odl gets the whole momentum which 
results from the pressure drop 


\dl (that is, neglecting 
the end effects of the tube), one obtains the relation be- 


\dl/ 


tween the momentum transfer 


\dl/ 


dldt in the time dt due to 


the pressure difference across the area A, and the momentum 
transfer to the wall as 


-4- 

Tor the mass C? which goes through the area per second one can 
write (7 e Apv, whence 


S n fp A_»d; 

0 d 


If the ratio of the density and pressure, when the pressure is in 
dynes per cm*, is called pi; then 




A* dp 
dl‘ 


If the volume of gas per unit pressure flowing through the tube 
be u«ed instead of the mass of the gas, that is, if one write 
Qt — then 

pi 

0 « ® /? JL d.* 

aVrVp, Orff* 

for steady floiv, Q, has the same value along the tube. Call¬ 
ing the length of the tube L and the pcessure on its ends p\ and 
p 2 , (Pi > Pi), one obtains 



which yields on integration 


Qi 


(pi ~ Pi) 


Vm 3 


■Ui£> 


1 Pi - pi . 
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that is, 


where 




?i — Pi 

V^w ’ 


w 


=- f r 

8\2jo 


0 


dl 


W is a constant of the form and dimensions of the tube only. It 
has the same function as a resistance factor in electricity, and 
can he called the resistance of the tubes. Thus it is possible for 
this case of flow in tubes to carry over Kirchhoff’s laws of 
branched circuits to the calculation of the gaseous flow in any 
system of tubes. For a cylindrical tube of radius R, 0 = 
2TrR and A = vR^, whence 

L 

R^' 


W 


_ 3 jw 2 
8 


and 


Qi = o V27r -7= — (pi “ Ps)- 


3V--^-L 

Where gases flow out of the ends of the tubes with a finite 
velocity, the whole pressure drop is not taken up in overcoming 
wall resistance, for the gas has a kinetic energy on leaving the 
tube which it got from the pressure difference. In this case the 
relation 




must be replaced by 

3 
8 




vO 


.dp A dv 


where G = Apv is the mass of the gas flowing out per second, and 
dv 

^ is the change in velocity per unit length of tube. Thus 


V2-\/pi 


0~ _ dp d 

M A^idl 




which on integration over the whole tube yields 


VsvV.®! 


0 „ G'^ Pi — Pi 


Pipl 


Again setting 
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■■ (Pi -Pa)^- 


1 


If the quantity 


A’VpiW ViVi 
Pi - Pi 


A‘VpiW PiPi 

is small compared to 1, one obtains the previous relation G = 
— pt) and the quantity U becomes 

jj _L (Pt - pa)* 

^ “ A*W* p,p» 

For a cylindrical tube this is 

^ 32 ^ jpi - ptV 
9ir L* pipi 

As V depends on it is seen that, for experimental cases 

where ^ is of the order of Hooi U must be much less than 
unity, even when pj is hundreds of times greater than pj 
Thus the mass discharged per sec from a cylindrical tube at 
low pressures can be taken as 

(7 = ~V2r\/pi^(pt - pi) 

This differs materially from the Poisseuille’s equation, having a 
coefficient of slip which reads 

tt/?* , ^ /i I ^7 l\ 

^ ~ 8,z, f'’’ s.r T S 

The comparison is clearer if, for pi, the quantity - is used, for 

V 

then 

_ _ NaVI _ M 

y^Nmn " p ~ R^T " 

whence 

4 


G - 


4 ^ IM R\ 

sV^VkoJ’ l 


■ ?•)■ 


It is seen that for low pressures 6 is proportional to R^, and not 
R* as in Poisseuille’s law. Furthermore, G is independent of 
1 ? and p. 
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The discussion of the minimum of the curves presupposes a 
comparison with the experimental results. In Figs. 46, 47a, and 




475 the points found by Knudsen in CO 2 for a certain tube are 
• 0 * 

given. In them T — - - — is plotted against v in cm of mer- 

Pi — pz 





on it falls to a minitnutn, rising again to p = 0.0010 cm, from 
which point on it remains as constant as the measurements will 
permit. The smooth curves which fit the results quite accurately 
are given by an empirical expression 


T 


= op + & 


1 +ClP 
1 + C2p 


where the constants o, h, ct, and Cj can be found from least- 
square reductions. These constants depend on the dimensions 
of the tube and other factors. AU tubes used gave similar curv’es, 
the constants only differing. It is first necessary to correlate as 
many of the constants as possible with the constants deduced thus 
far from the theory. This is easily done for the constants a 
and 6. The constants <?j and ca, however, are the ones related to 
the minimum of the curve. And it is their evaluation which will 
throw light on this process. 
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The constant a can be evaluated as follows. If Poisseuille’s 
law is assumed to hold with no slip at the walls, it yields 

This term is equivalent to the portion T = ap of the empirical 

1 

equation. The a should then be given by a = ^ ~ -y. Calculat- 

O Tf h 

ing a for his tubes from this e.xpression, Knudsen finds agreement 
with the observed values within the limits of experimental 
uncertainty. 

For small values of p the equation goes over to the form T = b, 

for ap and ;—~ become 0 and 1 respectively in this case. For 

1 + Cop 

the lowest pressures one has the conditions of molecular flow, in 

which T = — -- 1=1 and for cylindrical tubes of circular cross-sec- 
IFVPi 


tion T = 5 -v/Stt—^ -y. 

6 Vpi L 


Hence b becomes b 




To obtain the values of ci and C 2 , two cases must be considered. 
The first one is for pressures where the free path is small com¬ 
pared to the radius of the tube, but not negligibly small. The 

study of this case will give a ratio of the constants The 

C2 

second one is where the radius of the tube is smaller than 
the mean free path, but is not vanishingly small compared to this. 
The study of this condition leads to an evaluation of C 2 — Ci. 
The two cases together then afford means of obtaining Ci and C 2 . 

, For the first case p is so great that may be written as 

—; The equation then becomes T = ap + b—. 

Cz Cz 

the values of a and b one has that 


Putting in 




1 + 


32\/2 7] Cl 
S'v/tt'n/pi Rp ^^, 


} 


But in this regime (which is that of Kundt and Warburg) Poisse¬ 
uille’s equation also holds, including the slip term. This law 




(’+^)- 


Comparing the two expressions 
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(or T, one has at once that f = 


8\/2i?Ci 


The expressioa 


r = J j /t ^oT/ 2 - a « Ig similar to the mean free 
* e p\2 M \ / / 

path, so that f can be replaced by k\, where fc is a fraction nearly 
equal to 1 and X is the mean free path. Also, since Maxwell's 
distribution law gives a relation between X and ij of the form 


X » 


4 


■ 0.30967 pVpI 
feVxij _ 8\/2 ti£»_ 


\/8{0.30967) p y/Jv Zy/vy/pipct 


that is, ^ 0.95A. Aa k is less than unity, r constant 

Cg Cg 

independent of the radius of the tube and the nature of the gas 
whose value is less than 0.95. Jo fact, Jfnudsen's experiments 

bear out the fact that ~ is between 0.85 and 0.78 and Is indepen¬ 
dent of tube radius, specific gravity, or viscosity of the gas, 
and he chooses - *■ 0.81. 

Cl 

The evaluation of cj — ci is a far more complicated question, 
for which there is not room in this text. The general considera¬ 
tions by which this end is reached are instructive, and may 
therefore briefly be indicated. At prefsures where the free path 
is greater than the dimensions of the tube, but not much greater, 
both impacts with the walls and with other molecules occur. 
The momentum of the moving molecules can then be carried to 
the walls by two processes: either by direct impact with the 
walls, or by the molecules struck by these molecules, which 
therefore have some of the streaming motion. The former can 
be computed from the number of molecules striking unit area of 
Nc 

the walls, which is The momentum carried by these two 

mechanisms can then be roughly evrduated. Allowance must be 
made in this calculation for the time elapsing between the impacts 
of the moving molecules and the others, and the transfer of this 
momentum to the walls. This calculation leads to the use of a 
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small numerical factor fc of a value about 3^. The use of k 
yields for a cylindrical tube of circular cross section the value 

X 


T 


4 . /— 1 




Comparison with the empirical equation, which for the approxi¬ 
mate values of p for which this occurs takes on the form 
T = ap + l[l — (c 2 — Cl) p] 
leads to the relation 




2R 

X 



Inserting the expression for X on the preceding page the equa¬ 
tion, on rearrangement, becomes 


C2 - Cl = 1.2378 ^ 

p\ 


0.6117 


n 


in the event that k — K? if the values of a and b are substituted 
in it. The agreement is satisfactory in order of magnitude 
between the empirical C 2 — ci and the calculated C 2 — ci. It 

indicates proportionality between C 2 — ci and but does 

not agree completely with the numerical factor for which Knud- 

sen substitutes a value d. From the value for — and the 

C2 

value for C 2 — Ci containing d Knudsen deduces the values of 
C 2 and Cl, as 

C2 = d^^R 

V _ 

Cl = OMOd^^R, 

V 

1 + 


1 

This equation is now no longer completely empirical in the sense 
that all the constants are more or less rigorously deduced from 
theoretical considerations and are in no sense arbitrary. The 
only one approaching an arbitrary value is the constant d. Its 
numerical value was estimated from rough theoretical considera¬ 
tions only and hence is uncertain. 


0 . 81 d^'ji:p\ 

{-d^^Rp I 
V / 


rp TT 1 . 4 1 
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To obtain a more correct ompiricai valuef of d and to test the 
equation, the expression for T can be differentiated to find 
the value of p for the minimum of the cun'e. This leads to the 
expression for pm, the pressure at the minimum: 


P« = 


V / Id X 0.190 
dV^/eVv m 


.if /ixju9_; 
Ci \ V m , 


where m ‘ 




From this it can be shown that the 


32 V 2 

following conditions must hold. They are that 
pmCj = constant. 

T 

■ 7 ~ ~ constant (To is the value of T when p « 0). 
j 0 

^ = constant. 


These conditions are tested on the empirical constants of his 
observations and found to hold. From the relation that pmCg is a 
constant observed to be near unity, d is computed as 2.47. This 

value is checked by calculating ^ and using d from 

his equation for the minimum and comparing these with the 
observed values. They agree fairly well. If, then, these values 
be assumed, T, the outflow per unit pressure difference, is 
obtained as 


■ 8 , i f + 3 vV. i- 


1 + 2.W'^Rp 
_ 

1 + 2.47^*Rp 
V 


or, expressed in terms of the mean free path, 
Qt _ iry/v ^ 1 

- Pi 8\/8(0.30967) I' xVpi 


T « - 


r + 




^ _L_ 

L -y/pj 


1 + 0,81 - 

TT? 


Thus, with the aid of the kinetic-theory analysis at low 
pressures, one has a complete analysis of the flow of gases down a 
tube of cylindrical cross-section. In making this analysis, 
certain new concepts about the momentum exchanges between 
solid surfaces and the gas have also been derived. 
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79. The Effusion of Gasesand the Formation of Molecular 
Beams.'^—Closely allied to the problem of the flow of rarefled 
gases through long tubes is the problem of the flow through 
short tubes and through holes in thin diaphragms. While for 
higher pressures and large openings the problem is one of fluid 
flow and belongs to the field of hydrodynamics, it becomes 
exceedingly simple at pressures below that at which the mean 
free path equals the linear dimensions of the openings. In 
addition it becomes possible to apply these phenomena to the 
production of molecular beams or rays in which the motion of 
molecules is confined to a single axis. Such beams are virtually 
devoid of molecular impacts if they traverse a gas-free space, 
so that they may be used to study the properties of molecules 
directly. 

In order to discuss this problem, one must first take up the 
simple problem of effusion through a diaphragm of negligible 
thickness. Consider such a diaphragm with a hole of area A 
in it. On the one side of the hole there is a gas space with a 
pressure pi in it, while on the other side the pressure is pz, such 
that Pi > p 2 . The linear dimensions of A are not larger than 
the mean free path of the gas molecules at either pressure and 
may be much smaller. The gas spaces Si and ^2 in which the 
pressures pi and p 2 obtain are so large that the molecules encoun¬ 
ter each other more frequently than they do the walls. In 
Sec. 40 it was shown that the number of molecules striking unit 
area of a gas space in equilibrium was 


Nc _ p / M _ p\/pi 
4 w \ 27ri?o jf 


Here N is the number of molecules per unit volume, c is the 
average velocity, p is the pressure in dynes per cm^, M the 
molecular weight, Ro the gas constant per mole, T the absolute 
temperature assumed the same on both sides of A, pi is the 
density per unit pressure p, and m the mass of a molecule. 
If the numbers of molecules per unit volume on the two sides 
of the diaphragm are Ni and Nz, respectively, there are simul¬ 
taneously bombarding the area A from opposite sides, ^^A 

8'Od -j-A molecules per second. Since the pressures are quite 
low, and the hole of area A is small compared to the free path, all 
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the molecules striking from either aide -will get through. Thus 
the net molecular transfer will take place from the side where 
is greater to that where it is less, t.e., from Si to S 2 . Hence »t 
more molecules will go from Si to St than in the reverse sense, 
where 


n 


iA(W, - - 




The mass flow G per unit time through area A is 


G — nm = (pi — P 2 )A. 


. = (pi - P2)A, 


■V2)r 


and Qt = (?/pi becomes 

n (Pi - Vt)A 

V^V7i 

It is clear from this that Qt varies as pi — pt, as A, inversely 
as the square root of the molecular weight and directly as the 
square root of the absolute temperature. If p; 0 as would 
be the case for effusion into a good vacuum, Qt vanes directly 
as pi. The rate of effusion calculated above depends on the 
equation v » NS/A which is deduced on the basis of the Max¬ 
wellian distribution of velocities.* Hence the numerical factor 
1/V^ in the expression for Q, depends on the distribution of 
velocities. If all the molecules had equal velocities, the numeri¬ 
cal coefficient would have differed from this quantity by 8.6 
per cent. ICnudsen measured the velocity of effusion for Hj, 
Oj, and COj estimating the quantity Qi/(pi — pi) ^ T to 
within 3 per cent, which was the accuracy to which he could 
measure A. The values obtained were in agreement with the 
theoretical expression to within 3.5 per cent, thus in a measure 
establishing the law for the distribution of velocities. 

In order to consider further the flow of rarefied gases down 
tubes of short length, and the formation of molecular beams, 
one must consider the general method developed by H. A. 
Lorentz®“ for the calculation of the flow of rarefied gases through 


* Thia statement holds for the equation deduced in Sec. 40 and the expres¬ 
sion Nc/i. It will be seen in Sec. 81 that a law expresamg the same condi¬ 
tion, that the number of molecules stnking unit area per second is Nitj^ 
where u is the average velocity, is much more general and holds for any dis¬ 
tribution law requiring only the cosine law of reflection from the walls 
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tubes. This deduction is more rigorous than Knudsen's deduc¬ 
tion for a long tube and is capable of an extension to short tubes, 
for which the end corrections are of necessity quite important 
in the Knudsen method. The general method of Lorentz was 
extended by P. Clausing®^ to the general problem with the results 
to be detailed later. 

Lorentz starts by assuming pressures so low that impacts 
between the molecules can be neglected relatively to impacts 
against the walls. He further assumes molecular roughness 
at the walls such that molecules striking the walls are reflected 
from them with all past history of motion eradicated, i.e., he 
assumes for such impacts that Maxwell’s / equals unity. He 
then considers the exchange of molecules between two surface 
areas da and da' so oriented that the line of length r joining 
their eenters p and p' makes angles 6 and 6' with the normals to 
the elements. Since the emission from these rough surfaces 
for which f — 1 follows the cosine law, one can write in analogy 
to the conditions in a-^furnace in black-body radiation that 

B cos ddada = B cos d'du'da' = B cos B'da' ~ - ~~?r— ' 

r- 

Here B depends on the total number of molecules reflected from 
unit area per second which in equilibrium is the same as strike 
it per second; dec and dw' are respectively the solid angles sub¬ 
tended by da' and da at the centers of da and da'; and r is the 
distance between the centers of do- and da'. Hence, if the walls 
are at constant temperature, the space filled with a rarefied gas 
is in equilibrium and B is for all wall elements the same. Thus 
the expression above given holds not only for the emission from 
surface elements but must hold equally well for the number 
of particles which pass through an area of the gas occupied 
by the surface elements. This enables B to be at once deter¬ 
mined. Consider the number of particles whose direction of 
motion falls within a cone dec whose axis is normal to da, which 
pass through the area da. This number is obviously Bdadw, 

6 = 0. If f(v^dv is the number of molecules per unit volume 
whose velocity lies between v and v dv, one can write at once 
that 



= Bdadec. 
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Integration, assuming Maxwell's distribution of velocities, at 
once yields 

R = -E- / M 

mir\2rRQT 4x 

In this respect it is to be noticed that the quantity B is not the 
same as v, the number of molecules striking a cm** per second 
but is related to it by B = v/ir. The relation¬ 
ships just deduced enable one to attack the 
problems of the flow in tubes by considering 
the net transfer from ft surface element of 
tube through a plane area at right angles to 
the axis of the tube, and by integration over 
appropriate limits to calculate the flow in any 
form of tube. 

Assume the vertical tube shown in Fig, 48 
with a pressure gradient down the tube which 
maintains the flow. If then Bq be the value 
of B at some surface element of area do', 
located at Q in the tube, the value of £ at a 
cross-sectional plane OPQo, z cm down the tube 
due to the pressure gradient will be given by 

B ^ Bo — x^. One may then consider the exchange of 

molecules between the wall element do' and an element do of the 
cross-sectional area at 0, OPQo. The element do is at a distance 
r cm from the foot of the normal to OPQo passing through do'. 
Hence the normal to do makes an angle $ with QP do and an 
angle of 90 — 0 with the normal to do' at do\ Furthermore, dw 
is the solid angle subtended at the center of do by do', and d«' is 
the solid angle subtended by do at the center of do'. The dis¬ 
tance X between the cross section at do and that at d<r' is then 
X = r cot $, where r is the distance of dtr from the wall at a point 

directly below do'. Hence Bo ~ B -h r cot 0^. Under these 

QZ 

conditions B<j cos B'dw’do' = Bq cos Bdado. 

One may accordingly compare the flow due to do' through do 
with the flow through do headed for do'. The flow from do 
is B cos Bdudo, while that from Ar' is Hq cos 6dudo = B cos Bdudo 
-|- {dB/dx)r cos 6 co« Odwdo. Thus the net transfer from above 
is given by idBfdx)r cos fi col 0dwdo. If this is integrated 
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over both hemispheres about the cross section with tespect to do, 
one gets the whole flow for an infinitely long tube. It is simpler 
to multiply the expression by two and integrate over the upper 
hemisphere. Thus the net flow through da is 


dx 


i 


r cos 6 cot 6dw, 


which can be integrated by setting dco = sin BdOd^, where (f> is 
an angle of rotation in the plane measured from r and about 
dc as axis. Then making da a ring of area 2Ml where I is the 
distance from the axis of the tube to da, integration gives Dt 
the number of molecules flowing through a cross section of the 
cylindrical tube of radius R and length L per second as 


3 dx 3 7n7r\27rRoT L 


or 


^ 8 
G = 




in agreement with Kmudsen’s equation. 

Clausing,®^ in his study, approaches the problem from the 
same general point of view. He, however, rearranges the equa¬ 
tions in a more suitable fashion. Starting with the general 
Knudsen equation for the volume flow, and ps = 0, he writes 



where A is the area of cross section and P is defined by P = 
"s/^/AW. The number of molecules K emerging from the 
end of a tube of cross section A per second is then given as 

K = 

m mW 


Now V, the number of molecules effusing out of a hole of unit 
area per second, was shown to be 


whence 


= 2. I ^ (K 

^ m\2TrRoT m\2ir’ 


K = P^P = 

mW AW 


PAv. 
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Thus the number o! molecules emerging liom a tube o{ area A 
is V, the number effusing through unit area per second, times the 
area A multiplied by a factor P. This P is less than unity for 
a tube of finite length and varied with the form and dimensions 
of the tube. Clausing** develops the methods for calculating 
P for a large number of cases and, in an article in Pkysica, assem¬ 
bles those evaluated to date. These are given below: 


1. A hole in an infinitely thin diaphragm gives P = J. 

2. A long cylindrical lube, length L, radius R, L >> R, P — | j* 

3. AIongshtnUketubeoflengthZ.,deptho,breadth6,wherea >>L>>6, 



4. A long rectangular tubeof length!/, depth 0 , breadth h,I< >>a,L>>b, 

[5 + Vl + (s)*] +«fc*los[5 + Vl ■*■©]' 

(o» +6*)H ^ Q' + fc* j 

6. Short cylindrical tubes of ratio of length L to radius R as follows: 


LiR 

P 

UiR 

P 

0 

I 000 

1 5 

0 5810 

0 1 

0 9524 

2 0 

0 5136 

0 2 

0 9092 

3 0 

0 4205 

0.4 

0 8541 

4 0 

0.3589 

0 5 

0 8013 

8 0 

0 2316 

0 8 

0 7177 

10 0 

0 1973 

J.O 

0 0720 

100 0 

0 0253 
BR/3L 


6. Short sUt-Uke tube a > > fc, o > > £.. 


L/b 

P 

L/b 

P 

0.0 

1 000 

1 D 

0.6848 

0 1 

0 9525 

2 0 

0 5117 

0.2 

0.9096 

3 0 

0 4870 

0.4 

0.8362 

4 0 

0.3999 

0.8 

0.7266 

5 0 

0 3582 



10 0 

0.2457 


In generating a molecular beam the molecules are confined 
in a vessel of dimensions lai^e compared to the mean free path 
at a constant pressure, i.e., by heating the solid or liquid sub* 
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stance at a constant temperature or by connecting it to a large 
reservoir at constant temperature. This vessel is provided 
with a slit or a tube of one of the types described above, whose 
breadth at least is of the order of, or smaller than, the mean free 
path. This is termed the fore slit or source slit. The escaping 
molecules expand out of this slit into a space which is main¬ 
tained at as low a pressure as possible by very rapid pumping. 
The molecules emerging from the fore slit emerge in all directions 
according to laws which will be discussed later. Of those emerg¬ 
ing, a certain number of molecules are selected out, going in 
the desired direction within a given solid angle by a second or 
image slit. It is this beam that is used for various purposes. 

It is essential in all designs of molecular beam devices to be 
able to calculate the number of molecules within the molecular 
beam as well as the shape of the beam resulting. If one has a 
true molecular beam, one can, using the geometrical constructions 
of optics, at once delineate the shape of the umbra and penumbra 
of the molecular beam at any distance from the image slit, given 
the dimensions of the image and fore slit and the distance r 
between them. This follows at once from the rectilinear paths 
in a true molecular beam. As regards the number of molecules 
in the beam, the calculations require a study of the laws of 
emission of molecules from a hole or the orifice of a tube, which 
will be given in the following paragraphs. 

Before proceeding, a word of caution is necessary. That is, 
that in order to have a true molecular beam the pressure in the 
source must be such that the mean free path is not, at the very 
least, less than half the width of the slit. It should be less 
than this for the best results. If this is not complied with, 
molecules emerging will collide within the slit and just beyond 
it. This leads to what Knauer and Stern term a cloud formation. 
Thus the emerging molecules will have collisions between fore 
and image slits. This makes the effective area from which the 
molecules going through the image slit originate larger than the 
fore slit. It thus results in the rounding off of the otherwise 
geometrical images of the slits. Practically, it has been found 
that one can have the free path about half the fore slit without 
too much cloud formation. Beyond this, one can rely no more 
on the beam as a true molecular beam. 

To consider the angular distribution of the emitted molecules, 
one must begin with the distribution for the case of a hole in an 
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and the number at 6 is 

„ Gb , „d(i} 

Kb = — — Av cos 6 — 
m IT 

The distribution in G or i? with angle may be plotted in polar 
coordinates. In this case Gs is the radius vector using a given 
value of Av and do}, and d is measured from the normal to the 
surface. The curve obtained is a circle about G as diameter, as 
seen in Fig. 49. It is seen that the number of molecules emitted 
in a forward direction is the greatest and that it is 0 at 0 = ■7r/2. 
Clausing” has worked out the distribution of Kb for the case 
of a short tube for which L = 2R. In this case the table on 
page 306 shows that the value of K for the total outflow is 
given by if = 0.514iAv, since P = 0.514. That is, the total 
gas flow is about one-half that for a hole of the same area A. 

do) 

For various angles the expression for Ke = AvP' cos 0 —> where 

TT 

P' takes on a series of values which decrease as d- increases. A 
plot of Ke in polar coordinates is shown in the egg-shaped curve 

do) 

of Fig. 49. The quantity P' cos in this case is equivalent 
to the expression cos 0— in the case of the hole. It is seen that, 

TT 

for 0 = 0, P' cos 0 = 1 if dco/27r is chosen small enough. Hence 
in this case the outflow in the forward direction is as great as 
fora hole in a thin diaphragm. Even at 0 = 10°, P' cos 0 = 0.88, 
so that an angular beam of considerable width through a short 
tube gives nearly the same flow in a forward direction as a hole 
of the same area. This point is of considerable interest in that, 
by using a tube of this sort, the distribution in a forward direc¬ 
tion {i.e., in the direction needed for the beam) is nearly equal 
to that for a hole while the total gas escaping is reduced to 
one half. This makes it possible to increase the outflow from 
the slit- without spoiling the vacuum between oven and image 
slits. Clausing shows that it is probable that with a greater 
ratio of L to R, one can expect a still greater increase in forward 
Intensity relative to the total outflow. 

Before leaving the question of the formation of molecular 
beams, it pays to develop the equations into such a form that they 
enable one readily to calculate the intensity in a given molecular 
beam. 
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For a hole in a diaphragm of area A the number of molecules 
Kt escaping at an angle in a cone of solid angle dw is 


cos 6 




lA cos 6 — molecules per second. 


For a cylinder of radius L — 2R, 

K9 = 


4 nt 

■pAP cos 6 — 


\/2tR,MT 

In terms of moles per second the value for the hole is 


q = — 7 t====i)A cos moles per second, if p is in dynes per 

V2irRr,MT >■ 


cm*; 


5.83 X 10-* . , j t • t 

-piA cos — moles per second, if p* is m mm of 


Hg. 


Vmt. 


In using these equations it is to be noted that Na is the Avo> 
gadro number, m the mass of the molecules, M their molecular 
weight, i2o the gas constant per mole, T the absolute temperature, 
p the pressure m the source in dynes per cm*, A the slit area 
in cm*, do3 the area of the image slit in cm* divided by r*, the 
square of the distance of the image slit from the source in cm. 
The angle 0 represents the direction of the beam from the normal 
to the source slit, and the image slit is assumed to be normal to 
the direction of the beam. P' for the tube can be found from the 
curve of Fig. 49 as a function of 9. For other tubes, only the 
quantity P for total emission relative to a hole has been calcu¬ 
lated. If the image slit be placed on the axis (9 =* 0) of the 
tube, it is clear that the pointed nature of the beam will make 
the emitted amount in this direction relatively greater than 
would be the case for the hole, and, if the tube be made of 
reasonable length, it is probable that a beam of good intensity 
can be obtained with few diffuse molecules. 

80. Heat Conduction at Low Pressures.—When the considera^ 
tion of heat conduction at low pressures is begun, as was stated 
in Sec. 76, the importance of the transfer of heat from and to the 
surfaces becomes greatly enhanced. Let the discussion first 
be extended to the mechanism of heat transfer from gas to solid 
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irrespective of the pressure. Assume a metal surface at one 
temperature and the gas at a uniform higher temperature. 
Heat then passes from the hot gas to the cooler metal by the 
folloiwing mechanism: If the gas has the same temperature T\ 
throughout, molecules having a velocity appropriate to the 
temperature, on the average, start from a layer one mean free 
path away and strike the surface at a rate A^c/4 per cm^ per 
second, where N is the number of molecules per cm^ and c the 
average velocity. Each of these carries an energy corresponding 
to its specific heat. If it be assumed that there is no specular 
reflection and that all molecules strildng the surface attain 
thermal equilibrium with it, these molecules leave the surface 
with the lower velocity corresponding to Ti, the temperature of 
the metal. From this consideration the rate of heat transfer from 
the gas to the solid can be computed. If it be assumed that this 
transfer takes place across the distance of a mean free path, a 
coeSicient of heat conductivity from gas to solid can be estimated 


by taking the temperature gradient as 



The value thus 


computed is, however, a hundred fold or even more than that 
computed from actual observed heat transfers. This has led 
some writers, especially in the engineering field, to postulate a 
heat-insulating layer, or a layer of low'ered heat conductivity in 
the gas next the solid. Such a picture is distinctly misleading and 
even wrong. The fact that the molecules leaA^e the surface at a 
tempefature at once furnishes a clue to the question, for these 
molecules collide in their first free path with the molecules of the 
gas Ti. Since they must be nearly equal in number in the first 
free path, collisions here result in a redistribution of energy, so 
that the average temperature in this layer is not T-i or T^. but has 
an intermediate value. As the molecules leaving the surface 
make more and more impacts, they acquire more nearly the tem¬ 
perature of the gas T\. Thus the temperature gradient does not 
exist right up to the last free path from the surface, but the gra¬ 
dient extends over many free paths, perhaps even as many as 100 
free paths from the surface. It is the existence of this gradient 
which limits the rate of heat transfer to the surface. In attempt¬ 
ing to increase the heat conductivity it is necessary to increase 
this gradient. This could only be accomplished by removing the 
cool molecules to the interior of the gas as soon as they leave the 
surface and supplying new hot ones to replace them. It seems 
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possible that by setting the gas into a violent mass motion one 
could accomplish this by the use of hot blasts of gas). 
If, however, one considers that the blast velocities usually 
achieved are small compared with thermal velocities which would 
be required to remove the cooled molecules from the surface, 
the futility of this method is at once seen. Furthermore, the 
absence of slip at higher pressures makes this difficult, for the 
gas has a sharp velocity gradient near the surface. If it were 
possible to generate a molecular turbulence at or near the surface, 
the difficulty might be in part overcome. Thus far, no success 
has been achieved in this direction. The “insulating layer” 
at the surface is therefore nothing but the slowly moving (stag¬ 
nant) layer of gas near the surface in which a gradual tempera¬ 
ture gradient is set up by heat interchanges of a kinetic nature 
among the gas molecules. 

As the pressures are reduced, however, these conditions rapidly 
change, for as soon as the mean free path becomes very great 
the slip for moving gases manifests itself. But more important 
than the slip is the fact that in the exchange of heat through the 
gas from a heated surface to a cooler one the molecules leaving 
the cooler surface do not meet enough heated molecules to get 
into equilibrium with them, before they teach the hotter surface 
heating the gas. Thus, the problem of heat conduction at low 
pressures at once involves not only the conduction from gas to 
solid surface, but rather the transfer from one surface to the other 
by means of the gas molecules. Furthermore, since the mole¬ 
cules now cross from one surface to the other before reaching 
equilibrium, it is obvious that, instead of the gradual transition 
of temperature from one surface to the gas, appearing to exist 
at higher pressures, there is an abrupt change of temperature 
from surface to the gas, whose value can be measured. It is 
this marked temperature drop at the solid gas surface that is the 
feature of the low-pressure beat-conduction phenomenon. 

The existence of this drop was first postulnJAd by and 

Warburg* as a result of the considerations following from their 
work on the flow of gases through tubes at low pressures, for, with 
molecules leaving the surface at the temperature of the surface 
and exchanging energy With the rest of the gas at the first impact, 
the first layer of gas one v^ee path away must be warmer than the 
solid. At high pressures a free path is so small that it cannot be 
detected, but as the free paths become larger the gradient must 
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come to light. Von Smoluchowski'® investigated this experi¬ 
mentally and found it to exist. He found, however, that it was 
greater for H 2 than for air. This he interpreted as meaning that 
the H 2 molecules, because of their small mass, exchanged less 
momentum with the molecules of the surface, and thus retained 
more of their initial energy than the air molecules did. Thus, 
the gradient at the surface was steeper in H 2 than in air. Certain 
experiments of Knudsen^'* on the absolute manometer and other 
low-pressure phenomena led him to conclude that apparently 
the rebounding gas molecules from a solid surface did not reach 
temperature equilibrium with the surface. In his case, H 2 also 
showed the strongest departure from the anticipated behavior. 
A somewhat similar conclusion was also arrived at by Soddy and 
Berry,*® who investigated the heat conductivity of various gases 
at higher pressures and found that the lower the specific gravity 
of a gas the more their results departed from the theoretically 
expected value. Knudsen therefore decided that these depar¬ 
tures from anticipated laws needed more extended investigation. 
Since, however, the theory of heat conductivity at higher 
pressures was not altogether successfully solved theoretically, 
Knudsen*® felt that an investigation of these deviations at lower 
pressures where simpler theoretical laws obtain, and the devia¬ 
tions are even greater, would prove of value. In a masterful 
experimental investigation accompanied by a theoretical inves¬ 
tigation he sets forth the conclusions which he draws. The 
interpretations of his results are called into question by von 
Smoluchowski*'* in a later theoretical paper. As will be seen, the 
objections raised by von Smoluchowski deal only with certain 
details of Knudsen’s work. In fact, he accepts the general point 
of view of Knudsen as more satisfactory for very low pressures 
than his own. Later work of Knudsen still further establishes 
the correctness of his point of view. The work of Knudsen will 
thus be given. 

The theory of Knudsen proceeds as follows; He assumes two 
parallel plates Ai and A 2 opposite each other, and that they have 
absolutely rough surfaces. That is, that they have surfaces which 
are so constructed that when molecules strike them they bound 
back and forth enough times in the pores of the surface that they 
acquire the temperature of the surface on leaving. This assump¬ 
tion is really something more than the assumption of the random 
direction of emergence, when the particles leave the surface, first 
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made by Maxwell in explaining slip, for in a random direction 
of emergence but one or two impacts are needed with the surface, 
while to gain thermal equilibrium with the surface the molecule 
must make many more impacts. Call Ti and Tt' the tempera¬ 
tures of the two surfaces, and Si and cj the average velocities of 
the molecules leaving Ai and At. It is further essential to 
assume that the molecule of mass m and velocity c has an energy 
only. This means that if one has a molecule not an 
atom, one must, for simplicity, first regard only its transla- 
tory energy, and leave out the other forms of rotational or 
vibrational energy, for it is obvious that these energies may enter 
into the exchanges in a different fashion from the translational 
energy. The latter can be introduced into the discussion at a 


later point. 

As the molecules leaving Ai have one velocity Ci while those 
leaving As have another value ct, the equilibrium conditions will 
have to be differently formulated. Assume dNi molecules of 
velocity components between Cj and ci -b dci directed away from 
Ml. These will strike At. If there were dN molecules per cm* 
having all directions relative to Ai, then molecules would 

strike 1 cm® of A t per second. But dN/2 -• dNi by^the definition 
of dNi, therefore \4^NiCi molecules strike the cm’ of A* per 
second. Similarly, molecules of velocity between ca 

and Ca + dci having their velocities directed away from Ai 
will strike a cm’ of Ai per second. Thus, if the molecules striking 
At did not emerge again from At, the energy gain of At would 


Maxwell’s distribution law, 




whence 


4iSr, , -Si:, 
dN\ = —i^Ci'C ‘•'oci. 


4Af,ai» 

■ 


This at once is converted to the form Ei = ^nNiCi\ In a 

similar manner Ei = gmiVjCi’. Now E\ is received by At per 
cm’ per second and E* is given up to At from At. As the areas 
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are equal, the net gain Et of translational energy by per cm® 
per second must be Ei - E^. Thus the gain of energy of is 

Er = - NiC^^). 

Now the molecules that strike As per cm® per second, if there 
are Ni molecules of average velocity ci with velocity components 
towards A 2 per cm®, are NiCi/2. In a similar fashion the number 
that strike Ai is N 2 C 2 / 2 . As the molecules leaving these surfaces 
must equal those arriving when equilibrium is established and 
no molecules escape from between the plates, 

iNiCi = ^N2C2. 

Again, if the two plates be surrounded by gas molecules at an 
average speed c and there are N of these per cm® in order that the 
pressure between the plates remain constant, the number of 
molecules passing out through the edges from betwSen^ the 
plates must equal the number passing inward from outside. 

E be the area at the edges the equilibrium is established when 

^NiCiE + JN 2 C 2 E = ^NcE, or 2iViCi = Nc, 

Nc 

whence NiCi — N 2 C 2 = 

The expression for Et then becomes 


Since 


Et = ~Nmc(ci'^ — C2®). 



where T is the absolute temperature and po is the specific gravity 
of the gas at 273° abs. and a pressure 1 dyne per cm®, then 


Et — 


(2 1 Ti- T 2 

^^^V7oV27W’ 


where the analogous expressions for ci and C 2 are introduced and p 
is the pressure in dynes per cm® in the space between the plates. 
Thus the energy transferred from Ai to A 2 per cm® per second is 
in terms of the pressure of the gas and the temperatures Ti and T 2 
of Ai and A 2 , and the temperature T of the gas. 
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This was deduced on very simple assumptions. Among others, 
attention was focused only on the transfer of translatory energy. 
If now rotational energy also contributes to heating the plates, 
then it must be included. The ratio k of the translational ei, 
and rotational c*, energies to the translational energy alone is 

k = luh-l*. This, in turn, can be placed equal to ■, for, 
Cl Cp - c,’ ‘ 

from Sec. 91, 


whence 

and 


2 , Cl + e> 

c, €i -f- g» 

Cl 


{y - i) 


.Cl + Ct 


2 

3 


«! 


H 


Now BO far in the theory ei = the translational energy 

alone has been used m the heat transferred to At. Actually, 
Cl + a IS transferred by each molecule. This would mean that 
k{\imc'‘) gives the energy transferred by each molecule, provided 
itUassumedthat/oreochmolecttleej = (fc — l)ei as the equation 
demands. The correct value of Bp would then be multiplied by 


the factor k = where y is the ratio of the specific heats. 

This treatment does not satisfy Knudsen, for he states that, 
while, on the average, in impact between molecules the net 
relative values of rotational and translational energies may not 
be altered, the relative values in each molecule are changed after 
the encounter. He assumes that the two quantities are dis- 
. tributed independently among the molecules, but that, on the 
average, they bear a definite ratio to each other. This requires 
that the value of Ep be redeteTinined aveTaging the Totational 
energies separately under this assumption. Aj receives 
impacts per cm* per second. £ach impacting molecule carries 
the energy where Ci* is the average squared velocity. 

Since ej = (fe — l)ci then the rotational energy carried is 
}irnCi\k — 1), and the energy transfer per cm* per second due 
to rotational or vibrational e 
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dEi' = 

El' = ImCi^k - 1) l’ CidNi 

4 jci'=o 

= ^mCi*(/!: — l)ciiV’i. 


Accordingly, this treatment differs from the translational case in 

pc\^ eo 

that one computes Ci^ | CidiV^i here, while before one computed 

t)ci = 0 

Ci^dNi. In this case the rotational velocities are averaged 

Cl‘ 


/ci *=0 


independently of translation. Likewise the rotational energy lost 
by Aa is En' = ],imC 2 ^{k — DcaiVa- Thus Ea, the total trans¬ 
fer due to rotational energy is, on reduction, as before. 


Ea 


_ 3 | 2 ,, .. 1 T 1 -T 2 

Wtt*' ^^V'poV273r 
The total energy carried is Er + Ea = E, whence 

l2( 3 \ I T 1 -T 2 

^ ~ 4^* “ ^^rVpo V27^' 

Putting in the value of k in terms of 7 and putting for p the 
1409 2 

quantity —X 10“^*M, where M is the molecular weight, then 


E = 1819.2^^^-i4p-^' 


- 1 " 


Vmt 


in ergs. 


Practically, E cannot be directly measured conveniently due to 
radiation and residual gases. By measuring E at two pressures 
for a given Ti — T 2 , Knudsen gets a quantity e = AE/{ApAT) 
which has the value 

■V -4- 1 1 

€ = 1819.2-1- L —77 77 ■ in ergs. 

T -1 Vmt 

Thus for H 2 , O 2 , and CO 2 , putting in the values of Lummer and 
Pringsheim for 7 , one has 

* As will later be seen, while von Smoluchowski'^ agrees with the value 
for Et, he gives reasons for believing that Ea is not correctly computed. It 
IS in any case an approximation and a change in averaging will change Ea 
only a little numerically. 
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Hi (= 10.968 X gra™-cal. 

Oi « = 2.803 X gram-cal. 

COi < s= 3.045 X gram-cal. 

As earlier experiments by others had intimated, Knudsen found 
the values of«in these gases less than, the theoretical value. This 
he interpreted as meaning that the molecules leaving A i are colder 
than Ti and that those leaving At are wanner than Tt, as they 
have not reached thermal equilibrium with the surfaces before 
being diffusely reflected. This might be classified by saying 
that the surfaces are not completely molecularly rough, and the 
term molecular roughness would then apply in the measure that 
the equations were fulfilled. In practice, therefore, the case for 
surfaces which are not molecularly rough must be considered. 
To take this into account, assume that di and c: are the veloc< 
ities of the molecules moving between the plates, those going 
to Ai and Sa those going to Ai. If the molecules had been in 
thermal equilibrium with the surface they had just left, then they 
would have had the velocities ^i' and ?»'. If one can write that 
fi* — Si* - 0(Si' — ft'*), the equation for translatory energy 
exchange Er becomes 

Er' = ^Ntnc0(c,'* - ct'*). 

Since ci' — cj' determines the temperature difference Ti — Tt 
in the same manner as ci* — cj* determined Ti — Ta, one can 
write simply Er = 0 Et- Thus the coefficient of heat con¬ 
ductivity ti between not completely roughened surfaces is 
related to the coefficient of conductivity between completely 
molecularly rough surfaces « by the expression 


ev~P( — 


Cl* — Ct* ^ 
Ci'* — Cj'* 


Actually, it is necessary to investigate the changes at the 
surface in order to get a theoretical expression for The average 
velocity is not uniquely determined by c/, the temperature 
velocity for equilibrium, with T/, the temperature at Ai. It 
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also depends on ca, the temperature which the molecule had when 
it struck Ai. This relation could be expressed by 

Cl = aci + bci, 

where a and h are constants. These must be so determined that 
when Cl' = Ci and ci = C 2 , the equations hold true, that is, 
b = 1 — a, for then ci = aci + (1 — a)c 2 = (1 — a + a)ci. 
Accordingly, 

Cl = C2 + a(ci' — C 2 ). 

For plates large in dimensions compared to the distance between 
them, and whose surfaces are the same, a must be the same for 
both surfaces, and one can write 

C2 = Cl + a{ci' — Cl). 

The addition of these two equations gives ci + C 2 = ci' + C 2 ', 
an equation which Knudsen had confirmed experimentally in 
earlier work. Subtraction of the two expressions gives ci — C 2 = 

5 -^^—(ci' — C 2 '). Multipl 3 dng the two expressions, then 

/i 0/ 

•CT* - C2^ = - C 2 ”). 

^ *“ O' 

Thus /3 has the value /3 = — The fraction o of the velocity 

equivalent to the temperature of the surface which the molecule 
carries away with itself on leaving the surface is called the 
coefficient of accommodation. The heat conductivity between two 
large parallel similar surfaces is then given by 

fii = 5 -^—€ = 43.46 X ^ - p - gram-cal. 

2 - a \2- a/y - 1 ^MT 

Thus if 611 is measured, a can be determined.* 

In practice, it is not easy to measure en. There is, however, 
a very interesting case, and that is Where one of the surfaces is a 
fine cylindrical wire and the other a concentric cylindrical sur¬ 
face about it. In this case the molecules strike the outer surface 
a great many times compared with the inner surface. The mole- 

* This equation is of the same form as one independently derived by von 
Smolucho\vski*'f from similar assumptions, and appears to be the correct 
form. The t used by von Smoluchowski, however, does not contain the 
factor for Ea- 
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cules leaving the inner surface At will have a velocity + 

a{f/ — Cl) as before. Those leaving Ai, the outer surface, will, 
due to the large number of encounters, have cj = ci. Thus 
C 2 — Cl = c(cj' — Cl'). In this case c* 4* Ci does not equal 
cj' + Cl'. Actually, for small differences in temperature the 
difference is not great, so that one can write cj* — Ci* = a(cj'‘ - 
cj'O- A rigorous analysis of the error due to this assumption with 
experimental verifications indicates that this holds quite well, 
and one can then assert that «i. for the concentric cylinders is 
given by = at. Also one has that <i« = (2 — o)eii. Finally, 
Knudsen analyzes the case for two cylinders of dimensions 
which are the same order of magnitude. The resulting equa¬ 
tions are more complicated. He finds an expression (,g which 
gives the heat conductivity tn terms of t, a, and a function of a, 
r, and R, the radii of the cylinders. By using the same inner 
cylinder, varying the outer cylinder and measuring t,*, he is 
able to get two equations giving a and <. 

The considerations above were put to experimental test by 
Knudsen. The details of the experiments, because of their 
extreme ingenuity, merit a description. They are, however, 
beyond the scope of the text. A few of the results may be cited. 

For Hs on glass, a was found to be a — 0.26. This used in the 
expression for gives t *= II.1 X 10“*. The value of t from 
the kinetic-theory calculation outlined above is 11.0 X 10“*. 
This agreement is forlutlouslt/ pood and is better than the experi¬ 
mental uncertainties warrant. It is possible, from the observed 
value of t, to deduce the heat conduction for three different types 
of surface conditions in Hj from the relations of cn and ci.. 

.Absolotelt Rotiau Abbolvtklt Two Olau 

SCBTACES in Hi RODOH Bvefacc Bobtaces 

€ = 10 97 X 10-' cal « = 2 9 X 10~» cal. * = 1 67 X lO'* cal 

Thus it is seen how much the value of « is cut down by smooth 
surfaces. 

Knudsen also measured a in Hj, using a fine wire and a concen¬ 
tric cylinder, thus obtaining ti«. The results showed a to vary 
with the temperature. It took on the values 0.35, 0.376, 0.423 
at 0, —79.5, and — 192°C. This may simply mean that at lower 
temperatures the energy exchange with the surface is more nearly 
complete. Experiments with platinum and platinum-black sur- 
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faces in the three gases, H2, O2, and CO2, gave the following table 
of values: 


Pt 

a = 


02 

0 

0 

1 

Polished. 

wm 


■ 

Slightly coated with black. 1 




Heavily coated with Pt black.! 

m 

0.956 1 

m 



In a much later paper Knudsen'* returns to a study of the 
accommodation coefficient and especially the role played by 
translational and rotational energies in exchange. He carried 
out this investigation for the case of two thin platinum strips 
inside a large vessel. The arrangement corresponded theo¬ 
retically to the case of a small wire in a large cylinder. One of 
the strips was polished platinum on both sides, the other one 
had a very rough surface on one side and a polished surface on 
the other. Measurements were carried out in H2 and He. The 
equations used were based on the equation for energy transfer. 


V 

which can be converted to 


i+lik- 


1) p 


1 Ti - T 2 


rv7. 


= ^pco{l-h |(fc - l)).?TJa 
for the case of H2 with the strip in a large volume and 



for the case of He. a is defined in this case as a = - - 

, . Ti — Ti 

Where To is the temperature of the rebounding molecules, Ti 
is the temperature of the strip, and that of the walls. As 

before fc - 1 = y^Yxere y = CM- If a" is the value 

for the polished Pt, a' that for the rough surface, and if E" is 
the energy transferred from the polished Pt, and E' that for the 
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rough Pt, one could measure Ti, Tj, p, and E' + E” with the 
rough-smooth strip. With the smooth strip alone, E” could be 
determined. These two measurements give a' + a" and a" 
in a monatomic gas (no rotation) and a bimolecular gas (rotation 
present). These measurements enable a' — a" to be computed. 
Now, for only Iranalaiory momentum not energy) exchanges 
on impact, one has the accommodation coefficients o/ and a" 
for the rough and smooth surfaces. For a strip with one side 
rough and one side smooth, the differences in at must lead to 
a pressure difference on the two sides of the strip. ICnudsen’s 
experimental arrangements permitted this to be measured as 
p' — p". The difference in pressure on the two sides of the strip 

is related to a' — a" by p' — p" = — a/') (see 

page 351). Since all quantities except a/ — at" can be evaluated 
in this equation, this measurement gives values for a/ — a” in 
a monatomic and a molecular gas. A comparison of o' — a" in 
the case of energy exchange, and a,' — a/' for momentum 
exchange, enables one to see at once whether fox rotational 
motion in a gas a differs from a, for translational. The results 
obtained gave: 

ForH, 

Conduction a' » 0.735, a" = 0.315, o' — a” ** 0.420. 

Radiometric forces gave a,' — a” ■= 0.415. 

For He 

Conduction o' « 0.909, o" =» 0.411, o' — o" = 0.498. 

Radiometric forces gave o/ — a,” = 0.512. 

This means that o' — o" = a,' — Oj" whether rotation was 
present or not. Thus the experiments show that within the 
limits of error the accommodation coefficients for translatory 
energy and internal molecular energies are the same. The 
result indicates that the inner molecular energy is distributed 
independently of the translatory energy and that the Maxwellian 
distribution is applicable to both forms of energy. This con¬ 
clusion justifies the mode of procedure used by JCnudsen and 
removes the doubt cast by von Smoluchowski*^ on Knudsen's 
equation (see later). 

The evaluation of o' and o" enabled Knudsen {urthermore 
to determine n'/n", the approximate ratio of the number of 
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collisions which the molecules had in escaping from the rough 
surface compared with the smooth surface. It can be readily 
shown that this ratio is given by n'/n" = log (1 — a')/log 
(1 — a”). A similar relation was independently deduced and 
used by Roberts®'^ in an important article to be discussed later. 
Knudsen found n'/n" for He to be 4.5 and for H 2 to be 3.5. The 
difference probably lies in experimental inaccuracies which 
are very great when, as in He for rough surfaces, a approaches 
unity. 

In a paper, M. von Smoluchowski^^ discusses the paper 
of Knudsen^® and makes certain criticisms which are of value.* 
In 1890, von Smoluchowski^® had experimentally tested the varia¬ 
tion of K, the coefficient of heat conductivity, as a function of 
the pressure. He had found it to be independent of the pressure 
down to low values of the pressure. At the lower pressures 
he had observed departures from the predicted law. These he 
explained as being caused by the fact that the temperature drop 
at the surface of the wall was extending well into the conducting 
space at these pressures. The idea of this temperature drop, as 
has been said, came originally from the experiments of Kundt 
and Warburg on gaseous slip and was introduced by them. In 
two papers, von Smoluchowski*® derived the theory of the tem¬ 
perature drop at surfaces, using two different viewpoints. In 
these deductions he also had to assume a lack of temperature 
equilibrium for molecules leaving the surface. His first theory 
assumed that molecules leaving a surface had a temperature 0, 
while 0,v was the average temperature of the molecules striking 
the surface and 0o was the temperature of the surface. This led 
to the relation 0iir — 0 = (1 — /3)(0^r — 0o). This relation 
is based on the same considerations as those used by Knudsen 
and leads to Knudsen’s expression if (1 — /3) be replaced by 
Knudsen’s a. The second theory depended on the same type 
of reasoning used by Maxwell for the coefficient of slip, that is, 
he assumed that a fraction / of the molecules was “absorbed” 
and reemitted and a fraction 1 — / was reflected. Under these 
assumptions the molecules in the fraction / have the temperature 
of the wall and the 1 — / are uninfluenced by the impact. As was 
discussed under the theory of the coefficient of slip, Baule'^ shows 

* The paper of Smoluchowskiu followed Knudsen’s*® first paper. The 
later paper of Knudsen®^ answers Smoluchowski’s criticisms and by experi¬ 
ment shows them to be unjustified. 
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that/ is capable of a more detailed analysis and definition in lenns 
of the number of impacts necessary to bring it to equilibrium with 
the surface and the chance that it had these impacts. The equa¬ 
tions deduced gave formally analogous expressions for the heat 
conduction, but ones which led to different numerical results 
for gases at higher pressures. In the conduction at lower pres¬ 
sures the theories are simpler, and it turns out that for plane 
parallel plates von Smoluchowski’s first mode of approach gives 

tj, = ——-f, in agreement with ICnudsen’s theory, and that for 


the latter theorj’ tn == ^ ^ This has the same form as Knud- 

sen’s expression for a, but its meaning is different. There is an 
essential difference between the two cases from a theoretical 


point of view. In Knudsen’a theory, the directions of the 
emitted molecules are all random and the Maxwell distribution 


law holds for emitted molecules no matter what the distribution 


of impacting molecules. In the second theory for the 1 - / 
molecules reflected these may be reflected in special directions if 


the impacting molecules have certain chosen directions. Von 
Smoluchowski points out, however, that both Warburg’s experi¬ 
ments on the slip of Ht and I^udsen’s experiments on thermal 
transpiration (Sec. 83) show/for H* to be near 1, while the experi¬ 
ments of von Smoluchowski interpreted in terms of his second 
equation show that / must be much less. Thus von Smoluchow- 
ski's observed / is not the same as the / which comes from slip, 
and this indicates that for the thermal exchanges the accommoda¬ 
tion coefficient a must be used, while for momentum transfer 
another quantity f is used. In Hj, lOmdsen found o = 0.26. 
It would seem, therefore, that the action of “surface roughness” 
is different for directional effects and temperature equilibrium 
on reflection, for it requires only one or two impacts of a molecule 
with the rough surface to wipe out all of its past history, while it 
takes many impacts for a molecule to reach thermal equilibrium 
with a surface. 


In this connection von Smoluchowski points out that the calcu¬ 
lation of E from Et and Ejt by l^udscn, in which the transla¬ 
tional and rotational energies are treated as independent, is not 
justified. It is pointed out that it is likely that faster transla¬ 
tional velocities will imply also faster rotations. Also it is 
pointed out that Knudsen's assumption that a is the same for 
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rotation as for translation is somewhat doubtful. Both are valid 
criticisms. The first one, however, raises the question of inde¬ 
pendence of velocity components in Maxwell’s distribution law 
as deduced in Sec. 33. It seems probable that, as the speed is 
altered after each impact, the correlation feared by von Smolu- 
chowski is not an important one. To correct this, von Smolu- 
chowski gives an expression with three unknown coefiicients oi, 
02 , and /S, to multiply « by in order to get en. The ai and C 2 are 
presumably the accommodation coeflacients for translational and 
rotational energies, and 13 is a. constant between 0 and 3^. As 
a result of Knudsen’s®^ later work these criticisms are unjustified 
and one may safely accept Knudsen’s definition of the accommo¬ 
dation coefficient and his subsequent treatment as in essential 
accord with fact. 

81. The Reflection of Molecules from Surfaces and Adsorp¬ 
tion. A. Statement of the Problem .—The discussions involving 
Maxwell’s slip term in the equation for the flow in tubes, and the 
accommodation coefiicient in heat transfer problems, together 
with certain observations by Langmuir,®®’‘‘°’^i Chariton and 
Semenov,^® and of Cockcroft,®® Wertenstein,®'* and Clausing,®® 
indicate that there is much that requires clarification in the 
fundamental interaction between molecules and solid surfaces. 
At the time of the writing of the first edition of this book, the 
issues were not at all clear. This was in part due to lack of 
sufficient experimental data which are now at hand and partly 
to the strong opinions expressed by workers, based on results 
obtained in experiments bearing on somewhat different aspects 
of the same phenomenon. Since that time the development of 
the technique of molecular beams has added very much impor¬ 
tant information so that the problem is somewhat clarified.®® 
The development of the problem from the various viewpoints 
in 1926 has been adequately covered in the first edition of this 
book, and there is little but historical interest in a recapitulation 
of the views presented at that time. In what follows, only a 
brief review of this early aspect will be given, in order that 
space may be available for the treatment from the present-day 
point of view. 

It will be recalled that the careful study of the slip term in the 
measurement of viscosity had shown that of the order of 99 
per cent of the molecules of the gases (H 2 , He, and O 2 ), studied 
by Blankenstein® were diffusely reflected from surfaces of 
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burnished silver oxide. This direct measurement of Maxwell’s 
/ thus showed it to be unity within the limits of experimental 
error in these cases. On the other hand, Knudsen observed 
values for the accommodation coefficient a for surfaces which 
indicated that, while the reflected molecules had in general a 
random distribution (indicating an interaction with the walls 
which wiped out their previous momenta), the same molecules 
had not eslahlished temperaiuTe equilibrium with the surfaces 
struck. While this difficulty received a logical explanation on 
the assumption that it took more impacts with a surface to 
establish thermal equilibrium than to give random directional 
emission, there were other results which confused the issue. 
These results came from the study of the deposition of molecular 
beams upon surfaces (i.e., the condensation of molecular beams), 
the adsorption of gases on surfaces, and the “activation” and 
ionization of gases on impact with heated metal surfaces. Such 
studies convinced Langmuir,”•*••** the foremost early investi¬ 
gator in this field, that, in general, molecules “condense” on 
surfaces and reevaporate. In fact be extended his conclusions 
based on phenomena in which such action definitely took place 
to explain the diffuse reflection of molecules from surfaces in 
general. In addition, the results of Van Dyke*-*® and of Milli¬ 
kan^*'** on the coefficient of slip of air on surfaces of shellac, 
brass, and watch oil, the former using a rotating-cylinder method 
and the latter, oil-drop measurements, led to values of slip in 
which/was distinctly less than 0.99 as Blankenstein had obsen’ed 
it. Similar results on the diffraction of molecules from crystals 
also indicate the real existence of a type of specular reflection. 
Hence one has on one side the expressed view that molecules 
condense on all solid surfaces and reevoparate after a time t which 
may be appreciable, such that diffuse emission on reevaporation 
and an accommodation coefficient of unity are to be expected 
(i.e., / = 1, a “ 1); and, on the other, that a is unity only for 
very rough surfaces, and that in some cases specular reSectioD 
of one type or another to the extent of 0.1 or more, / = 0.9, 
may occur. This definitely implies that t is so short that a 
is less than unity, and in some eases no condensation occurs at 
all. It was pointed out in the fiirst edition that a single universal 
picture could hardly be drawn for these phenomena, since such 
effects as condensation depended on the forces between surface 
and molecule, which for the diversity of substances used (e g., 
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metals on metals with which they amalgamated and inert gases 
on surfaces of metal or surfaces of occluded gas molecules) must 
vary over tremendous limits. Thus it was to be expected that 
diverse results would be found depending on the substances 
used and the surface temperatures and conditions. This has 
proved to be the case, as will be seen. 

A priori one might, omitting the question of attractive surface 
forces entirely, study the structural effect of surfaces on the 
reflection of molecules of the classical type striking surfaces 
composed of molecules. Such a study, however, requires the 
assumption of spherical elastic solid molecules. It was in fact 
on these classical considerations that Maxwell and Smolu- 
chowski worked. These considerations were carried to their 
logical conclusion by Baule. Baule reasoned that the fact that 
surfaces showed two constants of different values in interaction 
with molecules {i.e., an a and an /) might be explained on the 
basis of energy and momentum exchanges of free gas molecules 
impacting on elastically bound spherical atoms or molecules in 
surfaces. Baule^ assumed that a soUd consisted of a cubic space 
lattice of elastic spherical molecules or atoms which vibrate 
about their equilibrium positions with an average kinetic energy 
corresponding to the temperature. The gas molecules strike 
these and rebound from them following the laws of elastic impact- 
Call El the mean energy of the incident molecules, E 2 the mean 
energy of the molecules of the solid, and E’ the mean energy 
of the gas molecules after one collision with the molecules of the 
solid. Then 

E' = pEi (1 — 

In this equation /3 is given by the masses of the molecules and 
indicates the fraction of the energy of the incident molecules 
which they retain after one impact with the solid molecules. The 
value of /3 depends on the masses mi of the gas molecules and m 2 
of the molecules of the solid, and is given by 

^ mi^ + m2^ 

(mi + m2)* 

Now some of the molecules make more than one impact before 
escaping from the meshes of the surface. For simplicity, Baule 
assumed that all those leaving after more than one impact have 
the energy E2. Assume a fraction v (this v must depend on the 
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form of the surface) makes only one collision. Then if E is the 
energy of all molecules leaving the surface, 

E = vE' + il ~ y)Ei 

and thus E = pvEi + (1 — Pv)Ei. 

Since the mean energy is proportional to their temperatures, it 
IS possible to write 

T = fiyTi + (1 - 0y)Ti, 
or (T - rO - (1 - fiyKT, - T,), 

which gives a, the accommodation coefficient of Knudsen as 

a = (1 _ fiy). 

Baule also calculated the value of the accommodation coefficient 
for viscosity. This is a quantity related to Maxwell’s /. Call vi 
the average velocity component of the incident molecules parallel 
to the surface, and Vj the tangential velocity of the surface in the 
same direction. Also let v' be the average velocity parallel to the 
surface of the molecules which rebound after one collision. Call* 
ing y the constant of velocity exchange for one impact, be finds 
from analysis that y depends on the masses of the molecules of 
gas mi and surface mj and is given by 

_ mi 
^ mi + m,' 

From this be deduces the relation 

v' « 7 i;i 4- (1 — 7)V2. 

If, then, V make only one impact and escape with the velocity r'l 
while 1 — y are diffusely reflected, one has, if t> be the average 
velocity component of aU the molecules leaving the surface 
parallel to it, 

V = pi/ + (1 — p)vi. 

This at once gives 

V = yyVi + (1 — yp)v2 

or (v — t»,) « (1 — 7y){t>i - t>,). 

In terms of Maxwell’s theory, / is the fraction of the molecules 
absorbed and 1 — / is the fraction specularly reflected. The 
quantity (v — fi) in terms of Maxwell's f is then given by 
V =V2f -i- Pi(l - f) 

(V — I'l) s /(p, — t,,), 

and thus Maxwell's / = (1 — 7 y) in Baule’s terminology. 
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The measurements of / and a help to evaluate v and to check 
the theory. 

For H 2 in contact with Pt, mi = 2, m 2 = 195, hence j3 = 0.98^ 
and y = 0.01. If the value of a == 0.26 be taken from Knudsen’s 
experiments, then v = 0.76 and this gives f ~ (I — yv) — 0.992. 
This should be the accommodation coefficient for viscosity. 
This agrees well with experiment where the values found lie 
between 0.98 and 1.0. For Ar in contact with Pt, mi = 40, 
m 2 = 195, a = 1 — fiv = 0.85 (Soddy and Berry), ^ = 0.72, 
y — 0.17, and 1 — yv = 0.965. Thus/for gases should decrease 
with increasing density of the gases but is in any case near 
unity. Baule then analyzed the coefficient v on various assump¬ 
tions as to how the molecules on the surface are shadowed by 
others. Such assumptions must, perforce, be at best very 
hypothetical. Furthermore, Baule left out of account alto¬ 
gether the question of the action of surface forces. It is manifest 
that in many cases these are of prime importance, especially 
where the atoms condense on impact. 

Zener®® has attempted to account for the accommodation 
coefficient by considering impacts between gas atoms and 

r 

surface atoms having a repulsive energy of the form Ce ^ using 
the wave mechanics. The value obtained is 



In this equation nig and are the masses of the atoms of gases 
and solids. The function x(0/O represents the effect the quanti¬ 
zation of the solid has on the value of o. X is the de Broglie 
wave length of a gas atom having an energy kt. 0 is the char¬ 
acteristic temperature of the metal. The function x{Q/t) can 
be computed and lies between x(0) = 1 and x(°°) =0. The 
function Ft{d/-\) is an integral which represents the effect of a 
finite time of collision in hindering energy exchange. It has 
the limiting values 0(0) = 1, O(co) = 0. The ratio d/\ takes 
on more meaning if X = h/mv is substituted for X. It becomes 

so that 2d is the time the atom moves a distance 

twice that to change the energy to of its value. mv^l2h 
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is the period of a linear oscillator whose energy levels are spaced 
by an amount equal to the kinetic energy of the atom. The 
only values with which to compare the theory are the values 
of a obtained for He on W by Roberts.®^ The temperature 
variation observed by Roberts agrees with Zener’s theory, but 
the theory is unable to calculate the absolute values because of 
an unknown scale factor in Roberts’ results, as well as in the 
theory which considers only normal incidence. 

With the data discussed above it is clear that much remains 
yet to be done in a clarihcation of the theory of the accommoda¬ 
tion coefficient. Many more complete experimental data are 
needed for various clean and soiled surfaces, as well as for other 
gases and metals. It is clear that the wave mechanics is pointing 
the way to a correct solution which is more hkely to succeed 
since it enables one to introduce surface forces. Thus the very 


simple theory of Baule^ is untenable as it does not envisage 
roughness and forces, while the wave-mechanical treatment is as 
yet too little developed. Hence a clarification of the issues 


Raised can at present proceed only by a study of the experimental 
/evidence to date. 


In further discussing the problem resulting from conflicting 
data on specular reflection, accommodation, and condensation, 
one might approach it in attempting to answer certain questions. 
The first question raised is whether the / of Maxwell is ever less 
than unity, whether real specular reflection occurs for mole¬ 
cules on surfaces. The second one, which can only be answered 
if the first is answered in the affirmative, concerns the condition 
under which specular reflection occurs and the reason therefor. 
The third question is whether every case' of diffuse reflection 
must be ascribed to a temporary condensation and reevaporation. 
If this proves to be the case, one must then explain in terms of the 
time of lingering on the surface why it is that the accommodation 
coefficient is not unity in some of these cases. Another question 
of importance is the establishment by experimental investigation 
of a real condensation and reevaporation of molecules or atoms 
on surfaces, followed by a measurement of the time of lingering. 
If such a phenomenon is really x>roved to occur, then it becomes 
necessary to discuss the state of the condensed molecules on a 
surface. In the end it will be found that under certain circum¬ 


stances a type of specular reflection of an unexpected nature 
does occur, and that condensation does occur, that under these 
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conditions the time of lingering varies between such very wide 
limits that it is possible to explain the difference between accom¬ 
modation, reflection, and adsorption coefficients, and finally 
that these diverse behaviors must depend on the attractive 
force fields of the surfaces as regards the different molecular 
and atomic species used. 

B. The Problem of Diffuse Reflection or Scattering .—This 
problem is discussed by Fraser^® in his book on “Molecular 
Rays.” Fraser introduces the problem by referring to the 
diffuse scattering of molecules by surfaces at low pressures 
without regard to equilibrium between surface temperature and 
gas, as the Knudsen law of molecular scattering. The reason 
for this appellation is that despite the fact that the scattering 
varies as the cosine of the angle, this law was first applied to 
non-equilibrium cases by I^nudsen®® in 1915, while the cosine 
law of surface scattering for a gas in temperature equilibrium 
with the surface was already in 1913 shown by Gaede®® to be a 
consequence of the second law of thermodynamics. The 
equilibrium cosine law has also been derived independently by 
Epsteiffi® and later by Clausing.^® The equilibrium cosine law 
is valid for the most general kind of restitution, i.e., scattering 
plus reflection, or for either type alone, while the Knudsen law 
applies to scattering alone and is of interest as it does not depend 
on conditions which mark specular reflection. The Knudsen 
law was first roughly tested by R. W. Wood®® for Hg and Cd 
atoms on glass. Knudsen®® established it more precisely for 
mercury. 

The most accurate test of Knudsen’s law was more recently 
made by Taylor,^^ using atoms of Li, K, and Cs, incident on the 
cleavage planes of NaCl and LiF crystals. The measurements 
extended from 2 to 60 deg. Using a surface ionization gage, he 
proved that in this case the Knudsen law was obeyed to 1 part 
in 10k' This, according to Fraser, can only mean that in this 
case the atoms actually condense on these surfaces and later 
reevaporate. One sees therefore that in a particular case 
Knudsen’s law is accurately obeyed. This also seems to be 
nearly the case for gas-coated and somewhat complicated surfaces 
such as those used by Wood,®® ICnudsen,®® and Blankenstein.® 

It was the suspicion of the author that the law might be 
attributable to the rough character of surfaces usually used and 
to the presence- of foreign substances on the glass surface. At 
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the suggestion of the author and E. U. Condon, A. S. Adams 
in a master's dissertation early in 1926 scattered Zn atoms from 
the more regular cleavage plane of a crj'stal of MgO heated to 
about 200°C. The results obtained verified the cosine law and 
the thesis was never published. As is now known, the failure 
to obtain a different result was doubtless due to the use of a beam 
of Zn atoms which was not a true molecular beam. In 1928 
Ellett and Olson^* reported that Hg and Cd atoms reflected 
from the cleavage surface of an NaCl crystal heated in vacuum 
before use, gave alargepercentageof specularly reflected atoms. A 
glass surface outgassed did not show this result. Na was not 
reflected, and H atoms were reflected as atomic H with no 
uniform results. A later,” more accurate study confirmed the 
preliminary results for Hg, Cd, and As on NaCl and also KCl, 
but neither fluorite nor orthoclase gave the result. A slotted-disc 
velocity analyzer showed these beams to have a nearly constant 
and nanow velocity range.^* 

The specularly reflected beam was found to be specularly 
reflected from a second crystal at the same angle of incidence. 
Cd atoms from an oven at440^C. sinking NaCl at 45 deg. gave a 
specular beam w*ith 17 per cent of the incident atoms. An 
attempt to correlate this effect with a de Broglie wave length did 
not give a satisfactory agreement and there is no satisfactory 
theoretical interpretation at present. Almost simultaneously 
T. H. Johnson^^ found specular reflection of H atoms from rock 
salt. These experiments at first showed definite maxima corre¬ 
sponding to specular reflection. They were, however, compli¬ 
cated by an apparent roughness of the surface lattice and the fact 
that condensed atoms of H on NaCl (t.e., those giving diffuse 
reflection) were reemitted as H atoms and were registered at the 
detector. In a later study, using H atoms on LiF, the reflecting 
power was found to be much greater (from 50 to 100 per cent at 
grazing incidence) and diffusely reflected atoms came off as 
molecules which were not counted by his MoOj detector. His 
technique enabled the complete diffraction pattern for H atoms 
in thermal equilibrium to be obtained. It proved quite com¬ 
pletely the de Broglie wave character of the H atoms and confirms 
the work of Stern's group. 

Probably the most striking and significant experiments indi¬ 
cating specular reflection are those of Knauer and Stem,” and 
Estermann and Stern.” These experiments were like Ellett 
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and Olson’s and Johnson’s experiments undertaken to verify 
the existence of the de Broglie waves associated with atoms and 
molecules of matter. The de Broglie equation ascribes to a 
body of mass m and velocity v a wave length X given by X = h/mv, 
where h is the Planck constant. Now for Hz at room tempera¬ 
tures X is of the order of 0.57 X 10“® cm. The crossed-grating 
lattice of crystals of NaCl and LiP has a grating space such that 
waves of this length should be scattered at angles of 20 to 30 deg. 
which can easily be measured. At first without a velocity filter, 
and later wdth a velocity filter, Stern’® and his collaborators 
succeeded in verifying the de Broglie equation to 1 per cent. 
Thus in this case , not only is diffuse reflection absent, but the 
reflection is strictly governed by the laws of wave mechanics. 
These workers went further, for they investigated the reflection 
of Ha from a polished surface of speculum metal. In this case 
the irregularities in the most highly polished surface are of the 
order of 10~® cm. To make such a surface into one with irregu¬ 
larities of the order of 10~® cm in order to look for specular 
reflection, the surface must be viewed at an angle 6 of the order 
of 10~®, i.e., a few minutes of arc. At ^ = 10“® the reflecting 
power was 5 per cent, while at d = 2 X 10~® it was only 1)4 per 
cent. By reducing the temperature of their Ha source to — 160°C., 
Knauer and Stern found that the reflecting power for a crystal 
was increased 1.5 times. This is in excellent accord with 
theory, for in this fashion v is decreased and hence X is increased 
in the ratio of •\/300/130 = 1.5. Again the surface of a crystal 
is irregular because of the heat motions of its atoms. Thus the 
irregularities of the crystal can be reduced by cooling it, and as a 
result one would expect an increase in specular reflection for 
cooled crystal surfaces. This has been found to be true by 
Knauer and Stern, Estermann and Stern and by Johnson. 

The problem of the reflection of atoms from crystals has 
been theoretically investigated by Zener’® on the basis of the 
wave mechanics. The fraction of reflections for which all 
the normal coordinates of the crystal remain unaltered is given 
as approximately 
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Here and njs are the masses of the reflected atom A and the 
crystal atoms B, 0 is the characteristic temperature of the 
lattice, d is the distance at which repulsive forces between atoms 
A and B fall to 1/e of their value, X is the de Broglie wave length 
of the atom, Ua is the energy of the atom A, and ts is the tempera¬ 
ture of the lattice. For A on Li at room temperature, U is about 
0.9. 

It is thus seen that in the study of specular reflection the latter 
must be regarded as a problem of the reflection or diffraction of 
matter waves from surfaces rather than from the particulate 
point of view. Under these conditions the reflection will be 
specular when surface roughness is reduced to the order of, or 
less than, the de Broglie wave length of the particles impinging 
on it. If the pattern is regular and of the right periodicity, 
regular diffraction of matter waves occurs, which is a specialized 
form of specular reflection. It must, however, be noticed that 
this occurs for H, Hj, and He on NaCl and LiF in an experimen¬ 
tally verifiable form, while for Ne, Ar, and CO« the effect was 
not pronounced, if present at all. What is perhaps an analogous 
effect, although it occurs at special large angles only and appears 
to be of a more classical nature, is the specular reflection of Hg, 
Cd, and As from NaCI and KCI. It is possible that Van Dyke’s 
and Millikan's experiments giving a Maxwell’s / on oil and 
mercury drops of the order of 0.9 can be explained by the specular 
reflection for grazing impacts. On the other hand, the experi¬ 
ments of Taylor show that for Li, K, and Cs on NaCl and LiF, 
only disuse reflection occurs. This appears to be the case of 
Hg and Cd on glass and many other combinations where the 
Knudsen law is observed to hold. It is clear that the specular 
reflection can occur only in the absence of marked condensation 
on the surface, i.e., where surface forces are weak. 

Fraser suggests that the specular reflection is thus dependent 
on the critical data for the impinging gas. While this is doubtless 
a factor, especially for surfaces coated with layers of the gas in 
question, it need not be universally true. The attractive forces 
of the surface for the gas molecules or atoms in question must 
play a part and perhaps introduce new critical constants for the 
condition of the two-dimensional gas phase on the surface. 
Absence of strong surface forces must be the condition for the 
appearance of much specular reflection, while condensation 
must depend on strong forces. It is the importance of the nature 
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of the surface and the practical inapossibility of learning anything 
about the character of the surface used that has caused much of 
the confusion. 

C. The Accommodation Coefficient .—It is seen that the first 
two questions asked in the introduction have been answered, 
for it has been shown that, in addition to diffuse reflection, 
specular reflection also occurs, the conditions under which it 
occurs having been indicated. That condensation and reevap¬ 
oration also occur was indicated by Taylor’s results with Na 
atoms on rock salt. Since both these phenomena occur, the 
nature of their influence on the accommodation coefficient must 
next be deterniined. Some important information is yielded 
in this direction by the experiments of Roberts.” Roberts 
studied the accommodation coefficients for fine W and Ni 
wires, using He gas. He utilized for the analysis of his data 
Jfnudsen’s®^ equations for the case of a fine wire in a large cylinder 
(see Sec. 80). He worked, however, with outgassed surfaces, 
in very pure He, the metal being denuded of surface films of 
gases by flashing at a high temperature. In this way he was 
able to study o as a function of the gas adsorption on the surface, 
both for a‘relatively smooth wire and for a roughened one. If 
To is the temperature of the molecules coming from the gas 
{i.e., the cold cylinder walls), T 2 is the temperature of the wire, 
and Ti, T 2 ", . ■ . , Ta” is the temperature of the molecule 
rebounding from the wire after 1, 2, . . . , n collisions with it, 
then 


Ta' - To = aCTa - To), 

Ta" - To = o(Ta - TaO, 

Ta" - Ta^"-” = a{T^ - T2<"-»). 

If one call Un the accommodation coefficient observed for a 
molecule that has rebounded n times with the surface Ta before 
escaping, one has 

Ta" — To = a„(Ta — To) by definition of a„, 

whence 

c„ = 1 - (1 - a"). 

This is the equation used by Knudsen for the measurement of 
n. If one knows the value of a, and computes the values of a„ 
for n = 1, 2, 3, etc., then for an observed a„ one can estimate 
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roughly the relative numbers of molecules that have made one 
and two, two and three, impacts with the surface. Roberts 
observed for He on W the followii^ values: 

Measured c: . 


Clean Su&rics 
0 07 
0 12 
0 18 


Diktt Surtacb 
0 19 
0 40 
0 55 


The values of a for the smooth surface increase from 0.07 to 
0.18 on prolonged healing of the wire, which increases surface 
roughness. A clean wire that is heated only briefly gives the 
values of 0.07; and, if dirty, of 0.19. If the changes in the clean- 
surface values are due to increased roughness, it can be shown 
that the clean-surface value 0.12 corresponds to dn due to mole¬ 
cules for which have n « 2, and have a value of n = 3. 
If these values are used, then the computed values for a clean 
and dirty smooth surface are 0.05 and 0.19. The value of 0.55for 
a rough dirty surface indicates that J 5 of the molecules escape 
with n 3 and M wth n = 4. These values enable one to 
calculate a for smooth clean and dirty surfaces of 0.05 and O.IS. 
Thus these values for n enable one to interpret the results in 
terms of a about 0.05 for a clean smooth surface and 0.19 for a 
dirty one. The supposedly clean and smooth surfaces were not 
absolutely smooth, but, according to Roberts, they set an upper 
limit which is not off by more than a factor of 2. The values 
for Ni were 0.085 clean and 0.20 after standing. As the values 
for the dirty surfaces should be independent of Ni and W, the 
value 0.20 for the dirty surface is practically constant. The 
value for clean Ni is, however, 0.08 relative to a value between 
0.05 and 0.07 for W. Roberts then points out that specularly 
reflected atoms do not contribute to the energy exchange. He 
therefore attempts to explain the value of a observed, assuming 
that those molecules diffusely reflected leave in temperature 
equilibrium with, the surface. This identifies a with what is 
here termed Maxwell’s /. (See page 323, where Smoluchowski 
makes the same assumptions.) Actually the / observed is 
usually nearly 1 while a is distinctly less than 1, and Roberts 
theory is incorrect. Roberts also tests Baule’s theory for the 
value of 0 in the case of He on Ni and W. Since the mass 
ratios enter into a on this theory, calculation shows that a for 
He on Ni is about twice the value experimentally observed. 
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Thus Baule’s-theory is inadequate, as was to be expected as it 
ignores too many structural features. In a later paper Roberts 
shows that for He on W the value of a decreases with tempera¬ 
ture. It is 0.057 at 295° abs. and 0.047 at 190° abs. and 0.025 at 
79° abs. It may be 0 at 0° abs. 

Aside from the information gained about the effect of adsorbed 
gas layers and the values of n, the paper brings out an important 
point. It indicates that in one of those cases where much 
specular reflection might be found, i.e., He on a clean metal 
surface, the value of a is surprisingly low. This makes it clear 
that, if one wishes to understand what occurs at surfaces, 
measurements of f, a, and perhaps adsorption should be made 
on the same surface under comparable conditions. Since a and 
/ must be related in some fashion, it is only by such studies that 
these conditions can really be understood. 

For the case where values of a are found that are less than 
the values of Maxwell’s f, it must mean that either (1) it takes 
fewer collisions to wipe out a previous momentum than it does 
to alter the energy, or (2) the time of lingering on condensation 
is great enough in such cases to alter the directional velocity 
distribution but not great enough to alter the energy values by 
the full amount found for equilibrium. In general it would be 
easier from a classical mechanical point of view to consider that 
diffuse reflection can take place without condensation and reevap¬ 
oration {i.e., as might be the case for slight surface roughness) 
and explain the differences and values of a and / in terms of the 
number of impacts to gain equilibrium. This is doubtless 
the correct interpretation, for, as will be seen, in some cases 
the actual time of hngering becomes comparable with the time 
of an elastic impact. 

D. The Adsorption of Molecules .—In the problem of adsorption 
on surfaces the situation is almost as complex and the experi¬ 
mental data fully as incomplete and unsatisfactory as in the case 
of/and a, owing to the difficulty of working with clean and known 
surfaces. In one sense the problem is simpler, inasmuch as 
one is deahng with a question which permits of classical approach 
in that condensed molecules on a surface may be treated as a 
sort of two-dimensional liquid in interaction with its vapor. 
Such a viewpoint enables one to overlook much of the doubtful 
mechanical picture and to deal with energy relations of which 
one can be reasonably sure. 
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The question of condensation on surfaces in the case of molecu¬ 
lar beams was first raised by R. W. Wood’* in what he called 
diffuse reflection of atoms from walls. Shortly after Wood’s 
work, Knudsen” also published a paper on this subject. Then 
followed a scries of researches by Langmuir’®-*®-*' on adsorption 
which connected diffuse reflection with adsorption. Langmuir 
thus extended the theory of adsorption to cover diffuse reflection. 
In this generalization Langmuir doubtless went further than he 
was justified m doing, in asserting that all diffuse reflection 
was due to a condensation and reevaporation process, and that 
molecules all condensed for some average time t on the surface, 
thereupon reevaporating. In making this claim, Langmuir 
was actually focusing attention on a series of phenomena where 
the condensation was important and did occur. Actually, as 
Clausing” shows in his paper, Langmuir recognized the possibility 
of specular reflection and of random scattering on reflection 
without condensation. Langmuir, however, focused attention 
on the condensation phenomena and did not consider the cases 
he mentioned. From what has gone before on specular reflection 
and in the case of diffuse reflection from the values of the accom¬ 
modation coefficient, it is clear that true condensation for an 
appreciable average time r on a surface does not occur in all 
cases. If r exceeded several molecular vibrations, which occur 
in a solid in about 10“*’ sec., there would be no specular reflection 
and the accommodation coefiBcient would be unity. If the heat 
of condensation is considerable, i.e., if there are surface forces 
on the molecules of a gas such that the energy of agitation at a 
given temperature is of the order of the potential energy of the 
condensed molecules, larger values of r can be expected. If the 
heat of condensation is somewhat less than the energy of agitation 
there will be some condensation, but the average life on the 
surface r (time of lingering) will be quite short. As varying 
conditions of gas pressure, temperature, surface covering, and 
gas species uted can extend the relative energies of agitation and 
condensation over an enormous range, one may expect t to vary 
from values equal to the time of an elastic impact with the 
surface to a time involving perhaps hours, corresponding to a 
stable condensed film. As regards the smaller values of r, 
enough has been said in what has ^ne before, for the values of 
/ and a observed indicate their existence. One is now interested 
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in the evaluation of r and in relating it to the energies of condensa¬ 
tion and the behavior of adsorbed surface layers. 

Following the theory that Langmuir developed as a result of his 
studies, others carried the work farther. Wertenstein®^ in 1923 
measured r for mercury atoms on glass and evolved a theory. In 
1924 FrenkeF® developed a theory of the phenomenon differing 
in some important details from Langmuir’s. Langmuir had 
assumed that the forces of adsorption were localized at certain 
active regions of the surface lattice and had developed his theory 
from this point of view. There is evidence that on clean out- 
gassed metal surfaces the condensation may be governed by 
such considerations. Frenkel studied the condensation, assum¬ 
ing that the condensed molecules formed a mobile sort of two- 
dimensional gas phase on the surface. In the cases where 
surface forces were not great, t would not be expected to be 
large and no condensate could form under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. If, however, the beam was so dense that with the 
mobility on the surface one or more atoms on the surface could 
unite to form molecules or agglomerations which did riot so 
readily evaporate {i.e., for which the time of lingering, r', was 
greater) before the atoms evaporated, a monomolecular layer 
could form and be stable. This theory was treated in detail 
in the first edition of this book. Both Langmuir’s theory and 
Frenkel’s theory lead to the expectation that the question of 
the formation of a deposit at a given temperature must depend 
on the density of the impinging molecular or atomic beam. 
This expectation was in part substantiated by a beautifully 
simple experiment of Chariton and Semenov.'*^ Volmer and 
Estermann,^'^ Volmer, and others indicated that the assump¬ 
tion of the motion of the molecules over the solid surface actually 
took place as postulated by Frenkel in cases investigated by 
them. In these cases the surface was probably covered w'ith 
a monomolecular gas film on which the metal atoms moved. 
In 1926 Cockcroft,®® in a splendid series of experiments, verified 
the findings of Chariton and Semenov and of Volmer and 
Estermann and established Frenkel’s theory in a semi-quanti- 
tative fashion. In 1928 Hiickel, in his book on adsorption, 
treated the problem exhaustively from a thermodynamical point 
of view, using the concept of a two-dimensional gas. Finally 
a series of very exhaustive studies by Clausing,®® both experi¬ 
mental and theoretical, have appeared in which direct measure- 
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ments of the time of adsorption on clean outgassed surfaces 
were made for certain gases in such a fashion that Frenkel's 
niechamsm did not come into play. While definite results were 
obtained, they again indicate the technical complexity of an 
experimental study and the inability to generalize. Each result 
depends on the circumstances attending it and gives information 
as to what has happened in that case but does not lead to a 
general picture. The theoretical situation is the same as that 
found in the study of the real gas laws, there being in reality 
no single and complete law as more suitable data appear, but in 
reality a special law for each type of gas. In the present case 
the variations in behavior are in the first-order terms, but are 
more difficult to study, in that the results are harder to obtain 
and their significance is more doubtful in view of the impossi¬ 
bility of controlling surface conditions. 

In this edition of the book Frenkel's derivation will not be 
given. The theory will be developed in a preliminary fashion 
following the more rigorous discussion of Clausing, and the two 
theories, that of Langmuir and that of Frenkel, will be given in 
the form of the final equations only, their merits being discussed 
in the light of experiment. 

The discussion as to the nature of the average time spent on 
the surface (time of adsorption or tune of lingering) must begin 
with the well-known law that the number of molecules v striking 
a cm’ of surface per second is » = twi/4, where u is the average 
velocity, not necessarily the € of Maxwell's law. This law, 
according to Clausing, is independent of the distribution of t)clonit«s 
and of intermolecular impacts but does require the cosine law of 
scaHering or emission from the surface. Consider an enclosed 
volume V with a surface S exposed to the gas, then one can write 
an equation 


inuSX “ Vnu 
4 

in which X is a quantity which defines the average path length 
of the molecules in the gas space between collisions with the wall. 
This follows since Vnu is the total distance covered by all the 
molecules in V per second, while nuS/i is the total number 
of impacts on the walls of these same molecules; thus X = 
Vnu/(}f^nuS),i.e., a sort of free path. The equation may be written 
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= Yn. 

4 u 


Here the quantity a = \/u represents the time which the mole¬ 
cules leaving the walls consume on the average between successive 
collisions with the walls. Hence Snua/A = Vn represents the 
total time per second which the molecules spend in the container. 
The equations above simplify to X = AV/S which is precisely 
the equation deduced on page 42 originally due to Clausius 
and depends on the cosine law but not the distribution law. In 
studies of absorption, X should be made as small as possible, which 


4 V 

can also mean that er = - should be as small as possible. This 

u o 

means that not only must a- be small, but it must be small 
compared to the time Tc which is the average time that the 
molecules linger on the surface. The ratio between a and in 
equilibrium is obviously proportional to the ratio between Vn, 
the number of molecules in the gas phase, and aS, the number 
adsorbed on the surface, a representing the number of adsorbed 
molecules per cm^ of surface, hence 


Since a = 


4 F 
u s ’ 


whence 


^ = Z!?. 

Te Sa 


4F 

USTc 


Vn , 1 

= -jT-, and V = -run, 
Sa’ 4 


a = VTe. 

This very simple relation represents a very important law. It 
shows that in a wall bombarded by v molecules per cm^ per 
second, a, the number per cm^ on the wall at any time, is given 
by VTe where represents the average time of lingering or sojourn 
in the adsorbed state. It is interesting to note that this gives a 
very broad definition of adsorption such that, if is of the order 
of 10-13 

sec., specularly reflected molecules are adsorbed in this 
sense. This broad conception will be utilized hereafter, and it 
is clear that it does not in this regard conflict with data on a and/. 

This law is independent of pressure, nature of impacts among 
the molecules in the gas phase, and of the distribution law. It 
does depend on the assumption of the cosine law of emission 
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from the surface and on the assumption that the velocity dis¬ 
tribution of molecules leaving the surface is isotropic in space. 
Both of these assumptions are required to maintain consistency 
with the second law of thermodynamics. The law is particularly 
important, as it shows that the cosine law as an equilibrium 
law inevitably leads to an average time of lingering on the 
surface, though this time may be very short and of the order 
of the time of elastic impact. Whether this law can be extended 
to non-equilibrium cosine distribution, t.e., the Knudsen law of 
Fraser is not certain as the deduction given covers equilibrium 
only. It is clear that it cannot extend to specular reflection. 
Thus specular reflection, where it occurs, excludes even this 
broad interpretation of condensation. Hence it is seen that 
irrespective of hypotheses peculiar to any special theory, there 
is a true average time of lingering for any surface in equilibrium, 
although the number of molecules on a unit area of surface, a, 
may be complicated by the fact that o is a function of the density 
of molecules on the surface («.?., as in Frenkel's theory). Thus 
the problem involved in a study of adsorption is that of ascer¬ 
taining the relations between a and m for di^crent cases. There 
is, of course, the possibility of conducting experiments so that 
molecules on the surface do not interact with each other (i.e., 
In which a is so small that molecules never get near enough to 
influence each other). In this case the relationship between a, 
V, and T, is exceptionally simple, and, if a and v can be evaluated, 
T, can be measured. This Clausing later does by a direct but 
complicated investigation. 

The fact that an adsorption time is defined as above leads to a 
study of other times of adsorption which have been assumed. 
Consider a surface which has adsorbed a molecules per cm* and 
is in statistical equilibrium with the gas space. In the time 
dt, vdt molecules strike the surface and of these one may assume 
that the fraction p are specularly reflected. By specular reflec¬ 
tion is meant ail emission c4 individual molecules in which the 
characteristics of emergence are determined by the characteristics 
of impact. All other emission is called diffuse, whether it is a 
reflection or an adsorption and subsequent emission. Thus the 
p here used is in reality Maxwell’s (1 — /). Hence the number 
of molecules adsorbed in a time dt will be (1 — p)vdt = bo. It 
can be imagined as possible, starting at a time f = 0, to tag 
all the molecules that are inddent in an interval dl. By means 
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of such tags the molecules can then be identified, and one could 
determine b, the number left at any time, t, later. If one call 
Tvdt the probability that a molecule will leave the surface in a 
time element dt, then 

db = —bwdt, 

and if w is independent of t, one has at once that 

b = boe~“‘. 

If one call t the average time during which the bo molecules 
remain on the wall after impact, one has 



Thus w is the reciprocal of the average time t on the surface. 
Previously r* was defined as a = vr^, and, if reflection occurs, the 
number incident per second is not v but (1 — p)v. Since the 
average life of a molecule on the surface is t as deduced above, 
one must write that a = vt^ ~ (1 — p)vt, so that t* = (1 — p)r. 
Actually r, is inferred from a, so that the real time of sojourn is 
r = T,(l - p). 

According to Clausing these generalizations hold if the mole¬ 
cules influence one another on the surface, as dt is chosen so 
small that the effect may be considered negligible since bo is 
infinitesimal. It is, however, essential that all adsorbed mole¬ 
cules be identical since otherwise there would be different values 
of w for each kind. In practice either on Langmuir’s theory 
of certain special privileged positions on the lattice or on Frenkel’s 
theory of greater t for agglomerated molecules, this is not the 
case, and it is probable that the conditions in reality are more 
complex than the simple considerations envisage. Langmuir’s 
approach in the study of the subject differed from that of Knud- 
sen and Wood. The latter assumed that a critical temperature 
Tn for condensation for a substance A on a surface B existed. 
If T, the temperature, of A, was greater than Tn, according to 
them, condensation could not occur; while if T < Tn, condensa¬ 
tion occurred. Langmuir assumed that condensation occurred 
for all substances, even though only for a short time. If the view 
of Knudsen and Wood were correct, the number of molecules 
striking the surface, and those reflected, would be equal until 
the critical temperature Tn is reached. On Langmuir’s theory 
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of condensation and reevaporation, the incoming molecules 
are not directly related in number to the evaporating molecules, 
•which are governed by the temperature of the surface and the 
ciiance of reevaporation. Under these circumstances, it is 
conceivable that at 7* > Tn, i- can become so great that condensa¬ 
tion will occur despite this fact. This view, that condensation 
depends on the density of the impinging molecules and that T, 
is a function of this quantity, has now been established beyond 
question by the experiments of Chariton and Semenov,^* 
Estermann,^^ and Cockcroft.** Langmuir later studied the 
isotherms for the adsorption of the permanent gases on Pt, 
glass, and mica. The results lead to an equation for condensa¬ 
tion on glass and mica identical in form with one deduced by 
Huckel which will later be ^ven. To this theory Langmuir 
added the idea that it was only at certain points, t per cm* in 
number, in the lattice that molecules could be adsorbed. If 
molecule stnkes a point at which adsorption is impossible, 

' 13 reflected. If it strikes one of the t points which is unoc¬ 
cupied, it has a chance o of being adsorbed and 1 — a of being 
reflected. Actually Langmuir sets a as equal to unity. Hence 
the coefficient of reflection is composed of two parts. Call 
f the fraction of cells occupied to the stationary state. Then 

p •= f + (1 — a)(i — i"). Since f = a/t, one hasr, = ^1 — 

and c = 60 that o = vaTi/(ycrT + i)- If »■ is small 

then a* = .pot, and if p is lar^e the layer becomes monomolecular, 
i.e., a = i. The time ar is the average time of adsorption of 
molecules falling on a clean surface. The value of ar for various 
gases and surfaces has been determined by Langmuir and is 
summarized in Clausing’s article. The values range from 10”* 
to 10~*. The results, contrary to expectation, show i to depend 
on temperature, which is not consistent with the concept of i. 
Thus, while in detail the theory of Langmuir is wanting, the 
values of ar inferred probably correctly represent the order 
of magnitude of the time of adsorption, since, as p decreases, 
the ideal conditions defining r are more and more nearly given 
by the fundamental relation o = par. 

From the laws of statistical mechanics, Jaquet^* and HiickeP* 
have shown that u is given by an expression of the form: 
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C - 


Tc — 




kT — 


■J’ 

Vf 


RT 



Here C is a constant; T is the absolute temperature; is the 
average time of adsorption in seconds; k = R/Na., where B is 
the gas constant per mole; and Na the Avogadro number, is 
the energy of an adsorbed molecule which in general is less than 
0, 4> = Na<I>, and u = — 4>, the heat of adsorption per mole. 
For A 2 on mica, Langmuir sets t = 1.79 X 10^^ C = 1.22 X 10“^ 
and u = 1,500. Wertenstein®* found for Hg on glass the value 
of T, at 21'’C. to be 1.08 X 10~® sec. Frenkel, from statistical 
reasoning,^® obtains the relation that 


Te 


4 > n 

Toe = Toe®^, 


where to is the period of oscillation of the surface molecules of 
the lattice surface. There is only one essential difference between 
Frenkel’s equation and that of Langmuir and Hiickel beyond 
the value of the constants of the factor multiplying the expo¬ 
nential, and that is that this factor in Frenkel’s theory is inde¬ 
pendent of T, while, on Hvickel’s theory, it varies as l/'v/T- 
Cockcroft has tested Frenkel’s theory for Cd on Cu between 
—90 and — 150°C. and finds it to hold satisfactorily, giving a 
value of Ml = «o + Ami of 5,680 cal. per mole. Here Mo is the 
heat of adsorption of a single Cd atom on Cu, and Amj is the 
energy of dissociation for a pair of Cd atoms on the surface. 
At — 100°C., Ti was found equal to 3.4 X 10“* sec., where ti is 
somewhat different from Te, depending on the formation of pairs. 
Cockcroft finds, however, that this does not establish Frenkel’s 
theory that the paired atom is the stabilizing feature, since any 
grouping of atoms would give an analogous result but with differ¬ 
ent constants. From the small value of the heat of adsorption 
of 5,680 cal., compared with the heat of sublimation of Cd, 
which is 32,000 cal., Cockcroft concludes that smaller aggregates 
may play a role rather than larger ones. There may of course 
be no formation of pairs involved at all in this case, Mi being 
sensibly equal to Mo. The range of temperatures studied is too 
small to give any decision between the Frenkel and the Langmuir- 
Hiickel theories. Cockcroft further shows that the outgassed 
surfaces give far better condensation, as is to be expected, and 
it was clearly shown that Ui for Cd on a pure outgassed Ag 
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surface was distinctly greater than for a gas-coated Cu surface. 
The effect of surface contamination on the values of «i was also 
shown by Cockcroft for the case of the condensation of Cd on 
Cu at different temperatures. 

A direct attempt at the measurement of r, was made by Claus¬ 
ing’* on a suggestion by Holst. A vertical molecular beam 
struck a rapidly rotating horizontal plate. The molecules of 
this beam were adsorbed on the plate and carried along in the 
direction of rotation and reemitted to a cooled surface. The 
horizontal displacement of the condensate from the point of 
impact could then be measured. From the speed of rotation 
it should be possible to infer the average time of adsorption. 
Clausing used Cd vapor on glass, picein (a wax), mica, and 
copper. Owing to the monventum imparted to the molecules 
by the disc on emission, there was a displacement of the beam. 
This displacement masked any adsorption time of less than 10“’ 
sec., as the momentum imparted caused a displacement of the 
same order of magnitude. Thus, at 200^K, Clausing was only 
able to state that for all these surfaces t» was less than 10“* 
sec. Clausing also calculated r« for some data given by Becker'* 
for alkali atoms on oxidized and clean surfaces of W. Becker 
finds a to correspond to a monomolecular layer or in some cases 
a thicker layer. For layers where a is that for a monomolecular 
layer r, is not 0 and the values of t, between 700 and 910®K 
range from about 600 to 18 sec. 

Clausing*® then devised and carried out a most ingenious but 
difficult measurement of the time of adsorption of various gases, 
A, Ne, and Nj, on clean glass surfaces. The method was to 
admit the gases suddenly to perfectly clean outgassed capillary- 
tube surfaces at such low pressures that interactions between 
adsorbed atoms on the surface could not occur. From the theory 
of the flow of gases through lubes at low pressures, the effect 
of the time of adsorption on the flow can be computed and 
compared to the flow under equilibrium conditions, when as many 
molecules reevaporate as condense. These measurements ena¬ 
bled him, as a result of a theory for which there is no space 
in this text, to evaluate t» and to find the law of adsorption. 
The study consists of measuring the increase in pressure with 
time in a vessel as a result of the flow from another vessel at a 
very low pressure of the gas through a clean outgassed capillary 
tube. The curve of pressure variation permits of the evaluation 
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of I, the average time required for a molecule to traverse the 
capillary, t is related to r* by the equation 



where r is the radius of the tube, L its length, and u is the average 
molecular velocity. With A and No the results were not repro¬ 
ducible despite the greatest pains to get uniformly clean surfaces. 
A final technique, which w'as believed to be without serious 
defects, enabled the temperature variation of to be measured. 
For A on glass between 78 and 98°K, he obtained 

3^800 

re ^ 1.7 X 

with Te at 78° about 75 X 10“^ sec. and at 90° about 3.1 X 10“® 
sec. For Nz no results are reported, and for Ne on glass at 78 
and 90°K r* was less than 10”'' sec. Using a modification which 
enabled a wire of W to be used in the tube, preliminary results 
showed that A on W had a value of r* about 1,000 times as great 
as on glass. The movement of the adsorbed molecules over the 
surface of the glass did not influence these measurements. 

The theory of the flow through capillary tubes for the case 
where is so short that it does not influence the flow gives the 
average time t for a molecule to get through the tube as t = 
L^firu, where L is the length, r the radius, and u the velocity 
of the molecules. This law holds only for gas pressures so low 
that molecules do not collide with each other, and if the cosine 
law of diffuse scattering holds. In these experiments A and 
Ne were used with glass tubes at such a temperature that 
was negligible. The temperatures were room temperatures 
which gave an estimated r,, for A on glass of 10”'^ sec. The aver¬ 
age velocity u, derived from the observed flow, lay within the 
limit of error of 2 per cent in respect to that calculated from the 
Maxwell distribution law. Thus Clausing believes that he has 
tested the distribution and the cosine law of reflection simul¬ 
taneously to a high degree of precision. This verification of 
Maxwell’s law is interesting but is of the same type as that given 
by Knudsen from effusion (see Sec. 79). 

Thus it is clear from the discussion which has preceded that 
m general the interaction of molecules with surfaces represents 
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a very widely differing range of manifestations, which is particu¬ 
larly sensitive to surface conditions, nature of gases and surfaces, 
and temperatures. Definite evidence exists for some types of 
specular reflection. In other cases there is diffuse reflection 
without temperature equilibrium with the surface, with t, 
so short that it can be set equal to the time of impact. Finally 
in many cases there is an actual time of sojourn, r,, of atoms or 
molecules on surfaces in the form of an adsorbed layer which 
may vary from sec. to hundreds of seconds. It also appears 
that in some cases the molecules are free to move or creep over 
the surface and that the formation of groups influences the 
adsorption by prolonging t,. In other cases it is probable that 
molecules or atoms are adsorbed at certain points in the surface 
lattice and this presents a complicating influence in that it gives 
multiple values of r, for the same atoms for different points on 
the surface. Real progress in this field is, however, exceedingly 
difficult because of its complexity and because of the practical 
impossibility of knowing the nature of the surfaces worked with. 
One must finally conclude that no one of the various generaliza¬ 
tions made in the early days of study are universally applicable, 
though moat of them are correctly conceived to explain the situa¬ 
tions from which they were inferred. Thus again one sees the 
futility of emphatic generalizations in the absence of adequate 
experimental data. 

82. The Absolute Manometer.**—The considerations thus far 
dealt with have shown that for very low pressures where the dis¬ 
tance covered by the molecules is large compared with the dis¬ 
tance between surfaces, conditions arise that somewhat simplify 
the kinetic-theory treatment of the phenomena. In the preced¬ 
ing sections the flow of gases through tubes has been investigated 
as weE as the transport of heat from one surface to another. The 
former phenomenon at the low pressures gave the volume of gas 
flowing through per unit-pressure difference as independent of 
psessuie. The heat coadnetTOn between paiahel plates at the 
low pressures was, however, proportional to the pressure. It 
might be asked how the momentum transfer normal to the sur¬ 
faces varies with the pressure of the gas. Investigation will show 
that it is proportional to the pressure. If this momentum trans¬ 
fer could be accurately measured in terms of mechanical force, 
it is possible that this would be a method of accurately measuring 
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low pressures. This, in fact, Knudsen has achieved, and it is 
of interest to give here the theory of the absolute manometer of 
Knudsen. , 

To study momentum transfer, Knudsen makes use of the fact 
that the molecules leaving a heated surface have a higher velocity 
than those leaving a cool surface. Thus there will be a force 
between the two surfaces, and this can be measured by a sensitive 
balance. 

Such forces have been in the past called radiometric forces, as 
they were then identified with the forces acting in the Crookes 
radiometer. In the latter instrument vanes blackened on 
one side, suspended in an evacuated chamber, were shown to 
have forces exerted on them when illuminated with radiant energy 
on the blackened side. Concerning the theory of such radiom¬ 
eters more will be said later. Here it may be mentioned that 
these phenomena are differentiated from the Knudsen case 
because they take place at much higher pressures, that is, well 
above 0.001-mm pressure. The effect at the higher pressures 
turns out to be, in reality, an edge effect, as long before postu¬ 
lated by Maxwell,'® and not a surface effect, as in Knudsen’s case. 

Assume two plates Ai and A 2 of different temperatures. It is 
also to be assumed that their area is large compared to the dis¬ 
tance between them, which is, in turn, small compared with the 
mean free path of the molecules {i.e., less than one-tenth the 
mean free path). It is assumed that Ai has a higher tempera¬ 
ture than Ai, and that hence the molecules leaving Ai have a 
velocity ci greater than ci, that of the molecules leaving A 2 . 
Assume that there are Ni molecules per cm® of velocity compo¬ 
nents directed towards A 2 from Ai, whose average value is ci 
and whose average squared value is Gi®. Similarly, assume there 
are Ni molecules per cm® leaving A 2 with velocity components 
towards Ai of average velocity ci and of average squared velocity 
G 2 ®. It is then possible to get the number striking the surfaces 
per unit time and hence the momentum transfer per second, or 
the force per unit area. If one had considered the molecules 
which had velocity ci components towards Ai as well as away 
from it in an equilibrium case with A 2 absent, the number would 
have been 2Nx and the pressure would have been given by 
iwGi®. Now the pressure on A 2 is caused by only the mole- 



cules moving towards ylt, hence the pressure due to these mole¬ 
cules on Aj is the molecules losing their energy on 

striking the surface. On the other hand, by similar reasoning, 
At receives ^NmGt^ from the molecules leaving Aj and striking 
A 1 with a velocity fj. The net momentum transfer to the two 
surfaces per cm* per second, and hence the force.between them, 
will be the sum of these two, and thus K', the pressure between 
the plates, is K' =>= As was shown in 

See. 80, the quantities N\Ci and N^t must be related by the 
expression NiCi = NiCi when equilibrium exists. Again, if 
the number of molecules outside the plates and their average 
velocity are designated by Wc then, as was shown in Sec. 80, 
NiCi = NiSi = yiNS. Outside the plates the pressure is 
P ~ y^NmG^. The force outside per cm* is then the pressure 
outside, which is p, and the resulting force K acting on the plates 
per cm*, that is, the force measured, is K' — p. This gives at 
once that 

K-K'-p-^ p(— - 1^. 

and substituting for p and K', 

I NCP J 

Using the relation between ATif,, iV,cj, and iVff, 



Now G/c ~ \/3t/ 8 (see Sec. 35), and the question arises whether 
this relation also holds for Gj/ci and Gj/cj. Where the difference 
of ft and Cs is small this can be assumed to hold. Hence one may 
write G/c = Gi/ci «= Gi/cv The rebilon. then, takes the {onn 

Whether Gi is equal to the temperature of the surface Gi and 
whether Gx is equal to Gt' is certainly doubtful. In^^any case 

\ 
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Gi' > Gi > Gs > Gi for such cases as the quantity Gi is assumed 
greater than G 2 . As was the case in Sec. 80, one may assume the 
existence of an accommodation coefficient a. Then, as in that 
section, one has the conditions 

Gi — Go a,{6i — Gj) 
and 

Gi = Gi ”1“ atfii — Gi). 

Thus, through addition, Gi + G 2 = Gi' + Gi. As it was 
assumed that the gas about both plates was in temperature 
equilibrium with A 2 , then G = Gi. Making use of this and of 
the relation above, one gets K in the form 


Again, 


h -£l_ in 

V Ci’ ^iTi 


Gi 

Gi 


where Ti and Ti are the absolute temperatures of the plates 
AI and At. Thus K == “■ pressure p = 

in dynes per cm^. For small temperature differ- 


2K 


(Jp.-) 

ences this changes to the simple form 


j-r p Ti — Ti Ti , 2 

A = -I —jT— or p = — y - dynes per cm*. 

Thus by knowing Ti and Ti and measuring K one obtains the 
pressure. It is also seen that the momentum transfer per unit 
time K is proportional to the pressure. 

The theory was tested experimentally by using a heated strip 
of platinum opposite and near one side of a platinum vane sus¬ 
pended at its center by a wire. The force constant of the torsion 
balance could be determined from its period of oscillation. 
The suspended vane had a mirror fastened to the suspension by 
which its deflection could be measured. The temperature of 
the suspended vane was that of the room. The other strip, 
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representing Ai, was heated electrically and its temperature 
determined by its resistance, as it formed one arm of a \Vheat- 
stoneVbridge. An example of the results obtained in air for 
plates 0.55 mm apart is given below- First are given Ti and Tt. 
Tt was measured at the beginning of each experiment before 
heating Ti, on Ti. From the equation the pressure was calcu¬ 
lated from the observed deflections. The pressure, as is seen, 
is quite constant. The average value 2.28 dynes per cm* is to be 
compared with gage measurements which gave the air pressure as 
0.20 dyne per cm* and the vapor pressure of the Hg at this 
temperature as 2.04 dynes per cm*, the sum giving the observed 
pressure as 2.24 dynes per cm* in good agreement with the 
absolute manometer. 


u 

h 

p 

31 7 

23 4 

2 31 

73 3 

23 5 

2 30 

118 0 

23 7 

2 45 

155 5 

24 1 

2 32 

108 5 

24 7 

2 27 

233 0 
25.6 
2.20 

tl 

252.0 

274 5 

200.5 

328 0 

351 0 

376.2 

u 

26.7 

28 0 

29 6 

31 7 

34 2 

37.2 

p- 

2 10 

2 21 

2 20 

2.23 

2 27 

2.31 


The experiments show that this gage does give good results 
when the conditions are fulfilled that L, the mean free path, is 
large compared with the distance between the plates. In the 
original article more precise forms of the apparatus are described 
and realms of applicability are discussed. For the scope of this 
text, however, the material given suffices. 

In a later article, von Smoluchowski*® discusses and revises 
Knudsen’s theory of the absolute manometer. He points out 
that if this theory using the Maxwell factor / is applied one has 

Knudsen’s expression for the force K = "" 1 j- Ifj 

ever, the accommodation coefficient a is used, this equation 
is only an approximation. Complicated considerations, for 
which there is no room in this text, taking into account the fact 
that when a is less than unity it is necessary to deal with four 
velocities instead of two, lead to a new equation. This takes 
the form below, which, as is seen, includes the accommodation 
coefficient: 
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1 - 


4(2 




When a is unity it goes over into the first expression. * 

83. Thermal Transpiration.^’—If two vessels are filled with 
gas at atmospheric pressures and they are connected by a tube 
with a diameter large compared to the mean free path, it is usually 
assumed that if one vessel is warmer than the other the pressures 
will be the same in both vessels, 
although the densities vary in¬ 
versely as the absolute tempera¬ 
tures, that is, in Fig. 50 on one side 
of the partition A one has a volume 
7i, a temperature Ti, a pressure 
pi, and a density pi, while on the 
other side the temperature is Tz, the 
pressure pi, the density p 2 , and the 
volume V 2 . Except for the small region of transition of tempera¬ 
ture near ^4, it is asserted on the basis of observation that pi/p 2 = 1 
and that pi/p 2 = T^/Ti. This fact appears to be in conflict with 
the kinetic-theory assumptions. Suppose that the temperature 
difference Ti to T 2 could be sharply confined to the plane at A. 
The kinetic theory would lead one to expect that, since Ci is the ve¬ 
locity equivalent to Ti, and Cs that equivalent to T 2 , the equilibri¬ 
um would demand WiCi = N 2 C 2 - This means that WiCi/iV 2 C 2 = 1. 
Multiplying both sides of the equation by ci/c 2 one has at once 
that NiCi^/N 2 C 2 ^ = C 1 /C 2 and thus that pi/p 2 = y/ Ti/T-z- But 
this is in contradiction to the first statement that pi/p 2 = 1- 
Obviously, both of these statements cannot be true at once. If 
the kinetic theory is to be correct, it must be shown that the 
two deductions are not incompatible. The discrepancy is 

* In a later paper Knudsen®^ develops the theory for the torsion on the 
absolute vane radiometer at very low pressures. This is a torsion balance 
having two Pt stripe with accommodation coefficients a/ and a" on two 
sides of each strip in such a fashion as to cause rotation. The pressure 
difference on the two sides of a strip p' — p" is given by the relation 


Vi 

yz 

Pj 

1 

\ Pz 

: 

1 '^z 

Pi 

Pz 


A 

Fia. 50. 


P' 


p" = 


1 Ti-To 


(a/ — Oi")- 


1 + 5(a,' + an 


Ti - To 


Ti being the absolute temperature of the strip and To that of the large gas 
space surrounding the strips and vane. 
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cleared up when it is remembered that, in practice, one does 
not have an abrupt change in temperature at ordinary pressures. 
There always exists a transitional layer many mean free paths 
long in which the equilibrium mechanism may be very com¬ 
plex, and it is probable that the reactions of the walls enter 
in. Osborne Reynolds** was the first to see the consequences 
of these considerations and to grasp the r61e played by the 
walls. It was he who gave the name thermal transpiration 
to the phenomenon. If by some manner the temperature 
transition could be made quite abrupt, then the second law 
stated, that A^iCi = NtCi, must prevail and the conditions 
should be different. Such conditjons would exist at low pres¬ 
sures where the temperature differences over a mean free path 
begin to be significant. Again, as in all such phenomena, 
the walls play a large r6le, and assist in maintaining large gradi¬ 
ents over a mean free path. The proof of the kinetic-theory 
assumption must lie in phenomena taking place when two bodies 
of gas are connected by a tube whose dimensions are small 
compared to the mean free path and in which there is a measur¬ 
able temperature gradient. In fact, it is observed that under 
these conditions pi is not equal to pt. A pressure difference is 
generated which depends on the pressure, molecular weight, 
coefficient of viscosity, and the diameter of the tube. The 
phenomenon can be made quite striking if a scries of tubes with 
constrictions be arranged between two volumes and the constric¬ 
tion on the same side be heated to a high temperature. With 
10 such tubes heated to SOO^C. each, Knudsen achieved a pres¬ 
sure in one bulb 10 times that in the other. At 3^-mm pressure 
of Hg, and even at 3.5-mm pressure of Hg, he was able to get a 
pressure difference of 3 mm Hg in the two vessels. If the two 
vessels be connected by a second unheated tube, this pressure 
difference will develop a flow of gas from one vessel to the other 
so long as the heating takes place. The direction of flow is from 
the region of lower to higher temperature. This must follow at 
once from the fact that such a flow builds up a pressure pi 
greater than p* in the ratio of y/Ti/Tz before the equilibrium is 
established. That the flow must go this way is seen at once 
also from the fact that Ni is proportional to pi and hence to 
l/Ti, while Ni is proportional to l/Tj. If Ti is greater than fj, 
then Ni is greater than Ni in the ratio Ti/Ti. The velocities ci 
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and Ci are, however, in the ratio -s/Ti/Ti, thus the product NiCi 
is less than iVaCa by the ratio V" Ti/Ti. Hence the flow will take 


place from cold to hot until the pressure ratio P 1 /P 2 = •>/ T 1 /T 2 
builds up to check it. In case this does not occur, the flow will 
continue indefinitely as long as the gradient exists. If a body 
could be constructed with capillaries of the order of 10~® cm, 
then temperature differences existing at atmospheric pressures 
should succeed in causing a transfer. Such capillaries actually 
do exist in porous clay vessels. If one of these be provided 
with a heating arrangement to warm the gas inside and then 
be sealed off so that its only outlet emerges through water, cold 
air from outside will pour in and will bubble out through the 
water. The pressures observed with strong heating may amount 
to several cm of Hg, and some 100 cm® of gas per minute can be 
made to pass through a bulk of 100-cm® volume. 

Thus the phenomenon of thermal transpiration is not an insig¬ 
nificant one, and, further, it results in completely removing the 
apparent paradox facing the kinetic theory by an analysis of 
what occurs in the region of the gradient. It is therefore worth 
while to study it briefly before closing the subject of low-pressure 
phenomena. To begin the analysis, the phenomenon may be 
regarded as follows: If a plate were placed in the tube, a pressure 
difference due to the difference between NiCi and NzCz would be 
set up. If the plate were free to move, it would encounter a force 
against the walls of the tube. From the kinetic theory it is seen 
that, even were the plate absent, the walls would receive a tan¬ 
gential force when the temperature gradient exists. To study this 
assume a tube with a mild temperature gradient down it such that 
the density does not change appreciably over points a few free 
paths apart. Then the molecules striking it from one direction 
(t.e., the warmer side) give it an impulse proportional to nci and 
those from the other direction give it an impulse proportional to 
W 2 . If the temperature gradient is small, the number of impacts 
dn which unit surface receives from the solid angle dw at an angle 


a is dn = ~Nc cos a. 
4a- 


Let it be assumed that dc/dl decreases in 


the direction of the tube, where dl is an element of length of the 
tube of the order of magnitude of the free path X. Here also 
c is the average velocity of the molecules in the cross section at 
the element, assuming c constant over the area of the cross 
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Bcction. Assume a rectangular coordinate system with origin 
at the surface. The I-axis is along the tube, and the z»axis 
is normal to the surface. The axis X of the solid angle makes an 
angle a with z and an angle fi with f, where X is the mean free 
path. The average velocity of the molecules will be the velocity 

corresponding to X, and this velocity is £ + ^X COS jS when a 
dS 

is to the right of the yz plane and £ — ^X cos /3 when it is to the 

left of this plane, if dc/dl is assumed negative. In this case X 
is small compared to the diameter of the tube. The momentum 
received per cm* of surface for impacts to the right of the cross 
section in the 1/2 plane for the solid angle do> is 


mdn^c + ^X cos 


cos d. 


From the opposite side of the plane the momentum received from 
a similar solid angle is 


— ^X cos ^ c 


The net momentum received per second per cm^from the gas as 
a whole for da is, therefore, 

dc 

dM’ = 2m dn^X cos* p, 


M' 


"•/s’ 


'r\ COS* pdn, 


if it be assumed that the molecules leaving the surface arc 
reflected equally in all directions. Putting the value of dn into 
M' and integrating for M', the expression is obtained: 


M' - 

Introducing Maxwell’s distribution of velocity then* 

• This step ia not obvious. Knudsen uses c. The product ede, he how¬ 
ever assumes, requires that the root-tnean-equare velocity C be implied To 
continue the use of the average velocity e, the expression must be multiphed 
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M - 

As Nmc\ = ij/O.SOOGT (see Sec. 59), where r]* is the coefficient of 
viscosity, this becomes 

nr _ —Siri) dc 

~ 128(0.30967) M’ 

This is the tangential force exerted by the gas on unit surface of 
the tube. If this force just balances the force of the molecules, 
equilibrium results and there is no streaming motion. Thus if 
there is no streaming in the tube 

2iri2M - = 0, 


where R is the radius of the tube. Whence the pressure gradient 
existing can be found at once as 


Now 


dp 


ZvT] dc 
64(0.30967)22 di' 

js rir^ 

' 'V’T \273po’ 


where T is the absolute temperature and po is the specific gravity 
of the gas at 0° for a pressure of 1 dyne per cm®. As ?? varies 
with the temperature, according to Sutherland’s formula one 
has 

1 + 4 - — 

v =- 

1 + y 


In gas, C = 83, vo = 841 X 10'®, and po = 88.62 X lO-^®. 
Also 


1 + 


C 

273 


+ 2 


can be set at 1.12 for two temperatures Ti = 800° and Tz = 300°,' 
whence solving, one has R^i = 0.0139. For R = 0.0187, 


* It is not clear which value for v is used. In later work Knudsen uses 
Chapman’s value, tj = 0.49iymcX. Hence too much emphasis must not be 
placed on numerical agreement. 
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for the temperature difference 500", pi — Pj = 371.9 dynes per 
cm*. With 10 such tubes in series separated by large-diameter 
tubes Pi — Pj “ 3,581 dynes per cm*. The observed pressure 
difference in an actual experiment gave pi — p 2 “ 3,693 dynes 
per cm*. 

As M is independent of pressure, this calculated pressure differ¬ 
ence should be independent of the absolute values of pi and pi. 
Experimentally, the observed pressure difference rapidly dimin¬ 
ishes with increasing p. 


S/OM /Kf/yow 

5 ^ 


FlO. SI. 


To explain this case, the hypothesis of equal numbers of 
impacts from both sides, used in amving at an expression for Af, 
must be given up. This change would be expressed by assuming 
that at higher pressures streaming actually occurs in the tube and 
that this streaming is of such a nature that the wall receives less 
momentum than through M, for it is obvious that, if and Nt 
were different, streaming would occur. Since this streaming 
goes from cold to hot, momentum due to the streaming gas would 
also reach the walls and this would be, in a sense, opposite to the 
momentum received due to ci being greater than Cj going from 
hot to cold. Also this streaming motion must progress in the 
direction of increasing temperatures, for it is in this direction that 
the walls act on the nearest gas layers with their tangential 
forces. As in equilibrium the gas mass as a whole must be at 
rest, there must therefore be a streaming on the inside of the tube 
in a sense opposite to the streammg along the tube walls, when this 
streaming along the tube walls occuis, for the streaming along the 
wall would build up a pressure difference, the pressure building up 
onthehotterside. The retumofthismovedgasmass which results 
from the walls, in view of the pressure difference built up, will 
naturally take place in the interior sections of the tube where the 
only resistance to overcome is the viscous action of the gas 
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(see Fig. 51). It is seen that if such an action takes place the 
pressures in the two vessels will be equal, while, owing to the 
difference between NiCi and N^cz, a streaming does take place. 
This, of course, will occur only at higher pressures. At the lower 
pressures, where the free paths begin to compare with the tube 
size, the simple equations deduced above hold, and a pressure 
difference will be maintained. 

The flow under these conditions may now be investigated 
quantitatively. It is first necessary to calculate M, the momen¬ 
tum transfer, which every cm- of the wall receives per second 
through the temperature drop, because the molecules coming 
from one side have a higher velocity than those from the other 
side. In the present case, c is not the same for all molecules 
coming from any point in the cross section of the tube. The 
isothermal surfaces will now make an angle with the walls. The 
velocity of the gas layers must decrease in the direction of 
the temperature gradient from the axis to the walls. Hence 
the isothermal surfaces will make an acute angle with the walls 
in the direction of the temperature gradient. This will make the 
number of molecules which come from the left with particularly 
high velocities greater than those which come from the right 
with particularly low velocities. Thus the old expression for M 
is numerically less than the real momentum M received by the 
unit surface, regardless of the momentum which comes from the 
streaming gas along the surface. The new M may therefore be 
set as 

3?r .^dc, Stt -xdc, 

M = 

If J2/X is small, fci = 1, and if it is large, k\ converges to a value 
between 2 and 3. Again Nm = p was set as equal to ppi, 
where pi is the density of gas at 1 bar (dyne per cm^) and p 
is the pressure in bars. Finally the equation in terms of c 
enables one to write c = \/8/(7rpi), while dc/c = dTl2T, whence 

„ 3.1 dTy 

^ 32^\ dl 

One must next correct for the momentum given the tube by 
the gas stream flowing from cold to hot, i.e., in a positive sense. 
This flow is not zero at the walls, and it therefore represents a 
flow with a slip term. In the center of the tube there is a very 
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slow return flow whose velocity compared to the flow at the walls 
is 0. One may call the velocity at the walls relative to the axis 
V and identify it with a slip term in the expression for the flow 
of gas down a tube. In the study of the flow of gases down a 
tube at pressures in the region where the transpiration is of 
interest, Knudsen showed that 


Qi 


Pi. - pi 


I>l(p! — Pi) ^ 1 + Ctp 


where G 5s the mass flow per unit time (see page 296), The 
constants a, b, Ci, and c*, Knudsen identified with elements 
in%'olved in the flow. The coeflicient a is identified with the 
normal Poisseuille flow* and corresponds to the return flow, 

its value being 0 = 5 - 12 * when referred to mass flow in a tube 
o J? 

of radius R with a coefficient of viscosity tj. The term 6 repre¬ 
sents the slip term which goes over into the Knudsen flow at 
very low pressures and a simple slip term at higher pressures. 
The whole slip term was found to be closely approximated by 


the expression 


1 + 0 . 81 ^ 

TTT 


which is of Bemi*empirical origin. 


As the deviations from the simple theory for transpiration were 
observed at higher pressures where 2R/\ was rather large, a 
first approximation of this expression for b can be used for 
5R/\ > > 1. In this case the slip term reduces to 0.81 5. 
Thus the mass flow down the tube at a slip velocity V, defined 
by the mass flow wR^pV, must equal the slip velocity term in 


a -which is 0.81 bp,^ Hence irR'pV - 0.81 bp,®- On the 

other hand, equilibrium demands that the Poisseuille flow down 
the center just compensate the slip flow at the walls. Thus 

oppi^' the Poisseuille mass-flow term, must equal the slip 

dp 


dp 


. oppt dp 

irR*p dl * 


with a * 


s —»which gives 
o ij 


This use of a is^e^htly different ftota the use of o on page 297, where a 
was set as, o = g - The a here used omits as this appears in the 
expression dp/dL 
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V 


1 3/0 

- -There is, however, another factor which must be 

8 7) dl 


taken into account. In the study of the slip it was found that, 
owing to the action of a velocity gradient increasing from the 
walls to the axis, the slip velocity is not just the value V inferred 
from Vo as deduced by Maxwell (page 287), but somewhat greater 
than this value as the more axial molecules transfer momentum 
from the faster moving layers to the wall layer. In the vegime 
of low pressures Knudsen identifies the correction for this with 


the factor 



1 + 0.81 


5R 


which in the pressure region of interest 


at present (p such that 5R/\ > > 1) becomes 1/0.81. Thus 
the V used in flow with slip in this pressure region must be 
corrected by dividing it by 0.81. In the case of thermal trans¬ 
piration, however, the conditions are the reverse of normal flow 
and the velocity at the wall is greatest, while at the center it 
is reversed in sense and to aU intents and purposes is practically 
0. Hence assuming conditions essentially similar in the case of 
transpiration as in normal flow except for the fact that V is 
reduced by the inner flow, Knudsen feels justified in writing the 
slip term into the expression for momentum transfer due to 
flow along the wall as 0.81, the value calculated before. Hence 


the actual slip velocity at the wall, v — 0.811^ = 


0.81 R‘^ dp 
8 T) dl 


It was shown on page 291 that B, the momentum transfer to the 
walls from a mass of gas moving with an average velocity v 
down the walls, was given by 


B = ^Nmcv. 


As seen above, v can be replaced by the velocity of slip F, pro¬ 
vided a correction be made for the retardation by the more axial 
portions of the flow. Hence 


B = 




In terms of the Jeans coefiicient of viscosity (page 214), Knudsen®^ 
in a more recent paper transforms this expression as follows: 


7] = 0.49iV7ncX 
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302 

whence 


and hence 


X 


1 p V , 

0.49 \8 p\/^i 


3t 0.8t n^dp 
" * 256 0.49 X dl' 


Thus each unit length of tube receives momentum in the amount 
2irR{M + S) per second, so that flow equilibrium is expressed by 




_3 .J^dT, , 3r 0.81 R’dp 
32^^ r rfr'"*' 2560.49 X dl I 

1 




^ ^ _ 

dT SIR 

3t,\ 16' 


(qM\^ 1 2 

iVo.49/X‘E 


Knudsen has shown this to be about correct for large values of 
R/\. Hence the expressions for thermal transpiration at low 
and high pressures, R/\ very large and vco’ small, hn\-e been 
determined. In the later paper Knudsen** attempts to improve 
the expression for thermal transpiration in the intermediate 
range. In the first edition of this book it was shown that for 
pressures where R/\ ^ 1, one must take into account the 
collisions of molecules which have had their last collision with 
the walls, while others have collided with molecules in the gas 
space. In this case an approximate expression was obtained 
which read 


so that 


^ . 
P 


1 +- 


dp Ip 

dr “ 1 


This expression, as Knudsen shows in his later article, may be 
related to the high-pressure equation by an empirical expression 
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dp 

df 



1_ 

a'Ry 2r 


From the conditions at higher pressure Knudsen determined 
the best empirical expression for the term a', which varies with 


1 + 

R/\. This expression is o' = a -in which a, b, and c are 


constants with c > b. 

It must next be noted that X is a function of p and T. Calling 
X = p\i where Xi is the mean free path at a temperature T and a 
pressure of 1 dyne per cm^, and assuming the coefficient of viscosity 
for H 2 , with which he worked, to be given by t; = ijo(T'/273)“-®®" 


by setting 
obtained-^ = 

A 


O.49V8 vm ■ 

1 VO ( T 

0.49^8 V^\273/ 


> where po is the density of 


Hs at 1 bar (dyne per cm“) and 273°C. Comparing the observed 


values of 


representing the expression to be tested with 


those obtained from approximate values of the constants, he 
was able to evaluate a, b, and c for Hz with some success. The 
values found were a = 2.46, b = 3.15, c = 24.6. Thus he found 
that the equation for thermal transpiration for Hz in cylindrical 
tubes of radius R was given quite adequately by the semi- 
empirical expression 


dp 

dT 


14 - 3 . 15 ^^ 2 ^ 
1 + 2 . 46 ^-^ 

1 4 - 24 . 6 ^ 


with 1/X = 0.08753p(273/!r)^-'®* in the intermediate pressure 
range. 

For the case where dp/dT was so great that the differential 
form could not be used, Knudsen integrated the equation in a 
simple fashion. It appeared from this expression that the differ- 
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ential form is quite accurate in the region between 293 + 20®. 
The general equation gives satisfactory values within 1 per 
cent, and it appears to hold at low temperatures within the 
accuracy which can be attributed to the certainty in the values 
of ij. Finally, it is to be noted that this accurate semi-empirical 
equation was developed on the basis of the theoretical expression 

^ ^ 1 P 

dT 


For small values of R/\, but such values as are not vanishingly 
small, it was assumed that the above equation held. The 
empirical equation reduces in this case to 


dT 


1 +2a^ 


which can agree with the theoretical equation only if c - I. 
Experiments show, however, that a >■ 2.46 in this region. The 
explanation of this discrepancy is not at hand. It may represent 
a defect in the theory or it can represent an error in the evaluation 
of a caused by adsorption phenomena. He concludes that if 
one can be free from difficulties due to adsorption (caused by 
gas liberation at heated points and adsorption at cool points), 
and if the theory is accurate, the method gives a new type of 
evaluation of the mean free path, X, in which X is compared 
directly to the tube radius. One can thus assume that the 
problem of thermal transpiration has been analyzed and devel¬ 
oped to a satisfactory degree of precision, even though as in all 
this intermediate pressure region the mathematical difficulties 
force a quasi-empirical form on the equations obtained. 

84. }tadiometric Forces in Gases.—It was remarked in Sec. 
82, where the force between two plates at different temperatures 
in gases at very low pressures was derived, that this phenomenon 
might be classed with the various other radiometric phenomena. 
In the sense that the forces involved are due to molecular impacts 
depending on differences of temperature at reduced gas pres¬ 
sures, they might be identified as belonging to the same class of 
phenomena as those usually termed radiometric. From the 
mechanical point of view, however, the resulting mechanisms 
are radically different in the two c^s. The radiometric effects 
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which have mostly been used for measurements of radiation 
intensity are most effective and prominent in a pressure regime 
much higher than the regime investigated by Knudsen. Their 
maximum eflSciency lies at about 0.05 mm of Hg, the exact location 
of the maximum depending, of course, fundamentally on the 
dimensions of the apparatus. Aside from the fact that the 
theoretical treatment depends largely on questions of design 
and has been but incompletely worked out, the pressure rdgime 
involved makes it scarcely more than deserving brief mention in 
this chapter. 

The repulsion of a radiated body under radiation was first 
observed by Fresnel. W. Crookes studied it beginning in 1873, 
and devised many different forms of the device. Among these 
was the well-known vane radiometer, in which light vanes 
blackened on one side were mounted about an axis free to rotate 
in a partially evacuated space. These radiometers are fre^ 
quently seen in opticians’ windows and are called after their 
discoverer the Crookes radiometer. Crookes found that the 
radiometric force was a function of the gas pressure, depended 
on the absorption coefficient of the wing surface, and was pro¬ 
portional to the intensity of radiation. Schuster showed that 
this was not due to light pressure. He suspended the chamber 
as well as the vane and found that the vane was moved relative 
to the chamber. This indicates that it was a relative force 
between vane and walls, and not the light pressure, which acted. 
Had it been light pressure, both vane and chamber would have 
been displaced. Donle investigated the forces keeping the 
pressure constant. The information gained by him and others, 
notably Nichols and Rubens,^ and Nichols and Hull, dealt chiefly 
with the radiation side of the phenomenon and Nichols®^ devel¬ 
oped a very useful radiometer for the study of radiant energy 
based on this action. 

Even as early as 1874 the effect was ascribed as being due to the 
unequal bombardment of molecules produced on the two sides 
by differences of temperature. That actions of this sort do occur 
was seen in Sec. 82, where Knudsen’s absolute manometer was 
discussed. The pressures where such simple actions occur are^ 
however, much lower than those obtaining in Crookes’ experi¬ 
ments, and it was soon noticed that the explanation given was in 
contradiction to the kinetic theory at the higher pressures. 
Many attempts were made in those days to explain and derive 
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quantitative theories for the phenomenon which would fit 
experimental facts. These largely failed for two reasons: In 
the first place, the pressure measurements until 1909 were not 
reliable, for it is only since Knudsen'a work that low-pressure 
measurement has reached any di^ree of precision. In the second 
place, very few of the experiments were ever correlated with the 
temperature measurements on the vanes. The importance of 
the latter will be seen in later discussion. As a result of the 
analyses of the phenomenon, two rival schools were set up. 
The first group contended that repulsion was due to a surface-area 
effect, and was proportional to the blackened surface. This was 
contended by G. J. Stoney** and by Fitzgerald.** On the other 
hand, Maxwell,*®'** with his remarkably clear vision, contended 
that the large portions of the areas of the vanes were inactive and 
that it was only at the edges that one had any stress arising from 
inequality of temperature in the gas. 0. E. Meyer concurred 
with Maxwell in this view. On Maxwell’s theory, therefore, 
no forces other than edge effects could cause the pressure. 
Miss Edith Einstein agam attempted to derive a theory for 
forces proportional to tho whole surface, in which she carried on 
Maxwell’s calculations, using higher order terms. Of this, more 
will be said later. 

Subsequently interest again revived in this field, largely 
through the expenmental work of Gerlach and Westphal,” 
Westphal** and Gerlach” independently, and finally Westphal.** 
Westphal in 1919 deduced a theory of the effects which virtually 
stood until 1924. In 1924, two theoretical papers appeared. 
One was due to Hettner and Czerny** and contained an experi¬ 
mental test of some of their conclusions. It dealt with the repul¬ 
sion type of radiometers, such as used by Nichols in radiation 
measurements. The other paper was by A. Einstein*® and dealt 
in a semi-quantitative fashion with the Crookes type of radiom¬ 
eter. The content of these papers gives today a clear picture 
o! the nature of the usual radiometric phenomena, and they will 
form the basis of this section. Suffice it to state that both 
indicate the predominance of the edge of the vanes in the two 
phenomena, thus establishing the correctness of the view set 
forth by Maxwell*®’** in his paper. The work of Einstein has 
received partial experimental confirmation by Marsh.** 

Just preceding the work of Hettner and Czerny, Miss Edith 
Einstein** worked out a theory of the radiometer for pressures 
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where the free path was not greater than the dimensions of the 
plates. This theory gave the variations of radiometric forces 
with pressure which were observed experimentally. The theory, 
however, led to radiometric forces proportional to the square of 
the heat flow in the gas. This would mean that the magnitude 
of the forces should be proportional to the square of the intensity 
of illumination, while the observed forces are proportional to the 
first power of the intensity. Furthermore, Czerny made measure¬ 
ments of the absolute magnitude of the radiometer forces which 
showed them to be 10'* times greater than those calculated from 
Miss Einstein’s theory. From this Hettner and Czerny con¬ 
cluded that, while the effect predicted by Miss Einstein probably 
existed, it constituted but a small fraction of the observed effect. 

In seeking for an explanation, Hettner and Czerny reverted 
back to the theory of Maxwell discussed in Sec. 77, in which 
Maxwell concluded that, because of temperature gradients at the 
surfaces of solid bodies, tangential forces could be set up which 
would produce a streaming along the surface. Such surface gas 
currents Maxwell suspected might be the cause of the radiometric 
effects, and were the basis of his suspecting the edges as being 
the seat of action. The tangential forces assumed by Maxwell 
were, however, proportional to the second derivative of the 
temperature. They would, therefore, although playing a r61e, 
cause small effects compared to forces produced by the first 
derivative of the temperature. MaxwelF® had also calculated 
forces depending on the first derivative, but had not applied them 
to the radiometer. 

The forces last referred to are, however, nothing other than the 
familiar forces discussed in the preceding section, and which led 
to the phenomenon of thermal transpiration. For very low 
pressures, this phenomenon was worked out by Knudsen, who 
also discussed the case at higher pressures. His considerations 
were worked out, however, for special cases, and were not partic¬ 
ularly adapted to the problem in hand. Furthermore, they 
were more or less first-order approximations. Maxwell’s con¬ 
siderations were much more general. In his time, the relations 
between molecular impacts and surfaces were not known. The 
later knowledge enabled Hettner and Czerny to carry the 
latter calculations through in a more rigorous fashion than had 
been done before. They, in general, used Maxwell’s method, 
which is based on the development of the distribution of velocity 
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functions as powers and products of the velocity components. 
As this method in the form used is beyond the scope of this text, 
the results of their calculations only will be given. Calculation 
shows that the velocity of the layer next the surface relative and 
parallel to it, « 2 , is given by the equation 

_ h — § _3_ ^ 

‘ “ 4 ^ sT’ 


In this equation f is the coefiRcient of slip of the gas, f = 

- (Sec. 77), p is the density, the coefficient of viscosity, 
P 

T the absolute temperature, and 2 is a length along the axis nor¬ 
mal to the surface, while x is the length along the axis chosen 
parallel to the temperature gradient. If for ij one put K, the 
coefficient of heat conductivity for a monatomic gas, where 

^ 15 -R .V 4 - V 

— = I" the equation becomes 





-fT) 


dut 


IK^ 
5 p dz 


This equation gives the uj the same sign as the dTldx, which 
signifies that the velocity is directed in the same sense as dTfdx 
is positive. That is to say, Ut goes from cold to hotter points 
along the surface. If one neglect the slip term, | ■ 

This for dT/dx ~ 1® for air at room temperature has the value 
392/p cm/sec. If the pressure p is 392 d 3 Ties per cm*, (0.294 
mm of Hg), the velocity will be 1 cm per sec. It is, therefore, 
obvious that currents with considerable velocities can be set up 
for even small temperature gradients. 

To compare their result with Knudscn's it is essential to cal¬ 
culate the tangential force —pi* exerted on the wall by the gas. 
Calculation gives 


2 . 

' 2 dz 


3 n V 

^-V^VAtTaz '''21 ’’ 


From the expression for n* above, dut/dz can be eliminated and 
then 


— PlZ 


3 1} I R dT jj 
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Knudsen calculated —pu in Sec. 83 as 

This transforms into 

niQ ^ 

Pi2 ^-^^^yjMTdx 
while Hettner and Czerny’s equation yields 

_ n Qn 

pi2 


Oo 



Fig. 62 . 


The difference lies only in the numerical factors 0.30 and 0.19. 
Knudsen’s experiments gave twice the theoretical value for 
—pi 2 , and thus Hettner and Czerny’s value is distinctly more 
satisfactory. 

To carry this over to the case of a radiometer, consider the 
system shown in Fig. 52. Plate I is heated with a temperature 
gradient such that the upper edge is warm while the lower edge is 
cold. Opposite it a cm away is plate II of uniform temperature 
throughout. There will be at the surface I a current from cold 
to hot of velocity Uo. The reaction to this will be a force on the 
vane downward. Call Ua the value of «2 at the plate II, that is 
o cm distant from U 2 . The velocity U 2 will then be given at any 
point z by 
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The Iiydrodynamic equations between the plates are fulfilled, 
together with the velocity conditions imposed by the equations 
deduced, when 

«« — 3 ij dT 

u, - t— - 5 ^-^' 


and Uo + 


0, whence it follows that 


(u. - + -^ j - - 4 -^-^- 

Under the conditions where the equation applies, a must be large 
compared to a free path, while the coefficient of slip has the 
dimensions of a free path. Thus 2f/Q is negligible. The 
tangential force of reaction on the plane is then per cm* 


dut It, . 


3 dT 

“kapTQz 


As one can measure pu, and as a, p, T, v, and dTJdx ore known, 
the theory may be tested.* 

It is now the question whether these tangential forces may not 
be able to explain quite a number of other of the radiometric 
effects. A qualitative discussion of a few of themore common 
types will be taken up at this point: 

1. Rubens and Nichols designed a radiometer of the type 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 53. Plate I is blackened and 
illuminated. Plate II is a conducting plate, or one that is uni¬ 
form in temperature and not heated. It happens from the 
geometry of the system that the illuminated plate has a tempera¬ 
ture gradient from the center C to the edges. The existence of 
such gradients has been proved experimentally by Marsh** on 
blackened radiometer vanes of mica, by direct measurement. 
He obser\’ed, at 1.2-, 0.4-, and 0.04-mm pressure, temperature 
differences of 0.16, 0.24, and 0.28® on two points, 1 cm apart, of a 
vane of mfca 0.45 ram thick when iffuminated on the blackened 
side by light from a Point-O-Light lamp. The one point chosen 
was 1 mm from the edge, the other at the center of the vane. 
As a result of this gradient the gas will flow along the heated 
vane from the cooler edges to the center. As the opposite vane is 

• This rndiomctric force has been measured experimentally by Ilettner 
and Cremy”’ for He, II,, and nir and lias l>ecn found to agree in magnitude 
Slid variation with that deduced 
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cold and uniform in temperature, the return current of gas 
will flow from the center outward along the surface of plate 11. 
Such a flow of gas as indicated by the arrows will, owing to gase¬ 
ous viscosity, build up a pressure in the center. Thus one will 
have repulsion between the two plates. Hettner and Czerny 
calculated the radiometric force for this case, but do not give it. 
It is stated that the forces in this case for the same ratio of plate 


Cold 



area to plate distance are greater than the one previously calcu¬ 
lated for the lateral thrust on the vane. 

2. If both surfaces I and II are illuminated, the currents then 
flow along both surfaces from the edges to the center. The return 
currents occur in the center. This arrangement therefore simply 
gives greater forces of repulsion compared to the hot and cold 
plates. 

Perhaps one of the most striking proofs of this mechanism is in 
those forms of radiometers where the motion can take place in 
the direction of the sharp edges. As the edge is cooler than the 
central part, it will cause the metal to be given an impulse in the 
direction of the edge while the gas streams in the opposite sense. 
An amusing form of such a radiometer is one made of two half 
cylinders of bright tin, mounted on arms placed on a pivot. 
On illumination, these rotate about the pivot with the concave 
sides leading. 

The actual calculation of the forces and their quantitative 
verification, however, must be confined to simple cases. It 
is quite clear that the conditions which determine this type 
of radiometric action are entirely too complex to permit of any 
exact calculation. Hettner®* and, independently but later, 
Sexl*^ have calculated the radiometric forces on certain solids 
of simple geometric form suspended in a large gas space. Hettner 
works out the equations, using hydrodynamical chnsiderations 
for the case of a sphere. Sexl works out the case of an ellipsoid 
of rotation which can be reduced to the case of a sphere and of a 
plane circular disc. Both of these calculations are exact and 
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rigorous and the equations agree in the case of the sphere, 
except for the numerical coefficient which is slightly different, 
due to a different definition of the mean free path in the two 
cases. The theories are tested in their application to the case 
of the photophoresis discovered by Ehrenhaft** and lately 
quantitatively investigated by Mattauch.*® In this case, 
particularly at lower pressures, approximations must be made 
for the fact that at very low pressures the force is a surface 
effect and varies with p, while at higher pressures it is an edge 
effect and varies as 1/p. Knudsen,** in a later paper, makes a 
similar approximation for the case of intermediate pressures, 
all three approximate solutions leading to the expenmentally 
discovered law of Westphal®* in this region, which says that 


K bf 


where K is the force and a and b are constants. 


If in this equation one set %/a/b — po, and log p/p, <=* x, then 
K “ —J which is the symmetrica] law of Westphal giving 

a maximum at x = 0 or p = po. 

The analysis of Sexi*‘ proceeds as follows. He considered 
an ellipsoid of revolution whose axis of symmetry lay along the 
X'axia, which also represents the axis of propagation of the radiant 
energy. The surface of the ellipse thus receives a temperature 
gradient giving rise to the Osborne Reynolds surface streaming. 
The forces produced by such flow can, for the case of the ellipse, 
be studied from the standpoint of classical hydrodynamics. 
The problem thus resolves itself into three steps: (1) the establish¬ 
ment of the velocity distribution law for a gas in which there 
exists a temperature and velocity gradient; (2) the calculation 
of the kinetic-theory boundary conditions at the surface of 
the ellipsoid; (3) the solution of the hydrod 3 Tiamic problem. 
The calculation of item (1) follows in essence the Boltzmann 
H-function method of approach which Epstein has shown to 
be particularly adapted to this type of problem, and which is 
independent of the nature of the intermolecular impacts. This 
generalized calculation is beyond the scope of this text and must 
therefore be omitted. As regards the interaction of the molecules 
with the wall and the surface, Sexl assumes that the fraction 
/ of the molecules striking them is diffusely reflected in tempera¬ 
ture equilibrium with the wall and according to the well-known 
cosine law, while the fraction 1 — / molecules is elastically 
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reflected with the original energy distribution, the normal 
component of velocity being reversed. This is essentially one 
of the approaches to the accommodation problem taken by 
von Smoluchowski (see page 323) and the one which was shown 
to be the least satisfactory. It transfers the concept of Maxwell’s 
/ for momentum exchange with a surface to the one for energy 
exchange. It is doubtful whether the use of / exclusively is 
correct. Actually for most solid vanes/ = 1, while a, the accom¬ 
modation coefficient, is different from unity, particularly if one 
has different surfaces on the two sides of the vane. Thus for 
momentum transfer the use of an / is justified, but it is not 
justified for the evaluation of the energy of the escaping or 
reflected molecules. Application of the law of conservation 
of momentum to the case yields a value for the velocity of the gas 
at the surface of the ellipsoid, assuming a plane surface. The 
expression for the streaming velocity is of the same form as that 
obtained by Hettner.^® The constant of Sexl’s equation is, 
however, different as might be expected. 

Application of the hydrodynamical principles under these 
conditions gives the radiometric force R on the ellipsoid of 
minor axis b and major axis a as 


R = 


n 0 T xo + «oa 


If the ellipsoid degenerates into a sphere, a = 6, ao = H, Xo = 

2o^. This gives = k' Whence the force on a 

Xo + aott^ 2 

spherical radiometer is 


R 




7.36 
n 5 



Here L is the mean free path, -p the pressure, T the absolute 
temperature, and n represents the number of degrees of freedom 
of* rotation and vibration active, i.e., n = 0 for a monatomic gas 
(see Sec. 91). This expression agrees with that derived by 
Hettner®® which reads 


Hence, except for a numerical coefficient coming from the fact 
that the definitions of the mean free paths used in the two cases 
were different, the two equations agree. 
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TIjc interpolation of this equation between this hiRh-pressurc 
form and the Knudsen low-pressure fonn predicts the results 
of Mattauch'* on the photophorcsis of small spheres quite well. 
If o be made so small that the ellipsoid degenerates into a disc of 

radius 6, oe — 2 — r?* Xa • irab, such that 6’- ^ , — 1 

0 Xo + etcO’ 

and R^.,, is given by 




14.72 pL* , 


If I is the radiant cnergj* faliing on the surface per second, if A'l 
is the heat conductivity of the plate and i its thickness, A't-^ •» /, 

whence JT " and one has 




14.72 

n + 5 A'/ r ■ 


Thi.s agrees verj' closely with an equation of Epstein” for a disc 
which is conducting. 

According to Sexl thi.s equation agrees with cxpcriinenl in that 
it makes R proportional to 1/p (L is proportional to l/p), to 
and to the nature of the gas through L*. The sign will be nega¬ 
tive or positive depending on (he sign of ST. 

In a paper published simultaneously with that of Ilettner,'* 
A. Einstein” treats in a qualitative but clear manner the theory 
of the action of the vane radiometer first made by Crookes. 
IH.s con.siderations arc as follows: 

1. Take a bodj' small compared with the mean free path placed 
in a ga.s space of large extent in which there exists a temperature 
gradient. The homogeneous temperature flux lie.s along the 
i-nxis. All molecules arc con«idcrcd ns having the same velocity 
u except for small difTercnccs representing the temperature 
gradient. It is further a-s-sumed that the molecules move only In 
the diteclUTOs o( the goordiwate The roeaw free path L 

is treated ns a constant. This schematic representation of the 
gas will give results of the proper order of magnitude. Using 
more rigorous methods will enuv: only small changes in the 
value of a constant factor, ns Is the ease with all refinements of 
kincHc-theorj' treatment. 

Assume a surface element $ who«e sire is small compared to L 
placed normal to the r-axis, and a*.sumc the ab^nce of any mass 
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motion of the gas. Then exactly equal number of molecules pass 
through s per second in opposite directions equal to HiHNsu), 
where N is the number of molecules per cm\ To account for the 
heat flow, the velocity of the molecules u+ in the positive sense 
of the ar-axis must be slightly greater than u and that of those 
on the negative side u- slightly less than u. The heat flow sf 
through the surface is given by 

sf = Insu(^u^^ - 


If one call = %KT, and if one assume that u+ and are 

appropriate to the temperatures existing at the place of their 
last collision {i.e., at L cm away from s), then one has in place of 
the above expression 


f = - 2 ““*' 


for 




In place of the surface area considered, let one now assume a 
small solid body of surface s. There will be more momentum 
given it per unit time from the positive side of the x-axis than 
from the negative side. Thus there will be an excess of momen¬ 
tum k in the direction of the positive x-axis. This is given by 

k = ^Nsu(mu+ — muJ). 


If the impulse given due to the recoil of the impacting molecules 
is neglected, then k will also be the force on this surface. From 
this expression and the preceding one, the following equation 
results 



u 


1 LdT 
2^ T dx®’ 


if it is assumed that m+ and u- are nearly equal to u, for 


sf = -^Nsu^iu+ - uJ){u+ -f- U-) 

= ;. (^+ + U-) 

^ 2 
fs = ku, 

where p is the gas pressure. The quantity / is, of course, only 
the heat flow due to translational velocity. To get the velocity 
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V of the particle the frictional force K’ of the gas on the particle 
must be calculated. This force arises from the fact that the 
particle gives every molecule it strikes the impulse mv, A simple 
calculation gives this as follows: Call v the velocity of the particle, 
and m its mass. The molecule striking it from behind gives 
2m(u — r) of momentum to the particle, the one staking from 
in front gives —2m(u + r). The number of collisions from 
behind in unit time is — t>) *tnd from in front is }iNa(u + 

t>). The net momentum transfer in unit time is 

■ 2?n[{u — — (u + 1 ')*] = 4uu]. 

The resisting force K' is, therefore, 

4 

K' = —^Nsuimv). 

Equating k and —K', 


V 


iV. 

4RT 


1 LdT 


S^Tdl 


if. 


This velocity can be quite appreciable, and if the particle is small 
compared to L the velocity is independent of s as the equation 
shows. If L is 0.1 cm, dTIdx = 30, T = 300^ and in Hj gas 
one obtains V of the order of 10* cm/sec. At atmospheric pressure 
this would be 0.1 mm/sec. 

2. Consider next the effect of a small hole in a large thin parti¬ 
tion placed normal to the heat flow. It is well known that in a 
vessel, even if its temperature is not uniform, there exists an 
equality of pressure. This holds as long as the dimensions 
considered are large compared to a free path as seen in Sec. 83. 
Thus if the small elements of the preceding paragraph had 
been replaced by a large plane normal to the temperature flow, 
even though a temperature difference existed on both sides, the 
pressures would be equal. Every molecule striking from the 
negative a:-direction has a velocity «n on striking and leaves with 
a velocity u in the direction of the negative x. vn such impacts 
occur per second per unit area. The quantities Up, u, and Vp are 
the corresponding quantities on the positive side of x. It is 
assumed that u, the velocity of recession, is the same in the 
positive and negative senses of x. The condition for equality 
of pressure is that the total pressure p - + «0 = 
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mvp{u + Up). Moreover, the heat flow must be the same on 
both sides of the plate, which is expressed by the equation 


/ 


Vnm 






u 




Dividing the second equation by the first, 

2 / 

— = Un — U = U — Up. 

V 

If this be placed in the expression 

— = vn{u + «„) = Vp{u + Up), and if be caUed v and 

7n A 

set equal to —> then — = »»„{ 2« + — ) and — = Vp( 2u — — Y 
^ 6 TO \ V/ m \ pj 

Whence 


f'p 


" 


K 

6p 


If there were a minute hole of surface s in the plane, then (vp — 
Vn)s more molecules would pass through in the sense of decreasing 
X in unit time than in the other sense. Thus the hole would have 
a current of gas of velocity v given by Vp — v„ = —Nv passing 
through it. From this equation and the preceding equation, 
therefore. 


, Both these considerations belong really to the pressures in the 
lihudsen regime. They, however, furnish a clue to the problem 
of the radiometer at higher pressures, for consider a vane of area 
large compared to a free path but placed in a vessel whose dimen¬ 
sions are larger than that of the vane by many free paths. At 
some distance from the edge of the vane, equality of pressure will 
exist as deduced above. At some distance beyond the edge of 
the vane, if a temperature gradient exists, conditions will obtain 
in which a minute body would experience a force sf/u. At the 
edges of the vane a gradual transition will occur between the two 
conditions. The width of the zone where this occurs will have 
the dimensions of a free path L. There will thus be a force 
normal to the edge of the vane whose value per unit length of 
edge is given by 


fL 


1 L^dT 
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This will occur as long as the plate or vane is large compared to 
the free path. 

Einstein carries this over to the case of the vane wanned on 
one side only. To get this expression from the equation above, 
one must convert dTIdx for the gas into AT, the difference of 
temperature on the two sides of the vane. On page 317 the 
relation between the energy transport through the gas and the 
temperature difference was given by Knudsen as AE = eApAT. 


In this case AE = K-^ 
dx 

Baule’ has evaluated - as 

c 


» where K is the heat conductivity. 
1 2v^ [MT 

- = '—fl'Dd Bleibaum” uses 
< n + 4 \ R 


ISRtj 


ij = 0.78Lp.^^^ (see page 363 as well). Putting 


these equations together, one has AT = where B U a 

constant depending on the nature of the gas and the numerical 
%'alues above. Placing this in Einstein’s equation 


K 


_l 

2*^ dx 




Einstein himself does not give this transformation but merely 

AT 

gives the approximate equation K —ph-^ (setting J3' ■■ 1), 

as the force per unit length cf edge. 

It is seen that the equation predicts a force which will move the 
vane from the warm to the cold side. The force is not proper* 
tional to the area of the vane, but to the area of a strip along the 
edges one mean free path wide. Furthermore, in the radiometer 
heated on one side the force should be independent of pressure, 
for pL is a constant independent of pressure. 

To test this out Marsh, Loeb, and Condon*^ made radiometers 
having vanes suspended from a quartz fiber. These vanes were 
so constructed that they had equal area moments about the sus¬ 
pension, but their edge moments were greater on one side than on 
the other. On illumination, such vanes always deflected towards 
the side of greater edge moment. The deflections were not in the 
ratio of the edge moments, however. Later investigation by 
Marsh** showed that this was due to the fact that the deflection 
is proportional to AT as well as to the edge moment. The side 
of the vane with the greater edge moment was, by measurement 
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of its temperature, found to be markedly cooler than the side 
with the smaller edge moment. This was in keeping with the 
cooling effect of the edges mentioned by Hettner and Czerny. 
Again, the deflection should be independent of the pressure. A 
fourfold increase of the deflection was observed from 0.4 to 0.04 
mm. It was found that the quantity AT also increased by a 
factor of 3 for the same pressure change. As the accuracy of 
temperature measurement was not high, it is impossible to say 
whether or not all the change in deflection with change in pressure 
could not be ascribed to changes in AT. Finally, the equation 
given by Einstein, which is good in order of magnitude only, 
was checked by actual measurements of the forces on the suspen¬ 
sion, and the values of p, L, AT, and T observed. The force was 
found to be 0.02 dyne per cm of edge at a pressure of 0.03 mm. 
The Einstein equation gave a force of 0.03 dyne per cm of edge 
at the same pressure and with the value of AT observed. This 
agreement is good considering the experimental uncertainties and 
the undetermined constant in the equation. 

The field needs further careful experimental work under con¬ 
trolled conditions and with a knowledge of the temperatures 
involved. Work of this nature would help a great deal to guide 
further theoretical investigation. 

The equation of Einstein was unfortunately deduced on a 
basis of reasoning which was not strictly accurate. This was 
shown by Sexl®® for the case of a body of dimensions small 
compared to L in a temperature gradient. Einstein, page 375, 
wrote that 

h = — muJ). 

Sexl points out that in a stationary state with a temperature 
gradient normal to the small particle, one cannot write the 
expression as above assuming N = N+ = N-, hence 

k = ^s(N+mu+^ — N-muJ') = 0 , 

for in this case the quantities N+/N- — uJ^Ju+^ in the body of 
the gas. This fact is not inconsistent with the observed radio- 

dT 

metric forces as Sexl points out, for these arise when K-y- are 

ax 

different on the two sides of S, i.e., when there is a temperature 
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difference present. According to Bleibaum*’ and apparently to 
SexI,*^-®^ despite the difficulty mentioned, the reasoning of Ein¬ 
stein is in essence correct, for since pressure equality holds for 
surfaces large compared with L while in the space outside small 
particles suffer a radiometric force (whatever the origin), there 
is a radiometric edge effect along a strip of the dimension of L 
at the edges. This effect is further borne out by all the experi¬ 
ments such as those of Bleibaum,*^ and Marsh, Loeb, and Con¬ 
don,” and Knudsen.** Bletbaum goes further and assigns to 
the single-vane radiometer an action based on the Einstein effect 
alone, while, as Hettner and C*emy”‘*" show, the action of the 
fixed vane-moving vane radiometer is determined by the surface 
streaming. Certainly, as shown by Hettner and Czerny*® 
(page 369), the Osborne Reynolds forces definitely play a r61e 
in the case of a single vane. Both Hettner** and ICnudsen** 
show diagrammatically how the Osborne Reynolds streaming 
can cause a radiometric action on the single-vane radiometer in an 
enclosed space, though it appears possible that these considera¬ 
tions will be modified by relative dimensions. It must be 
clearly stated that the Einstein effect and the one due to Osborne 
Reynolds streaming are different and must no( be confused. 
The difference lies in the fact that, while the approximate 
equation of Einstein gives the force K per unit length of edge as 


AT 

i and hence the force on a vane of perimeter I as 


R' = Kl ~ —B'plLr-^* the exact equation of Se.xl“ for a circular 


disc or plate gives R' - -Hence the Einstein 

n -t" £» i 

effect is independent of pressure and depends on vane perimeter, 
while the Osborne Reynolds effect as deduced by Hettner** and 
Sexl is proportional to 1/p (since!/ is proportional to 1/p) and is 
independent of the size of the disc. Dependence on edge length 
has indubitably been shown for larger vanes by several investi¬ 
gators, and pressure independence within the limitations of 
temperature variations has also been shown. The Hettner-Sexl 
equation has been checked only quantitatively for very small 
particles (about L in dimensions, i.e,, for photophoresis) and 
this only by use of a semi-empirical equation since in this region 
of dimensions an intermediate equation between the Kmudsen 
equation and the Sexl equation could be applied. Bleibaum” 
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states her belief that at higher pressures than 10”^ mm of Hg 
the Osborne Reynolds phenomenon must play an important role, 
though more work must be done in this field to give a decisive 
answer. Knudsen,®^ as will later be seen, discusses the semi- 
empirical equation from the point of view of the edge effect. It 
is probable that both effects occur and that the predominance of 
one or the other depends on the material, size, shape, and sur¬ 
faces of the vane, the dimensions of the gas space, and the method 
of heating. 

Before taking up Knudsen’s latest contribution, one or two 
more theories must be mentioned. One is due to SterntaP® 
which makes the radiometric effect at higher pressures an effect 
dependent on surface area. His equation utilizing the effect 
of the nature of the surface (accommodation coefficient) accord¬ 
ing to Bleibaum,” gives the pressure ~ ^ ~ 

R' 

contradistinction to the Einstein law which reads K = -j- 


m 


~ It has, however, been shown by SexP'* that the 

law of Sterntal violates the law of conservation of momentum 
and is therefore incorrect. In an abstract P. S. Epstein®® gives 
two equations for a thin-circular-disc single-vane radiometer 
at pressures where the dimensions of the vane are > >L, whose 
derivation is not available. These equations give the radiometric 
forces Ri'., and Rz for the case of a vane with poor heat conduction 
(jRi') and one with good heat conduction (Rz) as 


El' = and Rz' = 


2.665 pL^ 
Ki T 


Here p, T, and L have the same meaning as before, while Ka is 
the heat conductivity of the gas, Ki that of the vane material, a is 
the disc radius, and 5 is its thickness, while I is the radiant energy 
incident on unit area of surface. The equation for Rz', except 
for a slight difference in numerical constants, agrees with that of 
SexP^ (page 374). If the heat conductivity of sooted mica is 
considered poor, it is possible that the equation for Ri will agree 
with the results of Marsh as it is proportional to the perimeter. 
These equations merit experimental test. 

Knudsen,®^ in his admirable paper on radiometric forces and 
accommodation coefficient, discusses the expression for the vane 
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radiometer at low pressures when two sides have different accom* 
modation coefficients a/ and a/' for translatory energy. In 
this case the vane is uniformly heated to a temperature Ti above 
the gas and is isolated in apace. He heats the vane which is 
conducting either electrically or by radiation. The pressure 
difference set up on the two sides at low pressures then is 

■p' — p" = (o/ — a/Oi (page 322) when Ti — To is small, 

where Ti is the temperature of the vane or strip, To that of the 
gas, and p' and p” are the pressures on the sides of the vane hav¬ 
ing accommodation coefficients a/ and at", respectively. Thus, 
if a/ is greater than a", p' will be greater than p", and the 
vane will move toward the side of lower accommodation coef¬ 
ficient. The motion in this case is opposite to that for the vane- 
plate radiometer blackened on one side, shown in Fig. 63. At 
higher pressures WestphaP* found that log p plotted against 
p' *“ p" gave a cun’e which is symmetrical about a maximum 
value (see page 372). This relation, as previously shown, 

demands that p' — p" « -z - - where o and b are constants. 

Knudsen observed small but practically negligible deviations 
from Westphal’a law so that he uses it. This gives a semi- 
cmpirical relation for the general radiometric equation good 
for all pressures, of the form 

p' - p" . ~ 0‘°'' ~ 

1 + f>ip 4- C]p‘ 

which fits his observations in He and Hj admirably. Here 
a/ — a" and the constants 6, and Ci vary very little with Ti. 
These experiments were carried on with a constant Ti — To 
which was maintained by heating the strip. Since the radi¬ 
ometer effect is an edge effect at higher pressures (at which Cip’ 
predominates), a must be proportional to the breadth B of the 
vane. (In Knudsen’s case the vane was a long narrow strip.) 
Hence Ci =» CB. For small values of T^ — To the equation 
reduces to 


p' - P" 

Ti - To 


a,") 


VCB 1 I 6i 
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If B is in cm, ■\/C — 0.0105 for He and 0.0149 for Hz, while 
h\ = 0.00545 for He and 0.00819 for Hz. The quantities hi and 
^/WB must have the dimensions of 1/p. When -s/CB = 1/p, 
the forces have a maximum and 



Experimentally hi is nearly -s/CB. Setting hi = -y/CB, one 
obtains 



Thus to get the maximum forces for a given area, B must be made 
small by cutting the area into strips. 

This study of the radiometric forces-differs from the preceding 
cases as it maintains a constant body temperature and measures 
forces due to edge effect and accommodation coefficient. Hence 
in this case the maximum is reached at higher pressures than 
for the case where the vane is illuminated by a radiant source. 
In the present case Ti — To is maintained constant, while, as 
p varies with the irradiated vane due to changing gas conduction, 
Ti — To decreases rapidly, thus bringing the maximum effect 
at lower pressures. Knudsen*® analyzed the gas motion in the 
case of the strip placed along the axis of a cylindrical tube. 
The blackened side with a higher a/, and thus an equivalent 
higher gas temperature adjoining it, causes a streaming from the 
cold side at" to the warmer side. Hence the streaming causes a 
reaction on the vane from the blackened side to the polished side. 
It acts as if the gas on the blackened side had a higher tem¬ 
perature and hence higher pressure than that on the polished 
side. The narrower the tube and hence the less space for 
equalization, the greater the pressure should be. Hence for 
this type of reaction it is clear that the exact equations must 
contain terms involving the shape and dimensions of the con¬ 
tainer. Knudsen attempted to find a relation between radio- 
metric force and the energy emission from the two sides of the 
heated strip. The results were quite complicated and no 
satisfactory relations were established. 

Knudsen then constructed a torsion balance. On one side 
there was a long narrow strip of Pt with the front blackened and 
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the rear polished, On the other arm the system consisted of two 
strips of Pt with polished sides towards each other and separated 
by thin glass strips. The front side of this double vane was 
blackened and the other side was polished. Each strip could be 
illuminated separately from either polished or blackened side. 
With this arrangement the single strip being a good conductor 
allowed of a comparison of the effects produced by the difference 
in accommodation coefficients alone, when illuminated. Illumi¬ 
nation on both sides of the single strip produced deflections away 
from the blackened side, the one with the blackened side illum¬ 
inated being the greater as Ti, the vane temperature, was 
greater in this case in \nrtue of greater absorption. This effect 
is clearly explained as due to a difference in the accommodation 
coefficients as the temperature was sensibly the same on both 
sides of the strip. 

In the case of the double vane, the effects were such that at low 
pressures the illuminated side was always repelled. This simply 
meant that, while accommodation coefficients played some rdle, 
the higher temperature of the illuminated side produced an effect 
which preponderated over that due to difference in accommoda¬ 
tion coefficients. The force on the double vane at low pressures 
when the blackened side was illuminated was four times that 
of the single vane so illuminated, thus showing directly the effect 
of temperature difference. At high pressures the force on the 
double vane was away from the blackened side on illumination 
of either side in the same fashion as for the stable vane at all 
pressures. Under these conditions, the higher gas pressure 
increased gaseous conduction between the two sides of the double 
vane so that the temperatures on the two sides equalized and 
the side with the higher accommodation coefficient experienced 
the greater force. At very high pressures the forces on single and 
double vane were nearly equal with either side illuminated. 
When air with a low heat conductivity replaced the Hi gas used 
above, analogous results were obtained, except that at high 
pressures the double vane always showed greater forces than 
the single vane. When the double vane was illuminated on 
the polished side, the force was always away from the source of 
illumination since the blackened side never reached the tem¬ 
perature of the illuminated ade, owing to poor conduction 
between them in air, even at higher temperatures. ICnudsen 
also used two strips of the same length and thickness, one being 
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one-half the width of the other. The force on the narrow 
and broad vane was the same at higher pressures, showing the 
edge effect quite clearly. This equality held from 33.5 mm of 
Hg to about 1 mm. Below this pressure the broad strip began 
to show the effect of its greater area (the wider strip was 3 mm 
wide, 45 mm long; the other had the same length but was 1.5 mm 
wide, and both were 0.0026 mm thick). At very low pressures, 
i.e., in the ICnudsen regime, the force on the broader strip was 
about twice as great as on the narrower strip. 

The result of Knudsen’s investigations thus adds the following 
important facts to the knowledge concerning the nature of 
radiometric forces at higher pressures. The force is again 
shown to depend on the edge length and not on the area, until 
the pressures are such as to bring one to the I^udsen regime in 
which the area is the determining factor. The effect is shown 
to depend on a real or effective difference of temperature of the 
two sides, the forces being such as to cause the force on the 
warmer side to predominate. A vane with different accommoda¬ 
tion coefficients on the two sides but having sensibly the same 
temperature on both sides will cause the side with the larger 
coefficient to have the greater force exerted on it, just as if it 
were the warmer side. This force, due to a difference in the 
value of the coefficient on the two sides of the vane, is of appre¬ 
ciable magnitude even at the higher pressures. The gaseous-heat 
conductivity can play an important role in altering the tem¬ 
peratures of the sides of the vanes in cases where the heat 
conductivity of the vane material is low. These facts must be 
considered in any investigation of the nature of the radiometric 
forces at different pressures. 

One may then summarize the results of the investigation of 
the action of the vane radiometer at higher pressures as follows. 
The effect is an edge effect in part of the Osborne Reynolds 
type and in part of the Einstein type. The predominance of 
one type over the other doubtless depends on the particular 
disposition of the vane and adjacent surfaces in the gas space, 
as well as material and construction of the vane, and at present 
no exact general and comprehensive single theory of the phe¬ 
nomenon exists, although theories applicable to either phe¬ 
nomenon and special cases have been derived. In this direction 
much more experimental study is needed. In the discussion 
of these forces it is essential that the temperature distribution 
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over the vane surface be known and that the cooling effect 
of the edges be studied. The heat conductivity of the vane 
and the gas must be taken into account so that the temperature 
differences on the two sides of the vane, calling forth a radio- 
metric force, be known. This difference is also influenced by 
the thickness of the vane. Finally, the effect of a difference 
of accommodation coefficients on the two sides of the vane calling 
forth a radiometric effect of its own must be recognized and must 
be included in the calculations. It is seen therefore that the prob¬ 
lem is a complicated one which, although understood quali¬ 
tatively, requires much more investigation experimentally to 
permit a satisfactory theory to be developed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE REALITY OP MOLECULAR MOTIONS, BROWN¬ 
IAN MOVEMENTS 

86. Introduction.—In the preceding seven chapters the kinetic 
concept of a gas and its consequences was developed in some 
detail, and the development in many cases resulted in predictions 
which were more or less successfully verified by experiment. 
Thus in more recent years the predicted velocities of silver atoms, 
the distribution of velocities, and free paths were directly measured 
and found to be in agreement -ivith the theory. Furthermore, 
the representation of the various constants of transfer discussed 
in Chap. VI in terms of the kinetic theory at an early date 
furnished strong indications of the correctness of the assumptions 
of the kinetic hypothesis. However, while these predictions 
were fulfilled, until 1908 no direct proof of the fundamental 
assumption of the kinetic theory existed; to wit, no proof of the 
continuous and eternal heat motions of the molecules was known. 
To place the kinetic hypothesis on the basis of a proper theory, 
such a proof was absolutely essential, and it was due to the lack 
of this evidence that the proponents of the school of energetics 
(see Chap. I) had a legitimate foundation for their criticism of the 
kinetic conception of gases. 

Again, before 1908, there was no direct means of estimating 
the Avogadro or Loschmidt’s number N, that is, the number of 
molecules in a gram-molecule or in a cm®. It is true that the 
quantities N and a, the molecular radius, were bound together 

in the equation for the mean free path, L = ■ -, and it is 

V 27rcr® N 

clear that if a could be evaluated N could be determined. Pre¬ 
vious to this date attempts had been made to evaluate a from the 
limiting thickness of soap-solution films just before they break* 
{i.e., where the film was supposed to be two molecules thick), and 
from the value of Van der Waals’ 6.* The first method gave very 
crude and uncertain results of the order of ten times the value of 
(7 obtained from 6 taken from the critical data. Clearly then, it 

389 
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remained for a direct determination of N, and a direct proof 
of the heat motions of the molecules to establish the kinetic 
hypothesis on the firm basis of an acceptable theory. 

These conditions were realized at one stroke through the genius 
of the French physical chemist, Jean Perrin,* in 1908, by a study 
of the Brownian movements. By means of these movements by 
two independent lines of reasoning, based on the assumptions that 
they were the result of molecular motions, Perrin was able to 
obtain a value of N in good agreement with the value of N calcu¬ 
lated from <r from the critical data. The value of iV thus obtained 
was also in satisfactory general agreement with the early rough 
values of N obtained by Millikan* and Rutherford* from iVe and 
the value of c the unit electric charge by entirely different means. 
The agreement of observations on the Brownian movements 
with the equations derived, assuming them to be the result of 
molecular impacts, definitely established the real existence of the 
assumed heat motions. Later expenroents of Millikan and Flet¬ 
cher* using minute electrically charged oJ drops in air giving an 
accurate value of the Faraday constant Ne verified the assump¬ 
tions in a still more striking manner. The theory and the results 
of these measurements will constitute the body of this chapter. 

86. Brownian Movements.—In 1827, an English botanist, 
Brown, obser\'ed that in aqueous suspensions of fine inanimate 
spores the spores were apparently in constant motion dancing 
hither and thither in the field of the microscope without apparent 
rhyme or reason. He extended his observations to suspensions 
of a large number of inorganic substances, the so-called colloidal 
solutions, and found it to be a general phenomenon. His 
observation of the motions led him to venture the idea that 
the motion was due to the unequal bombardment of the particles 
on various sides by the molecules of the liquid executing their 
heat motions and that they were therefore a manifestation of 
molecular heat motions. This started a violent controversy and 
a long line of experimental investigations by now nearly unknown 
investigators which definitely terminated only with the quantita¬ 
tive experiments of Perrin. The investigations preceding the 
work of Perrin established the following facts, which in a qualita¬ 
tive fashion pointed quite strongly to the correctness of the 
tentative explanation of Brown, These facts are as follows: 

1. The motions are completely irregular and random. No two 
particles in one locality are moving in the same direction at the 
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same time. The motions are also independent of the location of 
the particles in the observation chamber. Thus they cannot be 
due to eddy, convection, or streaming motions in the liquid. 

2. They are independent of jarring or shaking of the vessel. 

3. The lower the viscosity of the liquid the faster the motion. 

4. The smaller the particles the greater the motion. 

5. Two particles the same size move equally fast at the same 
temperature. 

6. The motions are continuous and eternal, that is, the colloidal 
quartz particles in the liquid suspensions included in certain 
quartz specimens that are thousands of years old stiU show the 
Brownian movements. Thus these cannot be attributed to 
special types of physical activity, such as is displayed by camphor 
on a clean water surface, for such actions cease after a short 
interval of time. 

These results indicate first that the motions are properties of 
individual particles, that each one of these acts independently, 
and that local convection currents, streaming, and mechanical 
agitation are not the cause of them. The variation of the motion 
with size, viscosity, and temperature is in agreement with the 
concept that they are due to unbalanced forces of the molecular 
type. Finally, the eternal nature of the motion suggests that 
the energy cannot come from the chemical or electrical properties 
of the suspension and the only source of energy of this duration is 
the ever-present heat motion of the liquid molecules. 

Accepting Brown’s hypothesis then, the following picture of 
the processes at work may be drawn. The suspended particles, 
large compared to the molecules of the liquid (perhaps millions 
of times larger) are being continually bombarded on all sides by 
molecules of the liquid executing their heat motions. If the parti¬ 
cles are sufficiently large, on the average, equal numbers of mole¬ 
cules strike them on all sides each instant. For smaller particles, 
from the laws of chance, the numbers striking various sides each 
instant may not be equal. Thus the particle at each instant 
suffers an unbalanced force due to the inequality in the number of 
molecular impacts on different parts of the surface. The result of 
such an action is a force causing the particle each instant to move 
this way or that in response to the force, its motion being opposed 
by the viscous drag of the liquid. Thus the particles act just like 
very large molecules in the liquid and the motions they exhibit 
should be exactly analogous to the real motions of the molecules. 
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It is the similarity of these large observable particles to molecules 
that Perrin used as the basis of one of his proofs, for if these 
particles differ from molecules in their behavior in respect to 
heat motions just in size, they should obey the laws of partial 
pressures and of molecular atmospheres. Also if the particles 
are moved hither and thither by the unbalanced forces of the 
liquid, the mathematical theory of the amplitude of their motion 
in a given time for particles acted on in the fashion deduced by 
von Smoluchowski and later independently by Einstein should 
be applicable to this case, and the dependence of the amplitude 
on various factors, such as temperature, size, and viscosity, should 
be in accord with that observed. The test of this equation con¬ 
stitutes the second of Perrin's methods of attack and it will be 
the task of the next two sections to derive the relations and indi¬ 
cate the success of the measurements. 

87. Srownian Movements and the Law of Atmospheres.— 
The study of the physical chemistry of solutions has shown that 
molecules of dissolved substances in a liquid behave in many 
respects as if the same molecules were moving freely as gas mole¬ 
cules in empty space. Thus the molecules of 342 grams (i.c., 1 
gram-molecule), of cane sugar dissolved in 22.4 liters of solution 
act very much as if they were molecules of sugar vapor at a 
pressure of 1 atmosphere at the existing temperature, that is, they 
execute heat motions and exert a partial pressure on the walls, 
commonly known as the osmotic pressure. By using heavier 
molecules than sugar, the case is not altered, for there is no change 
in the observed laws with molecular weight. There is no reason 
why the molecules to be discussed, even if they have the size of 
colloidal protein molecules visible as diffraction patterns in the 
ultra-microscope, should not show exactly the same behavior as 
sugar solutions of low molecular weight.*’* It is, therefore, not 

• It appears now that, in sjnte of the views of certain colloidal chemists, 
colloidal particles in suspension do not differ essentially from crystalloidal 
particles in solution. Th«t chief ^ffcrcuce hea m. thnit greatet size, which, 
makes them unable to pass through certain filters and which also enables 
them to scatter light. They are also at times electrically charged, the charge 
being very active in preventing a^Iomeration and precipitation. Certain 
crj’stalloidal solutes (the ions), Imwever, also exhibit charges in solution 
whose nature may not be very different from that of the particles above. 
They also follow the laws of osmotic pressure. It is possible that the 
charges on Perrin’s particles might have affected his results. Apparently, 
he chose particles where this was not the «we That he did so is evidenced 
by results of later workers who could not check some of his results. 
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unlikely that the laws of solutions and hence of gases are justifiably 
applicable to suspensions of colloidal particles in liquids. It was 
this analogy which lead Perrin to the first of his considerations. 

Assuming that the colloidal particles in a suspension may be 
compared to an atmosphere of molecules in free space, say the 
nitrogen molecules of the atmosphere, it is possible to proceed as 
follows. The nitrogen molecules of the earth’s atmosphere are 
in constant heat motion. Due to this, they are moving equally 
in all directions. At the same time they are acted on by gravity. 
Accordingly, those in the outer layers have a resultant force 
urging them towards the center of the earth, that is, there is a 
pressure exerted by them on the next inner layer of molecules. 
These, in turn, are attracted inwards, and they add the force of 
attraction upon themselves to the pressure exerted on them by 
the outer layer. Through their heat motions the pressure is 
transmitted from layer to layer of the gas, becoming continually 
greater as the center of the earth is approached. Since the 
pressure acting from above increases the density of the gas, more 
molecules are crowded into each successive layer than there were 
in the layer before. Hence the attractive force on an inner layer 
will be greater than on the next outer one and the pressure will 
increase more rapidly than by a linear law with the decrease in 
distance from the center. Also, the heavier the gas molecules 
the greater the gravitational force on each layer, and hence the 
more rapidly the pressure will increase with decreasing distance 
from the center. Thus for nitrogen there is an atmosphere like 
that of the earth—tenuous outside, dense at the surface. For 
molecules like sugar that are some 10 times heavier than nitrogen 
it would be necessary only to go up a distance o as high to reach 
the same fractional density as is exhibited by the atmosphere. 
For colloidal particles whose mass may be 10® times that of the 
sugar molecules the fractional change in density, whieh in the 
atmosphere requires kilometers in height, will occur in milli¬ 
meters in colloidal suspensions. Thus if the colloidal particles 
showing Brownian movements act exactly as if they were large 
molecules, their motions being due to the heat motions of the 
molecules of the liquid, a colloidal suspension should show a change 
in density for different layers depending on the mass of the parti¬ 
cles, but exactly analogous in form to the changes in density of 
the earth’s atmosphere. To study this, the law of atmospheres, 
which was originally due to Laplace, must be deduced. 
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Consider a cylinder of gas of cross-section a and also one of the 
layers mentioned above dh cm high. Call the pressures on its 
bottom and top p and p'. Then p > p', for the mass of the layer 
dh acted on by gravity has been added to p' to make p. Thus 

p — p' = This merely says that the force of gravity 

a dhpg acting on the gas divided by the area a is the difference in 
pressure p — p'. Here g ia the constant of gravity and p is the 
density of the gas in grams per cm*. Hence 

, , .. Mg^ 

dp p ~ p = —dhpg “ — —-—' 


the minus sign indicating that aa h increases p decreases. Here M 
is the mass of a gram-molecule of gas, and v the corresponding 


volume 


(’■ 


^ 0 - 


Since it was assumed that the Brownian 


particles act like nitrogen molecules, it is legitimate in the rough 
calculations to follow to assume that Boyle's law holds. Then 
for such particles as for Nj one may approximately write pv •= 
RaT, where v and Ra refer to a mol, and one has 


or 


dp 

P 


Mgdk 

RaT 

p 


Mg 

aT 


Integrating this from p = poatA = 0, top =» path = h, 


JpaP 


Mg 

RaT 


J* dh, log p — log p. 


P 


= p,e 


Afg 


k. 


Mg 

RaT 


h 


Further, since the number of particles or molecules per cm*, n, 
and n, are proportional to p, and p, respectively, 


This is Laplace's well-known law of atmospheres and it expresses 
precisely how the number of particles or molecules per unit 
volume will vary with distance from the earth’s surface.* The 
* This law ia also a consequesce of the law of equipartition of energy 
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equation may be modified a bit further by replacing M, the gram- 
molecular mass, by iuNa, the mass of a single particle times the 
number in a gram-molecule, hence 

mNjtgh 

— = e 

Tto 


Thus the density of particles increases exponentially as the height 
decreases. The rate of increase is greater the greater the mass m. 
of the'particles, and the lower the temperature. If the values of 

m, g, h, R, and T were known for a given —• and h, Na, the Avo- 


gadro number, could be found. 

In the colloidal particles in solution the force of gravity acts on 
the particles which are buoyed up by the liquid in which they are 


suspended. Thus mg must be replaced by m ^^— jg, where d 

is the density of the liquid and D is the density of the particles. 
If V is the volume of the particles, then 


n 

rio 







In the logarithmic form this becomes 

To test this experimentally, Perrin used colloidal suspensions 
of gum mastic and of gum gamboge. These could be prepared 
by dissolving the gum in alcohol and then pouring the clear solu¬ 
tion into water. In this way clear spherical globules of the sub¬ 
stances appeared, of which the smaller ones showed the Brownian 
movements very nicely. The equation to be tested, however, 
demands the F or m for all the particles considered be the same. 
To insure this, Perrin separated particles of one size from the 
assorted groups present in the initial emulsion by fractional centri¬ 
fuging. These were then placed in small cells kept at constant 
temperatures by water baths and placed on the stage of the micro¬ 
scope. Sinee the depth of focus of a microscope is very sharp, 
the number of partieles in the field F of the microscope and of a 
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depth dh could be easily counted. By raising or lowering the 
microscope, the numbers n at different levels in the volume Fdk 
could be counted at different depths. The value of h for different 
settings of the microscope yielding a number n could be read 
accurately from the graduaterl hcatl of the adjusting screws of the 
microscope governing its distance from the solution. Thus n*, n, 
and A starting at some arbitrary depth in the solution could be 
determined. The counting of moving particles in the field was 
difficult, due to the motions. This was overcome by reducing 
the field so that about 10 particles appeared at one time. Perrin 
then counted the number in the field (the bursts of 0 to 10 parti¬ 
cles) at various successive intervals of time. By averaging a 
large number of counts and knowing the area of the field of 
the diaphragm, he wa.s able to arrive at a fairly accurate value 
of n. 

The most serious difficulty in the measurements lay in an 
evaluation of m or T', and Z>. D was determined m three ways: 
(1) by the use of the pycnometer; (2) by direct measurement of 
the density of the fused drj' gum; (3) by adding KBr, or a salt of 
known composition, to the solution to increase the density of the 
liquid until the demsity of the suspending liquid w.os so near that 
of the particles that violent centrifuging would not separate the 
particles. 

1. The pycnometer method consisted in filling the pyc¬ 
nometer first with distilled water, and then with the suspension 
at the same temperature, and weighing it. The emulsion was 
next evaporated to dryness and the resin desiccated at llO’C. 
and weighed. The dry weight gave the mass of the gum particles 
present. The difference in the weight of liquid and distilled 
water gave the excess in mass of all the particles in the suspension 
over the water which they displace. 

2. Unless the process of suspension changes the density of the 
gum. the density of the dried extracted gum should be the same 
as that of the particles. 

3. The separation of particles by centrifuging, that is, by 
using powerful centrifugal forces, depends on the fact that the 
particles or substance of greater density will be thrown outward 
relatively more than the less dense substance (i.c., the substance 
of less inertia, the solution). If the densities are the same, 
separation should be impossible. The precision of this method 
depends on the centrifugal forces being great enough to separate 
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particles of small enough differences in density to a noticeable 
extent in the time intervals used. It also demands that the 
salt added does not affect the nature of the suspension by causing 
agglomeration or change of constitution. 

The results of the measurements by the three methods on the 
same suspension for one case are given by Perrin as Di = 1.1942, 
Ds = 1.194. D., = 1.195. 

The next problem was the accurate determination of m or F for 
the particles. The particles appeared as spheres, but the edges 
were not sharply defined, owing to the diffraction effects. Thus 
it was impossible to measure the diameter of any one accurately. 
It happens that if a very dilute suspension be evaporated on an 
uncovered microscope object glass the capillary forces of the 
liquid cause the particles to run together in groups. These 
groups are, in general, one particle in depth and may lie more pr 
less in horizontal rows, or in sheets. Thus the diameter can be 
found by counting the number in a given area or the number 
lying side by side in a given straight row. As an example, Perrin 
found the diameter to be 0.746 X 10~® mm for the average of 50 
rows of from six to seven particles, and 0.738 X 10"^ mm for 
2000 particles distributed over 10~® cm^. Thus if the diameter 
is known, V can be computed, assuming the particles spherical, 
and m can be found from D and V. Another way in which the 
mass of the grains can be found is by direct weighing. In 
slightly acid solution (Hoo normal), while the grains do not 
adhere to each other, they all adhere to the walls on striking 
them. Hence, after some hours all the particles are precipitated 
on the glass walls of the vessel. Thus, by precipitating the grains 
in this fashion on the walls of small cylinders whose volume 
could be measured, and by counting the number of grains so 
precipitated at various parts of the cylinder, a close estimate 
of the number of grains in the whole small volume of solution 
was obtained. By then evaporating a known volume of solution, 
the weight of the particles present could be determined. Thus 
by dividing the weight so obtained by the number of particles 
in this volume, deduced by the counting, the mass m of a single 
particle was determined. A third method of determining the 
radius of the particles made use of Stokes’ law. Stokes has 
shown mathematically that for spheres moving through a viscous 
liquid under the action of uniform force, when the spheres are 
small compared to the diameter of the vessel but large compared 
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to the discrete structure of the liquid,* the velocity of fall is 

given by 

r(D-d)!, 

6in7a 67r»;a 

where a is the radius of the sphere, v the velocity of fall, and n the 
coefficient of viscosity. This law holds for macroscopic spheres 
and for microscopic spheres, if they are not too small. If v, the 
velocity of fall of a cloud of suspended particles down a capillary 
tube, be observed in a liquid (distilled water) for which v is 
known, a can at once be found. Using these three methods, 
Perrin found the following values for a from a single emulsion. 


With these data then, it was possible to get N^, for ^ and h 
were observed, while m or V, D, and d were measured and Ra 
and T were known. 

Before computing Na, however, it was essential to know 
whether the equation between^* A,m,and P was verified, f This 

was found to be the case. The results obtained by Perrin in 
two typical expenments are as follows: 

1. Particles of radius 0.212 X 10-* cm, with 13,000 particles 
counted at depths of 5 X 10“*, 35 X IQ-S 65 X 10“*, and 95 

X 10“* cm gave ^ proportional to 100, 47, 22.6, and 12. 

Had these accurately followed the exponential law, they would 
have given 100, 48, 23, and 11.1. 

2. In another series of experiments the particles were photo¬ 
graphed in a plane normal to the earth’s gravitational field and 
the numbers of particles at various levels were counted on the 
photograph. These particles had radii 0.52 X 10"* cm and 
the distance between the levels was 6 X 10“* cm. The numbers 
found for four levels were 18M>, 940, 530, and 305. The expo¬ 
nential law leads one to expect 1880, 995, 528, and 280. The 

• This assumption demands conditions which are the reveree of those 
for which the Brownian motions become noticeable. It is to this circum¬ 
stance that part of the discrepancy between Millikan's result and that of 
Perrin is ascribed.*’ 

t The question as to why particles can remain suspended and in motion 
m the gravitational force held often arises. The answer lies in the fact 
that the energy, of agitation kT is greater than the potential energy mgh 
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deviations are all within the limits of probable variation for the 
numbers counted. Counts were made on suspensions of differ¬ 
ent sorts, 1 ) varydng in a ratio of 1 to 125. T was varied from 
—9 to -f 60°C., while the volume V varied in the ratio of 1 to 50. 
These suspensions all obeyed the e.xponential law and led to 
values for the constant term which yielded a value of lying 
between 6.5 X 10-^ and 7.2 X 10**. In these values there was 
no systematic variation of Na with any factor. It can be safely 
assumed that the constancy of and the verification of the 
exponential ratio confirm the assumptions involved in the 
deduction of the equation beyond a reasonable doubt. 

88. The Displacement of the Particles in a Given Time and 
the Verification of the Brownian-movement Law of Einstein 
and von Smoluchowski.—The most striking proof of the molec¬ 
ular origin of the Brownian movements lies in the quantitative 
agreement of the displacements measured in a given time with 
the predicted value of the displacement based on the theory of 
Einstein® and von Smoluchowski.* As was stated, the particles 
are acted on each instant by unbalanced forces due to unequal 
molecular bombardment on various sides. The force opposing 
this motion is the viscous drag of the liquid. As a result of 
this, the particles move hither and thither through the liquid. 
If one particle be observed in the field of the microscope which 
has a series of lines cutting each other at right angles in its field 
of view, one can plot the position of the particle at any instant 
on a system of Cartesian coordinates. If the distances of these 
lines from each other be known, the position of the particle at the 
end of equal time intervals {e.g., every 30 sec.) can be plotted, 
and hence the distance it has moved in these time intervals may 
be determined. Thus the average distance A moved through in 
a given time t can then be found. This distance depends on the 
forces acting on the particle, the viscous drag of the liquid, the 
size of the particle, and other constant factors. If the variation 
of A with Tj, V, etc. predicted by theory, and the values of the 

constants computed from observed values of — for a given 

T 

particle, agree with values obtained in other ways, the under¬ 
lying assumptions can be taken as completely verified. 

The theory for this effect was first deduced by von Smoluch¬ 
owski and Einstein independently about 1905, and the deduction 
here given is a simplified treatment due to Langevin.® For sim¬ 
plicity, it -will be convenient to use not the average displacement of 

thp nnrftrtlrt A r\P 
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this along one of the observing axes arbitrarily chosen as the 
a:-axis. 

Assume that the particle encounters an unbalanced force X 
dlong the i-axis. It is retarded in its motion by the viscous drag 
which for a spherical particle is given by the constant factor in 
the Stokes’ law equation mentioned before. This is 

/ = —Gtijov = —Kv = —K^> 


where v is the velocity, a the radius, and tj the coefficient of 
viscosity. The equation of motion is, then, 
d^x j^x , ,, 

Now X may be positive or negative along the a-xis, for the particle 
will move in one sense or the other. To get rid of the + and 
— signs in the equation which occur because the particle moves 
one way or the other, that is, to enable one to deal with the magni¬ 
tude of the displacement only, it is easier to modify the equation 
80 as to get rid of x te^ and deal only with terms in x*. To do 
this, one multiplies by % 


Now 


Hence, 




^ 1 d\x^ _ (dxV 

^dl’ ~ 2 dl‘ \dt) 


— _ 

^dl ^ 2 dt ' 


m d^x^ 
2 dt^ 


( — 


K d(i») 
2 dt 


+ Xx. 


For a large number of displacements the xX term will, in general, 
cancel out, for the sign of the xX is as often positive as negative, 
that is, the average motion is as much in one sense as another. 
Thus Xx, the average Xx, is zero. Also, approximately, pVa = 
RaT = where Va is the volume of a gram-molecule, 


Ra is the gas constant for this mass of gas, and Na is the number 
of molecules in this volume. Hence the kinetic energy = 

I In dealing with the kinetic energy along the i-axis only, 
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the kinetic energy along x is the total kinetic energy (see 

TVN ^ • 1(^RaT\ IRaT . , 

Chap. IX); that is, ^ 1 ^ y 2 ~N7 ' ■^‘>‘^°rdingly, one may 


set 


1 {dx\~ 1 

2”^\d(J ~ 2 


IRaT 
2 Na ■ 


The equation for the displacement as 


deduced above then loses the Xx term and becomes 
md~x^ RaT K dx^ 


2 dt^ 


Call 

and the result is: 

or 


Na 

dx^ 

dt 


2 dt 


+ 0 . 


= 2 


m ^ 

"2 Jt 

dz 


RaT 

Na 2^’ 


2 — 


2RaT 

NaK 


-K 

m 


di. 


Integrating this for 2 from 0 to 2, and for t from 0 to f the result 
obtained is: 


log 


2RaT 

NaK 


: + ")]o ■ 

(-a 

2RaT\ 

VI 

NaK) 

2RaT 

2RATe 

NaK 

NaK 






NaK 




Now for finite intervals of t of the order of 10~® or 10“® sec. the 
-^V 4 

e vanishes. For K = Qirria and m — where a is about 

10~^ cm and 17 is 0.01 the exponential has the value If t 

is greater than 10"^, the quantity is negligible. Thus 

restricting the value of t to finite intervals t of the order of 10“'* 
sec. or more, the quantity dx^ must be replaced by Ax^ and the dt 

by a finite interval r in 2 = 


-37 and the e m vanishes. Therefore 
at 


Ax* 

T 


2RaT 

NaK' 
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Na Girtia 

Thus Ax*, the average squared displacement of a particle due to 
Brownian movements along the x-axis in a time t, is given by an 
equation containing the absolute temperature, the gas constant 
Ra, the Avogadro number, the coefficient of viscosity, and the 
radius of the particle. It is, consequently, open to simple experi¬ 
mental verification, since all these quantities may be measured, 
or it can be verified by seeing if Af * varies as predicted, and if Na 
fits values from other data. Finally, a verification of the random 






dx from Brcwmart Pafrern 
Fio 54. 


nature of the Brownian movements and the verification of the 
predicted law of diffusion of particles under Brownian move¬ 
ments deduced by Finstein give additional proof. 

Perrin made these measurements using the camera lucida and 
a coordinate system where 16 divisions represented 6.0 X 16^ cm. 
The time interval chosen was 30 sec. The average squared x 
component of these displacements (see Fig. 54) gives Ai*, and 
this leads to a test of the theory. 

1. Proof of the Random Nature of the Brownian Motions .— 
The distribution of the ® projections for a given time was found 
to be according to the Gauss-Laplacian law of probability which 
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would be expected as a result of molecular motions obesdng Max¬ 
well’s distribution law, that is, out of N projections considered. 




1 -i’ 

'^2 '' should have projections lying between Xi and 

0 : 2 , the mean square being measured as above. Using an 
emulsion of gamboge with a = 0.211 X 10"'* cm, the number N 
of displacements lying between successive multiples of the length 
X 2 — xi = 1.7 X 10"* cm were as follows; 


Xl Xi 

One series 

Another series 

N obs. 

N calc. 

N obs. 

N calc. 

0 and 1.7 

38 

48 

48 

44 

1.7 and 3.4 

44 

43 

38 

40 

3.4 and 5.1 

33 

40 

36 

35 

5.1 and 6.8 

33 

30 

29 

28 

6.8 and 8.5 

35 

23 

16 

21 

8.5 and 10.2 

11 

16 

15 

15 

10.2 and 11.9 

14 

11 

8 

10 

11.9 and 13.6 

6 

6 

7 

5 

13.6 and 15.3 

5 

4 

4 

i 4 

15.3 and 17.0 

2 

2 

4 

i ^ 


This analysis and a series of others on the same subject but using 
different methods of representation established the completely 
random nature of the displacements on a quantitative basis. 

2. Ax^ shoul^e proportional to r. Perrin found that, mak¬ 
ing T 120 sec., Ax^ was about four times what it was for 30 sec., 
that is, that 

^30^ _ 30 ^ 1 
A^i2o2 120 4‘ 

3. The Test of the Brownian-movement Equation .—Up to 1908, 
tests of the Einstein-von Smoluchowski conclusions were-'made 
using the meager data available. They yielded better than an 
agreement in order of magnitude. 

A. The Variation with Temperature.—From the theory above, 
the average displacements '\/axi^ ^nd at two tempera¬ 

tures Ti and T 2 at which the viscosities are rji and ija should be 
in the ratio 
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be assumed that these experiments establish the validity of the 
kinetic theory. 

4. The Application of the Einstein Theory of Rotational 
Brownian Movements .—^Applying the analysis of Einstein® for 
the rotational movement of Brownian particles, which involves 
the assumption of the law of equipartition, Perrin was again able 
to obtain a value of Na = 6.5 X 10^® which is in good agreement 
with his translational experiments. This verification therefore 
also establishes the validity of the equipartition hypothesis as 
applied to the distribution of rotational and translational kinetic 
energy. 

5. The Study of the Diffiision Rale of the Brownian Particles and 
Another Determination of Na -—A still further value of Na was 
obtained from the diffusion rate of mastic particles in glycerine 
solutions by Brillouin® under Perrin’s direction. Einstein pre¬ 
dicted that the coefficient of diffusion D should be given by the 
relation 


Na Oirrja 

for solutions where the particles were so large that the Stokes 
law relation held. By measuring D in an ingenious manner, 
Brillouin was able to evaluate Na, and found it to be 6.9 X 10®®; 
in agreement with the earlier work of Perrin on displacements. 
The absolute values of Perrin for Na, while consistent with them¬ 
selves, are, as a whole, higher than those from Van der Waals’6, 
and from Rutherford or Millikan’s values. This difference does 
not lie in any fault of the theory. It lies chiefly in the inac¬ 
curacies present in the difficult measurements of Perrin, notably 
on the value of o. Another error of some significance in these 
results lies in the assumptions of Stokes’ law as Millikan® has 
shown. As the error was the same throughout, it makes the 
results of Perrin consistent. Where it was eliminated Millikan 
was able to get an accurate verification. 

89. Accurate Verification of the Brownian-movement Rela¬ 
tions for Gases, and the Determination of the Avogadro Number. 

Verification of the Brownian-movement Relations for Gases .— 
In all Perrin’s work the accuracy of the results was limited by the 
difficulty of evaluating a, the radius of the particles, and also in 
the Brownian displacement measurements by the uncertainty of 
the validity of Stokes’ law assumed for the small particles used. 
Furthermore, the results are based on analogy between colloidal 
suspensions and particles in a gas acted on by molecular impacts. 
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They are thus open to some theoretical criticism as a complete 
proof. Millikan overcame this objection in a very striking man¬ 
ner. He worked with minute droplets of oil floating in air or Hj. 
These took on a spherical form, owing to cohesive forces. He 
eliminated at one stroke both the assumption of correctness of 
Stokes’ law and the uncertainty in the determination of a by a 
technique used in the determination of the elementary charge c. 
To accomplish this, he charged the drop electrically and studied 
first the lateral Brownian displacements of the drop when sus¬ 
pended in the air, then its rate of fall under gravity alone, and 
finally under gravity which was opposed by an electrical field 
acting on the charged drop. The measurements were carried out 
by Millikan and Fletcher** in 1911. As was shown in Sec. 88, a 
particle undergoing Brownian movement is assumed to be 
retarded by a viscous force F = —Kv. If the Stokes’ law holds, 
K “ 6ir^a. If it is possible that it does not hold, the use of an 
undetermined factor K is more accurate for the discussion. Now 
it is this constant K which depends on o, and, as the law may not 
hold, the indeterminate form will be used. Assume the particle 
for which the Einstein equation bolds in the form 


—, 2Rj,T r 

“ -nth: 


to be placed in a uniform electrical field of strength F parallel 
to the earth’s field. Assume that it has an electrical charge 
ev on it (where e is the electron and y is some whole number), 
of such a sign that the force acting on the particle opposes the 
action of gravity. The drop will then fall under the force mg of 
gravity with a velocity vi if the field is absent. If the field F 
acts on the drop, it will fall with a retarded speed rj under 
the force mg — Fev. Since the retarding force is the same in both 
cases and the fall is uniform, then 


^ _ vt + Vi 

Vj Fev — mg mg vi 




Now Stokes' law says that mg = Kv\, so that = K. 
Therefore ve = ^(t’l + Pi). For v equal to unity, & = ~p 


(va + t>i)o and K « 


eF 
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Now Millikan in a separate series had actually determined e, 
so that it was easy to get v and to find the value for v 

K 

= 1 . Actually, e need not have been known, for e = -p,{v 2 + t;i)o 

could be found by charging the drop a number of times to differ- 

K 

ent values, and finding the least common divisor for -p{vi -f Vi). 

This would give -^(vi 4- t) 2 )p. Thus one could obtain K by 

observation from Vi, V 2 and P and e. 

Putting the value for K into the Brownian-movement equation 
above, then at once 

—, 2RaT (vi -j- 1 ) 2)0 

AX^ = -=5- zj -T 

P NaB 

or 

2RaT (vi -j- i> 2 )o 

-sr-'- 

If, accordingly, the Brownian-movement theory is correct, 
measurements of Ax^ and (di + ^ 2)0 for a given t, T, and P should 
yield NaB, the Faraday constant for the electrolysis of a univalent 
ion. In these experiments Millikan and Fletcher first held a 
drop suspended between the plates and measured its Brownian 
motion along a line normal to the direction of sight and gravity, 
timing the transits of the drop across cross-hairs of known 
distance in the eyepiece of the telescope. By using gases of 
low 77 and working at lower pressures, values of could be 
worked with 50 times as large as those of Perrin for the same drop. 
Hence much more accurate measurements were possible. Ne.xt 
the drop was allowed to fall in the absence of P, and Vi was 
determined. Then it was charged to varying amounts and vz 
was measured. From these measurements {vi -}- ?; 2 )o was 
determined for a given P . The measurements as made gave the 
average Ax for a given t. For convenience, the average, 
was computed and then squared. This gave (ax)^- In the 
Brownian-movement equation the average of the squares 
Ax^ occurs. Thus, to insert the values for Ax observed into 
the equation above, it is necessary to employ the relation 

Zi = whence 
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The temperature in these measurements was also easily more 
accurately controlled by a thermostat than in those of Perrin. 
The results should, consequently, be more reliable. With 1,735 
displacements on a drop with unit charge, Millikan and Fletcher 
got Nse - 2.88 X 10'* electrostatic units (e.s.u.). For a uni¬ 
valent ion in electrolysis, Na^ comes out as 2.89 X 10'* e.s.u. 
The probable error on the number of counts used is 2 per cent 
and the observed difference is well within this limit. Both 
in the accuracy of the result and in the avoidance of any ques¬ 
tionable assumptions this beautiful piece of work confirms 
Perrin’s conclusions in a striking manner and can be regarded 
as one of the triumphs of modern technique in experimental 
kinetic theory. It definitely establishes the correctness of the 
kinetic-theory explanation of Brownian movements and thus 
verifies the kinetic theory of matter beyond a doubt. 

B. Determination of the Avogadro Numher .—As indicated in 
Sec. 85, by 1908 there were but one or two values of the number 
of molecules per cm* (Loschmidt's number) or the number of 
molecules in a gram-molecule (Avogadro’s number), and these 
were uncertain in the tens of per cent. With the ^ork of Pema 
and the development of preebion in the newer fields of radio¬ 
activity and atomic structure, 1913 already saw several inde¬ 
pendent and accurate evaluations of this important constant. 
In 1926, when the firet edition of this book was in the process of 
being written, already some seven or more methods giving sensibly 
the same value of this number were well developed. In the inter¬ 
vening seven years, the number of methods has jumped to more 
nearly a score. In fact there are so many ways in which this 
number can be estimated that it is difficult to determine the exact 
number, owing to the interrelations of the quantities used in 
different methods. In a recent article, Virgo** summarizes 
the measurement of this quantity. In it he states that more 
than 80 different experimental c^mluations have been made to 
it appesfisd'eawa.’Die to -depait iiorri 
excellent analysis and proceed according to a different scheme. 
For the purpose of discussion, methods will be termed independent 
if by these different methods a quantity is evaluated which in 
combination with other relations previously used yields the value 
of the number. For example, as will be seen, the Faraday 
constant Ne can be used to yield N by combining it with the 
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value of e yielded by any one of the many methods giving e, 
and any such method can fairly be called an independent method. 

In detailing these methods, a number of them may be grouped 
under a common heading. These are as follows: 

1. The combination of the Faraday constant with the value 
of the electron e determined in three different ways, to wit: 

a. Millikan’s oil-drop measurement. 

b. Rutherford’s measurement of the charge on the a particle 
and the knowledge that the particle is a doubly charged He atom. 

c. From the average fluctuations in thermionic emission for a 
given current with known capacity and resistance in the circuit, 
e is evaluated. 

2. Radioactive measurements yield the value of N directly 
in two ways. If the number of a particles (doubly charged He 
atoms) emitted per gram of Ra per second can be evaluated 
accurately by scintillation counts or Geiger counter, the value 
of N can be determined by: 

a. The measurement of the volume of He gas produced per 
year per gram of Ra. 

b. The measurement of the decay constant of Ra or of lo (if 
the number of a artiples emitted per second from this are 
known). 

3. Kinetic-theory methods yield a number of ways of evaluat¬ 
ing Na. These fall under several heads: 

a. Mean free path; 

(1) Evaluation of the mean free path from the coefficient of 
viscosity. Combined with the evaluation of another relation 
between molecular radius and the number of atoms in unit 
volume by measurement of: 

(2) Van der Waals’ b from either the Joule-Thomson effect or 
critical data. 

(3) The molal volume of the substance in the liquid state. 

b. Evaluation of Boltzmann’s constant k defined by A: = 
Ra/Na. Hence as Ra is known, Na can be evaluated. This can 
be accomplished by the following means: 

(1) From the average Brownian displacement of a small mass 
on a pendulum of known period and moment of inertia. 

(2) Prom the fluctuations of potential across a resistance 
produced by the thermal agitation of the electrons. 

c. From the law of atmospheres for colloidal suspensions. 
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d. From the study of the Brownian displacements of particles 
in a solution or suspended in a gas, or by the rate of diffusion 
of such particles in a solution or gas. 

e. From the change of viscosity of a solution on dilution by the 
solute. 

/. From the adsorption of molecules on liquid surfaces. 

g. From fluctuations of density, critical opalescence, and 
miscibility. 

4. From X-rays by measuring the wave length with a ruled 
grating at grazing incidence and applying this to determine 
the spacing of crystal planes in a crystal of known structure, 
one obtains, by means of the density of the crystal, an accurate 
value of the Avogadro number. 

5. From the molecular scattering of light by molecules, notably 
the sky, Rayleigh showed that the value of the Avogadro constant 
could be determined. 

6 . By the intercombinations of many equations resulting from 
modern investigations of spectral end atomic structural nature 
which contain two or more of the fundamental physical quantities 
such as the Planck constant h, the electron e, the mass m of the 
the electron, and the Boltzmann constant k. TJiere are some 
eleven relations of this nature which can be intercombined 
effectively to give either e, or k and hence Na.. It is futile to 
attempt to determine the number of different independent 
combinations which can be used. It suffices, however, to give 
the phenomena involved in order to illustrate the diverse ways 
in which this important constant appears: 

a. From the photoelectric-effect and ionization-potential, 
studies with either light or X-rays, one has h/e. 

b. From the atomic-diffraction experiments of Stern and 
Estermann, one evaluates h/m, when m is the mass of the atom 
diffracted. 

c. From the Stem-Gerlach determination of the magnetic 
monxenta of atoma and. the eva]Lua.tl»in. of the Bohr w-aseeteu., eas 

obtains ~k. 
m 

d. From three different procedures one can evaluate e/m for 
electrons; these are: 

(1) Electric- and magnetic-deflection experiments on electrons. 

(2) From the simple Zeeman effect on certain types of spectro¬ 
scopic lines. 
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(3) From the Rydberg constant for He+ and H atoms. 

e. From the fine-structure constant a which can be derived 
from certain spectra, one evaluates e^/h. 

f. From the Rydberg constant for infinite mass, R one evalu- 
e 2ir®e® 

m ~ 

g. From the Wien displacement law = C 2 // 3 , one can 

evaluate h/k. 

h. From the Planck radiation law and the Stefan-Boltzmann 
constant, one evaluates h^/k^. 

i. From the Compton shift in X-ray wave lengths, one obtains 
h/m. 

j. From electron-diffraction experiments, one obtains the 
de Broghe wavedength X which gives h/m if the velocity v of the 
electron is known. 

Owing to lack of space it is impossible to discuss the methods 
in detail. In most cases the equations will be given together 
with the references and comments as to the accuracy of the 
method. In this discussion it -will be assumed that as N^e, the 
Faraday, and Ra. = the gas constant per mole, are known, 
Na is at once found if e or fc is evaluated. 

la. The evaluation of e by the oil-drop method of Millikan® 
is heheved by Birge^® to give the most accurate value of e and 
hence of Na- The method is indicated in the first part of this 
section and is given in detail in Millikan's book “The Electron.” 
It is too well known to be repeated here. The value of Na — 
6.064 + 0.006 X 10®® and e = 4.77 X lO-^® e.s.u. 

15. Rutherford‘S and Geiger caught the a particles from a 
fixed quantity of radium over a given solid angle in a Faraday 
cage for a given time and measured their charge. The number 
of a particles from the same radium emitted over a smaller 
solid angle was determined by the scintillation method. As the 
a particle carries two units of positive charge as shown by e/m 
measurements, it is simple to obtain the charge on the a particle 
and hence e. The value found by Rutherford was 4.65 X 10"‘® 
e.s.u. and by Regener was 4.76 X 10“‘® e.s.u. The method was 
one of the first accurate determinations of e. Its weakness lies 
in the difficulty of catching all the a particles without loss of 
charge or secondary effects and in the uncertainty of scintillation 
counts. The modern Geiger counters are now much more 
reliable and the method can be improved. 
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Ic. Schottky** showed that for weak thermionic currents the 
fluctuations of the current were due to the irregular liberation 
of electrons by the hot filament. Since this is a purely statistical 
phenomenon, it is amenable to statistical treatment. Analysis 
shows that the alternating current excited in a tuned circuit 
by the fluctuations in thermionic emission has a mean square 
value given by J* = i(,e/2RC, where to is the thermionic current, 
R is the resistance, and C the capacity of the tuned circuit. 
Hull and Williams in this fashion determined the mean value of e 
as 4.76 X 10“” with a variation lying within 2 per cent of the 
mean value. 

2fl. Dewar,'® and later Boltwood and Rutherford, determined 
the volume of He produced by radium. The value obtained 
was 163 mm* per year per gram of Ra element. This combined 
with the number of a particles given out per gram of Ra element 
per year gives the number of He atoms in 163 mm* of He, for 
each « particle gives 1 He atom when neutralized. The method 
is inaccurate because of the difficulty of measuring small quanti¬ 
ties of He, the loss of He by occlusion in the walls, and the 
uncertainty in the exact value of the number of a particles per 
gram of Ra per second (now given as 3.7 X 10'"). The method 
is, however, a very direct method and gives a value in accord 
with those from other methods within the accuracy of the 
method. The value of was 6.0 X 10** for Dewar and 6.6 X 
10** for Boltwood. 

A modification of this method arises from the fact that each 
a particle emitted from a given amount of radium per second 
represents the production of an atom of radon. If X is the decay 
constant of radon, then if Q a particles are emitted from a gram 
of radium per second, the condition for equilibrium between 
production and decay of radon yields the number of atoms of 
radon present at any time as n = Q/X. Now n = NV, where 
N is the Loschmidt number and V is the volume of radon in 
equilibrium. Thus N - Q/XV and as Q and X are known, if V 
can be measured, N can be evaluated. Wertenstein** measured 
V as 6.39 X 10“* cm* for 1 curie of radium and obtained a value 
of Ni of 6.16 X 10**. 

26, Radioactive substance decay according to .the law 
n = noe~^*, where n is the number of atoms present at t, no 
is the number present at i = 0, and X is the radioactive-decay 
constant which can be measured. Knowing Qo, the number of 
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a particles emitted per gram of E,a per second, one can calculate 
the number of a particles emitted during the course of the life¬ 
time of 1 gram of Ra. Since each atom of Ra emits one a 
particle, one can write 

Q = 

whence the number of atoms in a gram of radium is known once 
X is known, and multiplication by the atomic weight gives Na.'‘* 
This method suffers from the inaccuracy both in Qo and in the 
evaluation of X. It is, however, noteworthy in that it is a direct 
evaluation. The method has been used by Boltwood, Meyer, 
and Schweidler, Keetman, and Ellen Gleditsch^- and gave values 
between 7.6 and 6.35 X 10-® for Na- 

за. The mean free path of a gas molecule as defined by Tait 
is given by Lt = 1.05/(-\/2’!'o-^iV) (see Sec. 39). The mean 
free path can be evaluated in different ways, the most accurate 
values being yielded by the coefficient of viscosity = 0.499pcL. 
Since C = -v/Sp/p c = s/%irC, it is clear that rj will give 
a value of L. It is also clear that L depends on the value of o- 
and the Loschmidt number N. Hence any independent measure¬ 
ment of a quantity depending on N and cr alone will give either 
one. From critical data Van der Waals’ constant b — %7ro-W 
can be evaluated. This, combined with the mean free path, will 
give N. The value of b can also be obtained from the isotherms 
and frpm the Joule-Thomson effect. The molal volume of a 
substance in the liquid state enables one to obtain another 
expression involving a and N. This gives V = {^^ir(r^N)a, where 
a is a coefiicient less than unity expressing the packing coefficient. 
All these methods suffer from a serious defect as regards accuracy, 
in that the constants in expressions for L, 77, a, etc., cannot be 
accurately known, owing to mathematical complexity. Further¬ 
more, the quantities a and also L determined by different methods 
are not the same, since their definition is imposed by the condition 
of measurement. It is thus clear that, while such methods 
can give an approximate value of Na, the agreement to be 
expected with more accurate determinations is no better than 
the theoretical and experimental uncertainty which may exceed 
10 and 20 per cent. 

зб. The kinetic theory, by means of heat conditioned fluctua¬ 
tions, enables the Boltzmann constant k to be evaluated: 
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(1) E. Ivappler*® studied the fluctuations in displacement of a 
small vertical mirror suspended from a small quartz fiber as a 
result of the unequal bombardment due to molecular impact. 
The average squared angular displacement is related to the 
directed force D (due to torsion) by the relation D<Ji* = kT, 
where T is the absolute temperature. To evaluate D, one uses 

the relation that the period of oscillation = 4^*^' where ! 

is the moment of inertia and f) is the force constant. I can be 
evaluated by loading the system with a small mass of known 
moment of inertia and measuring the altered period T'. The gas 
pressure was varied from atmospheric pressure to 10~* mm of 
Hg. This very delicate but direct method was carried out and 
after 101 hr. observation yielded a value of k which gave Na as 
G.059 X 10*® + 0.6 per cent, an excellent value. 

(2) J. B. Johnson** showed that the so-called tube noise in 
vacuum-tube amplifiers is due to fluctuations of potential 
between the terminals of a conductor. This fluctuation is due 
to the thermal agitation which causes a small but definite mass 
motion of the electrons giving rise to potential differences. From 
the assumed random nature of these fluctuations, Johnson 
showed that the observed average square fluctuation of the 
current T* is given by 

where k is the Boltzmann constant, T is the absolute temperature, 
/i(u) is the real component of the impedance of the conductor, 
y(co) is the transfer impedance of the amplifier, and w/25r is the 
frequency. From measurements Johnson obtained k = 1.27 X 
10“** erg per degree with a mean deviation of 13 per cent. This 
gives Na as 6.54 X 10*’ which is about 8.5 per cent higher than 
the accepted value. 

3c. The evaluation of JVj by Perrin* from the law of atmos¬ 
pheres has been adequately discussed in Sec. 87. Later measure¬ 
ments are due to Westgren,** Svedberg,** and Shaxby.*^ 

3d. The Brownian-movement studies of Perrin have been 
discussed in extenso in Sec. 88 and no more need be said. The 
chief drawback to this and the preceding methods lies in the 
impossibility of an accurate ev^uation of drop or particle size 
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and mass. Later applications of this method are due to West- 
gren, Svedberg, Nordlund, and Shaxby.^^ Fletcher^® applied 
the method to Hg droplets in air and Schmid®^ to selenium 
particles. Fletcher found Na = 6.03 ± 0.03 X 10^^ Similar 
results to these for solutions have been obtained for the coef¬ 
ficient of diffusion D = in contrast to > 

Na OttijO Na OTV-qa 

where D is the coefficient of diffusion of the particles. Here 
again a must be estimated to obtain Na from measurements on D. 

3e. Einstein/® on the assumption that large molecules such as 
sugar diffusing in a solution behave like spheres in a homogeneous 
medium, deduced a relation for the viscosity of a solution which 
states that the ratio of ri„ the viscosity of the solution, to tj, that 
of the pure solvent, is given by the relation 

^ = 1 d- 2.5n(t^a 
V 

Here a is the hydrodynamic radius of the assumed spherical sugar 
molecule, and n is the number of sugar molecules per cm® of 
solution. The diffusion coefficient of these same spherical 
molecules is given by 


D - 


RT 1 


N A Girt] a 


Since ti/Na = mlM, where m is the mass per unit volume and 

M is the molecular weight, we have n = N^ whence — = 

Ml] 


I\ ftt 

1 -H 2.57rl g which, combined with the expression for H, 


gives Na- This equation, while accurate in order of magnitude, 
like all kinetic-theory equations, is uncertain in the magnitude 
of the constants so that it is not of great value. 

3/. Lecomte du Noiiy®®-®’' studied the adsorption of organic 
molecules on a liquid surface in monomolecular layers using 
methods initiated by Langmuir. He measured the adsorption 
of sodium oleate on water. There appeared to be three critical 
areas for surface distribution of these layers. These three areas 
were interpreted by du Noiiy as representing layers in which the 
molecules were arranged with one each of their three axes 
(assumed at right angles) perpendicular to the surface. Thus, 
from the density of the molecules in the three layers, assuming 
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them to be monomolecular, du Nofty calculated the extension 
of the molecules along the three axes. From these three dimen¬ 
sions for these molecules he obtained the volume of the molecules 
by multiplying the figures together. From the density of the 
substance and the molecular weight the Avogadro number was 
calculated as Nj, = 6.003 X 10**. While the agreement is 
fortuitously good and the interpretation seems reasonable, there 
is considerable doubt as to the validity of the reasoning and 
hence as to this method. Alexander points out the uncertainty 
of the method quite clearly. 

Zg. Aside from the methods outlined above, the fluctuations 
in density, which is a molecular phenomenon, a study of the 
critical opalescence, and studies on the miscibility of two liquids 
have led to very rough evaluations of Ax m the hands of Con¬ 
stantin,** Kcesom and Onnes,** and Furth** and Zernike.** The 
values range from 0 X 10*’ to 7.7 X 10**. 

4. In recent years the measurement of absolute X-ray wave 
lengths by diffraction at grazing incidence by ruled gratings has 
been developed to a high degree of precision. •• Hence X-ray 
wave lengths are certainly and accurately known. If such 
X-rays are scattered from a crystal of known structure, the 
crystal X-ray spectrum relates the wave length X to the grating 
space by the equation X - 2d sin B. Thus if corrected for the 
index of refraction of the crystal, the true grating space d' of 
the crystal can be found to a considerable degree of precision. 
This quantity d' is given by d' « {nil//[pA^(/3))}>*, where 

= \‘i, M is the molecular weight of calcite, p is the density, 
and tt>{0) is a geometrical constant depending on the crystal 
structure of calcite. If the crystal structure is regular, the 
accuracy claimed for the method approaches, if not exceeds, that 
of the oil-drop method in evaluating e. The value of e obtained 
from this value of N is definitely higher than Millikan’s value, 
i.e., of the order of e = (4.794 + 0.024) X 10“*® e.s.u. It is 
today an open question as to which result is the most accurate, as 
some doubt is being cast on Millikan's value on account of the 
uncertainty of the coefficient of viscosity of air used in its 
calculation. 

5. The explanation of the blue color of the sky in terms of 
molecular scattering was originally due to Lord Rayleigh. In 
the theorj' it appears that the intensity of the scattering depends 
on the number of molecules per unit volume involved in the 
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scattering. Modern techniques made it possible for Dember^"’^'* 
to evaluate the Loschmidt number N from the intensity of the 
light El and E 2 scattered at angles of and 4>2 with the sun 
using a photoelectric cell. Operating from Monte Rosa and 
the Peak of Teneriffe, where the air was free from dust, N = 
77^/22,410 was evaluated by 



(m - l)W/fo 


T 1 ^ CSC ^1 — CSC (^2 
273 X'* bo log Ei — log Ei 


Here p. is the index of refraction, M the modulus of the natural 
system of logarithms. Ho the height of the homogeneous atmos¬ 
phere, bo the barometric pressure at sea level, b the pressure 
at the point of observation, X the wave length of the light used, 
and T the absolute temperature. Dember obtained a value 
of Nj, = 6.48 X 10^^ The method is in itself sound, but the 
measurements are subject to serious errors due to the inability 
to control natural disturbances such as dust and due to the 
variable density of the air from which the light is scattered. 
Fowle,^'' by an indirect but ingenious and more accurate method, 
using this principle found Na to be (6.06 ± 0.04) X 10^®. 

6 . As stated in the summary there are a large number of 
equations derived by experiment from atomic or electronic 
structures and behavior which give relations between e the 
electron, h the Planck constant of quantum action, m the elec¬ 
tronic mass, and Boltzmann’s k, and thus, by solution for k or 
e, yield the value of the Avogadro number. The combinations 
which can be used to give this constant are very many and will 
not be indicated, as but few of them are of great enough accuracy 
when combined to be of importance. They present, however, 
new independent ways of evaluating Na and thus help to confirm 
the belief in this fundamental concept of kinetic theory which 
was denied by the school of energetics. 

6 a. In the photoelectric effect, the Einstein-^ equation says 
that the kinetic energy of an electron liberated by ultra¬ 
violet light or X-rays from a metal surface, is given by = 

Ve = hv — hvo. Here m is the mass of the electron, v is its 
velocity, V is the potential through which an electron of charge 
e must fall to get the energy (f.e., the opposing potential 

required just to annihilate the velocity v of the electron), h is 
the Planck constant, and v is the frequency, hvo is the photo¬ 
electric threshold, i.e., the energy required just to liberate an 
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electron from the surface against the electrical forces which 
hold it. Thus vo is the limiting frequency to just cause a photo¬ 
electric effect, vq can be measured as the photoelectric threshold 
or from the work function of the metal obtained from ther- 
mionics, and V can be measured as can p. Thus one could 
obtain a value for h/e. It is easier to eliminate hvo by changing 
p and observing the stopping potential V. From the slope of 
the cur\'e dV/dp =* /»/«, this ratio can be accurately evaluated. 

From, the ionizing potential of an atom, i.e., the energy 
expressed as volts free fall of potential required to give the 
electron a velocity sufficient to remove an electron from another 
atom of known sort, one can determine the ratio A/e. The 
same could be done for the potential required to excite an atom 
to any given frequency of emission v. From spectroscopic 
measurements, p, and for excitation and ionization can be 
determined with high precision. The potentials F. and V, can, 
however, be measured to a tenth of 1 per cent only, owing to 
the velocity distribution of the electrons used, Hence from the 
relations kvt «■ V,6 and kPi •* one can get e/k. The values 
obtained from both methods are fairly accurate, but are not so 
good as the values from the determination of e by Millikan's 
method. 

66 . Recently Eaterraann, Frisch, and Stern** have succeeded 
in di^racting atoms of He and molecules of from the crossed 
grating lattices of NaCl and LiF crystals. According to the 
wave mechanics, the atoms and molecules have a wave length 
X given by X = h/mv, where m is the mass of the molecule or 
atom, h is the Planck constant, and v is the velocity of the atom 
or molecule. Using a molecular-velocity analyzer and measur¬ 
ing X from the angle of difiraction and the grating constant of 
the crystal, they succeeded in obtaining values of X good to 
about 1 per cent. From the relation Xt> « A/m, one has a relation 
between A and m, the mass of the atom or molecule. This can 
be used with vaiues ol h irom other equations to give m. The 
Avogadro number is then found from = M, where JVf is the 
molecular or atomic weight in grams. 

6 c. The beautiful Stem-Gerlach experiments proving the 
quantization of magnetic moments and evaluating the Bohr 
magneton lead to another relation between e/m and h of con¬ 
siderable precision. The most accurate recent study is that of 
Meissner and Scheffers** who projected a beam of Li atoms or K 
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atoms through an inhomogeneous magnetic field at right angles 
to their path. This caused a separation of the beam into two 
parts, those of atoms with one Bohr magneton parallel and the 
other with one Bohr magneton antiparallel to the field. From 
the separation, or better, displacement, of the beam, n, the 
magnetic moment of the Bohr magneton, can be determined. 
2kT 

The relation is /t == —^Sa, where kT is the kinetic energy of 

the molecules, is the displacement of the molecules having the 
most probable velocity a = s/^kT/m, and A is given by A = 

dl I —^dl, I being the length of the beam in the field H, and 
0 Jo oz 

Hi being the component of the field normal to the beam. They 
obtained a value for y. — (0.916 ± 0.005) X 10““ for the Bohr 
magneton. The Bohr theory evaluates the magnetic moment y. 

C Ji 

for such an atom as u = — — Whence this measurement gives 

m 47r 

a relation between e/m and h. This can be combined with e/m 
evaluations to give h, or with the value of h/m from the electron- 
diffraction experiments (see Qj) to give e. 

6 d. The quantity e/m- can be evaluated with great precision 
by one of three methods, the first being direct, the other two 
indirect from spectroscopic measurements. 

(1) The earliest measurements of J. J. Thomson showing that 
the cathode rays were negatively electrified particles evaluated 
e/m and v for these particles by electrical and magnetic deflec¬ 
tions. Today free electrons accelerated by a known field and 
separated out by a magnetic velocity analyzer are subjected to 
deflections by electrical or magnetic fields, and e/m is measured. 
Several devices using oscillating potential differences have also 
been tried to get accurate values.*^’®® The value of e/m appeared 
to be higher for this method than that yielded by spectroscopic 
methods. Recent results indicate a downward trend in value 
toward that obtained from spectroscopy. 

(2) The simple Zeeman effect by which a spectroscopic line 
is broken up into three components when the source is placed 
in a magnetic field and is viewed transversely to the field gives 
e/m according to the equation e/m = 4rcA\/r]H\^, where AX 
is the separation of either component of a normal triplet of wave 
length X, c is the velocity of light, H is the magnetic field, and 
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7] ia the index of refraction of the medium in which X and AX are 
measured. The best result, according to Birge/" ia that of 
Babcock” which has a probable error of some 2 parts in 1,700. 

(3) Sommerfeld in his “ Atomic Structure and Spectral Lines,” 
6 th German ed., Chap. 11, Sec. 5, indicates the effect on the 
simple Bohr theory due to the motion of the nucleus as well as 
the electron owing to the finite mass ratio of the two. The effect 
is to alter the Rydberg constant given to the Bohr theory by 
dividing the Rydberg constant for a nucleus of infinite mass by 
the factor 1 + m/mn, where m is the electronic mass and m,t ia 
the mass of the H nucleus, which is chosen for illustration. This 
enables the ratio of the mass of the electron to be related to the 
mass of the H nucleus by means of the Rydberg constant for 
infinite nuclear mass and the same constant for H. An analo¬ 
gous expression can be derived for He in which tna, replaces 
the above. Between these equations one eliminates the 
Rydberg constant for infinite mass and from the relative masses 
of He and H atoms one obtains a relation in terms of the masses of 

He and H atoms which gives the ratio —• As — «■ 

mn ma e/m 

one can write 


e 

.E. = ^ « (^n« — ^H)(He — 

mil “ Rn(He — H — m) 

m 

where Rb, and .Rk are the observed Rydberg constants for He"*" 
and for H, while He, H, and m represent the atomic weights of 

helium, hydrogen, and electron, respectively. Now is 

the Faraday constant F divided by H — m. Hence one can 
write 

e_ ^ FRaCHe - H - m) 
m (Rh, — RH)(He — m)(H — m) 

Thus e/m was accurately evaluated by Houston*® in recent years. 
The value obtained is (1.761 ± O.OOl) X 10'’ absolute electro¬ 
magnetic units (abs. e.m.u.) per gram and has one-half the 
probable error of Babcock’s value. It is in agreement*with the 

• The symbols He and H in these equations stand for the atomic weights 
of He and H atoms, t e, for and 
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latter, and both are below the earlier deflection values by about 
8 parts in 1,700. 

Thus the values of these ratios are available for combination 
with. appropriate ratios from other experiments for accurate 
evaluation of the Avogadro number. 

6e. Sommerfeld^^ originally successfully explained the fine 
structure of the spectral lines in the Balmer’s series for H and 
in the case of He+ by placing the relativity correction for the 
variation of mass with velocity into the Bohr formulation. A 
constant a, occurring in the complex equations resulting, called 
the fine-structure constant, is given by a = 2Tre^lhc, where c is 
the velocity of light. The value of a, as given by Birge,^ is 
a = (7.283 ± 0.006) X 10“^. The early evaluation of a was 
quite accurate but was purely fortuitous as the electron spin 
was neglected. It happened that the original assignment of 
quantum numbers by SommerfeM was in error and this led to 
the agreement. With the discovery of electron spin and the 
proper assignment of quantum numbers, the evaluation of a is 
again possible and is in agreement with older values. X-rays, 
where electron spin does not play such a role, also enable the 
accurate evaluation of a. Hence one has another combination 
of e and h which can lead to a determination of e when combined 
with item 6a above. 

6/. The Rydberg^ constant for a nucleus of infinite mass R „ 
enables a relation between e, to, and h to be obtained. This 
constant R„ is given by 


= 


27rV 


Now R a can be deduced from the observed value of this constant 
for H by the relation 



Rnf 1 + 


-(H 

TO 


to ) 


(see part (3) of item 

6d). 


It is clear that while the values of the quantities involved are 
very accurate, the expression is too involved and requires 
combination with too many other relations to give a good value 
of Na. It does, however, furnish another set of values. 
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6g. From the Wien*® displacement law for black-body radia¬ 
tion Xbmi.T = Cs/^, vfhere = 4.9651 and Ci is the radiation 
Constant. As Xmo*. and T are capable of accurate measurement, 
Ct can be evaluated, and Birge gives the value of C 2 = 1.432 ± 
0.003 cm degree. Since Planck's black-body radiation law 
evaluates cj and cj = hc/k, one can at once evaluate h/k. This, 
combined with a value of k from any combination of data giving 
h, gives several ways of evaluating k and hence N^. 

6h. The Stefan-Bollzmann*® constant for the energy radiated 
by an ideal black body at T® abs. reads E — aT*. v can be 
evaluated from radiation measurements and Birge gives for this 
0 - = (5.735 ± 0.011) X 10“* erg cm"’deg."* scc.~‘ Since iris by 
Planck’s radiation law related to h and k by the equation a = 
2ir^k* 

—one has another relation between h and k, k*/h^, from 
15c*A* ' ’ 

which one can, as in obtain a value of k or obtain one by 
combination with Og^ itself. Other evaluations of the relation 
between h and k can also be obtained from the distribution-law 
curves themselves but will not be so accurate as the values given 
above, owing to the inaccuracy of the physical measurements. 

6i. The effect discovered by A. H. Compton,®^ in which X-rays 
scattered from loosely bound (t.e., practically free) electrons in 
light atoms are shifted m wave length by an amount AX (wave 
length is lengthened) when they are scattered through an 
angle with the original direction where AX is given by AX == 

—(1 — cos .^i), gives another independent method of evaluating 

a useful ratio. Since <f> and AX are capable of measurement 
to a considerable degree of precision, it is clear that the ratio 
h/m can be obtained. The combination of this value with that 
in item 66 gives an independent evaluation of A or of m which 
can be combined with any relations desired to give c or k and 
hence Na. To date the values are not so accurate as they might 
be. 

6/. Relatively recently the study of electron diffraction by 
metal foils has experimentally been placed nearly on a par with 
e/m determinations in accuracy. From the study of the electron- 
diffraction experiments from known lattices using electrons of 
homogeneous and known veloiaties, X the de Broglie wave length 
and V the electron velocity can be accurately measured. With 
such a method Meibom and Rupp*® evaluated X and v. The 
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de Broglie wave length X is related to h, m, and v by the well- 
known equation X == h/mv. Since, according to relativity for 
the fast electrons m = m:,fs/l — v^/c^, the relation used is 


X 



where Wo is the mass of the electron at rest. 


Hence, since X and v are known, a value for the ratio of /i/mo 
is obtained having some precision. The authors do not calculate 
h/mo from their results, but e/mo is taken from Kirchner’s®® 
data and the value of h/e is then determined. This ratio was 
found to be h/e — (1.3798 ± 0.0033) X 10~^^ (e in electrostatic 
units, h in erg X seconds). This value is distinctly higher than 
other values of the same ratio, which range from 1.3714 to 1.375 
by perhaps somewhat more accurate schemes. 

It is seen that an overwhelming mass of data obtained from 
the most diverse experimental sources is unanimous in yielding 
the same value for the number of atoms or molecules in a gram- 
molecule, within the accuracy of measurement. This amazing 
accumulation of evidence establishes without question the 
correctness of the Avogadro hypothesis and thus the concept 
of the atomic and molecular structure of matter. The value of 
this important number as given by Birge“ is 


Na = (6.06436 + 0.006) X 10®® molecules per mole 


and 


N = (2.70560 ± 0.003) X 10*® molecules per cm®. 

That such accurate and intimate knowledge of this number of 
entities which cannot be seen or counted should have been 
gained in three short decades of investigation is indeed a tribute 
to the method of physical research and to the enterprise of the 
investigators. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SPECIFIC HEATS AND THE KINETIC THEORY 

90. Definition of Specific Heats and the Simple Experimental 
Facts.—After the perfection of thermometry to a point where 
physicists could discuss such measurements from a common 
viewpoint, the next great advance made in the field of heat was 
the definition of a term which is called the quantity of heat 
In the master mind of Black,* the obvious interpretation of his 
measurements connoted to him the existence of an imponderable 
heat fluid which he could measure. The heat theory based on 
this connotation ia, of course, now completely abandoned, as a 
result of the interpretation of heat in terms of the kinetic theory 
which arose scarcely GO years later. It still remains to interpret 
this very definite concept, the quantity of heat, in terms of a 
theory ascribing all heat to the kinetics of gas molecules. Closely 
associated with the concept of heat quantity is another concept 
inseparable from it, and without which the definition of a unit of 
heat quantity is impossible. This quantity is defined as the 
specific heat- It is the capacity of a body to absorb heat fora 
given rise in temperature. The unit commonly used in physics 
is a purely arbitrary one, based for convenience on the most 
serviceable and common substance used in heat-quantity 
measurements, to wit, water. The definition of the precise unit 
is at present much a matter of choice, the convenient unit used 
being easily convertible into any other unit. This situation 
arises from the fact that the specific heat of water, i.g., its thermal 
capacity, varies with the temperature. It is, in general, defined 
as the heat required to raise 1 gram of water 1®C. at a given 
temperature which, is convenient for the work in band. Since 
the change of heat capacity of water with temperature ia known, 
all these may be referred back to the heat necessary to raise 1 
gram of water 1®C. at 20'’C. This unit of heat quantity is called 
the gram-calorie. It furnishes a convenient reproducible unit in 
which to define heat quantity. If with this unit the heat required 
to raise a gram of any other substance l^C. be measured, the heat 
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capacity of that substance relative to -water is obtained, or its. 
specific heat. This is measured and expressed in terms of calories. 
A table of values of the specific heats of a number of common 
substances is given below in order to represent the order of magni¬ 
tude of the quantities involved. 


Substance 

Tempera¬ 

ture, 

degrees 

centigrade 

! 

Specific 
heat at 
constant 
pressure 

Tempera- i 
ture, 
degrees 
centigrade 

Specific 
heat at 
constant 
volume 


[ 

0 

1 

i 1.0094 




20 

1 1.0000 




20 

t 0.0333 



Silver. 

15-100 

0.0560 



AliiminiiTn. 

15-185 

0.2190 




20-100 

0.03050 



Cnrlion fgrfiphiie^. 

11 

0.160 



Benzene. 

10 

0.340 



Ice. 

21- 1 

0.502 



Air. 

20 

0.2417 

0 

0.1715 

Hydrogen. 

3.4020 

50 

2.402 

COs..... 

0 

0.2010 

55 

0.1650 

Argon.. 

20- 90 

0 123 

0-200 

100 

0.0746 

0.340 

Water vapor ... .. . 

100 

0.4652 



It is to be noticed that there are in the table two types of 
specific heats listed—^those taken at constant pressure, and those 
taken at constant volume for gases. The former, designated in 
what follows by the symbol Cp, is the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature 1°C. when the substance is expanding 
against a constant pressure. Thus this quantity is the heat 
required to raise the temperature plus that which goes into the 
work of expanding against the atmospheric pressure. For 
solids and liquids this is small, and Cp nearly equals the other 
specific heat, that at constant volume, designated hereafter by 
Cv. Cv is the heat required to raise 1 gram of the substance 1°C. 
when the volume is constant, that is, when it does no work. In 
this sense it measures the true heat capacity of the substance. 
For gases where expansion is appreciable, Cp contains an appreci¬ 
able heat expenditure as external work and is distinctlj’- greater 
than Cv. For solids this is less but is not negligible, as was shown 
by G. N. Lewis^ for a number of pure substances. 
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It is ako seen in the table that this quantity varies from 3.4 for 
hydrogen down to 0.033 for some solids, water having the next 
highest specific heat to hydrogen. Furthermore, there is, 
apparently, no regularity in the way in which they vary except 
that the lighter elements or substances seem to have the highest 
specific heats. For substances whose densities change rapidly 
with temperature there is, in general, a rapid change of specific 
heat with temperature. Thus it might be suspected that, by 
some correlation of weight or density, the apparent disorder of the 
values of the specific heats could be changed to show more 
regularities. In investigating the specific heats of pure elements 
two Frenchmen, Du Long and Petit, in 1819 observed the 
important fact that for most solid elements the specific heat 
multiplied by the atomic weight was a constant, and took on a 
value of about 6 cal. 


Table op Atomic Heatb 


Substance 

Atomic 

weight 

Specific 

heat 

1 Product 

A1 

27 1 

1 0 2143 

1 5 80 

Pb 

206 4 

0 0314 

6 48 

6r 

79 76 

D 0843 

6 33 

Fe 

55 9 

0 1133 

1 6.36 

Au 

196 7 

0.0324 

6 37 

Cu 

63 18 

, 0 0952 

6.01 

K 

39 03 

0.1655 

6 46 

Li 

7 01 

0.9408 

6.59 

P 

30 96 

0.1895 

5 87 

Hg (solid) 

199 8 : 

0.0319 

6 37 

S . . , 1 

31 98 

0.1776 

5.6S 

Ag 

107 66 

0 0570 

6.14 

Bi. , 

208 38 1 

0 0308 

6 42 

G (diamond 10°C) 

11 97 

0.1128 1 

1 35 

C (diamond QSS'C) 

11 97 

0.4589 

5 49 

C (graphite 10.8'C.) 

11.97 

0.1604 

1.93 

C (graphite 985*C,}. . 

11 97 

0.4674 

5.60 

B (26'’C.) 

10 9 

0.2382 

2.60 

B (233''C.) 

10.9 

0 3663 

3.99 

B (red heat) . 

10 9 

0.50 

1 5.45 

•Si (crystalline, 21.6°C.). 

28.3 

0 1697 

1 4.80 

Si (crystalline, 232,4®C.). . . 

28.3 

0 2029 

5.74 

1 
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Since a gram-molecule or a gram-atom of a substance is its molec¬ 
ular or atomic weight in grams, this law says that for such simple 
substances it takes 6 cal. to raise a gram-atom 1°C. Now this at 
once suggests an interesting conclusion, for by Avogadro's rule 
(see Sec. 8), the gram-atom of all substances has the same 
number of atoms. Hence for these elementary solid sub¬ 
stances it takes the same amount of heat to raise the atoms in 
a gram-atom of the solid 1°C., irrespective of the substance. 
This rule holds well (if the Cp measured is converted to C*) at 
ordinary temperatures for all but boron, carbon, and silicon, where 
the atomic heats are much lower. Investigation shows that these 
increase their atomic heats, approaching 6 as the temperature is 



raised, while the others all fall below 6 cal. as the temperature 
falls. At -absolute® 0 all atomic heats approach 0, as shown by 
the curves of Fig. 55. At very high temperatures the atomic 
heat for elements normal at room temperatures begins to increase 
slowly above the value 6. 

If the same criterion be applied to the values of Cp and Cv for 
gases, the apparent chaos disappears and again a semblance of 
order appears, with, of course, some deviations. The atomic or 
molecular weight of the gas multiplied by and Cp gives the 
following approximate values for three types of gases: 


Monatomic gases 
Diatomic gases.. 
Polyatomic gases. 


MC„ 

Calobies 

3 

5 

6 


MCp, 

Calories 

5 

7 

8 
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In the diatomic gases certain chemically very reactive gases, 
such as CU and Br 2 , show distinctly higher values than the rule 
permits. This holds true also for many of the polyatomic gases, 
particularly those regarded as chemically reactive at ordinary 
temperatures. At higher temperatures these approximate con¬ 
stants ail increase in value, while those deviating at room tem¬ 
peratures tend to conform to the rule as the temperature decreases. 
Finally, the general rule may be applied to a number of com¬ 
pounds of definite molecular composition. Neumann^ found that 
for oxides and sulphides of the form indicated below the molecular 
heats took on values characteristic of the molecular constitution. 

TtfE or 0*lDi MoleCULak Heat 


B.0 . 

11 


5 

5 

X 

2 

no, 

14 0 

= 

4 

7 

X 

3 

RO, 

18 4 


4 

6 

X 

4 

RjO, 

26 9 

= 

5 

4 

X 

5 

HS 

11 0 


6 

9 

X 

2 

RS, 

18 1 

a 

6 

0 

X 

3 

RCl 

12 76 


6 

4 

X 

2 

RCl, 

18 7 


6 

2 

X 

3 

RNO, 

24 

s 

4 

8 

X 

6 

R(NO,)i 

38 2 

>* 

4 

2 

X 

9 

RSO4 

26 4 

m 

4 

4 

X 

6 

R3SO4 

32 9 

» 

4 

7 

X 

7 

RCOi . 

21 4 


4 

3 

X 

5 

RsCO, 

29 1 

- 

4 

9 

X 

6 


Thus there is, clearly, a heat contribution which is roughly 
proportional to the number of atoms in the molecule, which is, 
however, influenced in m^nitude by certain constitutional 
differences for specific types of groupings. This remarkable 
discovery of Du Long and Petit was not only of great use to 
the chemist in his attempts to establish the correct formulas for 
his compounds, but led to an expression for the specific heats 
which put them into some semblance of order. This order 
remained unexplained for many years and the kinetic theory 
offered the first and only explanation. The clue to the meaning 
of these laws is suggested by the rule of Avogadro that points 
to the fact that, in elementary solids, the same number of atoms 
under certain conditions have the same specific heat. Not only 
have the regularities proved of use, but the very irregularities or 
deviations have yielded a remarkable service in showing where the 
classical treatment and understanding ended and the mysterious 
quantum actions began. In fact, the applications and limitations 
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of the treatment of specific heats by the kinetic theory furnish 
one of the most dramatic and fascinating chapters of the kinetic 
theory and perhaps one of its strongest supports. 

91. The Mechanical Properties of Molecules, the Doctrine of 
Equipartition, and the Classical Values of the Specific Heats of 
Gases, a. Mechanical Motions and Definition of Degrees of 
Freedom. —As was shown in Chap. II, the energy of the molecules 
of a gas is definitely related to the absolute temperature and 
hence to the heat content of a gas. It is therefore clear that the 
specific heats of gases must be intimately connected with the 
energy distribution in and among the molecules or atoms of 
gases. Up to the present, emphasis has, for simplicity, largely 
been placed on the energy of translation of the constituent 
particles of a gas. This can no longer be done when one is 
interested in the heat content of a gas, for, since molecules and 
atoms are mechanical systems, these must also undergo rotations 
and vibrations. In order to study the energies apportioned to 
these motions it then becomes essential to analyze the effects 
of rotation and vibration relative to the energy content of 
mechanical particles. To this end a brief review of the mechanics 
of particles must be given. 

If one regard a perfectly rigid solid body in an attempt to 
describe its condition or behavior at any instant, one could 
proceed in several ways. The state or condition of such a body 
is described completely by its position and its component 
velocities or, better, momenta at any instant. The position 
can readily be described by choosing any fixed point on the body 
and describing its location in space at any time relative to a 
conveniently chosen set of coordinate axes. In general the 
description of the motion is more complicated, since the body 
as a whole not only moves through space, i.e., it undergoes 
translatory motion as a whole, but in addition the parts of the 
body move relative to each other, i.e., it undergoes a tumbling 
or spinning motion. A material simplification in the behavior 
of a body is achieved in the proper choice of the fixed reference 
point in the body. The early study of statics showed that in a 
gravitational field the action of gravity on each element of mass 
of a complex body could be satisfactorily described by assuming 
that the whole mass m of the body was concentrated at a single 
point, the center of gravity or, better, the center of mass of the 
body. Thus the center of mass might logically be chosen as a 
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convenient fixed point in the analysis of the mechanical behavior 
of the body. Under these circumstances the position of the 
body at any instant is given by the position coordinates of the 
center of mass at that instant. Again, since the center of mass 
alters its position in space from one point to another with time, 
the velocity of the center of mass at any instant can be repre¬ 
sented by the rate of change of its position at each instant. This 
gives the instantaneous value of the translational velocity. In 
addition, however, the body may rotate or spin about its center 
of mass. Thus the complete description of the state of the 
body at any instant is given by the evaluation of the position 
of its center of mass, the time rate at which this position changes 
along the axes chosen, and the angular velocities of rotational 
motion about the axes chosen, through the center of mass. As 
mechanical space is three dimensional, these quantities can be 
evaluated in terms of any conveniently chosen independent 
three-dimensional coordinate axes, e g., the rectangular Cartesian 
coordinates X, Y, and Z, or the polar coordinates r, fl, and 4^. 
To represent the condition of the body without recourse to any 
particular system of axes, one may denote the general position 
coordinates by the letters 71 , qt, and q^, which can represent either 
one of the above axes or any other convenient system. The 
velocity components of the center of mass will then be dq\/dt, 
dqifdl, and dqtidl. 

Actually it is more general and useful mechanically to evaluate 
the properties of the body in terms of its momentum than its 
velocity coordinates. If the mass m is independent of velocity 
as is the case with most gross mechanical systems, the state is 

adequately described by 

Newton's second law of motion is more general in defining force, 
for it says that force is equal to the rate of change of momeviuTn, 
that is, force is dp/dl, where p, the momentum, itself must be 

used and not ni^, the m being considered constant. As a 

matter of fact, any and all studies involving the acceleration of 
masses to velocities comparable with that of light require, as a 
result of relativity, that Newton's second law be applied in its 
strict form, since m is a function of velocity or, better, dq/dt. 
Thus the values of the forces must be derived more indirectly 
from the energies involved. Hence dp/dt is given by dpt/dt = 
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— dEp/dqk for any coordinate A; = 1, 2, 3, etc., wHere Ep is the 
potential energy, while Ek, the kinetic energy, is related to these 
quantities by 

mlf dqiY , / dqiX , ( agsVl _ + ps* 

2Lw +virj J-2S- 

Finally for any particular coordinate h, one has from the above 



Again the rotation of the body about its center of gravity can 
be resolved into three independent components about three 
appropriately chosen axes. In rotational motion, however, the 
velocities are the angular velocities coi, ojj, and cos, about the three 
axes chosen and the analogue of mass for rotational motion, the 
moment of inertia h, 1 2 , and 13 about each of the three axes, 
must be used. Thus the rotational state is described by the 
three products Ziui, I 2 U 2 , and / 3 CO 3 . Hence a complete descrip¬ 
tion of the state of the body at any instant requires a knowledge 
of the three sets of three independent coordinates, e.g., the 
position coordinates qi, $ 2 , and qz, the translational momentum 
coordinates pi, p 2 , and ps, and the rotational momentum coordi¬ 
nates /iwi, Z 2 W 2 , and Z 3 CO 3 . 

If the translational velocities along the Cartesian coordinates 
X, Y, and Z, are u, v, and w, and if the mass is independent of 
velocity, the translatory kinetic energies are and 

and the corresponding rotational energies are 3 ^/iwi^, 
and 

In the study of the heat content of a gas, and changes in this 
quantity, the positions of the centers of mass of the molecules 
in space are of little importance unless a potential gradient 
exists, which for the present discussion can be omitted. Hence 
these coordinates can be left out of consideration. On the other 
hand the components of translation and of rotation are of para¬ 
mount importance. In resolving the motions into three inde¬ 
pendent components to conform to three-dimensional space, these 
components are mutually independent, so that it is customary 
to speak of these independent components, or modes, of motion 
as degrees of freedom of motion. Hence it is clear that in general 
a body has 6 degrees of freedom of motion, 3 of translation and 3 
of rotation. If a body is a single mass point, i.e., it has no 
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spatial extent, h, h, and 2, are zero so that it will have no 
rotational momentum and thus it will possess 3 degrees of freedom 
of translation only. If a rigid body consist-s of two such mass 
points only, they will lie on a line and thus have moments of 
inertia Ti and It about their common center of mass about axes 
at right angles to the line of joitung the points, but U about the 
Ime joining the points will bo zero. Hence such a system will 
have 5 degrees of freedom of motion, i.e., 3 of translation and 2 
of rotation. Any other nonr-linear assemblage of mass points 
making a rigid body will have the full 6 degrees of freedom 
described above. 

In discussing material bodies from the point of view of their 
mechanical motions, there was at the outset, for the sake of 
simplicity, added a restriction to these considerations, which in 
view of the actual structures which one is to study niust now be 
removed. The mechanical body was assumed perfectly rigid. 
Now it is conceivable that bodies e.xist which are not completely 
rigid. That is, the separate mass points composing them may be 
integrated into a unit such that they have a common center of 
gravity and move as a whole while they may still be bound 
together in such a fashion that one of the masses can be displaced 
relative to the center of mass of the group. If in ^ch a system a 
displacement occurred in an irreversible fashion, the only change 
would be that the center of mass and moment of inertia would 
change at the time of the displacement and thereafter the motion 
would continue with the changed values, energy having been 
consumed in the process. If, however, one of the mass points 
were bound to the system with a spring (t.e., if one had an 
elastic body), the motion of the body could not completely be 
described in terms of that for a rigid body. In the case of the 
elastically bound mass, a relative displacement of the mass point 
in question and the center of mass of the system would result 
in a relative vibrational motion of mass point and center of 
mass. If the amplitude were great, the whole system would 
undergo marked periodic changes in moment of inertia and center 
of mass and this would &ve a most complicated motion to the 
system. If the amplitude is relatively small, then one may 
regard the system as essenUally unchanged in its fundamental 
properties and add only the vibrational motion of the two com¬ 
ponents to the study. Thus in addition to degrees of freedom of 
both rotation and translation, one must consider the possibility of 
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degrees of freedom of vibration in a study of the degrees of freedom 
of motion which a body can assume. As regards the number of 
degrees of freedom of vibration possible, these must depend on the 
number of independent vibratory motions of mass points involved. 
In the case of a single mass point there can be no vibration. 
For two mass points there can be 1 degree of vibration only, the 
vibration taking place along the line of junction of the mass 
points. Impacts at right angles to this line merely cause rota¬ 
tion. Three mass points will give 3 degrees of freedom of 
vibration and in one configuration, 4 degrees. Thus, for any 
number of mass points, the degrees of freedom of vibration will 
depend on the number of mass points and their distribution. In 
general n independent mass points have 3n degrees of freedom. 
Thus it can be stated that for three-dimensional space a single 
body composed of n mass points will have 3n degrees of freedom 
of motion. Of these, 3 will be used in translation of the common 
center of mass, 3 will be used in rotation about the center of mass 
(except in linear configurations), and the remaining Sm-6 degrees 
will go to vibration relative to the center of mass. For a linear 
configuration there are 3 degrees of translational freedom, 2 
of rotational freedom, and hence 3n-5 degrees of vibration. 
Thus for most configurations of n mass points there are 3n-6 
degrees of freedom of vibration and for linear configurations, the 
number is 3n-5 degrees. Hence for the three mass points above 
there will be either 3 degrees of vibration or 4 degrees for the 
linear arrangement. 

In considering the degrees of freedom of motion which a 
molecular system can have, it is essential to take stock of the 
energies involved. For each of the degrees of freedom of trans¬ 
lation in a mechanical body the energy is entirely kinetic and is 
given by }^m(dqk/dty = pk-f2m, where k refers to the kth degree 
Of freedom. In the case of rotational motion, the 3 degrees of 
freedom have each only kinetic energy of rotation in the amount 
/4ho3k^. In the case of vibration the energy is part of the time 
kinetic and part of the time potential. If the motion is simple 
harmonic, on the average the energy will be one-half kinetic 
and one-half potential. As the period of oscillation T = 
27r\/w/(//a), where m is the mass of the particle and f is the 
force to give a displacement a, then, if v = 1/T is the frequency, 

■#- 1 ^ • 47r^ 

the potential energy of oscillation is given by P.E. = -^mvk'^aif, 
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if the amplitude is at- ThekineticenergyisK.E. = p*V2m,with 
P.E. = K.E. and P.E. depending on and vk. 

b. Molecules as Mechanical Systems .—It is now possible to 
apply these principles to atomic and molecular systems. The 
establishment of the nuclear atom by Rutherford showed that 
for gross mechanical considerations the atom consists of a mass 
point (nucleus) having, even in the case of the lightest atom, 
0.998 of its mass concentrated within a radius of 10“^* cm. The 
remaining 0.002 part of its mass, the electrons, are situated about 
10~* cm from the center. For heavier atoms the concentration 
of mass at the center is even greater for, although the number of 
electrons increases nearly m proportion to the atomic weight, 
the higher the atomic weight, the more the electrons are con¬ 
centrated toward the center. Thus the single atom, as far as 
mass distribution goes, is essentially a mechanical mass point, if 
one neglect the verj' small mass of the more external electrons. 
Actually it is strictly not a mass point, for it is clear that the 
electrons should be capable of being given a spin about the 
nucleus and thus possess a real but minute moment of inertia 
about it. In practice the electrons do not exhibit a spin about 
the nucleus for reasons which are best left for later discussion. 
Hence atoms of the elements in the gaseous state, or monatomic 
gases, can be considered as essentially composed of single mass 
points. As such they can have only transl^tory motion and 
hence only 3 degrees of freedom of motion. 

Where two atoms unite to form a molecule, they unite in such 
a way that the nuclei are in the neighborhood of an atomic 
radius apart, i.e., 10“^ cm or so. Mechanically for the same 
reasons as governed the case of the atoms, they may be regarded 
as two mass points lying on a line but separated by an appreciable 
distance. They can therefore have 2 degrees of freedom of 
rotation about axes which are mutually perpendicular and are 
perpendicular to the line of centers. The small mass of the 
electrons surrounding the line of centers as in the case of single 
atoms results in a suppression of rotation or spin about the center 
line as axis. Thus such diatomic molecules can have 3 degrees 
of translator}’ freedom of their common center of mass, and 2 
degrees of rotational freedom about it, even though in virtue 
of their tenuous electronic shells, they may have a space exten¬ 
sion in the order of 10“* cm normal to the center line. In 
addition these atoms are bound together by forces such as were 
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pictured in Fig. 35 to form the molecule, the attractive forces in 
the present case being far greater in magnitude than the Van 
der Waals forces there pictured. It is seen, however, that, if by 
some external force (such as an impact with another molecule) 
the atoms are forced together so that r decreases, an oscillation 
about To will follow. The amplitude of the oscillation will 
obviously depend on the energy imparted in the impact and may 
cause but little oscillation or one of such magnitude that 
the atoms will fly apart, that is, the molecule will dissociate. 
Theoretically at least, even the slightest impact should suffice 
to call into being an oscillation or rotation as well as trans¬ 
lation, so that one might expect all molecules at all times 
to show at least a feeble rotation and a feeble vibration. Again^ 
for reasons which later will be revealed, this cannot occur, and, as 
with the spin of the outer electron shell, there are definite restric¬ 
tions on the occurrence of the vibrations and rotations which the 
classical mechanics leads one to expect. In general, however, 
both rotation and vibration must be looked for. 

Hence one can expect of a diatomic molecule 3 degrees of 
translatory energy, 2 degrees of rotational energy, and 1 degree 
of vibrational energy. 

A polyatomic molecule, it is seen, will correspond to three or 
more mass points separated again by distances of atomic dimen¬ 
sions. Hence one may at once ascribe to such a molecule 3 
degrees of translation, 3 degrees of rotation, and as many degrees 
of vibrational freedom as there are independent vibrational 
modes (f.e., 3» — 6 or for a linear molecule 3n — 5 where n is the 
number of atoms in the molecule). Whether all are at any one 
time operative is again a question which must be reserved until 
later. 

In any case it is clear from the information gained about 
atomic and molecular structure that atoms and molecules are, 
from the standpoint of classical mechanics, capable of acting 
as the mechanical systems which have been discussed. 

c. The Theorem of Equipartition .—In Sec. 9 it was shown that 
if the kinetic interpretation of pressure is accepted, and is 
combined with Avogadro’s rule for mass-point molecules making 
elastic impacts, it follows that on the average every type of 
atom or molecule of a gaseous mixture has the same kinetic 
energy and that this energy is related to the temperature of the 
gas. Thus, as was shown, if two types of molecules, mi and mj. 
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of average velocities Ci and C* exist in a gas of pressure p in a 
volume V at a temperature T, then 

pi) = |nmiCi* = itimjCi® = UT, 

where n is the number of molecules in v. 

By Avogadro’s rule, n/t) = AT is constant, if p and T are the 
same. Hence one may write 

where R/n = RaINa = A: is the value appropriate to one mole¬ 
cule, I.C., the Boltzmann constant. This means that the kinetic 
energy of translation of the molecules mi and tui in a mixture of 
gases IS on the average the same, or that the kinetic energy is on 
the average distributed equally among the molecules, whether of 
different types or not. This is a statement of the law of equipar- 
tition of energy for a special case. This law has been tacitly 
assumed in the early sections of Chap. IV and is discussed in 
detail in Sec. 36. In this discussion it was shown that it is 
doubtful whether the law of equipartitlon can be deduced from 
purely mathematical physical premises. The suspicion is always 
present that in assuming elastic impacts and the random nature 
of the motions, together with large numbers of molecules in 
such a deduction, one also unconsciously introduces the assump¬ 
tion of equipartition such that the law must follow as a logical 
result of the reasoning. Be that as it may, equipartition of 
energy among molecules seems to follow as a logical consequence 
of the conditions required to describe molecular behavior. 
Experimentally, as will be seen, it appears to exist among 
molecules and govern molecular behavior within certain deSnite 
limits. At first, attempts to prove it experimentally met with 
surprising success. Late^^ exceptions to the law appeared which 
eventually were all led back to a type of conditions, now termed 
qiiantuvi conditions, which place a definite limitation on the 
operation of the law. For the present, one may omit the dis¬ 
cussion of limitations and consider the applications of this 
principle of equipartition to the case of gases in the classical form. 

The assumption of equipartition of energy among different 
molecular species in a gas was not the only use of the assumption. 
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In fact, in Joule’s simple deduction of the pressure equation from 
kinetic-theory principles, another assumption involving equi- 
partition was imposed in the conditions placed on the gas to be 
considered. It was assumed that one had enough molecules in 
the volume ABC so that on the average one-third of the molecules were 
moving parallel to one axis with the same velocity. In more 
esoteric derivations of this law, and in the derivation of the 
distribution of velocities according to Maxwell’s method, great 
care was taken so to choose conditions of equilibrium that the 
numbers of molecules and the velocities of the molecules were 
on the average equally likely in all directions in space, and thus 
one could assert that, on the average, the energy was distributed 
equally along all three Cartesian rectangular coordinate axes in 
space. In this case one dealt, for simplicity, with molecular 
mass points and hence translatory energies only. In Sec. 36, it 
was, however, also shown that not only did equipartition apply 
to translation, but that it applied as well to rotation. Finally, 
the study of molecules in a potential field showed that the 
energy distribution, and hence equipartition, applied to mole¬ 
cules in equilibrium in the case of potential as well as kinetic 
energy and that the equilibrium and equipartition thus involved 
the relation between these two. Thus it is clear that vibrational 
motion with its kinetic and potential energy must, on classical 
mechanics, also be considered in the applications of the law of 
equipartition. Accordingly, the doctrine of equipartition implies 
that for all types of molecular activity, translation, rotation, and 
vibration, one must expect the energy on the average to be 
equally distributed. Hitherto in the text the chief concern 
has been the distribution of the energy of translation. However, 
when one deals with the heat absorbed by the molecules and 
realizes that, mechanically at least, vibration and rotation 
also occur, the application of equipartition demands that a 
study be made of the distribution of energy among the various 
forms of molecular activity. The question thus arises, how can 
one apportion energy equally among the activities of the mole¬ 
cule. The solution is arrived at very easily as follows. It was 
seen above that for a molecular species one could write 

= 2'^m2C2^ = 

Now }^nmiCi^ represents the total kinetic energy of the mass- 
point atoms with the average velocity Ci and the temperature 
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T. For one molecule the enei^, on the average, is ^iCi* = 

= ~JcT. Now as was stated, there are three degrees of 
2\n 2 

freedom of this translational motion and, if equipartition be 
invoked, it will be seen at once that each translational degree 


of freedom of the molecule will have on the average 


KH- 


ifcr ergs of energy of translation. Thus it is seen that 

equipartition allows one to assign an average amount of energy 
to each translatory degree of freedom. For a mole of gas, the 
energy to be assigned to each degree of freedom is 


iNAT - Ir.T. 

Expressed in calories R • 1,0885, which wjthin the accuracy of 
many heat measurements can be set as 2 cal. Thus a mole of 
gas has about H(2D cal. ** T cal. of heat energy per degree 
of freedom of motion. 

If other degrees of freedom than translation arc present, it is 
logical to apply equipartition in such fashion that it allots to each 
additional decree of freedom the some amount of energy as there ts 
found for a degree of freedom of translation. Hence one may 
apply the doctrine of equipartition of energy to molecules of a 
gas by slating that to each degree of freedom of motion ocfive on the 
average there is assigned by equipartition the energy }^Ra.T cal. per 
mole or }ikT cal. per molecule. Roughly speaking this would 
mean that for each degree of freedom present the energy allotted 
to that degree of freedom by equipartition is IT cal. per mole at a 
temperature T. 

d. Specific Heats on the Basis of Classical Mechanics and ike 
Theorem of Equipartition .—The total energy, E per mole, of a 
gas it was seen is thus composed of the sum of the energies 
involved per degree of freedom for translation, rotation, and 
vibration for all the molecules which are present. Hence one 
can write 

E ~ Et -h Ek + Ey, 

where Et, Er, and Ey are the total translatory, rotational, and 
vibrational energies per mole. Now all gas atoms or molecules 
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have 3 degrees of freedom of translation. Hence = Z{}4RaT) 
per mole, Er = riy^RjJT) per mole, where r is the number of 
degrees of freedom of rotation and can be 0, 2, or 3 for atoms 
and diatomic and polyatomic molecules; Ey = 2vQ4.Ra.T) = 
2{in—&){yiRAT) per mole formolecules composed of n atoms with 
3 degrees of rotation and Ev = 2(3n — b){}4,EAT) for molecules 
which are linear and thus have but 2 degrees of freedom of 
rotation. Here v is the number of degrees of freedom of 
vibration. The factor 2 in this equation comes from the fact 
that the energy of vibration is equally distributed between the 
kinetic and potential forms. Since in equipartition these both 
share and are equal, the energy must be %RaT for each degree 
of freedom of vibration. Of course this analysis is classical and 
assumes that all degrees of freedom present are active. In the.case 
of linear molecules or single atoms, this, however, is nonclassical in 
that the analysis assumes no spin of the electron shell considering 
atoms to be single mass points. One accordingly may write 

E = \RaT + ^RaT + ‘^RaT 

= \RaT + ^RaT + vRaT. 

If Ra = 2 cal. per mole, which will suffice for comparison, 

E -ZT + + vT cal. per mole. The molecular heat, that 

is, the specific heat per gram-molecule MCv, where M is the 
molecular weight and C* the specific heat at constant volume, is 
by definition given by dE/dT. Whence one can write 

" i = (1®^ + + *) 

, “ (i + 5 + ”)“•» 

and, Ra is 2 cal., MCv is approx. (3 -H r -f 2v) cal. per mole. 

The specific heat is thus also Cv = (3 r -b 2v)^ cal. per gram. 

As stated before, is the*specific heat at constant volume. It 
represents, therefore, the heat that goes into raising the tempera¬ 
ture of the gas alone without any change of internal energy or 
any, consumption of energy for the external work of expansion. 
One may thus at once predict the classical values of the specific 
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heats, at constant volume per mole, of gases composed of various 
types of atomic or molecular combinations. 

1 . A monatomic gas has r = 0 and = 0. Hence one can 
write approximately MC, ~ 3 cal. per mole, or accurately 
MC, — ergs or cal. per mole, depending on whether R^ is 
in ergs or calories. This applies to the inert gases He, Ne, At, 
Kr, Xe, Hg and, at high temperatures, to Li, Na, and K. 

2. A diatomic gas has n = 2. It can have v =* 0 or v = 1. 

a. r * 0, MC, = (M + ergs or cal. per mole, 

or MC, = 5 cal. per mole, approximately. This could apply to 
gases like Hi, Nj, Oi, NO, CO; to Cl* and Br* if for any reason 
t> — 0. Classically v should not be 0. 

b. t) = 1,1 degreeof freedom of vibration; A/C. ( 5 ^ + M + 
'}i)RA — JiR* ergs or cal. per mole, or roughly MC, = 7 cal. per 
mole. This should apply to any one of the gases above unless, 
contrary to classical expectations, the vibrations are absent. 

3. A polyatomic gas of n atoms has r •« 3, or r = 2 if linear, 
andv = 3n — 6 orv — 3n — 3if linear. Hence one can write A/C, " 

+ per 

mole. If vibrations are absent v = 0 and one has^AfC, ■= (^)Ra 
Of A/C, ^Ra, which is roughly 6 cal. for a molecule which 
is not linear and S cal. for a linear molecule. In general, how¬ 
ever, vibrations from a classical point of view must be present, 
whence A/C, will be greater than 6 cal. and could be predicted 
for the classical molecule on the basis given above. Thus one 
can predict the values of A/C, for classical molecules on various 
assumptions and compare them with reality. 

Actually, C, is difficult to measure for gases with any degree of 
precision, due to the difficulty in measuring the small heat 
quantities involved in heating a gas at constant volume compared 
to the heating of the containers. Usually Cp, the specific heat 
at constant pressure, can be measured with greater ease. How¬ 
ever, the quantity most easy to measure for a large number of 
gases is the ratio of Cp/C, = y using the adiabatic expansion 
methods, such as that of Clement des Ormes, or, still better, the 
velocity of sound in the gas by means of stationary waves 
Actually Cp and y have been determined experimentally for most 
gases so that C, can be evaluated. It is, however, df use to 
calculate Cp and y from theory. In the case of the specihe beat 
at constant pressure, one measures the heat that is spent in the 
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external work in expanding the gas by a volume A 7 against the 
pressure p, keeping the pressure constant, plus the heat going 
into counteracting the Van der Waal forces in expansion in the 

amount ^dV, as well as the heat which goes to increasing the 
energy of the molecules. Actually the heat going into work 
against the internal pressure I Y^dV is entirely negligible be¬ 
cause of the small value of a. The work against outside pressure 
pAF must, however, be included. Since to a first and sufficient 
approximation pV = RaT, pdV = RAdT. Thus, 

MCpdT = dE + pdV = dE + RAdT, 

whence 

MCr. = ^ + Ra = MC„ + Ra. 

Thus one has for MCp the general relation that 


MC, 


<1 


Ra + 2^a + 


2(3n - 6) 


Ra + Ra 


) 


- \l + 5 + ( 3 - 


6 ) 


R. 




or roughly 

MCp = 5 + r 4- 2(3n — 6) cal. per mole for non-linear molecules. 

For linear molecules the 3n — 6 must be replaced by (3n—5). 
It is seen that MCp is thus merely about 2 cal. per mole, or, 
accurately, Ra cal. per mole greater than Cp. Thus, one has for 
the following gases roughly the following values of MCp'. 

1. Monatomic gas: r = 0, v = 0 MCp = 5 cal. 

2a. Diatomic gas: r = 2, v = 0 MCp = 7 cal. 

b. Diatomic gas: r =-2, v — 1 MCp = 9 cal. 

3. Polyatomic gas: r = 3, » = 0 MCp = 8 cal. 

The ratio of the specific heats y is then given by 


7 = 


MCp 

MCp 


I + g + (3n - 6) 


| + f+(3n 


6) 


Ra 


Ra 


_5 + r + 2(3n - 6) 
3 + r -t- 2(3n - 6) 


for non-linear molecules and the same with 3n — 6 replaced by 
3n — 5 for linear ones. Hence roughly y takes on the values in 
the cases cited as follows: 
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1. Monatomic gas: r = 0, »«© y = - 1.666 

2a. Diatomic gas: r — 2,v = 0 y = Ji = 1.400 

b. Diatomic gas; r“2, i>=l y ~ ^ = 1.286 

3. Polyatomic gas: r = 3, tf = 0 'y = M*= 1.333 

4. Polyatomic gas; r“3, r = l y — — 1.25 

5. Polyatomic gas: r = 3, »=«> y = 1.00. 

These predications can at once be summarized in a table® which 
is given on page 445 showing for known gases the predicted 
and observed values of il/C,, MCp, and y. 

92. A Brief Statement of the Quantum Theory and Its Ele¬ 
mentary Application to the Problem of Specific Heats.— a. State¬ 
ment of the Problem. —A survey of the table shows at once that 
for monatomic gases the predictions of the application of the 
theorem of equipartition to the assumed mass-point atoms is 
borne out surprisingly well for Cp, C„ and y. This appears to 
confirm the theorem of equipartition and the theory. It must, 
however, be borne m mind that while small, the moment of 
inertia of the electron shells is not zero in these atoms, and that 
strictly rotation or spin of electron shells should occur and add 
its quota to the value of the molecular heat. That it does not 
indicates some limitation to equipartition. Again at —220®C, 
MC, for Hj is about 3, the value for a monatomic gas,® while at 
0°C. It is about 6, the value for a diatomic gas, with r « 2 and 

V = 0. The values of A/C. for many diatomic gases show the 
theory Is fulfilled with v = 0 and r «* 2, while at higher tempera¬ 
tures these same gases show that r = 2 and t> must lie between 0 
and 1. Thus there is again some limitation on the appearance 
of equipartition as regards vibration and even as regards rotation 
in the case of Hj. This restriction as regards vibration begins 
to disappear at higher temperatures. Finally Cl* and Br* indi¬ 
cate that r = 2 and v is nearly 1, but the values do not correspond 
exactly. In the case of the more complex gases it is clear that 
translation and rotation are always present and r = 3, while 
some of the degrees of freedom of vibration are present, but never 
all of them. Thus A/C. is always greater than the value for 
r *= 3 and d = 0, but less than the value for v = 3n — 6 or 

V =s 3n — 5 as the case may be. There is thus definitely a 
tantalizingly close approximation to the predictions of equipar- 
tition but never exact agreement, e.xcept for monatomic gases 
and then not strictly for these. It appears always as if there 
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Gas 


MC, 

(calc.) 

I 

, MC. 

1 (obs-; 

MCp 
i (calc.) 

1 

MCp 

1 (obs.) 

y ^ 
(calc.) 

(obs.) 

r 

c 

TTf* 

-255 ! 


3.02 




1.671 




18 

3.00 

3.02 

6.00 

6.004 

1,67 

1.669 

0 

0 

Ne 

19 

3.00 


5.00 


1.67 

1.64 

0 

0 

Ar 

15-2500 


2.977 








15 

3.00 

3.07 1 

5.00 

5.07 

1,67 

1.65 

0 

0 

Hg 

275-356 

3.00 


5,00 


1.67 

1.86 

0 

0 

Na 

750-920 

3.00 1 


6.00 

SB 

1.67 

1.68 

0 

0 

Hi 

-213 

3.00 

3.0 

6.00 


1.67 


0 

0 


-181 

3.00 

3.33 

5.00 

5.338 

1.67 

1.596 

0 

0 

Ha 

0 

5.00 

4.84 

7.00 

6.87 

1.40 

1.407 

2 

0 



7.00 


9.00 


1.29 


2 

1 

Oa 


5.00 

5.00 

7.00 

6.989 

1.40 

1.399 

2 

0 




5.84 

9.00 


1.29 


2 

1 

Na 

20 


5.00 

7.00 

6.901 

1.40 

1.410 

2 

0 


0-2500 


6.02 

9.00 

1 

1 

1.29 

1 

1.37 

2 

1 

CO 

18 

S.OO 

5.01 

7.00 ; 



1.398 

2 

0 



7.00 


9.00 1 




2 

1 1 

NO 

15 

5.00 

5.3 

7.00 

7.26 

1.40 

1.38 

2 

0 



7,00 


9.00 


1.29 


' 2 

1 

Ch 

18 


5.90 


8.79 

1.40 

1,365 

2 

0 



7.00 

6.60 



1.29 

1.32 

2 

1 

Bra 


5.00 


1 7.00 1 


1.40 


2 

0 


83-228 

7.00 

6.88 


8.87 

1.29 

1.29 

2 

1 

HCl 

13-100 

5.00 

5.09 

7.00 ! 

7.08 

1.40 

1..39 

2 

0 



7.00 


9.00 j 


1.29 


2 

I 

COj 

20 

6.00 

6.925 

Will 

8.89 

mil 


3 

0 



12.00 


BeUi iI 




3 

3 



13.00 


lubil 


mm 


2 

4 

HsO 

100-125 

6,00 

5.33 

8.00 

6.83 

1.33 

1.28 

3 



128-217 

12.00 


14.00 , 

8.65 

1.167 

1..33 

i 3 


NiO 

20 

6.00 

7.21 


9.24 

' 1.33 

1.28 

3 



i 

12,00 




1.167 


3 

■■ 

SOj 

20 

6.00 

7.61 


9.679 

1.33 

1.27 

3 

0 



12.00 




1.167 


3 


NH, 

24-216 

6.00 

6.64 

8.00 

8.72 

1.33 

1.30 

3 



309 

18.00 


20.00 

10.3 

1.111 


3 


cm 

15 

6.00 

6.49 

8.00 

8.51 

1.33 

1.31 

3 




24.00 


26.00 


1.083 


3 


CaHa 

18 

6.00 

8.44 

8.00 

10.46 

1.33 

1.24 

3 

0 



18.00 


20.00 


1.111 


3 

6 

CsHb 

15 

6.00 

10.3 

8.00 

12.41 

1.33 

1.20 

3 

0 



42.00 


44.00 


1.047 


3 

18 

CtHioO 

16 

6.00 

30.9 

8.00 

34.0 

1.33 

1.10 

3 




84.00 


86.00 


1.023 


3 

39 


were a limitation to be applied to the operation of the law of 
equipartition which restricts its applicability at lower tempera¬ 
tures to periodic motions such as spin, rotation, or vibration. 
This restriction is furthermore foreign to classical mechanics and 
in fact is imposed by a necessary extension of classical mechanics 
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called the quantum mechanics. It therefore becomes necessary 
briefly to sketch the development of the quantum restrictions in' 
order properly to apply them. 

h. Introduction to the Quenitum TkeoryJ —As a result of the 
very accurate experimental studies of the distribution of energy 
among the wave lengths of the continuous spectrum emitted by 
an incandescent black-body radiator at a temperature 7” abs., 
obtained by Lummer and Pringsbeim, Max Planck* in 1900 
undertook a careful study of the theoretical bases of the deduc¬ 
tion of the radiation laws. His study revealed the fact that, 
while classical theories assuming equipartition and continuous 
emission and absorption of radiation gave rough agreement, the 
agreement with experiment was always faulty. The excellence 
of the experimental data convinced him that the results obtained 
followed an equation which could never be obtained from the 
integration of a continuous function and that in fact it could 
only be obtained by the summation of an inflmte series of con¬ 
verging terms. An analysis of the type of senes necessary led 
him to conclude that it would result if the radiant energy were 
absorbed or emitted in whole multiples of a unit of energy c. 
fn order to make the equations deduced on the assumption of 
discrete energy quanta « agree with the rigorous portions of the 
classical equations, it transpired that the value of this new unit 
of radiant energy e must vary with y, the frequency of the light, 
in such a fashion that < =» hi', where h was a new universal 
constant of value h = 5.47 ± 0.008 X 10~” erg sec. This 
quantity k has thus the dimensions of a moment of momentum 
as well as energy times time. The remarkable success of this 
new concept in the field of radiation laws caused Planck to put 
forth his famous quantum hypothesis that radiant energy was 
emitted or absorbed by matter in whole multiples of a unit hv. 
It was not long, however, before the new concept was foimd 
to be applicable to other phenomena connected with the relation 
between radiant energy and matter. In 1905, on the basis of an 
extension of Planck's law, Einstein’ derii'ed his famous law of 
photoelectric action to explain Lenard’s observ’ations that the 
energy of the emitted photoelectrons in the photoelectric effect 
was dependent on the frequency of the light. This law, which 
reads = Av — Avo, whOe perhaps deduced on a doubtful 

basis, was quickly established for X-rays, and in 1915 Millikan*® 
accurately proved it for the case of light. In the equation, v 
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is the frequency of the incident radiation and vo is the frequency 
required just to liberate an electron from the surface, i.e., hvo 
is the work to remove an electron from the surface with zero 
velocity. By 1907 Einstein^ had invoked the law to explain 
the variation of the specific heats of pure crystalline substances 
with temperature. In 1913 a direct proof of this peculiar 
quantum restriction on the transfer of energy was given by the 
work of Franck'^ and Hertz. These two investigators showed 
that electrons in collisions with atoms lost no appreciable energy 
imless they were able to impart to the atoms an energy consisting 
of multiples of a quantum hv, where v was a frequency char¬ 
acteristic of each atom and related to the frequency of one of 
its spectral lines. Almost contemporaneously Nils Bohr,’-*^ 
in attempting to account for the stability of simple atomic 
configurations using the newly developed concept of the nuclear 
atom resulting from Rutherford’s researches, was again forced 
to call upon the quantum concept. He showed that electrons 
in nuclear atoms could only exist in such stable non-radiating 
orbits m the atoms whose radii were conditioned by the fact 
that the moment of momentum of the electrons in the orbit 
had integral multiples of a quantity h/2Tr. The immediate 
success of this theory in accounting for spectral series established 
the quantum as more than an hypothesis, and today one may 
more properly speak of the quantum fact rather than the quan¬ 
tum hypothesis. It thus transpired as a result of the studies of 
Planck, Einstein, Bohr, and Sommerfeld,^ that all periodic 
processes emitting electromagnetic radiations were restricted 
in the emission or absorption of radiation by definite rules of 
quantization. The generalized restriction or quantization can 
be most clearly stated by saying that the periodic system is 
allowed to take on only such stable states that the integral 
of the generalized position and momentum vectors equals 
integral multiples of h. That is, if the motion of the body be 
depicted in the position and momentum phase plane of one of 
the coordinates, i.e., the qk — p* plane, the paths of the state 
of the body in the phase plane, i.e., its phase paths, must be 
restricted to paths such that the area enclosed between any two 
successive stable phase paths is just h. Another way of stating 
this would be to restrict the possible stable phase paths of the 
body in the p^ qi, phase plane to paths defined by equation 

f^Pkdqt = nh, where n is a whole number, i.e., 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and 
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the subscripts k refer to the tth coordinate of the body's motion. 
It is to be noted that quantization U applied to each coordinate 
separately and independently. The justification for this comes 
from experimental observation of the sharpness of spectral 
Imes, etc., which can occur only if the separate quantizations 
are independent. Application of this restriction to the case 
of the simple linear oscillator or vibrator and the simple rotator 
lead to the following results. For the linear oscillator ATT, the 
change in energy between two successive states, is given by 
AT7 = hv and the energy of the nth state is Wn = 1^0 + nhv. 

Here ^Ya is the lowest energy state of the oscillator and is called 
the zero-point energy. Quantum studies have finally shown that 
Wo, the energy at absolute zero, is not zero but is hv/2. Hence 
vibrators at absolute zero are not completely at rest but have a 
zero-point energy. 

The analysis of the rotator when quantized leads to the 
interesting fact that this periodic motion Is not quantized in 
respect to energy, but, as Bohr originally showed, its phase 
paths are restricted to such paths that its moment of momentum 
in successive paths differs by h/2ir. Hence p„, the moment of 
momentum in the nth path or orbit, is given by p, = nfi/2ir, 
where p« corresponds to the quantum number n. In general 
then 2ir(pn — po) « nk, where po is the moment of momentum 
for the lowest state. For a circular orbit po » 0. These 
quantum laws as seen above are applicable independently to 
each degree of freedom. Thus it is seen that the spinning 
electron shell, the rotating molecule, and the linear oscillator 
or the vibrating atom of a molecule have their allowed motions 
definitely restricted by quantum laws for each degree of freedom, 
the oscillator being quantized in regard to energy states and the 
rotator being quantized in regard to ita momenta of momenta, 

Before applying these restrictions to the behavior of atoms and 
molecules in a gas, one might inquire whether there was any 
restriction or quantization as regards translatory motion.'* In 
this case again one can answer in the affirmative. As before 
stated, the state of a gas is described by the three position 
coordinates, qi, gt, and gj, of each of its molecules and by the three 
momentum coordinates of each of its molecules, pi, p*, and pi. 
Thus the molecules of a gas can be depicted in a six-dimensional 
phase space of position and momentum coordinates. Now such 
phase space can be divided up into cells of the dimensions of 
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h. But Pauli’s^^ famous exclusion principle states that to each 
elementary cell in phase space there can be only one molecule 
of a species at one time. In the case of the electrons, the elec¬ 
trons having opposite spin moments are allowed two electrons 
of opposite spin moments to each cell (see Sec. 101). If the 
temperature of a gas is very low so that the energies and momenta 
of the majority of the molecules would be held within relatively 
narrow limits by Maxwell's law, while at the same time the 
gas molecules are present in high density, it could occur that 
there are in the restricted phase space not enough cells of low 
q and p coordinates to take care of all the molecules. Then 
Pauli’s principle says that all the other molecules that are unable 
to fill the appropriate cells accorded to them must go to cells of 
greater p value. Such cells allot more energy to the molecules 
than the Maxwellian distribution at that temperature warrants 
and these molecules become degenerate, having an energy dis¬ 
tribution different from that of Maxwell. At temperatures at 
which substances are gaseous, and at the densities attainable 
experimentally, it, however, happens that this case does not 
occur. Hence in gases there are no restrictions on translatory 
motiops and Maxwell’s law is obeyed. It happens, however, that 
the electron gases in metals, owing to the small electronic mass 
and the great density of free electrons present, encounter con¬ 
ditions at low temperatures in which the exclusion principle 
makes most of the electrons degenerate, and it is only at very 
high temperatures that one approaches a Maxwellian distribu¬ 
tion of electron energies in a metal as seen on page 122. 

c. Elementary Application of Quantum Principles to Specific-heat 
Problems. —One is now in a position to apply the quantum 
restrictions to the problems of the periodic forms of molecular 
motion to see what the effect on these will be. It is perhaps 
important first to analyze the problem of the spin of the electron 
shells about the nucleus in single atoms. For this purpose one 
can consider the hydrogen atom consisting of a positive nucleus 
with a single electron at about 0.528 X 10“* cm distant. The 
charge of the nucleus and of the electron is e = 4.77 X 10"*“ e.s.u. 
The mass of the electron is 8.99 X 10“=® gram and that of the 
nucleus is 1.664 X 10~°^ gram. The moment of momentum of 
the electron in its assumed circular orbit is mvr, where v is its 
linear velocity, r its distance from the nucleus assumed fixed 
in space, and m is its mass. Quantum laws then set the limita.- 
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tion that the moment of momentum is Testricted to values 
given by the relation mvr = nh/2T, where n is an integer and 
h takes on the value G.647 X 10~” erg-sec. Now it is con¬ 
venient to translate this restriction from momentum to energy 
of rotation, for it is in the eneipes that the primary interest 
centers in the case of specific heats. The energy of rotation is 
E, = where 7 is the moment of inertia. In this case 

I ~ mr^, and w is the angular velocity, u = 27rv = vfr. Thus 
mvr = 2Tvmr^ = 2jrj'7 *= nh/2x and v — nhiAirH, so that Er ~ 
1 7 n*A> 

^7«* = for the nth state of rotation. If n = 1,* 

t.e., for the lowest state of rotation, and since 7 = mr*, one can 
evaluate Er from the data given above. Under these conditions 
Er takes on a value of about 2.17 X 10““ erg. Now the average 
energy of impact at 0®C. gives 5.66 X 10“'* erg. Owing to the 
Maxwellian distribution, it is thus seen that at O^C. it will be a 
very rare impact indeed that can stnke an electronic shell of an 
atom and impart an energy of spin 500 times the average molecu¬ 
lar energy. As a matter of fact, the energy above computed as 
needed to cause the electron shells of atoms to spin about the 
nucleus and thus to permit the atoms to take up energy of spm 
in their lowest state in equipartition is of the same order of 
magnitude as, if not greater than, the energy required to excite 
or ionize the atom. Thus it is clearly seen why atoms behave 
as mass points in the gaseous state and how, by limiting the 
allowable moments of momenta of the rotating electron by 
quantum rules, the quantum theory also influences the specific 
heats. Thus, owing to quantum restrictions, atoms will act 
as single mass points, and the value of their specific heats, up 
to the highest temperatures open to study, will be the specific 
heats of bodies with translation only. It is owing to this circum¬ 
stance that the first apparent agreement between specific heats 
as predicted by the kinetic theory and those observed was 
obtained, although careful thought should have shown at once 
that this agreement was not in keeping with the doctrine of 
equipartition. 

In the case of rotation of molecules one again must apply the 
quantization of the rotator to the problem. Here again the 

• In this discussion the effect of only one quantum state, » e , the first, 
will be considered for the sake of rimplicity. Later the presence of higher 
states will be discussed 
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quantum theory says that a system of mass points can only 
rotate if the energy of impact available for rotation is equal to 
Er, given by the expression Er — In the case of the 

molecule the only consideration changed by a more rigorous 
development is the fact that J is now the moment of inertia 
of the molecule about the axis chosen. To apply this to a 
specific case, consider the molecule of H 2 . Here in the normal 
state, two atoms {i.e., mass points) of mass 1.66 X 10”^^ gram 
rotate about perpendicular axes whose plane is normal to their 
line of centers. The distance between the nuclei is 0.75 X 
lO"® cm, and the center of gravity is at the center. Hence r = 
0.375 X 10~* cm and m — 3.32 X 10~^^ gram so that I = 4.67 X 



10“'‘h If, again, one takes the state of rotation requiring the low¬ 
est energy with a == 1, one calculates Er = 1.16 X lO'*^ erg. It 
is seen at once that the average energy of impact at 0°C. is 
capable of setting the H 2 molecule into rotation as the energy 
of impact exceeds the energy required to awaken the lowest 
quantum state. At 56.6° abs. the average energy of impact 
is just able to awaken the lowest state of rotation. At 35° abs. 
the average energy of the molecules together with the conditions 
of energy transfer at impact and the energy distribution are 
such that the majority of the H 2 molecules are unable to receive 
the energy of rotation. Hence one should expect that, at 
35° abs., MCv for H 2 should be 3 cal. and MCp should be 5 cal. 
with 7 at 1.66. In 1912, Eucken® measured 7 in H 2 as a function 
of temperature using the velocity of sound and actually observed 
a change in MCp. Later very accurate measurements of East- 
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man and Cornish* confirmed this finding. The results arc 
plotted as circles as MC,/R against temperature in degrees 
absolute while Euckeu’s values arc represented by crosses in Fig. 
56. Up to 260° abs. the results are in excellent agreement with 
Dennison’s theory to be given later which takes into account 
values of n for rotation greater than 1, Above 250° abs., 
agreement is less satisfactory, owing to the change of 1 due to 
centrifugal forces of rotation. Tlus thus furnishes an excellent 
verification of the quantum theory. It is fortunate that Hj, the 
gas having the lowest value of J, should also have a very low 
boiling point, for this gas furnishes the only accurate check of 
the theory from this point of view. The next lightest gas, Nj, 
has a mass seven times as great as that of Hi. Hence, if the 
internuclear distances are comparable with those for Hi, /will 
be several times greater than for Hi and the cessation of rotation 
will not occur above the liquefaction temperature. While Ni 
and Oi do show slight decreases in MC^ near their points of 
liquefaction, the small decrease noted is not sufficiently great 
to be of much significance. For all other gases, therefore, 
rotations may be expected to be prwent and m relatively great 
amounts. 

When it comes to a question of vibration, the rules for quanti¬ 
zation showed that a vibrator or linear oscillator can only exist 
in certain stable states of vibration, whose energy is given by 
IF# “ TFfj ± nhv, where n is an integer defining the number of 
units of vibrational energy hv that the oscillator possesses above 
the ground state IFo. A change in the state of oscillation above 
the zero-point energy requires then an increment of energy 
AW = hv, where v is the frequency of vibration or oscillation. 
That is, in order that a degree of freedom of vibration be "awak¬ 
ened" so as to share in equipartition, the molecule must receive 
the energy AW from a single impact. In this case the frequency 
V is determined by the binding forces of the molecule in the atom 
exid thft vexlati'in. •at this. its 

of mass. About such forces little can be said a priori from the 
molecular structure. Even the simplest diatomic molecule, the 
Hj molecule, has not had the forces and energies accurately 
worked out on a theoretical basis as a function of the separation 
of the two nuclei. An idea of the forces acting can be gained 
from the heat of dissociation of the molecule, which can be 
determined from thermochemical studies. Fortunately, how- 
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ever, electrons of atoms and molecules, when moving from one 
stable state to another, either absorb (if going from a more 
stable to a less stable configuration) or emit (if going from the 
less stable to the more stable configuration) electromagnetic 
radiations which can be detected as X-rays, ultra-violet radia¬ 
tion, visible light, or infra-red radiation. Since the frequency 
radiated or absorbed is easily determined from spectral analysis, 
in either emission or absorption, and since v = AWIh, it is 
possible by measuring the values of v observed to determine 
the energy values of the different states. These energy changes, 
AW, will comprise the difference in electronic energies in the 
two states, together with any changes in vibrational or rotational 
states that have occurred. Through the genius of the spectro- 
scopist and the untiring and painstaking work of the countless 
investigators for the recounting of which there is no space in 
this text, it has been possible to determine not only the changes 
in AW due to electron transitions but for the ■vdbrational and 
rotational energies as well. Thus the values of the different 
rotational and vibrational states have been observed for quite a 
number of the more stable gaseous molecules. With this 
knowledge it has been possible to infer the moments of inertia 
and thus the internuclear distances, as well as the dispositions 
of the atoms in other than diatomic configurations, from rota¬ 
tional da'^a. From the vibrational levels it has been possible 
to estimate the forces acting at different nuclear separations in 
diatomic molecules and to infer the heat of dissociation where 
chemical data were not available. Thus the vibrational fre¬ 
quencies of atoms in molecules are known, and one can at once 
determine at what temperature of the gas the particular degree 
of freedom will share in equipartition to its full extent. Needless 
to say, the values of v vary over very great ranges, such that in 
certain molecules it requires temperatures in the thousands of 
degrees to awaken the vibrational levels, while in other gases, 
even at room temperatures, these states are active in a large 
measure if not in toto. A glance at the value of MCv for Ha 
and for Na will show that, while at room temperatures, v, the 
vibrational contribution, is strictly zero and MCv = 5.0, this 
is not the case in the temperature interval from 0 to 2500°C. 
for Ha and Na where the average MCv becomes 5.82 and 6.02, 
indicating a large contribution to energy of vibration due to the 
awakening of vibrations above 1500 or 2000°C. On the other 
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hand, the values of v for the easily dissociated and chemically 
active molecules CIj and Brt show that while at room tempera¬ 
tures the average impact is not sufficient to awaken the degree 
vibrational freedom fully, it is nearly so in Brj for which 
MG, ~ 6.88 since a degree of vibrational freedom should give 
it an MG, = 7.00. As is seen from the table of computed and 
observed values for the specific heats of the more common 
gases, only the most stable and inert gases show no vibration at 
room temperatures. On the other hand, almost all other gases 
show the presence of some vibrational energies, but in practically 
no case docs the gas show all the vibrational degrees of freedom 
of which it is capable. For example, ethyl ether is capable of 
some 39 degrees of freedom of vibration, and, though a reactive 
molecule chemically, it shows in its value of MC, that less 
than 12 of its 39 degrees are fully active. What is more probable 
is that more of its 39 degrees, but far from all, are partially 
active. It is accordingly seen that the frequencies of vibration, 
and thus the energies involved in vibrational motions, lie inter¬ 
mediate between those of the rotations of the molecules and of 
the electrons themselves. They therefore fall just into the range 
of energies where temperatures encountered in everj’day experi¬ 
ence are cntlcally determinative as regards the activity or 
inactivity of the vibrational mode and thus of the specific 
heats. Hence, for most gaseous substances, the specific heats 
can be expected to be a marked function of temperature under 
ordinary conditions. This is again an excellent demonstration 
of the influence of the quantum restnetions on cquipartition. 

Another demonstration of this same limitation lies in the 
absence of emission spectra in the visible and ultra-violet for 
gases at normal temperature, “ The average energy of impact 
at O^C. is 6.66 X erg, which is equivalent to a frequency 

of 8.65 X 10** cycles or a wove length of 3.44 X 10** cm. 
Visible light in the red end of the spectrum has a wave length of 
7 X 10~‘ cm. Thus it is seen that the average impact will 
not give rise to visible light. When the temperature is raised 
to 1200°C., the average energy is 5.4 times as great and the wave 
length corresponding to the overage energy is 1.85 X lO** cm. 
Under these conditions enough of the 2.7 X 10'® atoms in a cm* 
of Na vapor receive an energy of impact capable of exciting 
the D lines of sodium of wave length about 5.8 X 10"* cm to 
make the emission in this wave length capable of detection by the 
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eye. Thus the flame with Na vapor at this temperature emits 
the sodium lines. At a lower temperature still, the red line of 
Li appears, while the bluish lines of K require a higher flame 
temperature to become visible. Owing to the very sensitive 
nature of the visual perception, the number of excited atoms, 
i.e., those in which the energy of impact goes to awakening 
electronic degrees of freedom is relatively so small that the 
specific heat of Na vapor would not show a detectable change 
due to this new source of energy consumption at 1200°C. In 
fact, in order to have enough energy going into the electronic 
excitation to make the change in specific heat noticeable in 
measurement would require temperatures of many thousands 
of degrees. Hence the excitation of electronic degrees of freedom 
does not complicate the specific-heat measurements under 
conditions which are conveniently obtainable in the laboratory. 

One more point must be brought out in this discussion of 
specific heats. All these discussions require that the specific 
heats be measured under equilibrium conditions. If the vibra¬ 
tions and rotations are of such nature as to liberate electro¬ 
magnetic waves and these can escape through transparent 
walls, equilibrium no longer exists. In this sense the impacts 
become inelastic, for part of the energy given the gas escapes 
as radiation. Thus the laws of equipartition must be considered 
as applicable only to cases where equilibrium exists and conditions 
do not render energy losses to vibration or rotation inelastic. 

93. Atomic and Molecular Heats of Solids.—In view of what 
has gone before in the case of gases, it is a simple matter to 
explain the law of Du Long and Petit on the kinetic theory. 
In the solid state, and especially in crystals, it is assumed that 
the atoms or molecular groups are bound in fixed positions rela¬ 
tive to each other. Thus there is not the motion associated 
with the solid state that characterizes the liquid and gaseous 
states. Heat motions, obviously, exist, for solid bodies both 
transmit and absorb heat. Thus they must be capable of taking 
up the kinetic energy from a gas and, in turn, passing on energy 
to a gas. A body held in a fixed position, while not free to 
execute random heat motions, may well move if disturbed. Such 
a motion will be an oscillation or a vibration about its rest 
position as center. Since, within certain limits, the forces 
urging the displaced atom or molecule in a solid back to its 
initial position may be assumed to obey Hooke’s law, the par- 
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tides then execute simple harmonic vibrations about their 
equilibrium positions. Thus the heat motions in a crystal consist 
of vibrations of the atoms or molecules about their rest positions. 
Since, on the average, each such degree of freedom of harmonic 
vibrations has equal amounts of kinetic and potential energies, 
there are roughly 2 cal. per degree C. associated with each degree 
of freedom of vibration m a gram-molecule of solid. As there are 
only 3 degrees of freedom of vibration possible, along the three 
coordinate axes, the molecular beat should be 

MC, — Z y. R = ^ cal. per degree C. 

Thus Du Long and Petit’s law that each molecule or atom has 
associated with It a given amount of the absorbed energy which 
goes to raise its temperature at once finds its explanation in terms 
of the kinetic theory and the law of equipartition. With the 
exceptions discussed before, and which will be analyzed m what 
follows, this law holds for the elements very closely. For com¬ 
plex solids the law of Neumann holds. Hero it is found that each 
molecule often does not absorb its full 6 cal., but where certain 
groupings appear the energy absorbed is less. This finds imme¬ 
diate and simple explanation m the view now held of the crystal 
structure in the case of complicated molecular groupings. Thus 
in CaCOj the crystal is buUt up of Ca atoms and COt groups. 
The latter then act as a unit. It is quite plausible to assume t^t 
each of the atoms in this COi unit is not free to vibrate in all 
three of their degrees of freedom. Hence it is to be expected that 
where the CO* group occurs its contribution to the molecular heat 
may not be 20 units but less, owing to the suppression of some 
of the vibrational modes in its component atoms. Why some 
modes are suppressed and others not is explicable on the basis 
of the quantum theory, for if one of the oxygen atoms is very 
rigidly bound to the COj, and not equally so bound in the group 
along the three axes, it will require blows of greater enei^ 
to set the particular vibration into operation—that is to say, it 
is possible that at the existing temperature the average kinetic 
energy is too low to awaken the particular mode of vibration. 
Hence only those vibrations which are loosely enough bound 
to be active at the temperature in question should respond, and 
the energy absorptions will be less by 2 cal. for each such "sleep¬ 
ing” degree of freedom. Of course, since the energy exchanges 
are statistical, an occasional degree that is normally "sleeping” 
will absorb. More of these will absorb the higher the tempera- 
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ture. Thus the molecular heat of such a compound will begin 
to go up as certain temperatures are approached. This increase 
will at first be gradual and then more rapid, but in any case 
more or less continual, due to the continuous value of the energy- 
distribution function. 

The explanation just given for the Neumann law should also 
apply to all the elements as well. In this case, however, the 
greater symmetry of the crystal lattices and the equality of the 
atoms should make the probability of exceptionally strong forces 
in certain directions less likely. As may be seen from the .table on 
page 428, this is the case. The three elements C, Si, and B, hav¬ 
ing the highest melting points, however, deviate quite perceptibly 
and have MCp well below 6 cal. This is not surprising, since the 
high melting points of these substances indicate very intense 
interatomic forces, for the melting points are merely the temper¬ 
atures where the average kinetic energy of agitation of the atoms 
becomes comparable with the potential energies of the atoms in 
the crystal. At this point the interatomic forces cease to be able 
to hold the atoms in the rigid positions characterizing the solid 
and the body melts, becoming a liquid. Strong forces mean that 
the vibrational frequencies of the atoms are high, and thus at 
room temperatures the average heat impact is not able to impart 
hv to all the different modes of vibration possible. As the tem¬ 
perature increases, this becomes possible and at higher temper¬ 
atures C, Si, and B all show the normal value for MCv. As 
temperatures are lowered, all of the solid elements, and, in fact, 
all substances, should have decreasing values of MCv, and at 0° 
abs. MCv should be zero, for no mode of vibration can have a fre¬ 
quency so low as to be set into vibration at zero energy. * The 
accurate study of the decrease of the specific heats of the elements 
as the temperature was lowered was largely the work of Nernst^ 
and his pupils. It was this study which most helped to lead to 
the explanations of the deviations from Du Long and Petit’s law 
on the basis of the quantum theory. 

At very high temperatures MCv for the elements increases 
above 6 cal., and, in fact, it is so for the alkali metals at a little 

* Actually, as has been indicated in the discussion on quantization, the 
energy of the oscillators is not zero at 0” abs. as the atoms have a zero-point 
energy. The vibrations under zero-point energy are, however, those of 
degenerate atoms, and the distribution is not Maxwellian. The value of 
MCv is, however, zero at 0° abs.' 
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above room temperatuTea. This might be ascribed to the absorp¬ 
tion of energy into degrees of freedom so far not included. It 
coincides wth the emission of light by the heated solids. The 
equipartition of energy of motion among the atoms and molecules 
heretofore discussed, as was stated in Secs. 9 and 91, presupposed 
that no energy was absorbed into the atoms themselves, that is, 
it was assumed that the enei^ was not taken up by individual 
electrons of the atoms. In view of the work of Franck and 
Hertz** and all of the present-day knowledge of the quantum 
theory as regards the electronic energy exchanges, it is obvious 
that at ordinary temperatures it would not be expected that this 
would occur; at 1000 or 1200'’C. there is four to five times the 
energj’ of agitation at 0“C., so that the probability of having 
impacts which can excite some of the lower electronic frequencies 
begins to be appreciable. It is, therefore, not astonishing that 
MC, should Increase above 6 cal. at high temperatures. 

One more point should be touched on here. In the metallic ele¬ 
ments, electrical conduction and even heat conduction received 
a tentative explanation from the electronic point of view, that is, 
the parallelism between heat conductivity K and electrical 
conductivity 1/p of metals, which was evidenced in the Wiede¬ 
mann Franz** law that Kp = constant, led to a theory that these 
conductivities were due to the same agent. On the discovery of 
the electron, the high electrical conductivity of the metal con¬ 
ductors as against ionic conductors, such as liquids, led to the 
assumption that the conductivity of the metals was due to the 
highly mobile electron. Thus heat conductivity was also ascribed 
to this agent. The conductivity of heat and electricity by elec¬ 
trons led at that time to the assumption of the existence of large 
numbers of permanenlly free electrons in the metal which were in 
thermal equilibrium with the atoms of the metal. Certain phe¬ 
nomena, such as the reflection of light by metals, the Peltier 
effect, the contact potentials, the general photoelectric effect, and 
the thermionic effect (mentioned in Sec. 45), also seemed to 
confirm the workers in this belief.** On the basis of such evi¬ 
dence, Lorentz** worked out an elaborate theory of electronic 
conduction, which was later extended by Richardson,** Prude,** 
Norman Campbell,** and others. It led, however, in its extreme 
form to one conclusion which was not justified by fact. In order 
to account for optical, conductivity, and Peltier effects, the actual 
numbers of free electrons present had to be assumed to be very 
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large, that is to say, they were assumed to be at least comparable 
in number to the number of atoms present. An alternative to 
this was that they have mean free paths of excessive length in 
the metal. While the latter alternative was possible, it did not 
seem probable at that time. Today it might be considered more 
likely in view of the apparent transparency of atoms like argon 
to slow electrons.®^ Thus at that time the assumption of large 
numbers of free electrons in thermal equilibrium with the metals 
was made. If this is so. the electrons must, if they are present 
in the same numbers as the atoms, contribute to the specific heat, 
that is, MCv for metals must be increased by 3 cal. for the trans¬ 
lational energies of the electrons if there are as many present as 
there are atoms. 

It is of interest to see to what extent this condition holds 
true. A glance at the values of the atomic heats of the elements 
in the table of Sec. 90 shows that many of the elements have a 
heat higher than 6. Others seem to have lower ones. There, 
furthermore, seems to be no correlation between the electrical 
conductivity, or “free electron” content, and the excess value of 
atomic heat as the table stands. G. N. Lewis*® and Gibson point 
out that for most of these substances the heat measured is not 
MCi but MCp. While the difference is small, calculation shows 
it to be appreciable. They obtained data which enabled Cp — Cv 
to be computed for 15 elements. They found MCp for iodine to 
be 6.9, and MCp — MCv = 0.9. Thus the true MCv for iodine 
was 6.0 and not 6.9 cal. The values of MCp — MCv calculated 
by them are given in the following table: 


MCp - MCv 


Li. 

. 0.3 

Co. 

.0.1 

Sn. 

.0.1 

Be. 

. 0.2 

Ni. 

. 0.2 

I. 

. 0.9 

C. 

.0.0 

Cu. 

.0.2 

La. 

.0.1 

Na. 

. 0.5 

Zn. 

.0.3 

Ce. 

. O.I 

Mg. 

.0.2 

As. 

. 0.0 

W. 

. 0.1 

A1. 

. 0.2 

Se. 

. 0.3 

Os. 

.0.1 

Si. 

. 0.1 

Zr. 

. 0.1 

Ir. 

. 0.2 

S. 

. 0.4 

Mo. 

. 0.1 

Pt. 

. 0.2 

K. 

. 0.6 

Ru. 

. 0.1 

Au. 

. 0.3 

Ca. 

. 0.3 

Rh. 

. 0.1 

T1. 

. 0.3 

Ti. 

. 0.1 

Pd. 

. 0.2 

Pb. 

. 0.4 

Cr. 

. 0.1 

Ag. 

. 0.3 

Bi. 

. 0.1 

Mn. 

.0.1 

Cd. 

.0.3 

Th. 

. 0.1 

Fe. 

.0.1 

Sb. 

.0.3 

U. 

. 0.1 


Using these data, they find for 15 elements a mean value of MCv 
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that for almost all metals AfC, is nearly 6 and the electrons do not 
share markedly in the specific-heat contribution. Lewis, East¬ 
man, and Rodebush,” however, found that for certain electro¬ 
positive metals (e.g., N&, K, Cu, and Mg) MCt rose well above 
6 cal. as the temperature went up. In the most electropositive 
element Cs Dewar” showed that, even between the boiling 
point of H 2 and of liquid air, was greater than 6 cal. 

The conflict between the evidence from specific heats of pure 
crystalline metallic substances and the electron concept of con¬ 
duction has been explained since the first edition of this book 
was written, as a result of Sommerfeld's** application of the 
Pauli” exclusion principle and the quantum restriction on 
translational motions in a free electron gas. As was shown on 
page 121, and also as discussed in the preceding section in the 
cases where the density of a gas is very great and when owing 
to the low temperature, the range of energies and hence momenta 
of the gas particles (molecules, atoms, or electrons) is very 
narrow; there are not enough elementary cells in the phase space 
to take all of the particles at their Maxwellian energies, owing to 
Pauli’s exclusion principle limiting the population of the cells 
to one atom or molecule, or two electrons with opposite spin. 
Hence the particles for which there are no phase cells of appro¬ 
priately low energy enter phase cells of high energy, i.e., they 
take on energies of higher value than would be accorded to them 
on Maxwell’s law. Such atoms, molecules, or electrons are 
termed degenerate, as they do not partake of equipartition or 
contribute to such phenomena as specific heat. Now it happens 
that for gases the densities and temperatures achieved m the 
gaseous state are not low enough with the large mass involved 
to cause degeneracy, though in solids very close to absolute zero 
this occurs. In the case of the free electrons in metals, the 
densities are 10* times as great (one or more free conduction 
electrons to each atom) and the electron mass is at most }-{850 
that of the lightest atom. Since the criterion for degeneracy con¬ 
tains the mass of the particle in such a fashion that light particles 
are more likely to be degenerate, it turns out that the electron 
atmospheres in most metals are highly degenerate. In fact, it 
is only above 1500®C. that an appreciable number of electrons 
in Ag are released from degeneracy, and even here the effect 
on the specific heat would be negligible. The expression deduced 
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for the specific heat due to the free electron gas in a metal is as 
follows. The energy E of the electron gas is 


„ 3 ,1 

^ = + 2~hr 



Here n is the number of free electrons per unit volume, n is given 
by 



h being the Planck constant, m the electron mass, k the Boltz¬ 
mann constant, and R the gas constant. The quantity is 
the zero-point energy or the average energy of the totally degen¬ 
erate electron gas at 0° abs. The equation above thus yields 
the true value of MCvq (the quantum value) for the electron gas 
as 


MC 


"0 dT 


4^^m,k 



The classical value for MCv for the electron gas, assuming Max¬ 
wellian distribution as for a gas of single mass points, is 


MC.ai 


dE 

dT 



Hence 

l.Sij 

2.31 X 10~^R 

for electrons of mass m at T = 300° abs. Thus the electron 
contribution to specific heats in Ag at300°K is 4.62 X 10“^ cal. per 
mole, which is entirely too small to be detected experimentally. 
Hence, owing to electron gas degeneracy at low temperatures 
while the number of free electrons is of the same order as that 
of the atoms in the lattice, MCv for the metal is practically 
entirely due to atoms and is closely 6 cal. as observed, and not 
9, as it would be were the electron gas in the classical condition. 
Hence there is no conflict on this point any more. This happy 
interpretation of Sommerfeld has done a great deal to clarify 
the electron theory of conduction and give explanations of the 
Peltier, thermionic, and photoelectric effects. 

94. Calculation of the Temperature Variation of Specific Heats 
from the Quantum Theory and the More Accurate Application of 
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the Quantum Theory to the Specific Heats of Gases. A. Calcu¬ 
lation of the Temperature Variation of Specific Heats from the 
Quantum Theory. —It is instructive to study a simple derivation 
of the equation for the variation of specific heat with temperature. 
Thus the natural frequencies v of the atoms may be computed 
and the value compared with those obtained by other methods. 
The derivation is also of value, as it indicates how the quantum 
theory operates in cases already dealt with. 

To achieve this, one proceeds as follows. For the sake of 
simplicity, assume that the oscillator or atom is a linear oscillator 
describing simple harmonic oscillations. From this and the 
general law for the distribution of energy, assuming equipartition 
among the infinite number of values of the energy of oscillation, 
one obtains, by integration, the average energy for one of the 
degrees of freedom of the linear oscillator, or the atom. This 
is an expression which is merely ^ikT for the vibrating atom 
(see Sec. 36 for further details). The above is merely the applica¬ 
tion of the distribution law to the case of oscillatory instead of 
translatory motion. It is then necessary to introduce the 
quantum conditions before utegrating the expression above, 
which was obtained for the energy before introducing the quan¬ 
tum concepts. Owing to the discontinuous nature of such a 
quantized energy content, the solution cannot be obtained by 
integration but must be obtained by summing a scries. The 
new value of the average energy per degree of freedom will then 
be found to be of a complicated form involving the ratio of the 
energy quantum and the absolute temperature. 

Consider the simplest type of an oscillator, that is, an oscil¬ 
lator which executes simple harmonic motions along a straight 
line. This might be an atom bound in a crystal. The state of 
the atom or oscillator is defined by the coordinates x, y, and 2 of 
its center mass and u, v, and v> of its velocity of translation. 
From the general law of equipartition of energy, the number of 
atoir^ of the solid with these pavameters between x and x dx, 
u and u -h dw, etc., are given hy the Maxwell-Boltzmann law of 
equipartition. This says, in its most general form, that 

dij = Aer^^dxdydzdudvdw. 

In this expression the 2hE is equivalent to c*/a* in the expres¬ 
sion for the distribution of velocities on Maxwell's distribution 
law given in Sec. 36. E is, however, the to*al energy of a linear 
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oscillator and is given hy E = Q4'>nc‘^ + where mc‘^/2 is 
the kinetic energy and ad^ is the potential energy, a being one-half 
the force constant and d the displacement. 

It is simpler to consider the energy along one axis only, since 
the energies, on the average, are equal along the three axes. 
This is equivalent to picking 1 degree of freedom of oscillation 
only. To get this from the above expression one must integrate 
it for all values of y, z, v, and w. This gives di?*, the number of 
atoms or oscillators with parameters between x and x -t- dx, and 
u and u du only, as 


drix: = Axe~^^^^dxdu, 
where Ex = (^mu^ -f ax^. 

Putting h — \j2kT, where k is the Boltzmann constant (see Sec. 
36), then, 

-El 

drjx = AxC ^'^dxdu. 


This cannot be integrated in this form, for u and x must be 
expressed in the same form as Ex, that is, to integrate this equa¬ 
tion it must be transformed from an area in the ux plane to an 
area in polar coordinates in the Ex plane. Since Ex = 


-f ox^, one may choose as axes 



u and V^' 


Then 


becomes the radius of a circle, and the result is: 



■y/Wx sin 6 


cos 0. 


By means of a Jacobean transformation the area dudx may be 
transformed into an area in the Ex-6 plane. 
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Vo dx 
6E. 
/~Bx 


1 


cos 0 

V^s: 


/ sin* 


cos* 6 \ dEjd$ 
2E?r~^-r^ 
\^2 


dudxa — 


\dE:40 


For all values of 0, dudx becomes 

1 dE^ 

2 


dudx : 


lam 

\ 2 

VtJo 


Hence 


dudx > 


From this it follows that 

dn, - drjBt 

where 


B = - ^ 

V““ 


Jam 

V 2 

£. 

» Sr^dB,, 

jr^£_ 

m 
2 





Now if any value of the enei^- is equally probable for linear 
vibration, that is to say, the energy is not quantized or distributed 
in any other manner, the average energy possessed by a degree 
of freedom may at once be calculated from 




r 




I 

bJ "Erf'ftdE, 

bJ* 0“fcTti£^ 


that is 
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that is, for linear oscillator the energy per degree of freedom is 
kT. For 3 degrees of freedom it is 3kT. If it be multiplied 

dE 

by Na and differentiated for T, then at once Mtv = 

= 3iVx“ = SMa = 312, or 6 cal. This is independent 

dJi 

of T and is merely the expression obtained for MCv before 




Fio. 57. 


on elementary considerations. Now actually, if it is assumed 
that the energy can only be absorbed in quanta, in which the 
quanta must be equal to a given value depending on the fre¬ 
quency of the oscillator, it is impossible to integrate in the manner 
above. The situation may be seen in the two diagrams of Fig. 
57. Diagram a gives the distribution law for energy Ex among 
the oscillators, assuming all energies are possible. The average 
Ex is obtained by the integration process performed above. It 
is the product Ex/ltjE^ summed up from 0 to <», divided by 
dvB^ integrated from 0 to <», that is, by the total number of 
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atoms in each element summed up for all the elements. In 
the diagram b the curve is not continuous, but the total energy 
content is made up of the various strips dE, = t -wide and having 
consecutively the ordinates dvs, given for the particular strip e 
in question. The Et is then the sum of hn infinite number of the 
quantities e, of value, respectively, 0,«, 2«, 3«, if, etc., the number 
of atoms having the energy Et being given by the appropriate 
value of dijtf for the given energy e, 2e, 3e, 4e, etc. The quantity 
previously represented by 


I drig^ is now^d»j». 


= B ft 


r + **■ + 




for the value of dvs^ - Be ^ dE„ and E, has progressively the 
values 0,«, 2t, 3«, etc, while dE, « «, and that represented by 




\^Etdns, is noxr^Etdijst 

0 

, . « 2, 3« 

. 5 0 X + « X te"^ + « X 2«"^+« X'See”*’'. . 

r 2. 3. 

b 1 0 + «*e + 3e»e ^ + . . . 


Therefore Ej » 


+ + - . J 

This leads to the study of the power series obtained by setting 
X = e and gives an expression 


Et = 


(1 - x) 


or £, »= - 


• 1 


To get the specific heat, this must be differentiated with respect 
to T. Differentiation gives 


dEt 

dT (JL 

U*- - l) 

For a gram-molecule, that is, for Na molecules and for 3 degrees 
of freedom, one has MC, for a monatomic gas as 
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MOv - Na 


¥t^ 

(e^ - l)' 


The energy quantum e according to the quantum theory is hv, 
where v is the characteristic frequency of the atoms and h is the 
Planck constant. Thus one may write that 


MC, = ZR 


hV 

k-T^^ 


+— 


- l) 


It is seen that when hv/kT is very large, that is, T is very small, 
this quantity is nearly 0, and as 3 unptotically approaches 0 as T 
approaches 0. When kT is large compared to hv, this quantity 
approaches ZR asymptotically. Since ZR is the classical value 
for MCv, the equation fits the experimental facts quite well. 

This expression, which was first deduced by Einstein”-^'^ in 
1907,* can be rewritten in a more convenient form, calling 

hv _ _ 9 

kT ~y ~ T’ 


where 0 = hv/k, one has 



where 4>{Q/T) is the complex exponential function above, often 
called the Einstein function. 0 has the dimensions of a temper¬ 
ature and is the characteristic temperature of the lattice. It 
depends on v, the characteristic frequency of the lattice, as 
well as the universal constants h and k, and sets the value of T 
at which the specific heat reaches the value ZRe/{e — 1)“ in its 
range of values. The Einstein function closely fits the data at 
higher temperatures but departs seriously at temperatures near 
0° abs. Einstein recognized the weakness of his deduction as 
lying in the assumption that the vibrations were monochromatic. 
Actually, due to the fact that each atom is under the field of 
force of many other atoms in the crystal, the conditions are not 

* An excellent account of this work from which some of the ensuing 
material was condensed is given by Saha and Srivastava in their book 
entitled “A Text Book of Heat.”'® 
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SO simple. Nernst and Lindemann” attempted to improve on 
this empirically by assuming that half the atoms vibrated at a 
frequency v and the rest at a frequency v/2. This gives a closer 
fit than does Einstein’s theoiy. Debye,” however, solved the 
problem quite accurately by a method which is hardly one of 
kinetic theoiy. It is of interest at least to indicate the manner 
in which he proceeded and to give his %'ery important and success¬ 
ful equation. As stated, the individual atom does not vibrate 
to a single frequency but probably possesses a whole spectrum 
of elastic frequencies superposed on each other, which can be 
resolved by Fourier series. Debye disregards the crystalline 
and atomic structure of the body and uses the classical theory 
of elasticity to obtain the nature of the vibrations. Such a 
spectrum consists of a fundamental frequency and overtones 
ranging from zero to infinity. This of course implies an unlimited 
number of degrees of freedom of vibration which cannot all 
exist since the degrees of freedom of vibration are classically 
restricted to ZN^ per mole, where Na is the number of atoms 
per mole. To obviate this difficulty, Debye arbitrarily assumed 
the presence of all frequencies ranging from zero to a limiting 
frequency p„ such that the sum of the frequencies from zero to 
Vm ^come equal to ZNa.. This means that arbitrarily the elastic 
spectrum is cut off sharply at a definite value of frequency, 
p„. Debye then analyzed the transverse and longitudinal 
elastic vibrations which travel with well-known velocities derived 
from the moduli of elasticity. Then, from the velocity and the 
volume, the number of waves of each kind contained between 
the values v and v dv can be calculated. Using Planck’s 
evaluation of the mean energy of each wave of frequency v and 
counting up the total number of waves, the total energy in the 
volume V of substance is computed. Setting hv/kT = i and 
hv„/k — 0, differentiating the total energy with respect to T, 
Debye arrived at the value of MC, for a monatomic solid as 


MC, 





The quantity in the brackets is known as the Debye function 
and has been evaluated over a range of values of At 
high temperatures both f and are small and the integral 
approaches unity so that MC, ~ 3R. At very low values of 
T, and f are large, the term — 1) becomes small, 
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while is large unless v is small. Thus the energy resides 
largely in small values of v so that = hvm/k becomes infinite 
essentially in the upper limit of integration. Integration at 


once yields MCv = 



Thus, since 0 is a constant, 


MCv for very low temperatures varies as T^. This is the famous 
law of Debye. 6 can thus be evaluated directly from low- 
temperature measurements of MCv If MCv be plotted against 
T, different curves will be obtained for each substance if one 
use the full equation MC^ = ZRD{Q/T), where D stands for 
the Debye function. If MC„ be plotted against Q/T, a single 
curve characteristic for all substances is observed, ’from which 
by the use of the value of 0 the curve for MCv as a function of T 
for a particular substance can be derived. This relation has been 
accurately tested for a large number of substances from values of 
r/9 ranging from around 0.04 to 2.5; The values of 0 for each 
substance can be found from experiment, either from the value 
giving the best fit to experiment for the full curve, or from the 
value of the law at low temperatures. 0 can also be cal¬ 
culated from the elastic constants of the substances by the 
relation 



V being the volume of the N molecules, p the density, K the 
bulk modulus, and n the modulus of rigidity. In addition 0 
can be calculated from the thermal expansion and from the 
frequency Vr of the residual rays, assuming Vr = Vm. These agree 
fairly well with the values obtained by direct measurement from 
the Debye theory. The agreement is, however, not completely 
satisfactory, and some substances, such as Hg, Zn, and Cd, depart 
widely at low temperatures. In addition, it must again be 
stated that the derivation is in theory to some extent empirical 
in the introduction of the limiting frequency Vm and suffers 
more seriously from the point of view of the kinetic theory in 
that it overlooks completely the fact that crystals are composed 
of definite structures of atoms. 

B. The More Accurate Application of Quantum Theory to the 
Specific Heats of Gases .—As a result of what has preceded, it is 
now possible to consider more in detail how quantization affects 
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the value of the specific heats. In the elementary discussion 
of quantum limitations to equipartitwn in the case of specific 
heats, it had been assumed that despite the fact that n could be 
any integral value, provided the energy of impact v?as great 
enough to waken that state of rotation or vibration, the value of 
n was unity. In actual gasM n is not unity, for, owing to the 
distribution of energies among the molecules, there will be some 
impacts able to impart an energy equal to n = 1 to the molecules, 
fewer impacts able to impart n = 2, and still fewer to impart an 
energy for which n =* 3. Under any circumstances several 
values of n are possible, and the higher the average energy of 
the gas relative to the energy required to activate quanta for 
which n ~ 1, the more molecules there will be in the higher 
states. It is also clear that, since the energies of rotation are 
lower than the vibrational energies, the higher quantum states 
will be an important factor in rotation at ordinary temperatures. 
It will be of interest first to discuss the influence of the higher 
quantum states of rotation on specific heats. 

To do this It may be recalled that for the quantization of a 
rotator the condition imposed was that the energy of rotation 
in the nth state was given by 


Ern 


8t*/' 


For the sake of abbreviation h/Zv*I will be designated as A. Here, 
it is seen that A depends essentially on the moment of inertia 
of the molecule and on h. Thus one has E^ ~ (h}/Sw^I)n^ 
= Ahn^. Now the Boltzmann extension of the distribution law 
(see Sec. 36) enables one to write that the fraction of molecules 
iVnOUtofN^presentthathaveanenergy.&r„ *= AAn*correspond¬ 
ing to the nth state is 

In this equation all terms are familiar except This is a weight 

factor which denotes the relative probability of occurrence of 
the nth state, aside from the considerations of energy. Statistical 
studies*® for which there is no place in this text have shown that 
Qn = (2n 1). Further study from the viewpoint of wave 

mechanics** has shown that for rotation Bn is not accurately 
given by Em = Aftn* but is more' accurately given by Em = 
Ahn(n + 1). Thus the equation above becomes 

irn+DjUl Sr, 
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Accordingly the total energy Er of the Na molecules in a mole is 


Er 


E 

NAXE„qne~^' 



Ern 

Isf 


which is the total number of molecules multiplied by the average 
energy of the molecules due to the rotations present, the summa¬ 
tion signs being used instead of integrals since the energies Em 
are integral values of the energy for which n = 1. If Q denote 

Ern 


_L 

dT kT'^ 


QnEmG 


Err. 

kT 


, Er = == RT^ 


d log Q 
dT 


Hence the specific heat M(7„ is given at once by 



This can be evaluated at once if A = h/Sw^I is known. It is 
possible to evaluate A from a study of the band spectrum of the 
molecule, which gives the values of the rotational frequencies 
emitted in the transition from one rotational state to the next. 
Again if MC^ be measured as a function of T, then the value of A 
can be inferred. Thus there are really two ways of obtaining I 
for the molecule, and, where both can be used and the values of 
I agree^ one may consider the agreement an excellent proof of the 
theory. 

The Einstein equation for the specific heat of solids enables 
one to calculate the contribution of vibratory motions to the 
specific heat of gases in a more rigorous fashion"^' than was 
possible on the simple considerations of Sec. 92. If a single 
frequency of vibration only is present, as is more nearly the case 
for the molecule of a diatomic gas vibrating with low amplitude, 
the Einstein theory can at once be applied. The rough ele¬ 
mentary theory of Sec. 92 gave as MCv for a diatomic gas the 
expression 

MC. = (^Ra + ^Ra + 

Here r is the number of degrees of freedom of rotation, and v is 
the number of degrees of freedom of vibration which are respec- 
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lively 2 and 1 for a diatomic gas. Owing to the fact that the 
rotations and vibrations are distributed among several quantum 
states in difierent amounts corresponding to different values 

of the quantum number n, one must replace ^Ra by the rotational 

expression i\:st deduced taking into account different values of n 
and one must replace vRa by the Einstein expression for the 
average energy of vibration for an oscillator of single frequency 
V but having different values of n present which was deduced in 
part A of this section. Under these conditions the value of 
MC, for a diatomic gas becomes 

MC, - + E4(r=^-^-«) 

Eucken’* has carried out an extensive comparison of experimental 
data with theory. Here the frequency v can be taken from 
optical mcasuremeota. In the case of HCI where the values of 
y have been fairly accptately obtained, the agreement is fair. 
For chlorine also the value of 

MC. = |r. + R.e(I) 

has yielded satisfactory agreement with experiment, the rota¬ 
tional term being considered os Ra. Thus it has been found 
that the quanti 2 ation when more rigorously applied yields values 
which, despite inadequate data, confirm the theory' with con¬ 
siderable success. 

A final discussion of the specific heat of hydrogen might be 
given. This gas has been investigated accurately over a large 
range of temperatures, and it appeared that no one value of the 
constant A could be found that fitted the data over all temper¬ 
atures. Spectroscopic studies of Hori” have, however, yielded 
a definite value of A and hence of / =* 4.67 X 10"** giving a 
distance between nuclei of 7.5 X 10"* cm. There had for years 
been noted a peculiarity in the spectrum of the Hj which cor¬ 
responds to that for many other diatomic gases composed of 
atoms of the same substance. This peculiarity appears in the 
absence or faintness of alternate lines due to successive values 
of rotational quantum numbers. This was accounted for by 
Hund” on the assumption of spin moments of the nuclei of the 
atoms themselves. Such nuclei as H have spin moments and 
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two types of molecules may be considered, those of the para form 
in which the nuclei rotate or spin in the same direction (i.e., the 
spin moments are parallel) and of the ortho form, in which they 
are antiparallel. The two forms are independent and show 
considerable reluctance at transforming into each other, the 
ortho form being three times as frequent in occurrence under 
ordinary conditions of temperature and pressure as the para 


(.5 


1.0 

MCr 


0 

Heat of Rotation of Hydrogen,T°abs 
Fio, 58. 

form. From the conditions imposed by quantum theory, the 
quantum numbers of the para molecules should always be even, 
while those of the ortho form should be odd. This means that 
in evaluating Q for the rotational contribution to specific heats, 
two values of Q (Qp and for the para and ortho forms) must 
be computed, one for the even values of n and the other for the 
odd values of n and the contribution of the ortho form must be 
counted % of the total Q while the para form must be counted 
as The theory was developed by Dennison®^ in 1927; and with 

Hori's data Dennison fixed the ratio of ortho to para as 3:1. 
Beutler has calculated the values of the specific heat MCv of 
02 as a function of temperature on this assumption, and the 
agreement is shown in Fig. 58 where the points are Eucken’s 
values and the full curve is the calculated curve. The trans¬ 
formation from the ortho to the para form is very slow, and the 
relative proportions are temperature dependent. High pressures 
and low temperatures are conducive to change and by the use 
of catalyzers, Bonhoeffer and Harteck®® showed that the pro- 
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portion of ortho to para while 3:1 at room temperatures, becomes 
1:1 at liquid-air temperatures and 0:1 at liquid-hydrogen tem¬ 
peratures. The two forma show different properties, vapor 
pressures at 20® abs. differing by some 36 mm of Hg in 760. 
Thus one has another influence governing the quantized values 
of the specific heat in certain forms of molecules, whose discovery 
has extended and broadened the understanding of specific heats 
of diatomic molecules. 

In concluding this chapter it will be of profit to indicate the 
general agreement among some of the values of the character¬ 
istic fundamental frequencies of atoms in solids determined 
from various sources. As assumed in Einstein’s theory of 
specific heats the atoms of a solid have a single characteristic 
frequency v, and from the experimental data it is possible to 
evaluate v by means of Einstein’s theory. As was intimated 
in the discussion on the nature of molecular forces, v is determined 
by the laws of force between the atoms of a solid and these must 
also determine the melting point, the elastic constants in genera], 
the compressibility, and the expansion coefficients. Each of 
these by means of theoretical or dimensional reasoning may be 
related to v, the assumed single frequency. Frpm the resulting 
equations it is possible to evaluate the characteristic frequencies 
in each ease. Despite the very approximate nature of the 
relations used and the fact that the frequencies are not unique, 
the agreement is surprisingly good. A number of the relations 
used are given later. 

Since y is a characteristic of the atoms in the crystal structure 
and is related to the forces of restitution for the atoms in the body, 
it is not surprising to find that Einstein” as far back as 1911 found 
a relation between y and the clastic properties of the body. On 
the assumption that the atom vibrates with simple periodic 
vibrations (i.e., that it emits monochromatic waves) he derived 
an expression for 

2.8 X 10^ 

where A is the atomic weight, p the density, and K the com¬ 
pressibility of the body. Linderaann'* assumed that the ampli¬ 
tude of the atomic vibrations in a solid at the melting point is of 
the order of the distance betw'cen the atoms. From this assump¬ 
tion he obtained the following relation between Ts the absolute 
melting point and the characteristic frequency v 
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= 2.8 X 

where A and p have the same significance as before. It is seen at 
once why the light and refractory elements at room temperature 
depart from the Du Long and Petit law so widely, for with a small 
A and a large Ts, is very great, which makes < 3B in the 

equation for MCv. Finally, E. Madelung^® and W. Sutherland, 
independently, found that in certain substances the frequency v 
should coincide with the optical frequencies of the atoms. Thus 
rock salt, sylvin (KCl), and KBr show strong absorption bands in 
the far infra-red. Together with this they show strong metallic 


Comparison of Values of v for Metals Calculated by Different 

Methods 


Metal 

Debye 

(elastic 

con¬ 

stants) 

Debye 

(specific 

heat) 

Ein¬ 

stein 

(specific 

heats) 

Grun- 

eisen 

(expan¬ 

sion 

coeff.) 

Linde- 

mann 
(melt¬ 
ing j 
temp.) 

Haber 

(ultra¬ 

violet 

spectra) 

Austin 

(com¬ 

pressi¬ 

bility 

coeff.) 

Austin 

(expan¬ 

sion 

coeff.) 

Resid¬ 

ual 

rays 

Ag. 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

4.2 

4.4 


A1. 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

7.7 

7.8 

8.2 

7.0 

8.1 


Cd. 

3.5 

3.5 


3.7 

2.8 


2.8 

3.5 


Cu. 

6.8 

6,6 

6.7 

7.1 

6.8 

7.2 

0.0 

6.0 


Fe. 

9.7 

9.5 


8.5 

8.3 


7.0 

7.6 


Pb. 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

2.2 

1.9 

2.5 

2.1 

1.8 


Diamond. 



40.0 


32.5 





NaCI. 

. . . 


5.9 


7.2 



* . . 

6.8 

Ka. 



4.5 


5.6 




4.7 


reflection for these same waves. Thus these crystals have atoms 
which have natural frequencies in this region. These frequencies 
can be none other than the oscillation frequencies of the atoms in 
these bodies, for the crystal is known to be composed of a regular 
lattice in which the metal ion and the anion alternate. Thus as 
these electric waves have too low a frequency to be electronic in 
origin, they can come only from the oscillations of the charged 
atoms or ions themselves. Since these are the atoms, the atomic 
frequency v must be the same as these. Now by repeated selec¬ 
tive reflection from a rock salt or other crystal, these waves can 
be segregated out and their wave lengths measured. Thus one 
can find v for the atoms directly by getting the wave length of 
the residual rays according to Nernst.” In the table above are 
given the values of v multiplied by 10“^® for a number of different 
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atoms as assembled in a table ^ven by J. B. Austin,**’ to which 
have been added the values of v from the Einstein theory of 
specific heats and at the end the values for NaCl and KCl taken 
from several different sources including residual rays. The 
values from the compressibility coefircient given by Austin’s 
computation result from bis modification of Einstein’s original 
equation. It is seen that the agreement is in the main much 
more than one in order of magnitude. 
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CHAPTER X 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE KINETIC THEORY TO 
ELECTRICAL AND MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF 
MOLECULES 

I. THE DIELECTRIC CONSTANT OF MOLECULES 

96. Elementary Statement of the Problem.—It had long been 
known that there was a relation between the optical refractive 
index of a substance and its chemical nature. In fact, Gladstone 
and Dale’ as far back as 1858 to 1863, and Landolt^ found that 
the refractive index n diminished by unity and divided by the 
density p gave a characteristic quantity associated mth each 
chemical type of atom. This when applied to the atoms of some 
compounds had marked additive properties. It did not hold 
for changes of state of aggregation nor did it fulfil the values 
observed in mixtures very well. An equation was deduced 
simultaneously in 1880 by Lorenz® in Copenhagen and Lorentz^ in 
Leyden on a sound theoretical basis which satisfied the condition 
of being independent of the state of aggregation quite well. 
It starts out with the assumption that the molecules are spherical 
electrical conductors. If such molecules find themselves in an 
electrical field they will have charges induced on them of opposite 
signs on the two sides of the plane normal to the line represented 
by the direction of the field and passing through the center, that 
is, the centers of gravity of the positive and negative electricity 
present in equal amounts will be shifted from the center of the 
sphere by the field, so that the molecules act as induced electrical 
dipoles. Such dipoles would act on the charged bodies producing 
the field so as to diminish the forces between them, and it is thus 
that the dielectric constant may be accounted for. Clausius® had 
shown in 1867 that if the fraction of the volume occupied by the 
substance which is actually occupied by the molecules be u, then 

the dielectric constant 5 is given by an expression 5 = 

1 — M 

This expression will be deduced in a later section. Thus the 
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fraction of the volume of a gas occupied by the molecules 
themselves wiW be given by 

5 — 1 
“ “ 5 + 2 ' 

For a gram-molecule of substance Jl/, of density p, the total volume 

is —. Then if Pt, is the fraction of the volume occupied by the 
p 

molecules in a gram-molecule, one may write 
- «A/ 5 - 1 M 

p “ 5 + 2 p ' 


This Pb is termed the polarizability and is independent of the 
density. 

Now from the wave theory of light it had been known that 5 
should approximate n*, the refractive index, particularly where n* 
could be measured far from an absorption band, or for very long 
wave lengths when there are no absorption bands in the infra-red. 
Thus for a gram-molecule where n is the index of refraction, one 
can write P, the speciSc refraction: 


M--P 


n* ~ 1 ;i/ 
n* -f- 2 p ' 


The result is an equation representing the relation of the index 
of refraction to the actual specihe volume of the molecule which 
is supposed to act like a conducting sphere. This should depend 
on the characteristics of this molecule only and represent its 
contribution to the refractive index no matter what the state 
of aggregation. The theory achieved a remarkable amount of 
success in its applications, and the success achieved may be seen 
in referring, for instance, to Nernsl’s* “Theoretical Chemistry,” 
Seventh Edition, Chap. VI. 

As was seen above in deducing the Lorentz-Lorenz law, which 
holds surprisingly well, an expression for u in terms of 5, the 
dielectric constant, was first deduced, on the Clausius-Mosotti 
theorj’ of dielectrics. This expression sAouW have the same validity 
as the expression for the index of refraction which was deduced 
from it. Thus since n* was assumed equal to 5, the additive law 
for refractivity should also hold for the dielectric constants 5, 
that is, Pb which holds for infinitely long electric waves should 

be given by Po =* f-r-i —• This is, however, found to be in no 
sense the case. For some substances the value of P® is not at all 
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constant with the temperature or varying state of aggregation. 
It also fails for the case of mixtures, and the additive laws found 
in the case of the index of refraction cannot possibly be applied 
to some substances. It was at first thought that this was 
due to the fact that for some substances n- did not equal 5, as, 
owing to absorption bands, the extrapolation of n- for visible light 
did not give the real value in the infra-red (see Nernst, Loc. cit.). 
As investigations in the spectra developed, this explanation of 
the failure did not seem to agree with the facts and the matter 
remained unexplained. In 1912, Debye^ published a paper in 
which the idea which laj’’ at the basis of his beautiful explana¬ 
tion was expounded. It was further developed in subsequent 
papers and a masterful account of this will be found in his 
chapter on the subject in Marx's "Handbuch der Radiologic, 
from which a large portion of the subsequent discussion in a 
simplified form was taken. * 

To understand Debye’s reasoning, one must return to the 
underlying Clausius-Mosotti picture of the molecules from which 
their equation was deduced. The molecules were assumed to be 
conducting spheres which could not give up their charges on 
contact but were charged on opposite sides by the inducing field. 
These by their action led to an expression between u, their total 
volume, and the dielectric constant 5 of the form given before; 
namely, 

5 - 1 


For those in a gram-molecule the volume should be Po = t — , » 

6 + 2 p 

that is, the actual volume of the spherical conducting molecules 
in a gram-molecule should be given by Po. Now from Van der 
Waals’ equation (Sec. 48) one has a quantity b whose volume is 
four times the total volume of the molecules present. Thus b 
should equal 4Po calculated from the above equations. Actually, 


from critical data 6 = or Po 



From the critical data 


also ^ (see Sec. 52), so that 


, _ 1 RTc 
" 32 p/ 


The values of Po computed from 5 for O 2 , H 2 , and NH 3 gases are 
given in the table and compared with the values calculated from 
* See also titles 6 and c under Books Recommended at end of this chapter. 



THU KlNiSTii; 




the critical data. For Hs, Pb = ^ 

first value of 0,. For the second value of Oj used, as well as for 

NHj, the expression 

33 P» 

was used aa the latter data are better for NHj. 


Gas j 

^ Pabyt 

1 

1 Pa critical 
data 

H,. 1 

2 64 

4.9S 

0 ,*. . . • . 

4.05 

6.20 

0 ,. ... 1 

4.05 1 

7.83 

mi, . 

63 0 

9 52 


• The difference in the figures for O, la due to errors inherent m all calcu¬ 
lations from cnticaj dat.a (s(^ Sec. 52). 


The table is very interesting as it shows first that for Ha and Oj 
the value of Po obtained, assuming that the atoros act bs conduct¬ 
ing spheres, is in as good an agreement as can be expected with 
observed values of the volumes. For NHj this is not the case, 
The disagieetnent is fitnhing, being abaoet one of order wegsd- 
tude. Again, the constant Pq should be additive, as it is for the 
ease of P, usiag refractive indices. This is found to be the case 
for carbon and hydrogen in CH 4 and CiH*. For H», Po was 2.04 
cm’, so that for H it is 1-02 cm’. For CH 4 one calculates, from 
{, Po = 7.09 cm*, whence U the additive law holds Po for carbon 
shouJd be 3.01 cm* Benzene (CtBft) leads one to calculate P, 
on the additive law from Po for carbon and hydrogen as 24.2 cm*. 
The observed value is 27.5 cm’. Thus for carbon and hydrogen 
the additive laws for Po calculated from S seem to hold in CHj 
and GsHs. For Nj, Po Is 4.33 cm’ from 6 , so that N has Pp as 
2.16 cm* if the additive law holds for Nj, as appears to be the 
case. Calculating Po for NH, from these data on an additive 
law, it comes out 5,22 cm*. The Pa as computed from the 
observed S is 63 cm*. Thus again ITOj fails to obey the additive 
law, while H, N, C, and O seem to follow it in some compounds. 

Finally, if»^bTvai\auow of with temperature is exanuned 
under Conditio^<where the>molecuIe 8 are separated by consider¬ 
able distances as*un a gas orim dilute solutions, it will be found 
that a large nutnoer of them^'iiave Po constant with temperature, 
as the theory demands. substances comprise the whole 
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group found above that give the values of Pq from 5 which agree 
with other data, and that follow the additive law, e.g., O2, Nz, 
Hz, CH4, CoHe. On the other hand, substances like NH3, SOz, 
HzO, alcohols, pyridine, etc., which fail to give reasonable values of 
Po from 5 and do not follow the additive law, also show a large 
variation of Po with T. Thus for NH3, Po decreases as the 
temperature increases, as seen in the table below: 


T 

Po 

292.2 

57.57 

309.0 

55.01 

333.0 

51.22 

387.0 

44.99 

413.0 

42.51 

446.0 

39.59 

448.0 

39.50 


All these phenomena appeared to Debye to have a common 
cause, and he asked the question, How can one have a dielectric 
constant or a portion of it that varies with the absolute temper¬ 
ature? This at once leads one back to the original Clausius- 
Mosotti explanation of 5. According to them, 5 was due to the 
polarization of electrically conducting spherical molecules. 
Debye and others investigated this in the light of modern theories 
of atomic structure and found that the type of action assumed by 
Clausius and Mosotti for their conducting spheres was also appli¬ 
cable to molecules composed of nuclei with orbital electrons. 
Debye, however, could imagine no mechanism for this type of polar¬ 
izing action consistent with modern theory which would account 
for a temperature variation. If, however, it is assumed that with 
this polarizability there exist in some of the molecules permanent 
electrical dipoles the case is entirely different. The precedent 
for this idea lay in the fact that the chemists had long regarded 
the electrical charges of substances strongly ionized in aqueous 
solutions to be segregated even in the molecules. This was 
required to account for the easy electrolytic dissociation. Thus, 
for instance, in HCl the H atom was supposed to be positively 
charged and the Cl atom negatively charged. The HCl mole¬ 
cule has thus a permanent electrical moment as the H and Cl 
atoms are separated by finite distances from each other in the 
molecule. With permanent dipoles the whole temperature effect 
is explained as well as'the high non-additive values of Pq. The 
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idea for this explanation came to Debye from the work of 
Langevin, who had in 1905 deduced the expression for the 
magnetic behavior of paramagnetic gases as a function of the tem¬ 
perature, assuming the existence of molecular magnetic dipoles, 
for if HCl molecules are imagined in a gas the action of a field will 
be such as to cause the molecules to try to orient themselves in the 
field. This orientation analogously to the case of molecular 
magnets in iron in a magnetic field tends to be destroyed by the 
random heat motions. Thus, although the HCI molecules arc 
free to turn m the field, on the average they are oriented only 
partially m the field and only a fraction of the moment is effective. 
This could be expressed by the moment multiplied by the cosine 
of the average angle of orientation in the field. The higher the 
temperature the less the orientation and hence, as the temper¬ 
ature increases, the value of i, and so the apparent value of Pn, 
should decrease. Again, the Clausius-Mosotti equation allow.s 
one to calculate only the induced portion of Po. Thus the values 
of Po due to the induced electrification of separate atoms in a 
compound should really be less than values of P© calculated from 
a S where part of this quantity is due to permanent moments. 
This explains the non-additive nature of the values of Po for such 
compounds. While N and H separately have a small additive 
Pi due to induced electrification of the Clausius-Mosotti type 
when they unite to form NHj, there is a new grouping with a large 
permanent dipole moment due to the segregation of the charges 
in this particular type of molecule. Other compounds of H and 
N which did not have this could conceivably have a 5 and hence a 
Po where the H and N Po values combined purely additively and 
were of a simple induced nature. Most compounds have a P 
calculated from the index of refraction which is nicely additive, 
since, because of the very high frequency of the light vibrations, 
the slow orientation of the permanent molecular dipoles in the 
field cannot occur. Hence here mostly the purely induced dielec¬ 
tric constants which are nicely additive are dealt with.. In cer¬ 
tain cases where the frequencies of the light waves approach fre¬ 
quencies of dipole rotation in the infra-red this no longer holds 
and the additivity then begins to break dowm. 

This beautiful explanation of the paradoxical situation of the 
two equations of Po » f - T - ^ — andP - , where the 

second equation held while the one from which it was derived 
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failed, merits treatment in this book because of its relation to the 
kinetic theory. In the succeeding sections the Clausius-Mosotti 
equation will be deduced and the Debye calculation for the 
temperature variation of S will be given. Section 97 will give 
the b’eautiful quantitative agreement between theory and experi¬ 
ment. In Part II, the treatment of the magnetic properties of 
gases from a similar point of view will be given. 

96. Theory of the Variation of Dielectric Constant with Tem¬ 
perature. a. The Deduction of the Clausius-Mosotti Law .— 
Consider a region in free space with no material present and pro¬ 
duce an electrical field E in this region; the field produced has 
the intensity B, that is, if one represent it by the number of lines 
of force per cm^ normal to the direction of these lines, there will 
be E lines of force per cm^. If, now, one place matter in this 
space, the field intensity will no longer be E, but it will have the 
value D. D is, however, related to .B in a simple manner. 
Owing to the presence of induced electrical charges in the dielec¬ 
tric, the added lines of force can be treated as coming from the 
two ends of the volume considered, the ends being chosen normal 
to the lines of force, that is, the action of this region filled by mat¬ 
ter can be imagined as being replaced by two condenser plates 
with a charge density at the two ends of the volume. This 
new charge gives lines of force which add to the field E initially 
existing. If unit volume is considered, these charges may be 
designated as ±P. Hence, numerically, each unit volume will 
contribute 47rP new lines to the field E. Thus D, the dielectric 
displacement, is given by 

D = E 47rP, 

where P is called the polarization. Now P is proportional to E 
in certain cases, for P is caused by E. Thus P = KE, where K 
is the electrical susceptibility. For the cases where this holds 
then 

D = E{\+ IttZ). 

This may be written in a different form, to wit, D = SE, where 
5 = 1 + iivK and is known as the dielectric constant. It is 
the same quantity by which the force between two electrified 
bodies in a medium is reduced by the polarization of the medium. 
Thus it is 5 which is measured expei-imentally, and the quantity 
K must be derived from it. 
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All the above considerations apply to the case of a homogeneous 
medium filled uniformly with matter of dielectric properties. 
Actually, matter is made up of molecules whose total volume 
may make up only a fraction of the total volume. The question 
of interest is how these molecules affect the dielectric constant, 
and what can be learned about the molecules by a study of their 
dielectric constants. It could be as-sumed that for any one 
molecule the relations of the last paragraph were applicable. 
This molecule does, however, not find itself in an isolated space 
in a field £ devoid of matter. It is, in fact, surrounded on all 
sides by molecules, each of which is polarized and each of which 
consequently contributes to the field acting. The field in which 
a molecule finds itself is not now E, but a field F. This F may 
also be considered proportional to E, so that one may \vrite 
.rP 

This field will bo designated as the tnner field. The constant 
factor p is called the constant of the inner field. It is a pure 
number which replaces the 4ir in the equation above. Its value 
depends on the nature and dbtribution of the molecules. Calcu¬ 
lations for which there is no space in this book make it possible 
to determine p. For a more complete treatment, refer to H. A. 
Lorentz,* and a complete summary of the literature will be found 
given by Bom.*® For spherical molecules which constitute the 
corners of a regular molecular (or atomic) space lattice, or for 
such molecules which are distributed completely at random in 

space, (e.g., as in a gas or a liquid), this factor v is Thus 
instead of D one now uses the inner field F, given by F = P + 
-gP for cases which are of interest io the questions raised. 

In the electrical case saturation as observed in ferromagnetic 
substances is hardly detectable.* Thus it may be assumed that 
a nvolccula in an vnnac F will acquire a ToomeTit vibose 
average value with time in is proportional to F. Hence m = 

• The reason for this is that the electric fields are so feeble compared to 
the atomic cleelricul fields that the polarization produced is very slight, 
thus, an in magnetism, one can assume proportionality for w eak fielcLj tlirougli 
narrow ranges. Furthermore, the orienting action of the weik electrical 
fields on molecular dipoles in gases and liquids is too slight with the violent 
heat motions to give saturation. 
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yF. If there are in unit mass of the substance 2 molecules, and 
if the density is p, then 

P = pzm = ypzF. 


As, however, 


F = E + vP 


it follows that 
and 

and therefore 

6 


P = 


K = 


pzy 


1 — vpzy 
pzy 


E, 


1 + A.vK = 


1 — vpzy 

1 — {v — 4:Tr)pzy 


1 — vpzy 


These equations relate K and 5 to v and the polarizability of a 
single molecule 7 . One may also put this in the form 



= vpzy, 


by solving for pzy. 
then becomes 


For the case where v = 


4;r 

~3 


the solution 


5 — 1 djr 

rf2" 


If 7 , the polarizability, is a constant independent of pressure or 

2 _ 

temperature, the quantity c, is by the equation proportional 


5 + 2 


to the density. Where 


5 - 1 
5 + 2 


is not proportional to the density. 


that is, where - v o is not a constant, it is to be inferred 

P 0 -f- z 

that 7 , the polarizability, varies with the temperature or pres¬ 
sure. That this actually occurs was noted in the Introduction, 
for 5 is a function of the temperature. It was the study of this 
temperature variation which led Debye to the assumption of 
molecular dipoles. The above expression is the Clausius-Mosotti 
law.* To obtain the Lorenz-Lorentz expression from this, it 


* In the deduction here, however, the conducting sphere hypothesis is 
absent. Clausius and Mosotti deduced the law and calculated the factor v = 

-g- for the special case of a conducting sphere. The deduction here is 

correct for any body with positive and negative charges that are relatively 
mobile and for the cases of random or special spatial distribution. 
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need only be remembered that i =* n*, where n is the index of 
refraction, if one is far from an absorption band and at infinite 
wave length Thus one can write 


1 6-1 ^ 4ir 
p 6 d* 2 3 ^ 


and 


1 1 
p «’ +* 2 


4jr 


as the Clausiiis-Mosotti and Loronz-Lorentz equations To 
make them more useful, both sides may be multiplied by the 
molecular weight M. Then 


and 


p 6 + 2 3 ^ 


Af n* - 1 
p n* + 2 




where the Avogadro number, is Mz Thus the molecular 
refraction is a constant times the molecular polarizability Call 
4jr 

as deduced from the refractivity and the value deduced 
for the dielectric constant (t c., for infinitely long waves) Po*, then 


and 




6 - 1 Af 

6 + 2 p 


p = n* - 1 M 
n* + 2 p * 


The P should be equal to P# if for high-frequency waves and 
infinitely long waves 3 is a constant independent of temperature. 
As was stated before, the law for polarizability seems to hold for 
fast vibrations (i.e., for the equation for P), but does not hold for 
the equation from which this was deduced {i.e., the Po equation). 

The quantity Po has the dimensions of a volume. Its meaning 
in this sense becetnes evident iC ene tikes the earliest Clausius- 
Mosotti theory which assumes the molecules as conducting 
spheres of radius a, which do not lose their charges on contact. 
The moment m of such a sphere in a field F is then merely 
m = o*P. 


Since m = ’fF, one obtains fox this case 


7 = o*; 
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whence, 


Po = y N^a\ 



this is simply the total volume of these supposed spherical mole¬ 
cules in a gram-molecule, that is, Po = 0 = t, where is the 

volume of all the molecules in a gram-molecule, and h is the h of 
Van der Waals’ equation for a gram-molecule. As will be seen 
by referring to the preceding section, these predictions are ful¬ 
filled for certain substances but fail badly for others. Since, 
again, is a constant for each type of atom, it should follow an 
additive law for compounds. It is found that this holds for the 
same substances for which Po computed from 5 agrees ■nfith the 
values from Van der Waals’ equation, but not for the others. 
The Lorenz-Lorentz equation fits fairly well for all substances in 
spite of the fact that it was derived from the Clausius-Mosotti 
law for 5 which breaks down. It was the fact that the substances 
for which the Clausius-Mosotti law fails show a temperature 
variation of Q {i.e., for which y is not independent of pressure and 
temperature) that Debye used in discovering the clue to the 
discrepancy. 

h. The Temperature Variation of the Dielectric Constant .—On 
the basis of the preceding difficulties, Debye began to investigate 
the cause of a temperature variation of y and hence Pq. The 
first question investigated was whether the modern views of 
atomic structure can cause the modifications required. The 
atom or molecule is considered a dynamical system of charges. 
If the average positions of the charges are disturbed by some 
external force, these charges endeavor to return to their average 
positions again. Investigations show that it makes no difference 
whether these charges are dynamical or static systems. It was 
also found that the sharing of the heat motions of the molecules 
by the electronic charges would make no difference in the law of 
force. As is seen (Sec. 92), this does not occur in molecules at 
ordinary temperatures, so that even if. it did have an effect the 
question would not be solved. Another way out might be to 
assume that the electrons are unsymmetrically bound to their 
rest positions as a second approximation, so that the potential 
energy of the charge on a displacement ^ would be represented 
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by / |s ^ where / and g are constants of the elastic forces. 

Then if the electrons shared in the heat motions, the change 
of dielectric constant with temperature would result. As said 
before, however, such an interpretation is contrary to the 
verdict from specific-heat considerations, and so will have to be 
dbcarded. For solids where thermal expansions change the 
elastic forces, and hence could change the displacements, these 
considerations would, of course, be applicable. 

If it be assumed that the dielectric constant has, in part, 
another origin than the simple induced dipoles due to the dis¬ 
placement of the charges by the field, the whole problem is 
simplified. If, for instance, certain molecules like HCl have 
permanent dipoles present, then their dielectric constant is com¬ 
posed of two types of action. There is the usual further separa¬ 
tion of the charges by the field, which has no temperature effect, 
and was calculated by the Clausius-Mosotti relation. This can, 
for the present, be ignored. The fixed dipoles in the molecules 
which are oriented in all directions because of thermal agitation 
suffer torques in the electrical field, that is, they tend to set 
themselves parallel to the field. This orientation is continually 
destroyed by the heat impacts. But, on the average, there is a 
resultant component of these dipoles in the field and they act to 
increase the dielectric strength of the material, that is, they con¬ 
tribute to the polarizability of the molecules. The higher 
the temperature, and hence the thermal agitation, the less 
this orientation. Thus the polarizability must decrease as 
temperature increases. To investigate this, one may neglect the 
Clausius-Mosotti type of action, and consider the charges as 
undisplaceable. Let the position of one of the e, charges com¬ 
posing the molecule be given by its coordinates f,, 17 ,, f, along the 
axes X, y,zol& coordinate system in the molecule. The molecule 
in an electrical field of potential ^ will have the potential energy 
“ — Inside the molecule, in general, it will be possible to 

determine the in terms of its development in a power series of 
the coordinates 17 , f, By taking only the linear terms of these 
expressions, the assumption of a homogeneous field inside the 
molecule is introduced. If this assumption is made for simplicity, 
then 
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where <#> and dcji/dx are taken relative to the origin of the coor¬ 
dinate system of axes chosen. For the energy u then 




If the molecule as a whole is uncharged, the term is 0, and 
the following three terms represent the scalar product of the field 
strength F and the electrical moment m. Thus without displace¬ 
ment of charges there is, in general, a potential energy 

u = —(mF). 


To compute the temperature effect, all that is needed is to 
assume molecules with a fixed moment of absolute value n. 
From the classical kinetic theory, there will be equilibrium 
between the potential energy of these dipoles in the electrical 
field and the kinetic energy of agitation. Thus the number of 
molecules which have a potential energy of the value u, that is, 
whose potential energy in the field is w = —mF = —jiF cos 0 
(where d is the angle between m and F), is given by the Maxwell- 
Boltzmann law (see Sec. 36) as 

u itF 003 B 

Ae = Ae dQ, 

where dS2 represents the space-angle element of volume charac¬ 
terizing this energy. Thus each molecule has a moment n cos 6 
in the direction of the field and the distribution law (see Sec. 36) 
gives one the number of molecules having moments for each 
value of 6. The average moment, that is, the moments for all 
the different angles of orientation averaged in terms of their 
probability of appearance, can be found very easily as 


m 




The integration may easily be performed as follows. The 
elementary volume dfi is in this case given by = 2ir sin edd. 
Let f = cos e and x = pF/hT. Then 
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Integration of numerator and denominator witli subsequent 
simplification gives 

2 = _ i . coth X - i - LW. 

H e* — e~* X X 

This function, represented in Fig. 59, platted against x is named 
the Langevin function, after P. Langevin, who first applied it in 
explaining the Curie law for magnetism. It may be approxi¬ 
mated for large values of x by the power series 

Uz) ■-.! - i + 2«-='+ .... 

' X 


Here the polarization would not be proportional to and it 
approaches a saturation value. This deviation from propor- 


L(x)a5 



Fia &9. 

tionality occurs only for very high fields and in experiments 
especially designed to show this effect. In general, for small 
values of x one may write with sufficient accuracy 

MX)-=.1-11+. .. 

Thus for the weak fields usually used L{x) — x/Z, and hence 
OT 1 nP 

— 1 

For electrons or charges which sufifer displacement in an electrical 
field and thus produce a dielectric constant, the Clausius-Mosotti 
law gave 

m = yF, 


and where the quantity v = 4t/ 3 one had 
p _ 5 - 1 ilf 
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If, however, permanent dipoles exist, they alone produce a 
quantity 

m _ 1 
F “ 3kf 

which must be their contribution to the measured polarizability 
of the molecule. Hence for molecules that have displaceable 
charges and constant dipoles the y used before is not just the 
polarizability y' due to displacement of charges but is given by 


Thus, in general, the molecular polarizability Po should be 
written 



5 -1 M 

S + 2 p‘ 


Thus Pq is a function of temperature and so is the measured 
p-i — for all substances for which p is not 0 {i.e., all polar 

0 + / p 

molecules). 

It can be seen at once why Po = R, the volume of the conduct¬ 
ing spherical molecules is so abnormally great for NHs, HCl, and 

4 ^ 

similar gases. Po should be calculated from -^N^y', which is 

the effect of the displacement induced by the field on the mole¬ 
cules considered conducting. But since n is large for these 
molecules, the observed 5, which depends on both types of 
dielectric action, gives values for Po that are far too great, and 
hence values of S2 that do not agree with the real values. If y' be 
estimated from the Van der Waals constants, then the relative 
importance of dipole and displacement effects can be estimated. 
Since the high value of p is due to atomic grouping in certain 
molecules, it is a specific property of those molecules, and hence 
it is the appearance of a high p in some groupings that interferes 
with the additive law. The Lorenz-Lorentz relation 


— 1 M 



holds, shows little or no temperature variation, and shows addi¬ 
tivity because for light the electrical fields alternate so rapidly 
that the molecules with their high inertias and low frequencies 
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of rotation cannot rcspontl. Thus the contribution to -y by the 
permanent <lipolc3 is nil and the value of V Ls Rovemed only by 
the mobile displaceable electrons v.-hlcU can follow the field, 
Near a resonance frequency («.c., absorption band of the sub- 
stance) the electrons are Ivampetcd in their motions, -y' Is not 
given by the Ix)rcnz-L(>rcnt2 law, and this theorj' fails. Thus 
one sees how simply and completely the quatitativc discrepancies 
which lead to this investigation arc explained. In the next see* 
tion the qiiantitall\c agreement will be given. 

97. Erperiniental Verification of the Debye Theory.—The new 
expression for the molecular poharitabilily P# h now 




This takes on the form PtT “ <i + bT, where a has the value 
3^‘3k 

and 6 the value 


Thus PaT •» / ■ , » —T plotted against T gives n stmlghl line, 

T* - P 

who^* intersection with the axis of ordinates evaluates a, and 
whose slope evaluates 6. The results for Nil* arc plotted in Ilg. 



60. As is seen, they lie on a straight lino within the limits of 
accuracy of the measurements. From these results a is found to 
bo 15,250, and 6 5.45. Sineo a has a finite value it must be 
assumed that NHi has a considerable permanent moment. Tak¬ 
ing Na « 6.06 X 10” and k « 1.37 X lO'**, /i is found to be 
ft « 1.66 X 10'”. If the electron is taken as 4.77 X 10-”,the 
length of the dipole, that is, the distance between the charges is 
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3.27 X lO"® cm, that is, assuming the dipole to be a single positive 
and negative charge separated by 3 X 10“® cm one would obtain 
the value of n observed. This distance is of the order of magni¬ 
tude of the distances which atomic charges might be considered 
to assume between them in a molecule. The idea at once sug¬ 
gests itself that this distance might be equal to that between the 
nuclei of H and Cl in a gas like HCl. Zahn“ has measured a and 
b for the three halogen acids, HCl, HBr, and HI. He obtains 
for fi divided by the electron the three values 0.217, 0.165, and 
0.080 X 10~® cm. That the value of n/e should be less than 
the nuclear separation means merely that the interaction of 
the force fields of the charges in the molecule and their dis¬ 
tribution give a dipole whose moment is equivalent to two 
elementary charges of opposite sign separated by a distance 
of 0.217 X 10“® and 0.165 X 10“® cm, that is, the two charges 
are not segregated in the centers of the two atoms. How the 
charges are distributed and how this is related to the nuclear dis¬ 
tance is unknown.It is sufficient for the theory that the value 
of n/e is of the order of magnitude of 10 “® cm. 

The value of b for NH 3 should give a reasonable agreement with 
the value of P calculated for optical frequencies (where the perma¬ 
nent dipoles do not figure) from the relation 

p _ n* — 1 Jlf 

The agreement should not be perfect, owing to the presence of 
absorption bands. But extrapolation by means of the Cauchy 
formula to 0 frequency should yield values of P in rough agree¬ 
ment with b. P from such data comes out 6.13 cm^, compared 
to the 5.45 observed for b above. This is a satisfactory agree¬ 
ment. From the relative magnitude of a/T and b one can get 
the relative magnitudes of 7 ' and n'^/SkT, the contributions of the 
displacement and dipoles to the polarization. Thus for NH 3 , 
a/T = 50.8 and b = 5.45. Hence b is about one-tenth of a/T 
and the polarizability of the NH 3 molecules is due largely to 
its great permanent dipole moment. 

These calculations hold unqualifiedly for gases. For liquids 
this is subject to a restriction. If the molecules with permanent 
dipoles are completely free to move and have their dipole strength 
unaltered in the liquid state by combinations, then the law must 
hold for both. If the liquid is one in which the molecules tend 
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to associate, that is, join io ^oups of two, three, or more mole¬ 
cules as the temperature changes, then the dipole strength is 
altered and the law does not apply. Both types of substances 
exist. Thus in ethyl ether some 50 values of PoT from solid to 
gaseous state have been plotted in Fig. 61 as a function of T. 
From the critical temperature to the neighborhood pf the melting 
point of the solid state T, they lie on a straight line. Below the 



melting point they fall off rapidly. A similar change in dielectric 
constant for water is noted for the melting point. Thus water 
has a value of i — 88, while the value for ice is 3.8. This indi¬ 
cates an abrupt change of the dielectric constant on solidifying. 
The curve for ether gives a -* 4,400 and 5 » 38. This gives a 
moment ^ « 0 84 X 10“**. The value of P from optical data is 



absorption in the infra-red.^ For ether a/T = 14 7 cm*, which is 
less than one-half the vaJjug oth Hence for this substance the 
'displacement polariza^ity jg mjre than double the permanent 
dipole contribution tof the poIari2a*^ilfty. 

Figure 62 gives th^ curve between/*®^ ethyl alcohol, 

which is a typical associative subsjT*”'^ interesting to note 
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that again the points lie closely on a straight line. In this case 
the slope is such that a takes on a negative value. The five points 
above 350° lie on a different line. These were obtained from 
observations on the vapor. Could a straight line be drawn 
through them they would give positive values of a of considerable 
magnitude, indicating a high value of a/T and a relatively low 
value of b. Through association in the liquid state as temper¬ 
ature decreases the combinations of molecules annihilate the 
permanent dipoles. As these constitute most of the dipole 
strength, the rapid annihilation as association occurs gives the 
PoT-T curve a slope in this region, which, if extrapolated to 
the axis of ordinates, would give a negative value. It is probable 
that the curve flattens out below 100° abs. and gives a positive 


Formula 

Name 

Moment (X 10'"®)* 

A 

Argon 

0 


Hydrogen 

0 

0, 

Oxygen 

0 

Clj 

Chlorine 

(0.1) 

Brj 

Bromine 

0.45 

h 

Iodine 

(1.2) 

HCl 

Hydrogen chloride 

1.03 

HBr 

Hydrogen bromide 

0.78 

HI 

Hydrogen iodide 

0.38 

HoO 

Water 

1.85 

US 

Hydrogen sulphide 

0.95 

NH, 

Ammonia 

1.49 

SbCl, 

Antimony trichloride 

3.6 

N 2 O 

Nitrous oxide 

0 

SO 2 

Sulphur dioxide 

1.61 

CSj 

Carbon disulphide 

0 

cos 

Carbonyl sulphide 

0.65 

C02 

Carbon dioxide 

0 

CO 

Carbon monoxide 

0.11 

CC 14 

Carbon tetrachloride 

0 

CHCl, 

Chloroform 

1.05 

CHN 

Hydrocyanic acid 

2.65 

CH 3 NO 2 

Nitromethane 

3.05 

CH, 

Methane 

0 

CH,0 

Methyl alcohol 

1.68 

CHsN 

Methylamine 

(1.3) 

CsHeO 

Acetone 

2.80 

CiHjoO 

Ether 

1.12 

CsHsNOo 

Nitrobenzene 

3.90 


* These are a few recent values taken from C. P. Smyth: “Polar Molecules."*^ 
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value for o corresponding to the solid state. Needless to say, 
measurements made in such liquids where association is tahing 
place can lead to no values for o and b of any significance. 

On page 497 is given a table of the dipole momenta (i.e., values 
of n) for a number of substances: 

The theoretical treatment of the question may be further 
extended to a study of the polarization in mixtures. Here again 
two classes of substances can be discerned—those mixtures in 
which no association takes place and those in which it occurs. 

The former are typified by ethyl 
100 j——j ether-benzol mixtures. These follow 
g 50 the theoretical variation for the polar¬ 
's ^0 izability of the mixture which would 

^ 60 -^ be deduced from the percentage com- 

50 -position and the polarizability of the 

0 w <0 S3 eo iw two molecular types. A study of the 
second type of mixture, such as benzol- 
ethyl alcohol mixtures, leads to very 
complicated curves. From an anal}^is of these curves Debye is 
able to segregate the part due to the polarizability of the alcohol 
and thus obtains a curve which gives the molecular polarization of 
the alcohol as a function of the concentration. This curve is 
given in Fig. 63. It is seen that this starts at 0 concentration 


with a value of 71.7 cm* for Pt and then increases. After 
passing through a maximum of 95 cm* at 35 per cent it falls 
off to a value of about 50 at 100 per cent alcohol The value 
at infinite dilution is the value for the unassociated single 
molecule. This is borne out by a measurement of the lowering 
of the freezing point, which indicates that at great dilutions 
the molecules are present as single units. Thus the measure¬ 
ment of the value of Pj for alcohol can be made in dilute solutions. 
This has been done for other associath’e liquids also (e.g., methyl 
alcohol, propyl alcohol, and nitrobenzol in benzol, and methyl 
alcohol in toluol). For ethyl alcohol the indc.x-of-refraction 
method applied to the vapor gave a displacement polarization 
P = 13.2 cm® and the liquid alcohol yielded 12.7 cm®. Taking 
the mean as 13 cm®, the contribution of the permanent dipoles 
in this to the total polarizability of 72 for the substance a/T 
is 59 cm®. Hence the moment /i for ethyl alcohol is u = 1.66 X 

io-«. 
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A further study of associative liquids could be made by a 
measurement and analysis of the molecular polarization of dilute 
solutions as a function of the temperature. These should yield 
a variation of PoT with temperature of the form a + bT, and so 
lead to an evaluation of ijl. This has been carried out by one of 
Debye’s pupils. The explanation given by Debye of the form 
of the curve shown for ethyl alcohol in benzol is instructive. 
Owing to its high dipole strength, the alcohol molecules tend to 
join in groups of one, two, and more molecules. This tendency 
is counteracted by the temperature motion. In great dilutions 
they are, on the average, unassociated. At high concentrations 
the chance of association is increased, for, since they are, on the 
average, nearer together, groups form more often and more are 
in groups. It now remains to see how an associative substance 
can first increase its polarization and then decrease it as concen¬ 
tration increases. If two spherical dipolar molecules come 
together, their position of minimum potential energy is with the 
axes of the dipoles in line, the positive pole of one being near the 
negative pole of the other. The moment of such a configuration 
is twice the moment of a single dipole. For three such molecules 
the axes orient themselves in such a way that they lie along the 
sides of an equilateral triangle, each positive pole being towards 
the nearest negative pole. Such a configuration will have a 
resulting moment of zero. Thus the first stage of association has 
a moment double that of a single molecule, the second stage one 
which is zero. With this picture, if one add alcohol to pure benzol 
in increasing concentrations, at first one should get a formation of 
double molecules, that is, if this association were complete, one 
would have, instead of Na molecules of moment p. and contribut¬ 
ing to the molecular polarization a factor Nai^^, Na/2 molecules 
of moment 2p which contribute to the molecular polarization 
Na 

a factor of that is, twice the original factor. Thus as 

long as the number of association groups of this type increases, 
the molecular polarization increases. As association progresses 
with increasing concentration, groups of the type of three mole¬ 
cules of zero moment will form. These contribute zero. As the 
number of these groups increases relatively to the bimolecular 
groups, the molecular polarization must drop rapidly. In prac¬ 
tice, it is doubtful whether all groups take on the positions of 
minimum potential energy; but even approximation to this will 
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explain all the phenomena observed in this case. In nitrobenzol 
the polarization Pe is 335 cm^ while the value from the index of 
refraction /* = 33 cm*. This leads to a moment n of value 3.90 
X 10“'^*. Such a molecule should show a marked association. 
This is the case for nitrobenzol, but in this case the molecular 
polarization does not increase at first as concentration increases, 
as was the case for alcohol. In fact, it decreases rapidly at first 
and more slowly later. The explanation of this would require a 
different model. Here the molecules would have to be ellipsoids 
of revolution with the minute dipoles parallel to the major axes 
at the center. In this case the molecules would associate by 
bringing the minor axes in contact and so have in the bimolecular 
state zero moment. It is obvious that such a picture is purely 
speculative, and it can be fruitful only in that it suggests further 
experiments. 

Debye has also considered the case of electrical oscillations 
whose frequency lies between the infinitely slow oscillations 
giving Po and the rapid light vibrations giving P. In this region 
the time is long enough so that the alternating field changes 
Buificlently slowly to react on the permanent dipoles to an appre* 
ciablc extent. Under these conditions the polarization will 
depend on the relation of the period of relaxation (i.e., the 
time required for the molecular dipole to respond to the field) 
to the period of the alternating field. This must, in part, 
depend on the coefBcieat of viscosity of the surrounding liquid 
and on the size of the molecule. By an analysis using the law 
of equipartition and statistical relations similar to the treatment 
of Brownian motions, he arrives ot a definition of the time of 

relaxation ^ which is a characteristic of the partic¬ 

ular substance, and determines its behavior. Assuming values 
for the constants for water, he computes that for values of 
Wo — 32 X to 4 X 10’®, is, for oscillations of wave length 
from 0.58 to 4.6 cm, water should begin to show the effect of 
its permanent dipoles in the value of P. The values of P are 
calculated on this basis, but the calculations are beyond the 
scope of this text. The values are complicated by absorption 
of energy in this region and their study properly belongs to the 
field of anomalous dispersion in light. According to Rubens 
the calculations are in agreement with experimental facts. 
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The calculation of the dielectric constant on the basis of the 
old quantum theory was first made by W. Pauli Jr.^^ and gave 
an equation which was in essence the same as the classical equa¬ 
tion of Debye except for a numerical factor differing from the 3^ 
in the expression ix^/3kT. Later applications of the new 
quantum mechanics and the wave mechanics to simple poly¬ 
atomic molecules have given equations which are, to first approxi¬ 
mations, identical with the original Debye equation. From 
the application of wave mechanics to the molecules of diatomic 
gases, Debye®® obtained an expression for the contribution of 
the permanent dipoles to the mean moment in the direction 
of the field F, which, to a second approximation, has the value 


m 



3 T J ’ 


and for most cases approximates to within a few per cent the 
expression 



in agreement with the classical value. In the second approxima¬ 
tion Tk = h'^/8n-'‘kl, where I is the moment of inertia. Van 
Vleck®' has derived an even more general equation valid for 


1 Tk 


all types of gaseous molecules in which the ^ ~ is replaced by 


a function f{T) given by 


487r®A:rM® .'"“'(s c)'"'’‘{c 4 ) jb)_ ’ 


Here Fvj and /n„ are the compone'nts of n along the axes 
u, V, and w] and A, B, and C are the moments of inertia of the 
molecule about the axes. Here again at ordinary temperatures 
the term f{T) is practically negligible. 

In his book Debye®® goes to some length to show that the 
reason that the classical theory and the wave-mechanical theory 
differ so little is largely due to the fact that the polarization 
due to dipoles on the latter theory is the contribution of molecules 
with zero rotational energy so that temperature variation is 
caused by the loss or gain of these molecules. This point is 
brought out more clearly through a deduction of the classical 
equation in a manner more in conformity with the quantum 
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theory. Those molecules with rotational energy in the higher 
quantum states do not influence the dielectric constant for the 
simple reason that through the influence of the field the contribu¬ 
tion to the polarization for each quantum state of these molecules 
is as often positive as negative and thus yields zero total effect. 
This merely means that all molecules of sufficient energy, to 
have quantized rotations, are oriented parallel or antiparallel to 
the electrical field. Since these are equal in number for any 
quantum state, they contribute nothing to the dielectric constant 
and the latter depends on molecules with zero quanta of rotation. 

If, however, molecules with dipole moments and quantized 
rotations are placed in an inhomogeneous electric field in a 
molecular beam, then those that set themselves parallel to the 
field are attracted and those antiparallel are repelled. The 
result is a splitting of the molecular beam into two portions 
when placed in an electrical field. Superposed on this splitting 
and displacement to each side of the position of the beam in the 
absence of a field is the attraction due to the induced dipole 
moments which are always attracted by the electrode since the 
dipole Is induced by the field. Wredc,” later Estermann” in 
Stern's laboratory and still later McMillan** have succeeded in 
resolving molecular beams of polar molecules like HCl in an 
inhomogeneous electrical field in quantitative conformity with 
theory. On the other hand, non-polar molecules in such fields 
showed only the attraction due to the induced dipole moment. 
These experiments constitute the electrical analogue of the 
famous Stcrn-Gerlach experiment described in Sec. 101. The 
interpretation of the results is, however, more difficult, because 
the dipole moments are relatively small with the fields available 
and because the induced dipole moments are of the same order 
of magnitude as the permanent moments. In the magnetic 
case the diamagnetic action is so weak that it does not influence 
the paramagnetic behavior while there are molecules with no 
magnetic moments which enable the diamagnetic effects to be 
observed. It is unfortunate that lack of space makes it impos¬ 
sible further to discuss these beautiful experiments on electrical 
dipoles. 

In conclusion to this discussion a brief word must be said of 
the significance and the value of the study of dipole moments in 
connection with molecular structure and kinetic theory. Since 
the first edition of this book was written, the study of molecular 
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polarization and of permanent dipole moments in relation to 
molecular structure has received a great deal of attention. The 
polarizability and the dipole moments of a great number of 
chemical substances have been determined such that, while in 
1925 some thirty values were known, already in 1931 some 
thousand substances, organic and inorganic, had been studied. “ 
The interpretations of these values in the light of molecular 
structure have been ably discussed in a recent monograph by 
C. P. Smythentitled “Dielectric Constant and Molecular 
Structure,”' and in Debye’s “Polar Molecules.”*’ The impor¬ 
tance of such studies can be seen in the question of the arrange¬ 
ment of the molecule of water. Early structural formulm 
for water as a result of purely chemical investigations appeared 
to indicate a linear molecule of the form H-O-H. Water, how¬ 
ever, has a strong permanent dipole moment of 1.85 X 10~*®. This 
indicates that the two protons cannot be on opposite sides of 
the 0 molecule. A study of the moment of inertia of H 2 O from 
its band spectrum, together with its dipole moment, fixes the 
molecule as a triangular arrangement of the mass points, the two 
protons lying on lines through the oxygen nucleus making an 
angle of some 64 deg., the protons lying inside the outer electron 
shell of the oxygen atom. Likewise NHs is shown to consist 
of the N atom at the summit of a tetrahedron with the three 
protons making the base. In this case the angle of the lines 
through the N atom and the protons make an angle of some 37 
deg. with the normal from the N atom on to the plane of the 
protons. By combining the data from dipole moments and 
moments of inertia as determined from spectra with the data 
from the Kerr coefficients and depolarization in molecular 
scattering of light, H. A. Stuart^* and his collaborators, assum¬ 
ing molecules in general to be ellipsoids of revolution, have been 
able to throw very valuable light on the molecular structure of 
more complicated molecules. Thus this field of investigation 
has yielded exceedingly valuable information both for chemistry 
and for the kinetic theory. Again in still another direction 
have the studies of dipole moments under the tutelage of Debye 
and others led to valuable information. This lies in the behavior 
of solutions of electrolytes and their dielectric constants. The 
behavior of the polar water molecules in the fields of the ions 
and dipoles of undissociated molecules in solution have enabled 
physical chemists to understand in at least a qualitative fashion 
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the complex phenomena observed as set forth by Debye in hia 
fascinating book on "Polar Molecules.”^ 

n. APPLICATION OF THE KINETIC THEORY TO THE MAGNETIC 
PROBLEM 

98. Introduction.—In general, two types of magnetic action 
are recognized. These two types are exemplified by the classes 
of substances denoted as diamagnetic and paramagnetic sub¬ 
stances, respectively. It is asserted, and generally believed, that 
the diamagnetic behavior is common to all substances, including 
the paramagnetic bodies, but that in the latter case the para¬ 
magnetic behavior where it exists is so much more powerful that 
it masks the diamagnetic behavior. The diamagnetic bodies 
can be characterized by two tendencies, both ascribable to the 
same action, that is, substances bke Bi and Cu when placed in a 
strongly divergent magnetic field arc repelled by the pole. Also 
when a rectangular pieco or a piece of one of these metals haiing 
a greater length along one axis than another is suspended in a 
uniform magnetic field, the piece sets itself so that the long axis 
is at right angles to the magnetic field. These tendencies are 
real but on the whole relatively weak. The paramagnetic bodies, 
on the other hand, show just the opposite behanor, that is, they 
are attracted to the poles In a strongly divergent field and set 
themselves with their long axes parallel to a uniform magnetic 
field. 

In terms of a picture of the magnetic field represented by Fara¬ 
day lines of force, the diamagnetic behavior could be described 
by assuming that the diamagnetic bodies have less lines of force 
running through them than normally would e.xist in the space 
occupied by them, that is, they have a permeability leas than 
unity which is ascribed to free space. For the paramagnetic 
behavior the tendency is to have a greater number of lines of force 
running through them than would pass through the empty space 
which they occupy, that is, they have a permeability greater than 
unity, the value for free space. For the ferromagnetic substances 
this increase in the lines of force is a very large number of times 
greater than unity, while for the diamagnetic case the reduction in 
permeability is not much below the value for free space. As will 
be seen later, the ferromagnetism is merely a type of behavdor 
exhibited by paramagnetic bodies in the proper temperature 
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range. Paramagnetic phenomena have been ascribed to the 
existence in substances of small permanent molecular magnets, or 
molecular magnetic dipoles which can orient themselves in a mag¬ 
netic field, so that their axes tend to correspond with the direc¬ 
tions of the field, their north poles being oriented to the south pole 
of the field. Such an action Avould be counteracted by the dis¬ 
orienting heat motions of the molecules. Thus it would be 
expected that the permeabihty would decrease as temperature 
increased, and the paramagnetic properties would markedly 
depend on temperature. In this state they act as if the sub¬ 
stance which they compose had become a magnet whose lines 
of force must be added to that of the inducing field, and, in 
fact, the quantities defining the effect of a field on a paramagnetic 
substance have, in part, been formulated from this viewpoint. 
To account for diamagnetism, it would be necessary, on a 
similar viewpoint, to assume that such a substance brought 
into a magnetic field had a magnetic field induced in the mole¬ 
cules present that opposed the existing field, and so reduced 
the number of lines of force passing through the body. That 
is, one would have to suppose that the atoms of Bi when brought 
into a field became magnets whose north poles were directed 
towards the north pole of the field. 

An action of this type could at once be accounted for on the 
basis of Lena’s law of magnetic induction. If the molecules were 
of such a nature that they contained small resistanceless closed 
electric circuits, they would, when placed in a magnetic field, 
have currents induced in them, which, according to Lena’s law, 
would set up magnetic fields opposed to the acting magnetic 
field. Owing to the lack of resistance, these currents, and hence 
the field, would persist as long as the external field acted. In 
removing the external field, currents in the reverse sense and of 
equal magnitude would be set up, and w'hen the field was gone 
there would be no resulting magnetism in the molecules or 
atoms. Such an action would manifestly be independent of tem¬ 
perature, for the disorientations of the molecules due to heat in 
the magnetic field would merely serve to annihilate the fields of 
some of the molecules while creating new field in others, since the 
orientation of the current circuits in the external field would be 
the determining action. This is found to be the case. 

99. The Explanation of Diamagnetism.—The existence of such 
resistanc^less circuits in the atoms and molecules seemed at first 
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an unreasonable hypothesis. The study of atomic structure in 
recent years has, however, definitely indicated that this must be 
the case. The existence of the electron, and the fact that it 
makes what might be conadered an orbit about a central charged 
nucleus, must lead to just such an assumption. That the orbits 
in which the electrons move about the nucleus are relatively 
few in number, governed by certain energy and momentum 
relations, and that the radiation (t.c., loss of energy) of the elec¬ 
trons in these orbits is rero are the fundamental assumptions of 
Bohr“ which have led to the remarkable understanding of the 
atom in relation to spectra now obtaining. Thus an electron 
moving in a non-radiating (hence frictionless) orbit about the 
nucleus constitutes one of the hypothetical resistanceless elec- 
tncal circuits. 

Purely qualitatively, one may regard the effect of the intro¬ 
duction of such a molecule into the magnetic field in the following 
fashion. The electron monng in the orbit has a certain angular 
velocity, and hence possesses a mechanical moment of momen¬ 
tum. Consider such a mechanical system oriented in any fasldon 
with regard to the field. It can then be regarded as a small 
gyroscope, the vector representing the moment of momentum 
being normal to the plane of the orbit. If, now, a magnetic field 
be produced, It will act on the electron so as to produce a mechan¬ 
ical force, for the electron in motion constitutes a current which is 
acted on by a magnetic field. Such an electron is pictured in 
Fig. 64, the nucleus being at N, the electron at E moving in its 
orbit. NO marks the vector representing the moment of momen¬ 
tum. In the particular case in question the force on the electron 
for all components of the motion perpendicular to the field and 
parallel to the plane of the orbit will be in a direction such as to 
exert a torque on the orbit, causing it to tend to rotate about an 
axis ANB normal to the field and in the plane of the orbit. For 
the components of the orbit normal to the plane of the orbit and 
normal to the field, the resultant forces will act so as to counter¬ 
balance each other and will produce no effect. On a rotating 
gyrostatic system the torque exerted on the plane of the orbit 
results in a precessional motion about an axis normal to the 
momentum vector NO and to the axis ANB about which the 
torque exists, that is, the gyrostat will undergo a precessional 
motion in the direction OP. Thus the electronic g 3 Tostat will, as 
a whole, move so that the electron rotates in a plane which has a 
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component normal to the direction of the inducing field. But by 
Lenz’s law the sense of this motion must always be such as to 
cause a field to be created in a direction opposed to the change 
in the flux through the circuit, so that, on putting on the field, 
the precession will be such that the magnetic field produced by 



Fio. 64. 

the electron of the orbit in its processional motion will oppose 
the applied field, that is, the north pole of this precessional 
magnet will point towards the north pole of the inducing field. 
On removing the field, the precession will cease and the induced 
field will disappear. The torque on the electron, and the veloc¬ 
ity of precession, and hence the strength of the induced or 
diamagnetic field, will be proportional to the inducing field. 
This will hold for all the i electrons in the atom or molecules. 

Through analysis which properly does not belong in this text, 
it can be shown that the magnetic polarizability 7 is given by an 
expression 

^ . 

where e is the electron, mi its mass, c the velocity of light, and r 
the average distance of the ith electron path from the nucleus. 
Now the mass susceptibility x is given by x = K/p, where K is 
the magnetic volume susceptibility and p the density. For these 
considerations and those that follow the complicating correction 
for the inner magnetic field may be neglected, since the diamag¬ 
netic effects are so feeble as to make this unnecessary. But in 
analogy to the electrical case in Sec, 96, one may write P, the 
polarization for unit mass as given by F = pzm, where z is the 
number of molecules per gram mass, m is the moment induced 
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(which must be yH, where y is the molecular polarizability, and 
H is the magnetic field strength). Thus, as 
P = KH ** psm = pzyHf 

it follows that 

K =* fizy and x “ 27 * 


Hence 


X = 




For a gram-atom x*, the mass susceptibility, will be 

- -2-85 X 

whore A is the atomic weight and Az = N^. Now is the 
sum of the squares of the average values of the displacements 
of all electrons from the nucleus, so that dividing ]^r,*by 
the effective nuclear charge,* one has a value for f*, the square 
of the average distance of the electron from the nucleus. A few 

values of ^ 77 ^, computed from xa are given m the table below. 

As is seen, the values are, on the whole, close to 10~“ cm*, which 
is the order of magnitude of the square of the atomic radii, or, 
better, of the order of magnitude of the orbits of the electrons in 
the atoms deduced from the Bohr theory and spectroscopic data. 


1 

1 

Z 


2 ^ 

H. 

, 

2.7 X 10-« 1 

1 

0 95 X 10-» 

He. 

2 

2 2 X 10-« 

0 39 X lO'” 

C. 

6 

6.6 X 10-* 

0 38 X 10'” 

Cl. 

17 

22.0 X 10-» 

0 45 X 10'” 

Br.'. 

35 

33 X 10-» 

0 33 X 10-" 

Y. 

53 

49 X I0-» 

0 32 X 10-” 

IlK. 

80 

38 X 10-« 

0 16 X 10-” 

Bi. . . 

83 

280 X 10-* 

1 1 2 X 10"” 


The explanation of the effect, by leading to an agreement of f,* 
as deduced from diamagnetic susceptibilities with the accepted 
• The real nuclear charge Z is the electron multiplied by the number of the 
clement in the periodic table. The eHective nuclear charge is the real 
nuclear charge reduced by the screening action of other extra nuclear elec¬ 
trons than those considered. 
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values from other data, indicates the correctness of the explana¬ 
tion of the diamagnetic phenomenon. 

The recent advances in the study of atomic structure which are 
summarized in Sec. 101 as it affects magnetic behavior enable 
one at this point to add one or two comments. In order to 
understand the terms used in these comments, reference to Sec. 
101 will be required. The necessity of a whole section on 
atomic structure and quantization in order to understand the 
terms to be used makes it logical to place the comments at this 
point where they belong and refer those who are unfamiliar with 
this terminology to the complete discussion before reading these 
comments. 

In a recent short but excellent monograph entitled “Mag¬ 
netism,” by Stoner,' detailed values of x and of are given, and 
the variation of these quantities with nuclear charge is shown, for 
the simpler electronic systems, to be a linear function as indicated 
above. In considering these data it must be pointed out that 
diamagnetic susceptibilities appear experimentally only in atoms 
having zero magnetic moment, i.e., atoms having a resultant 
spin and orbital momentum of zero, or in general, atoms in the 
')So state. This condition applies especially to closed electron 
shells and thus occurs for the inert gases and the singly charged 
positive ions of the elements of group I and the single charged 
negative ions of group VII in the periodic table. It would also 
apply to doubly charged ions of group II in the periodic table 
and doubly negatively charged ions of group VI where they occur. 
The first values of —xa for the inert gases determined appeared 
to deviate from the values deduced from the ionized atoms of the 
same atomic numbers in solution. Later experiments of Wills 
and Hector®® have, however, shown that the inert gases yield 
values in good agreement with the alkalies. 

The quantum theory allows one at once to compute on the 
theory of electron orbits. If the effective nuclear charge is 
“Z”, f® is given by 

„ n® /5 , 3 A 

Here Gq = 0.532 X 10"®, the radius of the innermost orbit in 
H, i.e., the unit Bohr orbit, while n is the principal quantum 
number and is the azimuthal quantum number. Thus the 
orhit n, will yield a value 
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XA = “0.81 




rf one compute *‘Z" from the oteerved value of xa for He, 
assuming two electrons in the n = 1, = 1 state, the value of 

“Z" = 0.93 whereas it should be about 1.7. For more compli¬ 
cated atoms the agreement between computed values of xa using 
spectroscopic data and the observed values is one of order of 
magnitude only. Van Vleck” and Pauling*' have calculated 
Xa on the new quantum mechanics and obtained an expression 


XA = -0.81 X i"* “ 


Zl(l + 1) - Ij 


where 2 is the orbital quantum number of the Sec. 101 and 13 
n* — 1 for a given orbit and S extends over all electron orbits 
in the atom. This equation gives the effective nuclear charge 
of He as 1.607 which is nearly the correct value. It should be 
noted that the “Z" used above is the effective nuclear charge. 
For one electron in an atom “Z" — 1. For more electrons in 
an atom the nuclear charge is partly “screened” off by the other 
electrons and so is reduced in value. Data from the ionization 
potential of He indicate that “Z” = 1.7 for neutral He in the 
ground state here considered. Pauling has attempted to cal¬ 
culate "Z” for a number of the inert gas atoms and gets a fair 
agreement. Hartree** has developed a “self-consistent field” 
method which enables the charge distribution fulfilling Schroed- 
inger’s wave-mechanical equation to be obtained more precisely. 
Stoneri® applies this to calculate the diamagnetic susceptibilities 
with considerable success. If dN(dr is the charge in electron 
units per unit-radial distance from the atom, the total charge 
^ (ANldr)dr is equal to the number of electrons in the ion or 
atom. Hence, 

X.- -2,85X10.«J;,.f*. 


The ^ ”" 2 j: curves can be computed for a gas by means of wave 

mechanics and integrated. Api^ying this to He, Stoner obtained 
Xa = —1.90 X 10“* in excellent agreement with observation. 
Other values of — xa X 10* follow in the table on page 511. 
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Substance 

Calculated 

Observed 

Stoner from 
Hartree 
field 

Stoner from 
Slaters’ 
“smoothed ’’ 
wave functions 

He 

1.9 

1.6 

1.9 ± 0.02 

Ne 

8.6 

5.6 

7.1 + 0.5 

A 

24.8 

18.4 

19.2 + 1.0 

Na+ 

S.G 

4.1 

5.4 

K+ 

17.3 

14.2 

13.4 

Rb+ 

29.5 

25.3 ' 

23.0 

Cl- 

39.6 

25.3 

24.0 

Br- 

.... 

39.3 1 

1 i 

36.0 


The values are in fair agreement. It is thus seen that in general 
the approach to the diamagnetic problem as outlined is satis¬ 
factory except that ignorance of many structural details and their 
effects has as yet not permitted a high degree of accuracy in 
calculation or theory. 

Since the diamagnetic property is dependent on the electronic 
behavior on the inside of the atom, independence of tempera¬ 
ture can be expected. Thus j, and hence x, should be found 
to be independent of temperature. Curie concluded that this 
was true from his experiments. Later experiments of Honda*® 
and Owen*^ showed that this was not strictly true. The elements 
P, S, and Se show values of x independent of temperature, while x 
in Bi decreases as temperature increases, suffering a very abrupt 
change at the melting point. Again, it might seem as if the 
intrinsically atomic nature of the diamagnetic effect should lead 
to an additive value of 7 for different atoms which combine to 
form molecules. Strange to say, this is, in general (with some 
exceptions), found to be true, for further reflection reveals that a 
complex molecule composed of several massive nuclei will not 
undergo the simple rotation as a whole on application of the 
magnetic field that one would expect in a single atom. For the 
following elements, then. 


H. 

C. 

0 . 

Cl 


2.93 X 10-* 
6.00 X 10-« 
4.61 X 10-« 
20.1 X 10^ 
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From this xa he calculated for H 2 O « —10.5 X 
while the obser%’ed value is —12.9 X 10“^. Again ethyl alcohol 
gives Xi as —34.2 X 10“* on computation, and the observed 
value is —30.5 X I0~^. Since the orbits of outer electrons are 
changed by chemical combination, it is surprising that the addi¬ 
tivity is as good as it seems to be. There are cases, such as in 
oxygen, where the atom in combination has its approximate 
diamagnetic susceptibility, while in some compounds, as in 
Os, it is paramagnetic. On the other hand, it must be remem¬ 
bered that, besides the outermost valency electrons which are few 
in number, the orbits of most of the electrons are little affected by 
combinaiion, so that xa could, on the whole, give a nearly con¬ 
stant average value in combination. The striking feature of 
this induced magnetism is that it fulfils much the same laws as 
docs the induced dielectric polarization due to displaced electrons. 
The treatment of paramagnetism will show that this, m turn, 
acts analogously to the polaiwation produced m substances due 
to the existence of permanent dipoles. 

100. Paramagnetic Phenomena in Their Relation to the Kinetic 
Theory.—As was stated in the introduction (Sec. 98), para- and 
ferromagnetism were early explained on the assumption of fixed 
molecular dipoles in the solids whose axes could be oriented by an 
imposed field. The diamagnetic action described in Sec. 99 must 
be present in all molecules, but must be completely masked, 
because of its small value, by the tremendous ferromagnetic 
effects. The term paramagnetism applies properly to all sub¬ 
stances whose susceptibilities have a positive value, while the 
term ferromagnetic applies to a special type of paramagnetic 
action obtaining in some substances below a critical temperature. 
It is characterized by a very high susceptibility and an enormous 
inner field. 

As far back as 1895 Curie,** who had been studying the 
magnetic behavior of substances, published a paper in which he 
concluded that for oxygen gas the paramagnetic susceptibility 
X per unit mass was inversely proportional to the absolute temper¬ 
ature: Similar experiments on palladium and on ferromagnetic 
bodies that had lost their ferromagnetism at high temperatures 
confirmed him in his belief that the^e were to be explained on the 
basis of some common kinetic hypothesis. In the general phe¬ 
nomena of magnetism, Curie furthermore saw many analogies 
to the gas laws. In this he was supported by similar views 
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expressed as early as 1865-1868 by G. Wiedemann. The latter 
had found that the paramagnetic susceptibilities of solutions of 
different salts had a temperature coefficient of about the same 
value as that of an ideal gas. (He found this to be 0.0036 and 
Plessner later found 0.00355, while the true value for gases at 
this temperature is 0.00325.) This means, of course, the same 
thing that Curie found for oxygen, to wit that 

C 

X 


where C is a constant and T the absolute temperature. Curie's 
work led Langevin^® to derive the expression for the temperature 
susceptibility of gases on the basis of the kinetic theory. The 
treatment which he used is identical with the treatment given in 
Sec. 96 for the electrical polarization produced in a gas by the 
presence of permanent electrical dipoles, for Langevin assumed 
that the paramagnetic susceptibility was due to the existence of 
small permanent molecular magnets in each gas molecule. These 
were constantly being disoriented in a superposed field by the 
heat motions of the molecules. The only change to be made in 
the treatment for the magnetic case is that now the moment ix is 
the value of the moment of the permanent magnetic dipole in the 
molecule, the acting field is to be the magnetic field H instead 
of the electric field, and the average moment m is the average mag¬ 
netic moment of the molecule. It follows at once that if, as the 
general distribution law demands the number of molecules 
having moments represented by vectors lying in a small volume 

element dfl is given by dCl, where 9 is the angle of 

the dipole with the field, then the average moment for a large 
number of molecules may be written as 

nH . 

I Tm COS 9 

I n cos ddU 

= — -(See Sec. 96, Part I, Chap. X.) 


m = 


r 


tdi, 

,kT 


do, 


The solution of this yields 


m 


XU 


kT 


<if> 


Here coth stands for the hyperbolic cotangent, 


kT 


idL 

kT' 


gx ■}. g-x 

e* — e~*’ 


where 
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where L stands for the Lange\dn function. Experimentally for 
paramagnetic substances, the fields H are always so weak that 
nU/kT is small compared to unity. Thus the approximation 
given before can be used, namely, 



and therefore that, to a good degree of approximation, 


For the sake of simplicity, in what follows it may be assumed 
that the inducing field H is the same as the inner field. This 
could not be done in the case of dielectrics, as, on the whole, the 
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contribution of the other molecules to the field was considerable. 
As will be seen later, the magnetic polarization in paramagnetic 
substances is so feeble that the fields differ by less than 1 part 
in 1,000. One may, accordingly, write that as KH « pzih, 
and X = K/p (see Sec. 99), therefore 


Z _ 

^ " 3ftr’ 

where z is the number of molecules per gram. Thus 1/x is 
proportional to Tt The extent to which this holds true can be 
seen in Fig. 65 for Oj gas where 1/x plotted against T gives a 
straight line passing through the ori^n. 

Instead of x it is more convenient to use xm which is the value 
of X per gram-molecule. Since, calling the atomic weight M, 
zM — Na, the Avogadro num^r, Mx = x«, and one has 
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MzfY- _ 

3kT SkT ■ 


Calling (To® = Na^i^^, one can write 

SNAkT 3RT' 


Here tro is the gram-molecular magnetic moment. Now Curie’s 
law states that x = C/T, where C is the Curie constant per gram; 
accordingly 


Mx 


MC Cm 



where Cm = ffo^/ZR is the Curie constant per mole. Hence 

_ ffo® _ Cm 
~ 3kT 3RT T ’ 

and one identifies Cm with c^^/ZR. It is seen that this justifies 
the empirically discovered Curie law theoretically and evaluates 
the constants. It may be pointed out that the Curie law thus 
established is purely classical in that it allows of all values of 
orientation of the magnetic dipoles in the field. Actually, as 
is shown in the next section, the spatial quantization of magnetic 
moments in a magnetic field is an established phenomenon. 
Hence the proper derivation of the law must take into account 
the possibility of an effect due to the arrangement of dipoles 
in a few definitely oriented positions. The result will be to 
change the value of the factor which comes from an averaging 
over all directions in a continuous distribution. 

It further follows from the observed deviation of a considerable 
number of solid paramagnetic bodies from the Curie law that a 
further modification of the theory is needed. Many bodies 
follow a law' of the form x = (^/{T — Q), instead of the simple 
law X = C/T. Here 0 is a constant characteristic of the body 
which has the dimensions of a temperature, the critical tempera¬ 
ture. This type of deviation was ascribed by Pierre Weiss to 
the neglect of the inner field produced by the effect of the fields 
of other dipoles on the one under consideration. In analogy 
to the inner field considered in the case of dielectrics, one must 
add to the external field H, imposed on the substance, the inner 
field Hi — vI. Here I is the intensity of magnetization per 
unit volume, and v is the constant of the inner field which in the 
dielectric case was set at 47r/3 for almost all dielectrics. Actually 
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in the case of n certain few dielectrics the value of v may be 
a thousand times greater (see an article by Kobeko and Kut1> 
schakow on the condition in the crystals of Rochelle salts**). A 
similar situation occurs in the case of the ferromagnetic sub¬ 
stances which depart radically from Curie's law. In the case 
of magnetism the inner field may be very strong, and it is best 
to retain the factor v instead of using 4r/3 as for the dielectric 
case. Hence one can write that the effective maRnetic field is 
H, = H vl. The nature of the circumstances leading to 
the high value of v are not as yet clearly understood, although 
Heisenberg** has recently made an attempt of some value at its 
solution. The effect of II, can be introduced into the equa¬ 
tions for the case where nIi,/kT is small, by replacing H in the 
expression 

_ 

" ZkT 

by the value of U,\ 


p(// -f- vl) 

n ^ ZkT^ ZkT ' 

For the average observed gram-molecular moment relative to the 
total possible moment per gram-molecule, one has 

ihUA 9 mHaW + vJ) 9(,(H -h i<7) 

iiNa “ (7, “ To ” SNAr “ 3RT ’ 


where c is the obsen-ed average moment per mole. If Va is the 
molar volume, then IVa “ <r and, since M/Va = p, where M is 
the molecular weight and p is the density, one has I » pvIM. 
Hence one may wite 


r, “ +r)- 


Since furthermore xm - o/Ii, one has 


where 



3ie{.T - e) 


0 = 


Vp9^ 

ZRM 


and Cm 


£ 2 ! 

ZIt 


Thus Xm — CufiT — 6), which is the Weiss law. It states that xm 
varies as 1 /{, where t is the temperature in degrees above a critical 
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temperature 0, known as the Curie temperature, or Curie point. 
This constant 0 is positive and fairly high for ferromagnetic 
substances because of the high value of v. At temperatures 
above 0 the effect of the inner field changes to smaller values, 
and one has paramagnetic phenomena. For paramagnetic 
substances 0 is small as v is small, and for some substances 0 
may be negative as well as positive. The equation can be 
rewritten in the form 

Xm Cif Git 

in which the reciprocal 1/x.v is proportional to T. This linear 
relation yields Cm from the observed xw by the slope, and 0 may 
be calculated from the intercept of the line with 1/xm = 0. 

While above 0 ferromagnetism changes to paramagnetism, it 
does not follow that in the case of a positive 0 paramagnetism 
will give place to ferromagnetism if T is less than 0. Ferro¬ 
magnetism is a most peculiar and unusual state occurring only 
for the triad Fe, CO, and Ni in the periodic table and for the 
Heussler alloys of Mn, Cu, and Sn. It is seen at once that, from 
the temperature variation of xm , Cm can be evaluated, and thus 
ffo and n, the magnetic moment of the atom, can be found. It 
was from such measurements of n for a number of substances 
that Weiss evaluated his magnetic unit known as the Weiss 
magneton as the lowest common divisor of the observed moments. 
It has the value Mw = 1,123.5 unit moments per gram-molecule 
or nw = 1.85 X 10~2i unit pole X cm. As is shown in the next 
section, there is no theoretical justification for this particular 
value, although it turns out to be closely one-fifth of the theoretical 
Bohr magneton jub. In fact, the data from which Weiss selected 
this unit were limited, and only one substance, Ni, showed a 
value as small as S/iw while most substances have 10 or more 
Weiss units. While the Weiss theory leads to a form of the 
equation in agreement with observation, it is far from complete 
or perfect and the essence of its value of the inner field is unex¬ 
plained. Furthermore, as before stated, even the Langevin 
theory must be modified to take account of space quantiza¬ 
tion so that further comparison with theory must be left until 
later. This space quantization did not apply to electrical 
dipole moments, as these are static and unless their rotation is 
quantized, these orient in all directions of space. In fact it is 
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the development of quantized rotation as temperature increases 
that is responsible for the temperature variation of the dielectric 
constant; for, as quantized rotations are taken up by the dipoles, 
these are oriented in the field in equai parallel and antiparallel posi¬ 
tions giving zero total-moment. Magnetic moments are quan¬ 
tized in fields due to the momenta of momentum associated with 
the orbits. In order to modify the theory, one may, following 
Stoner, proceed as follows. 

Assume an atom of total quantum number J (see page 532) as a 
result of a total orbital quantum number L and a total spin 
moment S. The rules of spatial quantization state that the 
resolved moment Mr in the direction of the field can take on the 
following discrete values and no others, J, J — J — 2 . . . 
— J. The corresponding magnetic moment in Bohr units will 
1 be given by MrQt^B, where nag is the Land6 splitting factor giving 
the ratio of magnetic to mechanical moment in an atom and g 
is given by 

. , . J(J + 1) + S(S + 1) - L{L 4- 1) 

-2JW + 1)- 


which is both theoretically derived from quantum theory and 
empirically established from the Zeeman effect. As was seen, 
the classical Langevin theory used the resolved magnetic moment 
H cos 6, which could have any value from -f>i to —In the 
quantum theory the resolved moments are confined to the values 
given by M,gnB. In the deduction of the Langevin law, the ave> 
age moment in in the field for an atomic moment n was given by 

yj-j J^V^"**co3 9 (2n- sin BdB) 
sin Sd0 


where 2v sin Sd6 = dSl. For the case that fiH/kT is small, 
guB/kT cos 0 • = . 1 4- cos 0, so that in/n takes on the simpler form 




■ kT 


cos* 0 B 




kT 


Here cos* 6 is the average value over all space. If the continuous 
distribution occurs, as it docs for electrical dipoles, cos* 6 ~ Hi 
giving the approximation to L(x), when z is small, obtained 
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before. In the case of space quantization the cos® 6 must be 
replaced by {M,g/JgY = {MrlJY- There are 2J + 1 values of 
Mr extending from +J to — J. Hence 

m liE 1 [J® + (J - 1)^ + (J - 2)® + . ■ . + {-JY\ ^ 
y. hTJ^ 2J + 1 

mH {J + 1) 

kT ZJ 


Since Jg gives the total magnetic moment for an atom having 
a total momentum vector J, and as each unit Jg value represents 
a Bohr unit of magnetic moment, a Bohr magneton, ya = Zh/^^vm, 
then the quantity y expressing the atomic magnetic moment can 
be written as Af = yaJg. Thus 


ni = H 


JiJ + l)gV 
ZkT 


If Ms = ysNji is the Bohr magneton per mole and Na is the 
Avogadro number, 

_ iuNa _ gW + DMs^ 

H ZRT 


To compare this with theory, recourse will most conveniently 
be had to the experimental moments evaluated in terms of Weiss 
magnetons. For a given substance the quantity P = o-o/l,123.5 
= oolMw is usually determined. Here oo is the observed 
gram-molecular magnetic moment evaluated by o-p = y/ZRCZ 
from the Curie constant per mole Cm, and the Mw = 1,123.5 
is the Weiss magneton per mole. Hence P = ^/ZRCmIMw, 
and, if 1/xAf = r/C;:,thenC'jir = xw^’sothatP = ■\/ZRxitT/Mw 
This can be placed into the quantum-theoretical equation for 
Xm above, thus eliminating xm and evaluating P, since it turns 
out experimentally that Ms/Mw = 5 within the limits of 
experimental uncertainty.* ThusP = {Ms/Mw)gy/ J{J -h 1) = 
Zg-\/j{J -f 1), where Ms is the Bohr magneton per mole. The 
simplest case on which to test the theory is an atom in the S 
state, i.e., Na, K, Ag, etc. Here the magnetic moment is 
entirely due to spin, L = 0, S = J, and g is found to be 2. 
Hence P = 5\/4S{S -f- 1). For 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., unbalanced 

* Stoner in a recent letter to the author gives the value 4.952 for this factor 
based on Birge’s estimate of the value of ns as 5564 ± 10. 
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electrons in the atoms, 5 = 0, 1, and the magnetic 

moments are 0, 1, 2, 3 Bobr units. The resulting table taken 
from Stoner** gives the magnetic moments of atoms m S states: 


State 

‘5. 

[ 

1 

1 , 

‘•S* 

1 'Sji 

Bohr magnetons. 

1 0 
i ® 

1 1 

1 ^ ^ 

2 

14 1 

3 

19.3 

4 , 

24.4 ' 

5 

29.4 


These P values were first given by Sommerfeld, and they agree 
in order of magnitude with the P values observed for the ions 
of the first transition series. Since, in general, atoms and ions 
encountered are not in the simple S states, the more complete 
equation must generally be used. The equation was derived 
assuming that all the atoms of the substance were alike and in the 
same state of momentum, t.e., that J was the same for each 
atom. If the temperature is high and the energy changes 
between different momentum states is small in comparison to 



Vjrialion pf Sustcplibiliiy •nthTempcralure 
Fio. M, 

kT, the atoms will not all be in the same state, owing to the 
distribution of energies among the atoms. The problem has 
recently been rigorously developed on a quantum-mechanical 
basis by Van Yleck.” His equation shows that when the 
multiplet interval is large, the paramagnetie part of the magnetic 
moment is given by the equation just deduced. For the case 
that Ap is the frequency difference between the different J states, 
then for cAAr « kT, Van Vleck shows that the I’s and s’& 
are not strongly coupled and must be quantized separately with 
respect to the field. The previous equation must then be 
replaced by 


P - iViSiS + 1) + L{L + ly. 
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A comparison of theory and experiment is best given by 

Figs. 66 and 67. In Fig. 66 —^ X 10“^ is plotted against 

Xm 

temperature t in degrees C., for FeS 04 , P = 26, 0 = —16, 
curve 1; for MnCl 2 P = 27, 0 = +21, curve 2; for Fe 2 (S 04)3 
P = 29, 0 = —73, curve 3. It is seen that the linear relation 
holds. In some cases abrupt changes in slope occur, due to 
changes in 0, C, or chemical changes. For the same ion, in 
different salts, P has in general the same order of magnitude, but 
it may vary considerably, as for example, Chantillon^® finds P 



for the Co++ ion to lie between 22 and 26 in different salts. 
In Fig. 67 are plotted the calculated and observed magnetic 
moments of ions in the first transition series as a function of 
electron numbers as given by Stoner. The values of P are 
plotted as ordinates and electron numbers as abscissae. The 
full curve indicates the calculated values of P given by P = 
5-%/ iS{S + 1), the dotted curve the values of P given by P = 
5gy/J{J + 1), while the dot-dashed curve gives the values 
given by P = 5-\/4iS{S + 1) + L{L + 1). The heavy vertical 
lines give the ranges of the observed values of the moments. 

So far in the discussion nothing has been said of the portion 
of the domain where the fields are high enough to approach 
saturation. Thus, under ordinary conditions, ixH/kT is small 
so that the first approximation to the linear portion of the 
Langevin equation suffices. As T is lowered, the term can 
become sufficiently large so as to follow the Langevin law up 
toward saturation. This is the case for Gd 2 (S 04 ) 3 ’ 8 H 20 with 
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the ion and 61 electrons. H. Kammerlingh-Onnes and 

H. R. Woltjer” made the measurements shown in Fig. 68. In 
this is plotted m/n against nH/kT as a full curve from the 
Langevin equation, while the points are the observed values. 
The upper points correspond to an ih/n of 84 per cent of the 
saturation value when at 1.31® abs. in a field of 22,000 gauss. 
The quantum theory, assuming an ion with a moment of seven 
Bohr magnetons, yields a aaturation under these conditions of 



95 per cent. The confirmation of the theoretical Langevin 
equations in the case of Gdi(SO«)i‘8HjO, a solid substance, is 
quite surprising in view of the fact that the ions are rigidly fixed 
and are not free to rotate. It, however, may not be necessary 
to assume rotation of the rigid ion. The same result could be 
accounted for by assuming that the charge distributions associ¬ 
ated with the ion in the field are such that the resolved magnetic 
moment can only have certain definite values. Taken as a 
whole, the results presented indicate again that the general 
considerations are correct and that, where the complex conditions 
encountered permit, the theory is in good agreement with fact. 

101. k Summaiy of the Modern Picture of Atomic Structure 
in Relation to Atomic Magnetic Phenomena.—In the preceding 
sections the application of kinetic theory to the problem of 
dielectric and magnetic behavior in gases was given. This 
presentation was taken largely from the admirable treatise of 
P. Debye* in Marx’s “Handbuch der Physik” which at the time 
of the writing of the first edition of this text in 1925, was one 
of the best and most modem treatments available. It had been 
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written largely from the classical mechanical point of view except 
to the extent that the old quantum theory was introduced 
wherever it applied. At the time Debye’s original article was 
written, the general principles governing the application of the 
quantum rules were known as empirical principles. A great 
diversity of notation existed, and the real relation of spectro¬ 
scopic and atomic magnetic data was not clear. The most 
troublesome factor, the half quantum numbers observed in so 
many phenomena, received their first explanation in papers by 
Uhlenbeck and Goudsmit^® in 1925-1926 through the hypothesis 
that the electron might itself have a moment of momentum due 
to spin and with it a magnetic field. This suggestion led to a 
rapid clarification and unification of the whole problem of atomic 
physics, too late for inclusion in that text. The development 
of the new wave mechanics in the period 1925 to 1927 aided 
materially in the understanding of relations throughout the 
domain of atomic physics. Thus, already by 1928, Dirac^‘‘ had 
shown that the spin moment was a natural consequence of the 
appropriate relativistic generalization of the quantum-mechanical 
equations for the electron. Consequently in writing the second 
edition of this book it becomes essential to include the results 
of the recent investigations on magnetic phenomena at the 
appropriate sections in the text. In order that these results 
may be understood, it was considered important to add this 
section furnishing the key to the terminology there used to 
replace the sections on ferromagnetism in the old text which do 
not properly belong here. In this section, however, too detailed 
a discussion of the problem is not possible, owing to the fact 
that the problem is essentially one of atomic structure and wave 
mechanics and a more complete treatment would require the 
laying of an elaborate foundation of considerable length, to say 
nothing of the development of the problem which of itself 
could easily fill a book. 

The problem can be taken up with the criterion set forth by 
Bohr2=-^'^^ in 1913 to define the stable orbits in a nuclear atom. 
This criterion was the quantum restriction which stated that 
in an atom the moment of momentum of the electron in a stable 
circular orbit must be governed by the relation p — nhJ2Tr, where 
n was a whole number. In addition, an electronic orbit must be 
governed by the condition that the centripetal Coulomb force 
on the electron of charge e by a nucleus of charge Ze 
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{Z being the atomic number) in an orbit of radius r must equal 
the centrifugal force mv^/r, whence wia* = Ze*/r. Since p in 
this case is mfr = n?i/2ir, one can at once write that, for stable 
orbits, r = n*AV4ff*2e*m and v — 2irZe^/nh. This fixes the 
properties of the orbit once Z and n are fixed. As n increases, 
the radius of the orbit increases, and hence for n = 1 one has the 
innermost orbit for a given value of Z. For Z = 1, n = 1, one 
has the innermost orbit for the simplest of the atoms, the hydro¬ 
gen atom. This orbit was considered by Bohr to be the unit 
orbit, and many orbital properties are referred to it as the unit. 
It furthermore appears that when one considers two orbits in 
which the energy is Ea and Eb corresponding to values of n = o 
and n = b, b > a, one has the frequency Vb-o radiated in a 
transition from the outer orbit n = 6 to the inner orbit n = a, 
given by 

2T*inZV/' 1 _ JL\ 

* —F—V".* 

It is seen at once that the quantity n fixes the properties of the 
orbit, its radius r, the orbital velocity, the energy of the electron, 
and, in a given transition of an electron from one orbit to another, 
it determines the frequency of light radiated or absorbed. It 
is seen that this Important number which from now on will be 
termed the principal quantum number and will be designated 
by the symbol n is of prime importance in describing the elec¬ 
tronic state in the atom. As will later be seen, there are in 
general several differently shaped orbits possible for all values 
of n beyond n = 1, but these strangely do not affect the influence 
of n as regards the energy in the orbit. It will also later transpire 
that, as an atom is built up by adding electrons about a nucleus, 
there will be a limit to the numbers of electrons which can go 
into orbit types with the same value of n. As lower n values 
are occupied with electrons, then only higher values of n can be 
filled, and each increase in n means a larger r. Thus, owing to 
the values of r as determined by n, the electrons will be grouped 
in several shells or levels in the atom with widely diverse energies. 
Thus n is responsible for a stratification of electrons into levels 
in the atom. These levels have been identified with those 
regions of the atom which emit the various characteristic X-rays. 
Thus as n takes on values 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., the values of n in the 
atom are identified with the K, L, M, N, etc., X-ray levels in 
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Having now described the nature of the influence of n on the 
atom, one may consider the case of the orbit for which n = 1. 
In this case, as will later be seen, the orbit is a circular orbit and 
in addition, if ^ = 1, one has the simplest orbit imaginable. 

This simple orbit of hydrogen, Z = 1, with n — 1, mvr = p = 
h/2ir (see Sec. 100), Bohr chose as his orbit of unit of moment 
of momentum, as stated before. In such an orbit there is 
created a magnetic moment p due to the revolution of the electron 
about the nucleus. This moment can at once be calculated 
from the well-known law that a current i about an area A gives a 
magnetic shell of moment p, thus p = iA. Since i = e/T, where 
e is the charge and T is the period of revolution, p = eAjT', and 

n A . . , nh ep nhe 

as ^ then, since m general p = M = - 

2m T ^ 2 t 2m An-m 

In all that follows it must be remembered that e is in electro¬ 
magnetic units; if e is expressed in electrostatic units, e/c must 
be used. The quantity p is the magnetic moment associated 
with the nth orbit and for the unit Bohr orbit, for which n = 1, 
p = hefiTm, which should he the unit magnetic moment. Hence 
it might be expected that the properties of this simplest of orbits 
would appear as a sort of fundamental unit in studies of the 
magnetic properties of atoms. 

Actually the conditions in the atom are not so simple as 
outlined above, for the orbits in general will not be circular. 
Central forces with closed orbits in general demand elliptic 
orbits of which the circle is just a special case. In the analysis 
of the quantization of an elliptical orbit it transpires that polar 
coordinates are the convenient coordinates to use, and the motion 
is quantized along the radius vector and about the origin in 
azimuth. Thus the conditions imposed in quantization (see 
Sec. 92a) are that 

and = Urh. 

Here p^ and pr are the momenta for the azimuthal coordinate 
and the radial coordinate, while and n, are integers expressing 
the azimuthal and radial quantum numbers. An evaluation of 
these quantities in terms of the analytical geometry of the 
elliptical orbit shows that the equation for the frequency of 
the light emitted in a transition from one elliptical outer orbit k 
to an inner elliptical orbit n is given by 
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2rhie*Z*f 1 1 1 

-^ ^ (fc^ + kry\ 

instead of 

2Thne*Z*/ 1 1 \ 

"*- - h ' "‘7 


as for the circular orbit. This indicates that the introduction of 
ellipses does not change in any way the energy criteria laid down 
for circular orbits, for it is seen that for any values of n„ and tjj, the 
elliptical orbits alter the situation only by replacing the single 
integral quantum numbers n« and n* each by the sum of two 
integral quantum numbers, + n, = tia and + kr = rtj. 
Thus the frequency radiated is the same as long as n* + n, = n* 
and 4* Af = nj, irrespective of the shape of the ellipse, which 
will varj’ as the azimuthal quantum number n* is greater than, 
equal to, or less than the radial n. As staled before, and 
are thus called the principal quantum numbers which determine 
the size of the orbit and hence the energy in the orbit. Since n# 
and n, are integers, it is seen that the number of differently 
shaped ellipses is quite limited for small values of n« or n^, the 
principal quantum numbers. It turns out that the orbit for 
which “ 0 is the circular orbit, for the radius vector is then 
constant and there is no change m r. The elliptical orbit with 
n* =• 0 IS degenerate and is excluded; for m this case the electron 
would oscillate in a straight-line path through the nucleus which 
it cannot do. Orbits of decreasing n* and increasing iir for a 
given principal quantum number are increasingly elliptical, the 
most elliptical being the orbit for n# = landn, *= n — 1, Since 
n* cannot be less than 1, and since n, can equal 0, the number of 
possible orbits is fixed by the value of n to give just n possible 
orbits. For convenience and in conformity with usage in w’ave- 
mechanical analysis, n*, in the study of atomic problems, is 
replaced by a symbol f = n* — 1, which takes on integral values 
be^ning at zero 5 ot =» 1. "EYms, while « 1, 2,3, 4, etc., 
f = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, . , . , when n, = . . . 3, 2, 1, 0. Hence 
the condition of the orbit is defined by n and Z, n having integral 
values beginning with 1, and Z taking values successively 0,1,2,3, 
etc., the orbits being more and more elliptical, the smaller Z. In 
relation to spectroscopy, electrons in these orbits Z = 0, 1 , 2 ,3, etc., 
are said to be of the s, p, d,f, g types, respectively, corresponding 
to the nomenclature, sharp, principal, diffuse, etc., of the series 
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of lines with which they are associated. Thus it is seen that, in 
one plane, n defines the area of the orbit, and the energy asso¬ 
ciated with it, while a number I of which for each n there are n 
values 0, 1, 2, 3, . . . n, defines the shape of the orbit and 
hence, as will be seen, the moment of momentum. 

In the discussion of the possible motions of the electrons about 
the nucleus, only the motions of the electron in one plane have 
been so far discussed. Actually the plane of the electron orbit 
may also be oriented in space. In the case of a single electronic 
orbit, however, as long as no direction in space about the nucleus 
is specified, i.e., by the introduction of some vector quantity 
into the picture, such as an external electrical or magnetic field, 
or the presence of some other electron orbit, one need not concern 
oneself with spatial orientation. When, however, the atom 
finds itself in a magnetic or electrical field, or one must consider 
the relations between two or more orbits in an atom, the question 
of spatial orientation and quantization must be considered. In 
the present consideration of the quantization in space, conditions 
must, for simplicity, be so chosen that the fields fixing the 
direction in space are so small as not to alter the energies in the 
orbits appreciably. The motion of the electron can then be 
described in three-dimensional polar coordinates in terms of two 
angles 6 and 4' and the motion along the radius vector. The 
separate quantization discussed in Sec. 92a requires that the 
conditions 


J* 'podB = neh, 
= n^h, 
Jprdr = rirh 


be fulfilled, wherein ne, n^, and rir are the integral quantum 
numbers along the three polar coordinates 6, 4^, and r. The 
process of quantization yields a most interesting result. Again 
the energy values as given by the principal quantum numbers 
n are unaffected, and the radial quantum number ??r is also 
unchanged. However, for the plane orbit, under space 
quantization is found to be the sum of two integers, the angular 
quantum numbers Ue and n^. Thus space quantization yields 
the fact that — ng and n = rir -j- = nr + n® + n^. 

A still more important relation is revealed by this spatial quanti¬ 
zation which is as follows. If a is the angle between the moment 
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of momentum in the orbit and the chosen direction in space set 
either by some magnetic or electric field, it turns out that 


p n* (n* + n,) 


= cos a. 


This signifies that, since and are integral numbers, the 
component moment of momentum, p^, of an electron in an orbit 
having a moment of momentum p, projected on the equatorial 
plane about the chosen field direction, is also quantized; for p 
is integral as is the ratio n#/n* *= p^/p. Hence p^,, the compo¬ 
nent of the momentum of the orbit p resolved along the lines of 
force, is a whole numbered multiple of h/2ir. It is seen at once 
that this places a restriction on the value of the angle a between 
moment of momentum p and field direction. For cos a is 
to only a few discrete values defined by p^/p. In 
ytliscussing this question it must be borne in mind that the 
moment of momentum is a vector quantity whose direction lies 
normal to the plane pf the orbit and whose magnitude depends 
on the orbit. It is thus seen that the magnetic moment of the 
electronic orbit, in view of the revolution of the electron, is 
parallel to the vector representing the electron’s moment of 
orbital momentum, and that the quantization of the momentum 
and restriction of the orientation of this moment in the field 
to a few discrete values of a also limits the positions which the 
magnetic axis of the orbit can take in a space where a field 
exists. Such quantized behavior of the magnetic moments in 
electron orbits, it is seen, must profoundly influence the magnetic 
behavior of atoms. It is also seen that through such action the 
restriction of the orientation of the electron orbits in magnetic 
or electric fields to certain specified directions must influence 
in a definite fashion the effect of such fields on the light emission 
in these fields. Thus it is to be expected that much information 
will be gained concerning such phenomena as Zeeman and Stark 
effects by the analysis above. Since cos a = it is seen 

that for small values of n, and hence n*, cos a will take on a very 
few definite values. It was stated that at times it was convenient 
to replace n* — 1 by the ^mbol 1. In what will follow the 
quantity n* in space quantization will be replaced by the symbol 
j. This quantity j is not just n# as it will be found to include 
a new term to be discussed presently. It will, however, represent 
the total moment of momentum of the electron orbit which orients 
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itself in the field and will contain more than n^. For the present 
it will be treated as synonymous with n^. The effect of space 
quantization can be seen in the few simple examples which 
follow. As a result of the foregoing, one finds that for the case 
where j = 1, cos a (a = 7r/2, 0, ir) can be 0 or ± 1, for can be 
0 or +1. For j — 2, cos 0 ( 0 ; = ir/2, +60°, 0, ir) can have the 
values 0, ±^ 2 , +1, as can take values 0, +1, ±2, etc. 

From these rules resulting from quantization, one can survey 
the possible orbits open to electrons about a nucleus. In the 
first place the radial parameter of the orbit and hence its energy 
are governed by n, the principal quantum number, which can be 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and together with Z, the nuclear charge, fixes 
the magnitude of the radius of the equivalent circular orbits. 
Again n^, or Z + 1, fixes the shape of the orbit for a given value 
of n = + Ur. This gives for each value of n, n differently 

shaped ellipses beginning with Ur == 0 for the circular orbit. In 
addition, with a fixed direction in space defined by some field, 
the axis of each of these orbits is restricted to angles a with the 
field which amount to ij in number for each of the ellipses repre¬ 
sentative of that value of j. 

These relatively simple relationships as to the kinds of electron 
orbits made it appear possible to predict the electron arrange¬ 
ment in the atoms and hence also to predict the nature of the 
spectra emitted by atoms in both the presence and absence of fields. 

In the meantime, beginning with the work of Catalan in 1922 
and that of Russel and Saunders,a certain amount of order 
was being introduced into the relation of spectra to the atomic 
concepts just discussed. It had already far earlier been possible 
to identify the principal quantum numbers with the series of 
X-ray levels in the atoms so that n = 1 was associated with 
the K series, n = 2 with the L series, n = 3 with the M series, 
etc. Furthermore, the studies of Zeeman and Stark effect 
spectra indicated that there were close analogies between the 
orbital quantizations derived from theory and those observed. 
Difficulties were, however, encountered in obtaining numerical 
agreements, especially as the spatial quantization terms appeared 
to indicate the necessity of the use of half quantum numbers 
in the j values. Bohr’s studies of these questions made the use 
of such terms seem imperative. 

In the meantime another series of investigations concerning 
the existence of the orbital electrons in atoms through a study 
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of the magnetic behavior had thrown some interesting light on 
the same problem. S. J. Barnett” had argued that if, as postu¬ 
lated in Sec. 99, the electrons in their orbits actually represent 
miniature gyroscopes, a mechanical torque on these orbits 
produced by spinning a bar of metal should also produce a 
precession of the orbits just as does the imposed field in diamag¬ 
netism. Thus if an unmagnctiicd bar be spun at high speed 
in the absence of a magnetic field, the torques on the electron 
orbits should produce a precession such as to give an axial 
magnetic field. Using ferromagnetic rods, carefully demagne¬ 
tized, in order to increase the feeble effects due to the weak 
mechanic.*!! forces by the induction in the iron, Barnett, after 
overcoming great difficulties, obtained a measurement of the 
effect which was in the correct direction and of the right order 
of magnitude. There was, however, a discrepancy between 
thcorj’ and the later .accurate results obtained, w'hich in magni¬ 
tude was closely a factor of 2. Independently and somewhat 
later, Einstein and de Haas” succeeded in producing the inverse 
effect, namely, a mechanical oscillation of a rod subjected to an 
alternating field as a result of the reaction to the magnetically 
produced precessions. Again the values of e/m for electrons 
to be inferred from these experiments on classical theory were 
off by a factor of 2. There was thus clearly some theoretical 
difficulty inherent in the assumptions of the classical theory, 
which could not be located with ease but again involved a factor 
of 2. As a result, however, of the excellent spectroscopic data 
and the theoretical investigations of P.auli, Goudsmit, Heisenberg, 
Hund, and, finally, of XJhlcnbcck and Goudsmit,** a scheme of 
analysis according to purely empirical rules was worked out, 
which is known as the vector model. While empirical, the 
success of the analysis was quite striking. The essential missing 
element in the vector model was supplied in an hypothesis of 
Goudsmit and Uhlenbeck** that the electron itsef/had an intrinsic 
spin moment equal to H(A/2ir) or H uf the Bohr unit of moment 
of momentum in the orbit for n = 1 and a magnetic moment 
e h 

equal to ^ ^ which is just the magnetic moment of an electron 
in the simple Bohr orbit for which n = 1. Dirac” subsequently 
showed that this hypothesis was justified. Thus the electron 
is associated with a spin moment or vector designated by the 
symbol s. 
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Thus, besides the quantization of I, the azimuthal quantum 
number in space due to a field, there must be included in the 
quantum number j, representing the quantum number of the 
orbit as a whole, the spin moment s of the electron itself. Since 
it was stated above that s — a Bohr unit, and as the spin 
moment can be opposed to or in the same sense as the orbital 
moment, s can take on only values of + 3^ Bohr unit of momen¬ 
tum. Thus the total angular momentum quantum number of 
an electron orbit, which is the vector sum of I and s, is called j, 
such that j = I ± s, and j can take on only half integral values. 
This at once explains why the spatial quantization rules for 
single electron orbits when measured did not give the orientations 
to be expected before the spin moment was included. Such a 
result follows because the combinations of directions wliich give 
projections on the field axis differing by integral values yield 
different angles a when the vectors to be quantized are half 
integers than when they are whole integers. Thus, for instance, 
for j = TOth I == 1, s — the projections on the field 

a.xis are +1 but not 0. Hence an orbit for f = 1, j = 34 can 
only set itself with its normal parallel or antiparallel to the field. 
For Z = 1, s = -l-3'^, j = /i, the orbit can set itself so that its 
normal is parallel or antiparallel to the field, or such that it 
makes an angle for which cos a is ±34- It is thus seen why 
for single orbits j values are used in quantization instead of the 
Z values alone. In the presence of large magnetic fields, the 
orientations of these orbits take place so that the projections of 
the Z's are integers and of the s’s are half integers, respectively. 
These projections on the field are called the magnetic quan¬ 
tum numbers and they are designated by the sjunbols vii and 
m,. Here mi is defined by integers lying between the limits 
—Z < m( < Z, and to, is defined by half integers lying between 
the limits — s ^ to, < s. Thus mi may have 2Z -1- 1 values from 
—Z to +1, and ?u, has values ±34- Hence for a given value of Z 
one has a total of 2(2Z -1- 1) possible orientations of the orbits. 

If one proceeds to consolidate the several electron orbits into 
the atom to analyze its behavior as a w'hole, one must take into 
account the mechanism of interaction of the electrons in the 
atom, termed the coupling. This coupling determines the 
spectrum terms of the energy levels. If the separate Z's and s's 
of the individual electrons exert the principal influence, it may 
be assumed that the separate vectors corresponding to these 
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terms add vectorially to give the Xr and 5 vectors of the atom as 

a whole. Thus one can write L = 5/'^* ^ 

h is the value of I for any one of the i electrons and «, is the value 
of 8 on any one of the t electrons. Hence the orientation of the 
Vs gives a series of L values which correspond to the character¬ 
istics of spectroscopic term series S, P, D, which appear in the 
Grotrian diagram (reference /, page 229) for term series of the 
atom. The vector sum of L and S gives J, the total angular 
momentum vector of the atom. This is also quantized. It has 
half-integral values if 5 is a half integer and integral values of S 
if an integer. The J value appears as a subscript to the letter 
indicating the L value. This type of coupling is called the 
Russel-Saundeis or L-S coupling. Other types are possible, 
of which the extreme case is one in which the I and s vectors 
of each electron give the j values whose sum is the atomic J 
value. 

The rules for quantization together with the exclusion principle 
of Pauli at once enable one to indicate the structure of any atom. 
The exclusion principle says that for no two electrons in an atom 
may the four quantum numbers of any particular electron, the 
tth, be the same. That is, no two electrons can in the same 
atom at the same time have the same ^•olues n,-, the total quan¬ 
tum number; h, the orbital quantum number; mu, the component 
of U along the field; and m,„ the component of Si along the field. 
This obvious rule merely says that one end only one electron in 
an atom at one time can be in a given state defined by the four 
quantum numbers. 

This rule leads at once to the orbit sequence in which electrons 
must enter an atom of atomic number Z as each electron is 
added, provided one assume that the electrons prefer to go to 
states of the lowest quantum number possible. It is clear then 
that the Z electrons required to complete the electronic quota 
of the atom will each seek orbits so differing in the number 
Tif, If, mti, and m,i as to attain the lowest quantum states, each 
electron, however, keeping its individual state free for itself. 
Thus the number and type of orbits for Z electrons can at once 
be chosen and a fairly good picture of the atom can be obtained. 

For example, the first electron goes into an orbit for which 
n s= 1. Thus its I and mi values ace 0, and its m, value can be 
If it takes the value of m, — another electron can 
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enter the atom with n — I and m, = The n = 1 orbit 

is then filled, and this grouping of electrons completes the n = 1 
or K shell or level in the atom. All atoms of whatever Z must 
have this group, for the first two electrons added will take this 
low-energy state. If a third electron is added, it cannot go to an 
n = 1 orbit. Thus, for the next electron, n must be 2. Here 
one has the beginning of the L electron shell or level. For 
n = 2, 1 = 0 or 1 = 1. If Z = 0, there is no moment mi, and m, 
can have values Thus the next two electrons go in to 

form a group with n = 2, Z = 0, mj = 0, and m, = +M- H h' 
went into the Z = 1 orbit, then it could take values of m; = —1, 
0, -f-l, or 2Z 1 possible orbits and for each value of mi, m, 
can be ± 3''$. There are thus six possible orbits that can be filled 
and six more electrons can be added, corresponding to the 
2(2Z -f 1) combinations. Whether the electrons first go to an 
Z = 0 in preference to an Z = 1 grouping cannot be predicted, 
but spectral and chemical data show that in general the electrons 
will go into the Z = 0 group first and later into the Z = 1 group¬ 
ings. After this with two n = 1 electrons in the K shell and 
8 = 2 -t- 6 electrons in n = 2, the n = 2 or L shell is full and 
subsequent electrons must go to the n = 3 or iW shell in the 
atom. Under these conditions the shell is said to be closed and a 
new shell begins. 

Since for each value of Z there are 2(2Z 1) possible orbits, 

one can calculate the number of electrons in the closed shells 
corresponding to n = 1, 2, 3, 4. This is seen in the following 
table. 


n 

Type-s 
j orbit 

Type-p 

orbit 

Type-rf 

orbit 

Type-/ 

orbit 

Total 

orbits 

1 

2 

! 



2 

2 

2 

6 



8 

3 

2 

6 

10 


18 

4 

2 

6 

10 

14 

32 


The closed shells have a very important property judged from 
the point of view of the moments. Consider the 10 type-d 
electrons for which 

mi = 2 2 1 1 0 0 -1 -1 -2 -2 
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It is seen that this shell has the resultant L, S, and therefore J, 
equal to zero. The same holds for all of the closed shells. 
Accordingly the effect of a closed group may be neglected in 
calculating the atomic moment. Thus the types of orbits 
giving moments and affecting orientations in fields are those 
which exist outside of the closed shells. The fact that these 
closed shells occur for groupings of 2,8,10, etc., elections enables 
one to explain certain regularities of the periodic table. As Z 
increases step by step, more electrons must be added to mahe the 
atom neutral. Hydrogen, with 1 electron, has a circular orbit 
n = 1, I = 0. He, nith 2 electrons, has a pair of orbits with 
n = 1, I — 0, m, — and therefore zero moment; it is 
chemically inert and from then on is inviolate as a closed K shell 
or group. Li, with 3 electrons, has a closed group for n = 1 
with the hehum-likc electrons in the K shell. The third electron 
goes to the n » 2 or L shell. In the normal atom it takes on 
an orbit with 1 ■» 0, m, •= or m, » This is an 

elliptical orbit with a Bohr unit of moment of momentum, 
Be, with 2 » 4, has 2 electrons while these can have I = 0 or 
I ■* 1 and m, =• this other electron in the normal atom 
also goes to an orbit of f * 0 with 1 electron with m, « the 
other wth — Boron with 2 5, has the 2 electrons in 

the n *s 1 shell and 2 electrons with n = 2, I «= 0, the third 
electron going to one of the Z ® 1, 3 mj orbits where mi = —1, 
0, 4-1, and ha^ing m, “ ±1^ m each. Other electrons up to 
five more can be added as 2 increases, thus closing the n — 2 
or L shell, and ith neon giving a stable grouping \rith 2 electrons 
of Z = 0 and 6 electrons of Z = I in that shell. This second 
group has a stable ocielte of 2 4- 6 electrons in the n = 2 shell 
outside of the » = 1 shell. Thus neon, with 2 — 10 and closed 
groups of 2 K electrons and 8 L electrons, is the next inert gas. 
Thereafter, as Z increases, more electron shells add on with 
n = 3. Before the 18 electrons have all added on to give the 
closed V. ^ <35 ^ a, % p wwi d 

atom wth increasing 2 adds on ^the 2 s-type and 6 p-type 
electrons in an element with 2 =* 18, having a stable octette 
with zero moment and giving the inert gas argon. Thereafter 
as 2 increases the next 2 s electrons of the n = 4 or shell add 
outside the octette, giving K and Ca before the atom Sc starts 
to complete the incomplete n = 3 shell by beginning to add on 
the 10 remaining n *= 3 or Af electrons This filling in process 
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starts the first long period of the periodic .table, which period is 
complete only when with an inert gas, in which the 10 n =3 
or M electrons have closed the M shell in Cu and added 7 more 
electrons to complete an octette in the n = 4 or A'' shell, beyond 
the closed n = 3 shell. Thus in Kr one has the closed n = 1 
shell of 2 electrons {K shell), a closed n — 2 shell of 8 electrons 
(L shell), a closed n = 3 shell of 18 electrons {M shell), and an 
octette of zero moment in the s- and p-type orbits in the n = 4 
(N shell). This corresponds to an element with Z ~ 36, which 
is krypton. In general, following the closing of a shell, the next 
stable element has an octette, and, following this, 2 electrons 
of the next quantum orbit add on before the next inner shell 
fills in and starts to close. This brief summary suffices to show 
how quantization enables one to build up the electronic structure 
of the atom and to correlate the electron arrangements with 
spectroscopic terms. It remains now briefly to see how the 
spin moment and orbital moment affect the magnetic phenomena 
in gases. 

As was stated earlier, the electron in a Bohr orbit of the 
simplest type should have a moment of momentum p = h/2w 


and a magnetic moment fi. = heliirni, so that fi = or 

m/p = e/2m. This ratio n/p is of great importance, as it appears 
in the studies from the Zeeman effect and in the atomic magnetic 
experiments such as the Barnett"^ and Einstein-deHaas'*^ effect. 
In the simple Bohr theory these measurements should yield 
f/p = e/2m. Actual measurements have yielded the value 
m/p — elm and other values in spectroscopic work. Thus, 
before the electron spin was discovered, it was customary to 

wite the equation - = g-^, or frequently m/p = g, where g 

represented the number of Bohr units e/2m in the ratio p/p. 
The spectroscopic use of the factor g was due to Lande and is 
named, after him, the Lande splitting factor. The quantity g 
here used is a pure number and multiplies into e/2in to give 
m/p. In some texts g is given as p/p = g, where g implies the 
number of Bohr units. For a classical electron orbit with no 
electron spin, g = 1. Actually the value of p/p in some of the 
Zeeman effect data and in the Barnett and Einstein-deHaas 
experiments was found to be p/p = e/m. This means that in 

p. g 

“ = 5'^, the quantity g has the value 2. It was this circum- 
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stance that led Uhlenbeck and Goudsmit to conclude that 
the election must have an intrinsic spin moment s, given by 

e k 

& = 3^(ft,/2ir) and a magnetic moment li* ” ^ 1 “ this 

event for a free electron >i/p ttt/s = elm, making g ~ 2 lor 
the electron alone. In using the equations, it must be under¬ 
stood that e is expressed in electromagnetic units. If it were 

g A 

in electrostatic units, the equation for n would be /» == 2 ^^’ 


and - =» where c is the velocity of light. The fact that 
p 2mc 

g = 2 in gyromagnetic experiments indicates that in these 
phenomena observed in ferromagnetic materials in order to 
magnify the feeble effects, the phenomenon is one due to the 
spin momenis of free electrons, since the orbital moments do not 
appear in the value of g. "Wave mechanics has evaluated g in 
terms of the atomic quantum numbers J, S, and L as 


2m n . * /(J + 1) + SjS + 1) ^{1/ + I) 

c p “ » “ ^ 2J{J + 1) 

It is seen that, if, as originally assumed for the simple Bohi orbit 
before the spin was known, S — (i,L ^ I, and J = 1 ,9 is 1, while 
in reality for a true Bohr orbit with electron spin 5 ■« ■ 

0, “ Hj 0 is 2. For the ion, g ^ fi ^ 1.33. A study 

of the gyromagnetic effect of DytOj by Sucksmith^^ gave g = 
1.28 ± 0.07, which is in good agreement v-dth theory. 

A final test of the assumptions was made before the electron 
spin was shoivn to follow from the wave mechanics by Dirac. 
This lay in the development by Stern and Gerlach'*’” of the 
magnetic deflection of molecular beams of silver atoms. Silver 
atoms like Li and K, used later by Meissner and Scheffers,^® 
are atoms having an inner structure of closed electron shells 
with one external valence electron. In such atoms these elec¬ 
trons are such that the orbits are of the s type and as these 
are the only moments present, the atom is one showing the 
characteristics of the S type. In these atoms the value of L is 
0, and S = ±\i. Hence, in this case, J wdll take on values of 
±}'i oi 0 . Bohr unit in a m^netic field. This gives g a value of 
2 and further implies that an atom of silver will orient itself 
in the magnetic field with its magnetic axis parallel or antiparaUel 
to the field direction. The value of n will thus be that of the 
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single Bohr magneton and will be given by hb - In 

general the magnetic moment of an electron in an orbit is given 
by /< = g^’ where p is the moment of momentum of the elec¬ 
tron. On elementary quantum theory, p = j/i/25r where j 
is the magnetic quantum number. Wave mechanics, how- 

_ 

ever, more accurately gives p = + !)• Hence actually 


= g-^ + !)• Calling fig = the unit of magnetic 


moment, p = gVjij + 1)a‘b- The quantity mb is called the 
Bohr magneton and is the unit of magnetic moment. The 
numerical value of this unit can be computed at once from 
the equation, remembering the fact that the equations as given 
require e to be in electromagnetic units. The value, as given 
by Birge*® as derived from the value of e/m from spectroscopic 
data, is na = 0.9174 + 0.0013 X 10"*® erg gauss"^ which gives 
as the moment per mole mbA'’a = 5,563 + 10 ergs gauss"^ mole"h 
This should be the natural unit of magnetic moment and is 
derived entirely from theory. Pierre Weiss, from a study of 
magnetic susceptibilities per gram, determined a unit of magnetic 
moment whose value 1,123.5 ergs gauss"^ mole"^ is about 
of a Bohr magneton. This was done by evaluating the Curie 
constant Cm for each species and from this computing mtt. The 
values of nw per mole or per atom for various substances were 
then tabulated. On the assumption that like the electron in 
electrical quantities there was a unit of magnetic moment, Weiss 
studied the values in the table and derived the figure given 
above as the least eommon divisor and thus assumedly the unit 
magnetic moment, the magneton. Actually all substances so far 
measured have more than this unit moment, the lowest being Ni 
with three units, other substances having in excess of five. In 
general the factor P is used to designate the magnetic moment in 
terms of Weiss magnetons, where P = s/SRCm/1,123.5 is 
expressed in terms of the molar magnetic moment derived from 
the Curie constant per mole Cm (see Sec. 100). Since it is 
possible for the total magnetic moment of an atom on the Bohr 
theory to have been caused by a combination of vectors which 
give a total moment -less than the Bohr magneton, e.g., T1 has 
it is clear that there is no discrepancy of a serious nature 
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between the tvio units. The Weiss magneton as 1,123.5 is, 
however, a fortuitous accident derived from scant data. That 
the Bohr magneton is, withm experimental error, an integral 
multiple of the Weiss magneton is essential. Thus, while the 
Weiss magneton is an experimental convenience, the theoretically 
justified magneton is that of Bohr. It is in no sense a unit 
of observed atomic magnetism, as is the electron, the observed 
unit of atomic electricity, smcc the vector nature of the moment 
and quantization can produce resultant atomic moments less 
than the magneton. 

In 1921 Stern,” ” in collaboration rvith Gerlach, applied his 
method of molecular beams to a direct attempt to determine 
whether magnetic moments of atoms were quantized in space 
or whether they were not, and to dispel the doubt as regards 
the validity of the Bohr magneton in contrast with that of 
Weiss. The device used was exceedingly simple. An atomic 
beam as described in Sec. 79 from an oven 0 of Fig. D9 carefully 
defined by a system of rectangular slits whose length was per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of the figure was projected into the 
region between two pole pieces of a magnet. The beam in 
vacuum was parallel to the length of the pole pieces, one of 
which was a knife edge, the other pole piece being iplane except 
for a rectangular channel parallel to the knife edge and opposite 
it. This gave a magnetic field perpendicular to the beam 
which was highly divergent such that the rate of change of field 
strength with distance across the poles, dHldZ, w-as of con¬ 
siderable magnitude. Above the pole pieces ivas a plate P to 
receive and record the impinging atoms, or in work with alkali 
metals there was the slit of a hot-wire positive-ion pressure 
gage, which could be moved along the Z-axis to determine the 
intensities of the beam at various points. The value of dH/&Z 
could be measured by means of a calibrated Bi spiral. The 
length of the beam in the field was known, and the velocity 
distribution of the atoms of the beam in the field could be 
determined from the temperature of the oven and Maxwell's 
law’. One may designate the magnetic moment of the atom by 
M. An atom of moment p on entering the field w ill have a force 

exerted on it of magnitude gu-en by / = cos C;i, H) w'here 

cos {n, H) is the cosine of the angle between n and //. This 
assumes that m is not influenced by the field. Practically ti is 
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the intrinsic magnetic moment of the atom, although the feeble 
moment induced due to the diamagnetic action acts to modify 
very slightly. This is seen by comparing the value of p. for 
diamagnetic action in a field H of some 10® gauss with the value 
for a Bohr magneton. It will be seen at once that the magneton 
is vastly larger than the induced moment. If now the moments 
fi are oriented in all directions in space, and the field does not 
alter the orientation appreciably, the atoms will be acted on by a 


force / varying from fi 


aH 

dZ 


through 0 to 



If, however. 


space quantization takes place as the Bohr theory demands, 
since J is ± due to spin moments alone, L being 0, the atoms 
will in a very short space of time®” all orient themselves either 
with the magnetic moments parallel to the field or antiparallel 
(north pole toward the S magnetic magnet pole or vice versa). 
In this case {fi, H) is 0 or 180, cos {(i, H) is +1 or —1, and 
dH 

f = These atoms then traverse a distance x in the field 

oZi 

from slit to collecting plate P under a force at right angles to 
their path given by / and an acceleration equal io S/m, where m 
is their mass. Thus they will be deflected a distance z given by 
1 / 

z - ■= —P from the position on P in the absence of H, where t 

2 VI ^ ’ 

is the time taken to go the distance I in the field. Now the 

1 dU 1“ 

velocity c = l/t and i = l/c. Hence z — cos (m, H) — 

2 m dZ c- 

The velocity c is distributed among the atoms escaping from 
the oven by the Maxw'ell law according to the relation Nc = 
2N -'T 

-^c®e dc, w'here a is the most probable velocity corresponding 


to the o^'en temperature. In consequence of this reasoning, if 
the classical concept is correct, a very diffuse pattern will result 
on the plate, due to the distribution of the values of the angle 
between p and H among the atoms plus the fact that all atoms 
having a given angle -will be deflected an amount z, dependent 
on c. Thus the density of the deposit as a function of z for any 
value of z will depend on the number of molecules having a 
given c which at the same time have a given angle between 
fj- and H and thus bring them to that point on P. On the other 
hand, on space tjuantization there will be two values of z corre¬ 
sponding to the expression 
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* “ -2maZ c*' 

and the numbers of raoJecules at each value of z will depend 
on the value of c which can bring the molecules to that point 
in the time l/c. Thus z will have a distribution to each side 
of the image of the slit in the absence of a magnetic field, whose 
maximum greatest density of deposit) will he at Za given by 

- 4-ifL^Z. 

^ ~ -2maZ fl*' 

A correction must in such experiments be made for finite slit 
width. Once this is made, the measurements of Za, I, m, dHIdZ, 



and a at once yield ft. Stern and Gerlach” actually performed 
this experiment using Ag. They found that m fact there was 
a splitting of the beam into two components and the value of z 
observed gave them a value of ^ nearly equal to 1 Bohr magneton. 
A more recent result was obtained by Meissner and Scheffers,** 
using Li and K ulth an exceptionally high precision the density 
of deposit as a function of z being shown in the points of Fig. 27. 
They evaluated the Bohr magneton to 0.5 per cent. This 
astounding direct measurement of the magnetic moment of 
atoms at once establishes the correctness of the concept of 
spatial quantization, establishes the Bohr magneton, and, best 
of all, corroborates in a beautifully direct fashion the interpreta¬ 
tion of orbital moments in terms of the electron spin. There is 
included below a table of results obtained in measurements of 
the moments of certain atoms in terms of Bohr magnetons by 
means of the Stern-Gerlach experiment and by means of spectro¬ 
scopic studies. 
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Atom 



1 ^ 

Na 

K 

Gu 

j Ag 

Au 

Zn 



Stem-Gerlach. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

0 

0 

1 0 

Spectroscopic. 

B 

B 

i 1 

B 

1 

B 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Atom 

i 

T1 

Sn 

Pb 

Sb j 

Bi 


Ni 

Fe 


Stern-Gerlach. 

Vs 

1 ® 

0 

0 

? 

1 ° 

S:2 

0 


Spectroscopic. 

Vi 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

B 


5 

Large 



From "International Critical Tables.’’^* 
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CHAPTER XI 


APPLICATION OF THE KINETIC THEORY TO THE CON¬ 
DUCTION OF ELECTRICITY IN GASES 

102. Introduction.’—Probably one of the most spectacular 
applications of the kinetic theory has been in the field dealing 
with the conduction of electricity in gases. In fact, rather than 
this field being merely an application of the theory, it has done a 
great deal to assist in establishing it. With the discovery of 
X-rays, the problem attacked by Coulomb and many others 
unsuccessfully—of how the air conducted electricity—became 
open to quantitative investigation. This resulted from the con¬ 
siderable conductivity given the air and other gases by the X-rays 
and the later discovered radiations from radioactive substances. 
The intense interest excited by these rays led to rapid experi¬ 
mental advances, so that in a few years the following facts were 
established. The conductivity produced in gases by the agencies 
above consists in tearing loose from the neutral gas molecules 
negative electrons, leaving the residual molecule positively 
charged, or by liberating from a solid or liquid surface near the 
gas positively or negatively charged bodies. The positively 
charged bodies of molecular dimensions liberated by heat or radio¬ 
active disintegration are probably atoms that have lost an elec¬ 
tron. The negative particles usually liberated by the action of 
heat, light, or a bombardment of the surface with electrical par¬ 
ticles are the electrons. In most gases, the electron when liber¬ 
ated, after some time (the time being a property of the gas present 
and depending on the energy of the electron), will attach itself 
to a neutral molecule. It seems at present likely that both the 
positive molecule, after losing its electron, and the electron, after 
attaching to a neutral molecule, attract around themselves 
further molecules in view of the intense electrical fields present. 
These charged molecular groups in dry gases were early discov¬ 
ered to be the carriers of electricity in gases under ordinary con¬ 
ditions. They are called in analogy to the carriers of electricity 
m solutions the gaseous ions. The ions may be described and 
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studied largely by the veloraties with which they move ia an 
electric field. The motion of an ion in a gas under ordinary 
conditions in an electric field Is a uniform velocity of drift. The 
velocity is proportional to the field strength X over a large range 
of field strengths (from a few tenths of a volt to 20,000 volts per 
cm) for a constant pressure. The velocity in cra/sec. in a field of 
1 volt/cm is, therefore, a constant and is called the mobility. 
Besides the so-called normal ions, electricity is carried by two 
other sorts of carriers, electrons and large ions. The electron has 
a velocity which is not directly proportional to the field and which 
is thousands of times greater than that of the usual ions,* * ” It 
can be measured only under particular conditions. The large 
ions are charged material particles—dust particles carrying 
charges. They are characterized by low velocities about one 
one-hundredth that of the normal gaseous ions. In spite of the 
claims of certain workers to have obsen-ed other classes of ions, 
the experiments do not warrant the acceptance of such conclu¬ 
sions.’**'**” In fact, if a gas is really pure it can be asserted 
that ions of one mobility only can be observed.* ** ** If, however, 
the gas has slight traces of an impurity for which the ion has 
a greater affinity than for the gas itself, there will be a transition 
period in which the ion is changing its nature, during which two 
mobilities will be observed, the ions giving these values occurring 
in relative proportions whose time variation marks the progress 
of the transition. Such cases were originally observ'ed by 
Erikson” in air and have been critically studied by Bradbury.” 
In a heterogeneous gas such as poorly dried air with organic 
vapors, and subjected to chemical change in a closed space as a 
result of prolonged exposure to ionizing agents, a continuous 
distribution of ionic mobilities, i.c., a mobility spectrum, can 
be expected after the lapse of considerable time. The existence 
of such a spectrum has been reported by numerous observers 
and has been accurately delimited by Zeleny** and Bradbury**-” 
ia air under the conditvona mftotviwed after 0.1 sec., the spec¬ 
trum increasing in ividth and the most probable mobility decreas¬ 
ing as the ions aged and the faster ions disappeared due to 
recombination. These velocities vary from gas to gas and 
differ slightly for positive and negative ions in the same gas. The 
values have been determined by many different means and these 
agree fairly well in placing them in a range between about 7 
cm/sec. per volt/em (in H* gas where the velocity is greatest) to 
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about 0.2 cm/sec. per volt/cm (in vapors like ethyl ether where 
the velocities are lowest). The mobility of the ion for a given gas 
is inversely proportional to the density of the gas from nearly 100 
atmospheres (atm.) down to a few mm of gas pressure. This did 
not seem to hold for negative ions in certain gases below 100 mm, 
but Wellisch* and Loeb'* have shown that this is due to the com¬ 
plicating presence of free electrons and that the mobility of ions 
is even here inversely proportional to the pressure. The mobility 
reduced to constant gas density is known as the mobility constant. 
This constant appears to be almost independent of temperature 
except at the lowest temperatures studied, a decrease in the 
constant of 10 per cent being observed at liquid-air tempera¬ 
tures.* In general, the positive ion is slower than the negative 
ion, although in gases like HCl the reverse is true.^^ Newly gen¬ 
erated positive ions, however, have a mobility equal to the 
negative ion in some gases where the final positive ion is slower. 
The ions in most cases studied carry a single electrical charge and 
the Faraday constant for gas ions is closely that observed for 
univalent ions in electrolysis.Usually, ions generated with 
a multiple charge lose all but one charge in the millions of 
molecular impacts they make in going the cm in the gas required 
for measurement. 

The mobility of the ion may be derived from the kinetic theory. 
In fact, an elementary deduction of this was given in Sec. 22 of 
Chap. Ill, The more rigorous derivations of this quantity on 
the kinetic theory, including certain complications introduced by 
the forces exerted by the charges on the ions, will form one of the 
portions of this chapter. 

Closely allied to mobility and related to it by a simple relation 
is the coefficient of diffusion of the ions, that is, ions of one sign in 
a gas exert a partial pressure. If the forces due to the charges be 
ignored (as they may be when ions are present in low concentra¬ 
tions), they will then diffuse through the gas as a result of the 
partial pressure. As in molecular diffusion, the number diffusing 
per second Ni across unit area normal to the concentration 
djX dflr 

gradient ^ is given by Ni = D^t where D is the constant 
of diffusion governed by the kinetic theory. In ions, the equation 

* The experimental results are somewhat contradictory on this point. 
But the later careful experiments of Erikson‘“ seem to indicate the correct¬ 
ness of the present statement. 
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for gas molecules is complicated by the attractive forces on the 
ions. The relation between diffumon and mobility and the value 
of the coefficient of diffusion D merits being deduced from the 
kinetic theory. 

Again, if ions are generated in a gas the positive and negative 
ions are present initially in equal numbers. If the charge in the 
gas is measured at once after the ionizing agent is cut off, a cer¬ 
tain number present is obtained. If the number at varying time 
intervals after the ionization has ceased is measured, the number 
found decreases as the time increases. Experiment shows that, 
roughly at least, the equation representing this is 



Here —^ is the rate of disappearance of ions, n is the number 

per unit volume present at any instant, and a is a constant 
characteristic of each gas, called the coefficient of recombination. 
The name of the constant indicates the nature of the cause of 
disappearance of the ions. Due to their mutually opposite 
charges and to diffusion, the positive and negative ions come 
uithin a close distance of each other. Thus in time they reunite 
in pairs and the ionization disappears. This process is called the 
recombination of the ions. The evaluation of the constant « 
in terms of the kinetic theory rvill be one of the tasks of this 
chapter. 

The velocity of an electron in unit electrical field, as was said 
before, is not a constant, that is, the electron has, properly 
speaking, no mobility. It is convenient, however, to evaluate 
the velocity of the electron in the field as if it had a mobility 
and to study the deviations from this in terms of a kinetic- 
theory interpretation. The theory was first suggested by 
Townsend^* and was later amplified by Loeb,* The final suc¬ 
cessful solution of the problem from a theoretical point of view 
was due to Compton.* It will be given in a separate section. 

As was stated in the discussion of ionization, the electron 
liberated by the ionizing process eventually attaches to gas 
molecules in some gases to make ions.**-**-**-” ” A study of ion 
formation indicates that this so-called electron affinity of gas 
molecules can be characterized by a quantity n, the average 
number of impacts to cause attachments. The nature of n 
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described above indicates that it was derived by a kinetic- 
theory analysis. This will constitute another section of the 
chapter. 

Finally, another phenomenon merits a brief treatment. If 
electrons be liberated from a plate in a rarefied gas, the current 
which they carry from this plate to one parallel to it but a finite 
distance away is a function of the voltage. As the voltage 
increases from zero, the current increases at first in a nearly 
linear fashion. It gradually, however, departs from linearity, 
the increase as the voltage increases becoming less. Eventually, 
it was believed to reach a constant or saturation value. This, in 
the case of photoelectrons, it does only in theory,’5 for before 
saturation is reached, a new mechanism appears. For thermionic 
sources with heavier currents, space-charge effects enter. As 
higher fields are applied, the apparent saturation gives place to 
a new rapid increase of current with potential, the current 
eventually increasing exponentially toward infinity as a spark. 
The explanation given is that in this region the electrons move 
so fast that they are able to remove the electrons from the gas 
molecules which they strike. Thus each electron may make 
a new pairs of ions per cm path and the current increases with 
distance in the gas according to a law i = ioe“=', where a is the 
number of new ions formed per cm of path, x the path, and fo the 
initial current. Noav « is a function of the pressure and field 
strength. It depends on the ability of the electron to pick up 
energy from the field and the probability of its ionizing once it 
has this energy. An expression for a was deduced by Townsend. 
In view of the recently acquired knowledge of electron kinetics 
in a gas this theory must be revised, and the kinetic-theory 
analysis of it furnishes an excellent means of attack. 

Thus the application of the kinetic theory to the field of gase¬ 
ous ions presents many new and interesting investigations, and 
it is the purpose of this chapter to set forth the salient features 
of some of them as briefly and clearly as possible. 

103. The Kinetic-theory Analysis of Gaseous-ion Mobilities, 
Assuming Ions That Are Charged Clusters of Molecules Exerting 
No Forces on the Gas Molecules Due to Their Charge.—The 
elementary treatment of gas-ion mobilities was given in Sec. 22. 
The treatment to be given here is on the strict classical kinetic 
theory. It was due initially to Langevin,^'’ but the treatment 
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here given is a modification of it given by H. F. Mayer“ in 
a critique of the Langevin theory.* 

The assumptions underlying this derivation are that the ion 
is a group of molecules of total mass m which moves in an electri¬ 
cal field due to its charge e. In moving through the field, it is 
hampered by collisions with gas molecules of mass M, to which 
by elastic impacts it is continually losing the momentum it 



has gained in the direction of the field. It exerts no attractive 
forces on the molecules and both ions and molecules are, for 
eimpUcity, assumed spherical. The velocity gained from the 
field between impacts is further supposed small compared with the 
thermal velocities of agitation. 

Such assumptions lead one to the study of the interchanges of 
momentum in impact. Assume a molecule M at rest and let 
an ion of mass m move relatively to Jl/ with a velocity u. Assume 
that the point of impact be A (Fig. 70). The velocity may be 
resolved into two directions perpendicular and parallel to the 
surface of M at the point of impact. The tangential component 
is u sin <t>, where is the angle between the normal to the surface 
at A and the direction of motion. The normal component is 
u cos The latter component is altered by the impact, while 
the former is not. To this impact the laws of conservation of 
momentum and energy may be applied. These are 

• A recent variant of this derivation of probably greater classical precision 
is due to Compton It is given in extenio in Rev. Mod. Phys , 2, 204-218, 
1930 
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mu cos <i) = mui + MV, 

^m{u cos 4iy = ^mui^ + ^MV^, 

where ui is the velocity of m after impact and V is the velocity 
of M after impact, the initial velocity of M having been 0. 

Solving for Ui, one obtains Ui = ^ ■ ■■ 'H u cos <f). After impact, 

IkL 

therefore, the velocity of m is composed of the two components 

7tt JW 

at right angles, u sin and — cos 4>. These give a result¬ 

ant velocity u' of m along the initial direction of motion, that is, 
the body m persists in its motion in the direction of its motion 
before impact with a velocity u'. This velocity is given by 
adding 

/ • N • , fm — M N 

[u sm 0) sm <j) d- I 

with the result that 

u' = w^sm2 -f cos2 y 

The average persistence is found by taking the average of u' 
for ail values of 4). This is done by multiplying by the chance of 
an angle 4, between 4> and 4> -}- d4>, which is 2 sin 4> cos 4>d(f), and 
integrating 4> from 0 to 7r/2. Hence, 


ii' = 2u J" ^si 


71Z iW* 

sin^ <j) -I- j—cos^ tf>) smtp cos <}>d<j). 


?n + M 


^ sir 


u' = 


m 


- 1 —rj- u = uu, 

m + M ^ ’ 


where 


F = 


m 


m -f M 

If the molecule M was not at rest but had components of motion 
V, V, and W, w'hile the ion m had components u, v, w, the u and 
u' used before would be replaced by the relative velocities u — U 

and u' — V. These lead at once to a value of u' = — 

m + M 

Similar relations hold for v' and w', the velocities along the v- 
and ly-axes after impact. The average loss of velocity in impact 
is, therefore, 
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U 


— u' 


M 

m -f- iU 


(« — U). 


For Bimplicity, assume that all of the N gas molecules in unit 
volume have the velocity components U, V, W, while the gas ion 
moves through the gas with the uniform velocity components 
V, V, w. The number of impacts per second suffered by the ion is 
then given by the mean collision frequency, which is given by 
irs^Nc. Here s = r + li, the sum of the radii of ion and mole¬ 
cules, and c is the relative velocity of the ion and the molecules. 
This is given by 

c = Viu - vy + (v- vy- (ta - wy. 

The loss of velocity of the ion m per second with the number of 
collisions per second given above is 

{u — u')Nshrc. 


Now the velocity components of the molecules are not all equal, 
and the components of the ion change at each impact. If df be 
the chance that the ionic velocities he between u and u -f du, p 
and V + dif, and w and u» + dw, and if dF be the chance that the 
molecular velocities U, V, and TF he between U and U + dV, 
V and V -f dV, and TI' and W + rflF, then the mean loss of 
the velocity of the ion per second in Its path through the gas is 
given by 




— il')rs'^Ncd/dF. 


The ion, on the other hand, is gaining a velocity each second 
along the u-axis from the force exerted by the field on its charge. 
Call this increase m velocity per second b = K/m, that is, b is the 
acceleration of the ion, K is the force, and m the mass of the ion. 
At equilibrium the ion is moving with a uniform velocity of drift, 
and hence the average discontinuous decelerations due to impacts 


or 


= K = OT J* J'(“ “ 


’)Nirs^cdSdF, 


^ f(“~ U)NM!dF. 


If the gas, as a whole, is at rest, that is, if mass motion is absent, 
df and dF can be replaced by their equivalents in the Maxwell 
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distribution law. This law expressed, using the Boltzmann 
constant h (see Sec. 36), gives for df and dF the values, 

where w is the average velocity of drift of the ion in the u direction. 

Since u is very small compared to u (some tens of cm per second 
compared to 4 X 10^ cm per second or more), the higher powers 

of - can be neglected, and so 


fhmy^ 

df = \ Tr) + 2hmuw)dud»dw, 

Putting these quantities into the expression for K, on integration, 

„ 4o3 14 mM 

A = — Ntts^ ^ r - riTr’ 

3 \hir m M 


The integrations above are more easily accomplished if the new 
variables below are used. 


M 

u = X 4 - 1 — 

m + M ’ 

1 

II 

IT , ^ 

II 

N 

1 

w = Z 4 - tTm^- 

in 4- M 

W = Z - 


m 

m + M^’ 


m 


m M 
m 
m + 


y, 


dudvdwdUdVdW = dxdydzdXdYdZ. 

From the equation after integration one has at once the velocity 
of the ion u as 

3 K jhir m M 
^ 4 mM 

This is a general equation and makes it possible to obtain either 
the mobility or the diffusion coefficient. If the K above desig¬ 
nates the force on an ion Xe, w'here X is the field strength and e 
is the charge, w is the velocity of the ion in the field. If K is the 
force on the ion due to the partial pressure of the ions, cc is the 
velocity of diffusion of the ions. 
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To reduce the expression for the mobility of the ion to a handier 
form, K may be replaced by eX, and it should be remembered 
that the square of the average speed c* is equal to i/iirhM) for the 
molecules. Thus 

_ 3 eX Im -f 

“ ~ 4 rS*N cM \ in 

If one had used (c')* *= 4/(irAm) for the ions, one would have 
3 oX 1 Im *1- M 


c and c' may be replaced by C and C' for the molecules and ions, 
that is, by the square roots of the mean square speeds, by remem¬ 
bering that S *= -(see Sec. 35). Again, l/(irA^s*) 
V3t/8 1085 

may be called the mean free path of the ion in the gas. This is 
not strictly true, as may bo seen from Secs. 17 and 37. l/(ir8*^0» 
however, may be replaced by the s3rmbol X and, for short, desig¬ 
nated as the mean free path. The equations above become, on 
making these changes, 


i'eX f. 
"Jl/cV 


Xe\ Im + M 


<0 = 0.815 


Xe\ Im + M 
mC'\ M ■ 


Since w/X = k, the mobility of the ion, 


AI C\ m 

k = 

m C N M 


Mayer, in the article where this derivation is given, deduces the 
expression of Lenard from the reasoning applied here. The 
only essential difference, according to Mayer, is the fact that 
Lenard takes into account the possibility of the velocity in the 
direction of the field between impacts being great relative to the 
velocity of agitation, due to the field becoming appreciable. In 
general, this correction is not necessary. Its introduction com¬ 
plicates the derivation and makes discussion of a more involved 
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equation tedious. As neither of these theories is entirely correet, 
the small difference is of no importance. In any case, the only 
essential change is one in the mass factor. Both forms of the 
equation deduced above are useful. They give the mobility of 
the ion in terms of the charge and free path of the ion divided by 
the mass and root mean square of the velocity of the gas mole¬ 
cules in one case, and divided by the mass and root-mean-square 
velocity of the ion in the other case. The first equation is best in 
discussing the value of the mobility of the ion, as C and M are 
known and the factor for the mass of the ion changes k but little. 
The second equation makes it possible to carry the equation over 
to a carrier like the electron for further discussion, for all that is 
needed is to introduce the values for X, C, and m for an electron 
into the equation. 

To deduce the expression for the coefficient of diffusion of ions, 
the force K must be determined in terms of the diffusion coeffi¬ 
cient. The expression for the number of ions n diffusing across 
1 cm® of area per second is given by 


r^dn' 

n = D-r-> 
du 


where n' is the number of ions per cm®, dn'/du is the gradient in 
the u direction, i.e., the direction of diffusion, and D is the coeffi¬ 
cient of diffusion. Call w the velocity of diffusion along u. Then 

n = om', or w = K ions exert a partial pressure, 

as gas molecules do, one may write that p = an', where a is 
a constant, and dp = adn'. Thus dp/p = dn'/n'. The only 
doubt about this approximation is that the charges of the ions 
exert a force of repulsion on each other. For gaseous-ionization 
experiments, charge densities of more than 10® ions per cm® are 
rare. This separates the ions, on the average, by distances of the 
order 5 X 10~® cm from each other. The forces of repulsion at 
this distance, even on an inverse-square law, are small and may 
be neglected in some cases. Keplacing dn'/n' by its equivalent, 
one has the velocity of diffusion given by 

Ddp 
p du 

Now the force acting on the ions- is the pressure times the area. 
Since the number of ions n diffusing was taken per unit area, the 
force on a cm® of ions due to the pressure gradient dp/du is 
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^ X 1 cm X 1 cm^ 
du 

that is, the force on I cm* of ions Is dp/du. The force on one ion 
will be 

1 ^ _ pu ^ 

n' du n' D 

Placing this into the expression for w, 


fAr m + M 


3 n’O fl 

" 4«*iVV’ 

calling l/frsW) = X, and inserting M and C for molecules for A, 

D-0,815-^ 

n'MC \ m 

Since p/n' « «■ MMC^ if Ions exert a gas pressure, 

D = 0.815 

3 V m 


For m “ M, 


■ 0.816 ~\C- 0.384XC. 


The equation for the diffusion of molecules where the masses 
were the same as the masses of the molecules diffused into was 
found on simple kinetic theory to be Z) »= ^cL. Since L = 
l/('\/2jr<r*iV), X = L-\/2 and the above equation becomes D ~ 
0.217XC, which is roughly the same as the one for ions. If the 
expression for the mobility of the ion from this equation be 
divided by the expression for D, 


i 

n 


JLh /’ 

Mcy' 


m + M 




'm + M 
M 


then k/D ~ 3e/MC^. Multiplying top and bottom of the right- 
hand side of the equation by N, the number of molecules per 
cm,* then 


D HNMC* T’ 
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that is, the mobility k divided by the diffusion coefficient D is 
the Faraday constant divided by 22,400 and the pressure P 
corresponding to N. If the value of e for gaseous ions is the same 
as for electrolytic ions the quantity Pi/D should give the Faraday 
constant for monovalent ions divided by 22,400. This is, in 
fact, the case. Experiment gives i = 1.8 cm/sec. per volt/cm* 
for negative ions in air, that is, 540 cm/sec. per e.s.u./cm, while 
it gives D for negative ions in air as D = 0.043/cm2 X sec., when 
P = 1 X 10® dynes per cm^. 


Thus 


k 540 X 10® 
^D 0.043 


= 1.25 X 10'® e.s.u. 


Now N is 2.71 X 10'®, and e is 4.77 X 10“'® e.s.u.; whence Ne 
is 1.29 X 10'® e.s.u. This agreement is well within the accu¬ 
racy of the measurements of D. It is therefore possible to assume 
that ions exert a partial pressure like a gas, to assert that they 
carry the same charge as univalent ions, and to calculate D from 
k (measured by D = 0.0236A:), when k is in cm/sec. per volt/cm. 

104. Test of the Simple Ion Theory and Further Formulation 
of the Mobility Problem.—One more point in connection with dif¬ 
fusion of ions leads to a test of this theory. If the diffusion coeffi¬ 
cient of ions in CO 2 is compared with the coefficient of molecules 
of N 2 O into CO 2 , a nearly equivalent case, it is found that D for 
these ions is 0.023, while for CO 2 molecules it is 0.15 to 0.1. Thus 
the ions diffuse about one-sixth as fast as the uncharged molecules. 

This must mean that X for the ions is not the same as for 
uncharged gas molecules. A discrepancy in a similar direction 
is brought out if k is computed for ions in air from the equation 


0.815 

M C\ m 

For this purpose assume M — m, that is, that the ion has. 
■molecular dimensions. The X here used is y/2 times the L from 

kinetic theory for air molecules, and, as the for 

the case where M — m,k = 1-63 ^ Putting in the accepted 

kinetic-theory values for L, M, C, and e a computed mobility for 
ions of 11.7 cm/sec. per volt/cm is obtained for air ions. The 


*This value of fc is the old value taken under conditions similar to those 
'ised in evaluating D. The true values differ by tens of per cent and the 
sgreement above is fortuitously good. 
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observed value for air is 2.2 cm/sec. per volt/cm for negative 
ions and 1.6 cm/sec. per volt/cm for positive ions.”'’ Again 
the mobility is nearly one-fifth that computed. 

This can mean that the value of X assumed, together with the 
other constants, is not that for charged molecules which do not 
exert any forces on neutral molecules in virtue of their charge as 
they move through the gas. The action of the charge of the ion 
on neutral molecules may be explained in two ways. The charge 
on the ion may attract neutral molecules in virtue of its field; that 
is, it may induce a charge on an uncharged molecule or it may 
act on electrical dipoles already present in the molecules (see 
Chap. X, Sec. 96). In doing so it will undergo exchanges of 
energy and momentum with these molecules, without impact. 
It may also suffer a decreased mean free path, as, owing to the 
attractive forces, an impact that was not predestined to occur had 
there been no forces will take place. This type of action can be 
explained as causing an apparent increase in s, the sum of the 
radii of ion aud molecule due to the attractive forces. Thus, as 
s increases, X, the free path, n*UI decrease. Such a theory is 
known as the small-ion theory and was independently developed 
by Wellisch” and Sutherland” in 1909. The earliest explanation 
of the small mobility offered was the alternative to the view 
above, namely, that the charge on the ion was so intense that 
the neutral molecules were bound to the molecule with the charge 
and that this binding went on until the force field around the ion 
was practically ineffective beyond the ion. Such an ion is called 
the cluster ion. The number of molecules in the cluster has been 
estimated at from 6 to 30 molecules by various workers on differ¬ 
ent theories. The cluster formation would then change the fae- 

for ■\/“^~ used above, and the increase in s* due to the cluster 
V m 

would make a corresponding decrease in X. 

The two points of view concerning the nature of the ion have 
been the cause of an unnecessarily bitter controversy for many 
years. As is usually the case in such controversies, neither 
side was exclusively correct. The experimental developments 
in the last seven years have done much to clarify the problem. 
It may safely be stated that the studies of mobilities in mix¬ 
tures,the investigations on the aging of ions” and 

the change in mobility with and the investigations on 

ions soon after their formation by the mass spectrograph*® have 
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shown the ions to be complex to the extent of being addition 
products of one or two and perhaps three active molecules to 
the charged carrier in close analogy to the definite complex 
ions in solution. Such ions are electrochemical combinations 
which depend on the sign of the charge and the active impurities 
present. Thus NHs and amines E,NH 2 and ethyl ether go 
exclusively to the positive ion/^ while alcohols, ROH, HCl, and 
CI 2 are strongly attracted to the negative ions.'^® The aging 
experiments indicate a rapid transition,taking place in 
a single step with no intermediate products when one ion changes 
to another. The rate of change depends on the relative stability 
of the two complexes and the relative proportions of the two 
molecular species competing for attachment present in the gas. 
There is absolutely no authentic evidence for the existence and 
gradual growth of ions by successive addition of molecules to 
clusters of one or more molecular layers (6 to 30 molecules) about 
the molecule carrying the charge. The effects of the complex 
ion formation are in magnitude no greater than the observed 
differences in the mobilities of positive and negative ions, though 
where large organic molecules are added, the effect may be 
notable.’® They are not responsible for the general fivefold 
lowering of the mobility of the ion below that of the forceless 
molecules which, it can be shown, are due to a small-ion type of 
action. 

The original controversy led back to the question of the force 
fields active in ion formation. If the forces are intense in the 
immediate neighborhood of the charged molecule, a clustering 
may be expected. If the forces are weaker but fall off more 
slowly with distance, the small-ion theory would appear to be 
the more correct. While the nature of the force between ion 
and molecule is the well-known inverse fifth power law of dielec¬ 
tric attraction which must hold at considerable distances from 
the charge, it is quite uncertain to what extent the law can be 
applied when charge and molecule are within one or two molecular 
diameters of each other.” This is unfortunately the critical 
distance for stable cluster formation so that at present from 
theory alone it is impossible to predict the nature of the ion. 
This, as will be seen, explains why the controversy has continued 
despite the fact that the general law of force could be predicted 
with more certainty than any of the force law’s for molecular 
interaction used by the kinetic theory. 
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The inverse fifth power law of force between a charge and 
neutral molecule results from just the type of action discussed 
in the first half of Chap. X.” If a neutral molecule be brought 
into an electrical field, it will have an electric moment induced 
in it by the field, and if it already happens to be an electrical 
dipole, this dipole w!l be so acted on by the field that its average 
orientation with respect to the field gives it an effective moment 
in the same sense as the induced moment. In both cases the 
induced and effective moments are in proportion to the inducing 
field m the case of weaker fields, though this may not be the case 
in fields 10~® cm from an ion. Such molecular electrical dipoles 
mil be attracted m a divergent field, such as is produced by a 
single isolated charge on an ion, with a force inversely pro¬ 
portional to the cube of the distance from the ion and the strength 
jf the effective dipole moment. Thus, since the effective 
iipole moment a is proportional to the field r cm distant from 
a point charge, i.e., proportional to l/r*, while the dipole is 
attracted by a force proportional to mA*, the charge will attract 
the ion with a force inversely proportional to the fifth power of the 
distance, i.e., with a force proportional to I/r’ X 1/r* = 1/rK 
The law of force, it is seen, even though perhaps faulty, must 
form the basis for any quantitative discussion of ionic behavior. 
It is thus Important that the law of force be deduced at this 
point. 

The uniform field F at any point between two plates with a 
density of electrification of opposite signs u is given hy F = 

If a dielectric whose constant is D is placed between them, the 
field F' is now FJD « F'. This apparent loss of intensity 
is due to the absorption of the lines of force by charges in the 
dielectric, that is, it is due to a charge induced in the medium by 
the field and is proportional to it. Symbolically, this is desig¬ 
nated by the relation 

F -r = W, 


where a' is the surface density equivalent to the charge produced 
on the material. From this it follows that 


or 


~P~ 


* D - 


1 = 




w 
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For a gas between the two plates a', the charge density multi¬ 
plied by the area of the plates and multiplied by the distance 
between them, or a' times the volume between the plates, gives 
the equivalent electrical moment of all the charges in the gas. 
This divided by the volume of the gas between the plates then 
gives M, the electrical moments of the gas molecules between the 
plates per unit volume, that is, a' = M, the moment of the polar¬ 
ized gas per unit volume. Hence one has M = {D — l)F'/i7r. 
Now the electrical moment of one molecule is n = M/N, where 
N is the Loschmidt number. Thus the moment of a molecule can 
be set as 

(D - 1)F' 


Since in this case F', the acting field, is produced by a charged 
molecule (an ion), the field can be regarded (except at very small 
distances) as due to a charge located at a single point. F' is then 
given by e/r®, where e is the charge and r the distance from the 

ion. Thus n = — It is well known that for a dipole 

of moment ju the force with which it is acted on by a point charge 
r cm distant is given by / = 2y.e/r^* Thus the force between ion 
and molecule is given by the expression 

_ (D - l)e^ 

•' 2ivNr^ 

The potential energy of the ion at a distance r from the molecule 
due to the field is given by 


F = - 



(D - 1) 

2ivN 


{D - 1) 


The potential is negative, which means that the work which the 
molecule can do in being moved to infinity is negative. 

From this law of force it is possible to estimate the size of the 
ion cluster, for, in order to be stable, the cluster must have a 
sufficient radius so that r, the distance between the center of the 
ion and center of the molecule (assuming the law to hold at such 
distances), is small enough so that the potential energy of the 
ion and molecule is equal to the average energy of thermal agita- 


* This assumes r to be large compared with n/e. 
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tion. If the kinetic energy of agitation is greater than the 
potential energy, on the average, the molecule will not describe 
a,closed orbit about the ion and thus it wll not be captured 
and bound. Hence, for a cluster ion, the radius r* must be such 
that W/KE, the potential over the kinetic energy, is greater 

than unity. Now TT =* and KE = thus 

W (D- l)e* {D - l)c* 

KE ixNMCW I2xpr/ ’ 

since p - ^NMC\ D for air is 1.0006, p = 1 X 10“ dynes per 
cm*, and e ^ 4.8 X 10“*®. It r* be taken as r* »= 3.3 X 10"*, 
which is the value of the molecular diameter in air and cor¬ 
responds to an ion composed of a layer of molecules one molecule 
deep about the central charged molecule, one obtains W/KE = 
3.1. Thus a monomoleculat layer cluster could be stable. 
Were the nucleus and molecules spheres of the same size, the 
maximum number of ‘molecules in a stable cluster would be 
12. A cluster of more than 12 molecules would require another 
layer, for 12 molecules is all that can be placed around a sphere 
of the same size. A larger cluster would perhaps be a little 
less than double r, for the next layer of molecules, and r* would 
be 16 times as great. This would give W/KE = 0.19, and the 
outer layer would not be stable. It is very unlikely that the 
ion cluster numbers more than 12 molecules, and ewdence 
seems to point to possibly as few as one or two more or less 
permanent companions to the charged molecule. 

106. Deduction of an Expression for the Shortening of the 
Mean Free Path Due to Attractive Forces—a Typical Small-ion 
Theory.—With the adoption of the law of force as probably 
obtaining in order of magnitude, it becomes possible to compute 
the force of attraction and consequently the apparent decrease 
of the mean free path of the ions due to such a law. In general, 
a method devised by Wellisch** will be used. Certain errors 
were inherent in the original deduction and they will, accord¬ 
ingly, be corrected for in this text. Certain objections to 
Wellisch’s theory as a small-ion theory may also be urged. 
However, the equation as deduced is able to give mobilities 
of the correct order of magnitude without any arbitrary assump¬ 
tions as to size of cluster and is thus an improvement on previous 
theories. It is also being included as it makes it possible to see 
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how ionic or intermolecular forces can influence the mean free 
path.* The more complete and correct mobility-equation 
derivations are entirely too involved to reveal the method of 
attack clearly and thus will not be derived, although their 
conclusions will be discussed. 

Wellisch starts out with the mobility equation in its elementary 
6 X 

form k = —^ and proceeds, after assigning \ the value for the 

mean free path of an ion of mass m in a gas of molecules of mass 
M, to find how the forces of attraction influence the mean free 
path. In the present deduction the equation of Langevin, 


k = 0.815^ 
M 




m M 


m 


■will be used as a basis, and the effect on X of the forces of attrac¬ 
tion between ion and molecule will be calculated as Wellisch 



Fio. 71. 


calculated them. The law of force between ion and molecule 
F = ' ^^2:rNr^^ ’ deduced above, where r is the distance 
between the ion and the molecule. This gives the potential 


energy at r, Wr = 


Sir Nr* 


Consider, for simplicity, that the 


molecule is at rest and that the ion approaches it with the total 
relative velocity. Call U the velocity of the ion at infinity and 
u the velocity at the point of closest approach. The ion will come 
from infinity, increasing its velocity as it approaches, describe 
an orbit about the fixed molecule and depart, as it is not captured. 


This deduction parallels that of Sutherland Sec. (63) and ■wdthout the 
complicated mathematics arrives at a similar result. 
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Where the ion and the molecule separate after the distance of 
closest approach, the orbit is an hyperbola, the initial velocity 
U being directed along the asymptote (see Fig. 71). The law 
of conservation of energy says that in such an encounter 

- l/=) = W, 

where TF' is the relative potential energy of the ion and the mole* 
cule. W' is related to the potential W, the actual potential 
energy of the ion given above, by a simple relation. Call M the 
mass of the molecule and C its velocity, while Ci is the velocity 
of the ion of mass m. Then 



T7, « 


' 2 ' 

while 

mCi* ^ AfC* 

“ 2 2 ' 

However, 

wCi = MC, 

or 

c=|c.. 

Thus, 



m + jl/,„ 

M 

Accordingly, 



The law of conservation of moment of momentum furthermore 
requires that ru = bU, for 6 is the radius of rotation about M 
when the velocity is U, and r is that when the velocity is u. 
Thus 


and, as 
then 
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Now the condition for a collision is that s, the sum of radii of 
ion and molecule, should be equal to or greater than r. Thus 
for a collision, s" must be such that 



> 


1 + 


2TT. 


mM 
m M 


W- 


1 


that is, for impact, the square of the perpendicular from the mole¬ 
cule on the initial direction of motion of the ion must be equal 
to or less than the square of the original sum of radii of ion and 
molecule multiplied by the factor 



2W. \ 

mM . I 
M -}- m / 


or 


M -j- m 




Thus, with no forces acting, collision occurs when h < s. 
With forces, b- can be equal to or less than s* multiplied by a 

W. 


factor greater than unity by the ratio 


1 viM 

2 M + m 


to be defined 


1/2 


later. 

Thus the s/, when forces of the form above act, is related to 
the s Avhen no forces act by the equation 


Now 


S/2 = 52 .,. 


2s^W. 
mM 
M m 



where MC'^12 is the kinetic energy of agitation of the gas mole¬ 


cules. Thus s/2 




The s2 in Langevin’s X is. 


accordingly, to be replaced when forces act by s/2, so that 
Langevin’s equation becomes, for this case. 
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k « 0.815^ 


A/CV 




'm +M 


the value of k thus being merely divided by the quantity (1 + 
This is unity plus the ratio of the potential energy of 

ion and molecule at impact to the kinetic energy of thennal 
agitation. Substituting for W„ this becomes 


fA/+ m 


.A _ 


Now it was found that the ratio of potential to kinetic energies 
for a molecular ion m contact with a molecule (i.e., for a small 
ion at impact) was 3.1. Thus, the Welhscb factor reduces k 
from the value 11.7 calculated for a forceless ion to 11.7/4.1 « 
2.86 cm/sec. per volt/cm. This value is in (airly good agreement 
in order of magnitude with the observed value. The criticisms 
of this theory lie in the application of the factor 2Tr*/AfC* as 
calculated above to a small-ion theory, for the value of this 
factor, as shown before, suggests a cluster formation. Another 
minor weakness of this theory is that it neglects the loss of 
momentum of the ion gained in the held in cases where its path 
is curved, and it thus exchanges momentum with the molecule 
but does not actually collide. The amount of error introduced 
by this neglect is of the order of 10 per cent, as a rigorous calcula¬ 
tion by J. J. Thomson shows.**-*® The change in k by such 
a correction would be less than 10 per cent, and the fc above 
would become 2.6 cm/sec. per volt/cm. The theory is inter¬ 
esting, however, in that it shows that the forces will, with an 
elastic-impact theory, yield a value of the mobility which is 
in fair agreement with experiment. It is to be noted in passing 
that the mobility is a function of the charge e of the ion in both 
this and the Langevin equation. It is, however, less so than 
appears on the surface, for, if the ion cluster depends on the value 
of e, or if the attractive forces do, they will bring in c to increase 
3* and thus introduce a factor dependent on c in the denominator. 

106. Other Equations for the Mobility of Ions and the Nature 
of the Ion.—In the first edition of this text an equation of J. J. 
Thomson** was deduced on the basis of the energy lost by an 
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ion which attracted molecules with an inverse fifth power law 
of force, taking into account the momentum exchange between 
ions and molecules which did not collide as well as those which did 
collide. In his deduction Thomson made an assumption open 
to question. He assumed that the ion was a mass-point center 
of force and that when it "collided” with the surface of a mole¬ 
cule it merely reversed its direction and retraced its path. This 
could never happen for a real ion and a molecule, as both have 
finite size, and in an encounter the surfaces in contact would 
determine the nature of the paths after impact. Lange-vdn,^' 
in his classical derivation of the expression for the mobility 
of a spherical ion in a gas composed of spherical molecules 
attracted to the ion by the inverse fifth power law to be discussed 
later, was required to meet the same problem. He, however, 
approximated the average change of path on spherical impacts 
of bodies moving in inverse-fifth-law orbits. His solution, while 
thus approximate to some extent, is superior to the solution 
obtained by Thomson. In 1924 Loeb,^® in ignorance of Lange- 
vin's classical study of 19 years before, applied Thomson's 
equation to the evaluation of the ionic mobility. This led to 
a most interesting equation for the mobility in that it showed 
the nature of the real mobility problem from the theoretical 
point of view. It later appeared that Langevin had much 
earlier obtained an equation identical with Loeb’s, except for 
the.value of the constant factor, as the special case of his gei.eral 
equation for which the ionic radius becomes vanishingly small. 
It is probable that the constant in Langevin’s equation is more 
accurate than that of Loeb, since Langevin properly treated 
the reflection of the ions from the spherical molecules. The 
equations obtained are as follows: 

0 . 

Thomson-Loeb*® fc = — 

-^ViD- DoMo 

Po 

0.235 

Langevin® 1 k = - 

■^V(D - DoMo 

po 

0.505 

Actually Langevin writes his equation k = .. . - - — 

Vp{D - 1 ) 


4 


M in 
m 


4 


M + m 


m 


oi4 


M + m 


m 
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Here p is the density of the gas == nM, where n is the number of 

molecules per cm*. As n = —Afo, where po is the density atO°, 
Po 

760 mm, and Nt, is the Loschmidt number, and as (D — 1) == 

—(D — l)o where (Z) — l)o is the dielectric constant at 0®, 
Po 

760 mm, and since M = A/op where ft is the mass of the H atom 
and Mo the atomic weight, one can derive the expressions given 
above by putting in the value for the constants n and ^o. 

These equations are of importance in that they give the 
mobility of the ion with no arbitrary assumptions as to its size 
and based entirely on the inverse-fifth-power-law attraction, 
showing that attractive forces without a cluster can account 
for the mobility. They represent in a sense the true small-ion 
type of action in an e.xtreme form. In these equations the 

factor is the mass factor common to all but Lcnard’a 

V m 

mobility equation.*'-” It Is seen that it does bring m the 
assumption of the ion size through the value of m/M. In this 
case, however, the factor plays a minor r61e in the fivefold 

lowering of the mobility, for the ^ ^ changes its value 

from 1.41 to 1 in the extreme range from m = A/ to m * «. 
If nt were less than M, the effect would be striking. Unfor¬ 
tunately it was in the past not possible completely to test this 
point, due to the fact that in early experiments in H* and other 
gases m was never known for the ions studied.The reason 
is that no matter what atom or molecule may have been ionized, 
unless its ionization potential was less than that of the gas 
molecules in which it moved, the ion changed its charge, and, in 
any even slightly impure gas such as those used, it picked up 
another molecule to change m.*' However, in the recent experi¬ 
ments of Tyndall and Powell” and Powell and Brata,'* using 
unaged ions of tto alkali atoms LI+, Ka^, K."^, etc., in He, Ne, 
At, ICr, etc., the law has very recently been put to an adequate 
test in this regard. It appears that the mass factor is adequate 
to give the obseiaed results under conditions wlicre the equation 
above applies. As regards the other quantities, they are uell 
known and contain no implications about the ion. The ratio 
p/po is the density of the gas when k is measured, relative to 
the density under standard conditions of 0“C. and a pressure 
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of 1 atm. The quantity D is the dielectric constant of the gas 
in bulk and the expression (Z) — l)o means that D is determined 
under conditions for which po is determined, ikfo is the molecular 
weight of the gas. 

Since the assumptions involve point charges, it is clear that 
radii play no role and the deflections are produced by the force 
fields alone. In general this does not correspond to reality. 
According to Tyndall and Powell,’* however, in a number of 
the inert gases, D is great enough so that the forces causing 
momentum loss for the motion of the ions in the field are largely 
those due to the dielectric attractions, and thus the elastic 
solid collisions involving physical radii should play a minor 
role. Under these conditions the law might be obeyed with 
fair precision, and the mobility should be given by the equation 
which they give in Langevin’s form as 


In their equation, A is a function of s, the closest approach of 
ion and molecule in collision (f.e., the sum of the elastic solid 
radii of ion and molecule), the dielectric forces, and the gas 
temperature {i.e., of Z) — 1). For the case where the solid 
elastic radii do not play an important role {i.e., for larger values 
of Z) — 1), these investigators find the equation to hold quite 
well. Langevin’s theory gives A = 0.51 as used by them, while 
the observed values are A = 0.54 for Ar, A = 0.55 for Kr, and 
A = 0.56 for Xe. Figure 72 shows the results for the mobility 
of the various ions as a function of the mass of the ion in Ar, 
curve 1, and in He, curve 2. The full lines are the ratio of the 
mobilities of other ions relative to Na+, assuming the law given 
above to hold. The points are the observed ratios. It is seen 
that in Ar the observed and predicted values agree very well, 
while in He, where {D — 1) is small, the ions K+, Rb+, and 
Cs+ depart quite widely. It is interesting to note in addition 
that the equation gives not only the correct order of magnitude 
but very nearly the true values of the mobilities in cases where 
the nature of the ion is definitely known. This, in fact, might 
have been expected once experimental values of the mobility 
of such nature as to have theoretical significance had been 
obtained in the laboratory, for already in 1924 Loeb’’ had shown 
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that the equation he had derived from Thomson's theory gave 
not only the right order of magnitude of the mobility for most 
gases but gave the relative values for the different gases in nearly 
the order observ'ed. The departures observed were all of the 
nature of the differences in mobilities of positive and negative 
ions which have since been shown to be largely governed by 
complex ion formation. Loeb,’’ and later Powell and Brata,’* 
have observed the formation 
of complexes with age for 
alkali ions in different gases. 
Powell and Brata remark that 
the complex ion formation 
exerts relatively little influ* 
ence on the mobilities. It is 
thus clearly brought out by 
this theory, as Loeb had long 
ago pointed out, that the 
major portion of the fivefold 
lowering of the mean free path 
of gaseous ions was due to 
that action of the dielectric attractive forces which did not produce 
a cfusfcrinff;”'” while complex ion formation,a form of 
clustering, docs produce changes of a minor order. 

The simplifled mobility equation also has other advantages 
in that it accounts for the observed features of the ionic mobilities. 
It is seen that the value of k is independent of field strength 
according to this equation, as in all mobility equations. This 
has been observed to be the case up to fields which are about 
half that for sparking in the gas.** This incidentally also 
indicates that the ion complexes are quite stable and do not 
show the easy disintegration on impact to be expected of large 
clusters. The independence of mobility and field strength 
should hold until the paths of the ions are curved materially 
in the field so that the Laugevia equation, no longer holds. 
It is seen that on the theory above, k is proportional to po/p 
which is observed to be the case over a considerable range of 
densities, namely, from that at some 60 atm. pressure to less 
than a mm of pressure, temperature remaining constant. If 
density is constant, it is seen that k should be independent of 
temperature. This is surprising, as the simple solid elastic theory 
of Langevin, 
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k . 0.815,1 X 

requires k to be proportional to 1/C or to T~^-. The cause 
for this independence in the dielectric theory lies in the fact that 
increases in T, while increasing random heat motion and thus 
decreasing k, also decrease the influence of the attractive forces 
of ions for molecules in the same measure. A partial action of 
this type is seen best in Wellisch’s equation where, if forces play a 
great role, and FE > >1, the C on the outside of the 
parenthesis in part cancels the 1/C- inside. On the full Langevin 
theory there would be a small temperature variation as is the case 
in Wellisch’s theory. While the data on the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient of the mobilities are quite conflicting,^*’^® it can be said that 
the very careful experiments of Erikson^® showed k to be inde¬ 
pendent of T down to nearly liquid-air temperatures, and at those 
temperatures the decrease was only 10 per cent, which might 
have been explained in some other fashion. Modern data for 
k over a significant temperature range unfortunately do not 
exist. Finally it is observed that k is independent of the charge 
on the ion according to this theory. This follows from the fact 
that, while the force on the ion is proportional to the charge, 
the frictional drag due to the dielectric constant is also pro¬ 
portional to the charge. Hence the charge cancels out. This 
was already noted in the case of Wellisch’s theory. Actually 
the problem never arises in practice, despite beliefs to the 
contrary,'® for multiply-charged ions are only infrequently gener¬ 
ated and the work of Kallmann and Rosen^®’*' on exchange of 
charges shows that, with the many impacts of a multiply- 
charged ion with neutral molecules during a study of its mobility, 
the ion will quickly lose its multiple charge and the mobility 
■will depend largely on the single charge. 

The variation of k with had long ago empirically been 

observed by Kaufmann,'-'' and Loeb®^ as early as 1917 showed 
that k varied as some power of 1/iD — 1). This, together 
with the successful calculation of mobilities for different ions, 
establishes the viewpoint on which the equation is based as 
relatively proper. 

Hence one may conclude that, while in general this simple 
form of equation is not accurately applicable to the problem, 
it can be applied with some success in the case of gases with a 
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high dielectric constant. The equation is, however, very 
valuable in that it shows that a large cluster ion is not essential 
for an explanation of the values of ionic mobilities. Taken in 
connection with the work on mfattures’^ and aging,as well 
as mass spectrograph*® studies, it helps to a clear understanding 
of the nature of the ion. 

Before proceeding to discuss in detail the more accurate 
theory of Langevin as modihed by Hassd,*® it is of importance 
to discuss briefly the mobilities of ions in gaseous mixtures. 
At the time the intensive study of anomalous gases which 
eventually led to the understanding of the differences of the 
mobilities of the positive and negative ions was begun, Loeb” 
had just derived his version of the Langevin equation from 
Thomson’s theory. Considerations based on this theory, in 
the absence of the very recent data on the freshly formed alkali 
ions of known nature in gases, led Loeb** to the conclusion that 
the behavior of the ions in pure gases could never clearly differen¬ 
tiate between the small-ion and cluster theories. In a more 
picturesque fashion of speaking, this was equivalent to saying 
that in pure gases the behavior of the ion indicated the "igno¬ 
rance” of the ion as to whelheritwas a cluster or a single charged 
molecule. A study of mobilities in mixtures of radically differ¬ 
ent gases whose D varied widely seemed, however, to promise 
a definite answer. If an ion in a gas o has a mobility ka and in 
a gas 6 the ion has a mobility kj, and if the nature of the ion 
is the same in both gases such that it Is unchanged on mixing 
the gases, one can predict its mobility in a mixture of the two 
gases in any proportions quite easily. This must follow if the 
nature of the ion is unchanged in that the only effect of the 
mbced gases on the mobility will be for each gas to contribute 
its influence on the Lon in retarding it in proportion to its partial 
pressure. To understand this, one may follow the reasoning 
of Blanc,** who in 1908 derived and proved the law on mixtures 
of Hs, air, and COz. Consider R, the resistances of the gases 
to the motion of the ions, the resistance being R„ in the gas a 
and Rb in the gas 6. Now the resistance a gas offers to an ion 
will be inversely proportional to the mobility. Hence one can 
set Ra - d/ka, and = d/h, where d is constant. Then, if 
there is a fraction of the pressure due to molecules of gas a 
in the binary mixture, the fraction of the pressure due to mole¬ 
cules of gas b will be 1 — /«. Accordingly the total resistance 
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of the gas, Rf, will be merely the sum of the product of the 
resistance Ra of the gas a times the fraction of the pressure which 
it causes and Rb times its fractional pressure. Thus, 

Rf = foRa + (1 - fa)Rb 

(1 —/a)d _ hbfgd + kqjl — /a)d 
ICg Ihb LglCb 

and, since one can write that the mobility in the mixture k/ = 
d/Rf,kf is given by 

7 _ _ kgkb _ 

^ " fah + (1 - fa)ka' 

It had been believed by some that in water vapor and other gases 
this law was not obeyed,^^ although in 1924 no systematic 
quantitative deviation had been observed. If the law is not 
obeyed, then it means that, in some way, either the ion is altered 
on mixing or else the ion by its presence alters the mixture 
in some fashion. Extensive investigations first by Loeb and 
his students, and later by Tyndall and his students, and by 
Mayer, over a number of years, showed that, in fact, two types 
of action occurred.^^-’® The most striking effect was that 
observed on mixing NH3 and H2, ether and Ha, and CI2 and 
Hs. It was observed that in the first two cases the minutest 
traces of the gases NH3 and ether produced sudden changes 
in the mobility of the positive ions, NH3 increasing the mobility, 
while ether reduced the mobility. The negative ion in ether was 
unaffected, but in NH3 a small deviation of a different nature 
from the Blanc law curve was observed. The negative ion 
had its mobility abruptly lowered for mere traces of CI2 in the 
Hs, while the positive ion was unaffected. The interpretation 
is simple. NH3 adds to the positive ion, replacing some bulkier 
molecule attached to the charged molecule and thus decreasing 
the radius and increasing the mean free path of the ion as usually 
observed in the none-too-pure H2. In the case of ether, the very 
bulky ether molecule was selectively picked up by the ions in 
preference to the less bulky natural impurity present, increasing 
the size of the ions and reducing their free path. While both 
CH3NH2 and CH3CH2CH2NH2 add to the positive ion in H2, 
CH3NH2 unlike NH3 leaves the ion mobility unchanged, indicat¬ 
ing that the size of the CH3NH2 addition product is the same 
as the impurity on the normal ion in the H2. CH3CH2CH2NH2, 
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on the other hand, adds and sharply lowers the positive mobility 
because it forms a much builder complex. Analogous results 
were obtained by Tyndall and Grindley on the negative ions 
with the alcohols. Even then the change in mobility produced 
by very bulky molecules is not a very profound change, although 
the size of the ion may be very much increased. This again 
bears out the evidence from the experiments of Powell and Brata 
in the inert gases that the solid elastic radius plays a minor rble 
in determining the value of the mobility. 

On the other hand, in very polar gases, such as NH 3 and HCl, 
Loeb observed that there was on the less affected ion (negative 
in NHs, positive in HCl) a departure from the Blanc law of a 
different sort. It was a gradual departure towards a lowered 
mobility in the intermediate ranges of composition becoming 
negligible again at high concentrations of either constituent. 
J Debye interpreted this phenomenon as being due to the effect 
' of the field of the ion in changing the composition of the gas in 
its immediate neighborhood, due to dielectric attraction. Thus 
the ion like the proverbial "Flying Dutchman" always travels 
in a mist of the more active molecules. In a sense this is a 
cluster, but at best it is only a statistical one and one which is 
exceedingly labile, constantly changing and easily destroyed. 
The quantitative value of this effect can only be roughly included 
in the Blanc law. Condon proved that such an effect must 
occur and, by the reasoning outlined, laid the foundation for 
the rough investigation of this effect. It is, in fact, analogous 
to the change in density due to forces which give the temperature 
variation in Van der Waals' a (see page 146). Condon calculated 
the change in concentration of HCl gas m an HCl-air mixture 
as a function of the distance from the ion due to the dielectric 
attraction of the ion for the HCl molecule. 

In Chap. VIII it was showm that in the earth’s gravitational 
potential field the number of molecules per cm’ varied with 
the altitude above the sutfaoe aecnardlng to the relatten w = 

noc . There is, however, nothing in the derivation of this 

law to prevent its being applied to the case of any attracting 
force field as long as the conditions governing the application 
are fulfilled, and the law actually follows directly as a coifsequence 
of equipartition as indicated on page 95. One can, for sim¬ 
plicity, divide and Ra by Na, the Avogadro number, thus 
giving m, the molecular mass, and k, the Boltzmann constant. 
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Then the gravitational potential mgh is equivalent to the poten¬ 
tial, energy U of the ion in the field of force. Thus in a more 

_ u 

general form, one can write n = rioe where no is the number 
at some chosen reference plane and U is the potential-energy 
difference between that plane and the plane n where the count 
n is being taken. Now the ion is surrounded by a field of force 
and hence at each point in the field a molecule of moment jn, 
yielding a gas of dielectric constant D, has a potential energy 
given by 

TT —(D — l)e^ _ fie 
SttNoV* 2r^’ 


Thus in the potential field of an ion there must be a distribution 
of molecules according to the law 

■ (0-l)e» 
n = noe 8irJVor*fcr_ 


Here r is the distance from the center of the ion and, as the 
exponential term is unity for r infinite, n == no is the number 
of molecules at infinity, i.e., where the force field ceases to 
attract the molecules appreciably, n is the number at any 
distance r less than infinity. Actually for practical purposes 
at r = 10"® cm, with the dielectric forces usually found, n = no, 
while, at 10"® cm, n > > no. It is seen that the density of ions 
due to the force field will fall off very rapidly as r increases. Now 
consider a gas composed of a mixture of molecules of types a 
and b having widely different dielectric constants Da and Db. 
One can at once write that the distribution of the concentrations 
of molecules a and b, Na and Nb, at a distance r from the ion will 
be given by the relations 

Na = A„oe 

Nb = iVooc 

where Nao and Nbo are the numbers of molecules a and b per unit 
volume originally in the mixture and infinitely far removed 
from the ions. Thus at a distance r the relative number of 
molecules of types a and b will be given as 


Na 

Nb 


ili? SKNer'kT 

Nbo 

JJ (D^ — Dh)e^ 
SjrJVw'/tr 

Nbo" 
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It is thus seen that, if is greater than Dt,, NJNb will be greater 
than Nco/Nm, the original ratio of concentrations in the mixture, 
by a factor which variw as t.e., which varies with the 

difrerence in dielectric constants and the fourth power of the 
distance. The difference in — Ds can be considerable, and 
this factor can also vary over an appreciable range so that there 
is a real difference in concentration of the two species about the 
ion for different combinations of gases. An idea of the effect 
of the Condon relation can be gained by substituting the values 
for Da and Dh for HCl and air into the equation, assuming T as 
273“ abs. and A^o “ 2.7 X lO**. The relation then yields 

^ 2 83X10~” 

= /.oc 


Nt " 


iV,o 


Values of for various values of r are given in the table 

below. 


rm Cm 


X 10» 

U 

1 14 

lOm 

4 0 

£45 

5 74 

. 13.S 

6 9 

3 4 

8 0 

2.34 

9 2 

1.48 

U 4 

1 17 

13 8 

V OS 

114 0 

1 000016 

1140 0 

1 oooooooo 


The effect on the Blanc law is somewhat UifRcult to establish as 
w ill be seen. In Blanc’s law the mobility 

i. _ __ 

where a and 6 correspond to the gases a and b above. For a 
gas where the relative concentration is unaffected by the forces, 
fa is the same as /.o. If, however, the concentration effect is 
present, /«in the equation cannot be set equal to /„o but is really 

/"? = ^ =/aoc where the bar represents an 

average value and 

^ _ (D. - 

“ SrNekT ‘ 
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Now it is difficult to fix the average value, for the average value 
strictly would be represented by 



a being the sum of the radii of ion and molecule. Actually for 
very large distances from the ion the concentration change is 
not important as regards the mobility. In fact the concentra¬ 
tion will act on the mobility only through its effect on the free 
path. Hence it is possible in a rough calculation to restrict 
the concentration change to an average value lying between the 
diameter tr and L the free path. Accordingly the proper pro¬ 
cedure for an approximate study would be to replace the 
in Blanc's law by 

G 


f^/dr 



An evaluation of this quantity for an HCl and air mixture 
was kindly carried out by R. N. Varney and 3delds the value of 
fa between the values c = 4.00 X 10"* cm and L — 6.86 X 
10"* cm, as far = 10.17/„o. The resultant effect on B/ = 1/k/ will 
be to cause B/, instead of following a linear course from /„ = 0 
to /a = 1, to follow a linear course with a slope increased by 
the factor/of//ao from/of = Oto/or = 1, after which R is constant. 
The actual curves for Bf show this character, the ratio fartfao, 
however, being small and the transition at fa? = 1 more gradual 
than the rough theory requires, as might be expected. 

The problem of an accurate theory of ionic mobility using 
the inverse fifth power law of attractive force, assuming solid 
elastic impacts, was attacked from a classical kinetic-theory 
point of view first by Langevin*^ in 1905. Instead of the simple 
mean-free-path concept in his approach to the problem, Lange- 
vin used the more general method of approach initiated by 
Maxwell and later developed by Boltzmann for the study of 
transfer problems. By this means the expression for the coeffi¬ 
cient of diffusion of the ions was developed and applied to the 
study of mobilities. The method is well beyond the scope of 
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this text and will not be given. Under the inverse fifth power 
law of attraction the orbits of the ion and the molecule must 
be computed. The effects of these orbits on the energy arvd 
momentum exchange must be accounted for and evaluated. 
Since in some cases the orbits lead to deflection w’ithout impact, 
and in others the orbits lead to impacts between the assumed 
elastic spherical ions and molecules, the considerations are quite 
complex. A solution of the problem IccI Langevin to an equation 
for the mobility of the form 

, 3 1 /aTTw 

where V is a function of a constant n gi\ cn by ft’ = ’ 

ff being the sum of the radii of ion and molecule and p the gaseous 
pressure. The relation between and l/a is shown in 



Fig. 73. It is seen to have a maximum at 1/n about 0.5. The 
curve, w'cre no attractive forces present, would follow an asymp¬ 
totic curve, coincident with the one plotted, from l/n = 12 to 
1 /m = 3, which thereafter increases rapidly to a point guTing 
= 0.9 at l/fi of about 0.8. The equation expressed in 
Loeb’a notation is 

0.405. 

I „ _3_ \ m 

- l),M, 
po 

For the case of 1/fi »= 0, as stated before, the quantity in 
Langevin’s form becomes 0.505 and in the equation above, 
0.235 (see page 565). 

In 1926 Hass6^® made a critical study of Langevin's equation. 
In this study he recalculated the integrals dealing with the 
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different types of orbits given by Langevin. He expresses 
Langevin’s theory as 


k = 


Vp{D - 1) 


4 


'm + M 
m 


where A is again a function of a quantity X defined by = 
The function as recalculated by Hasse is best 

{D — 1)6'' 

given in the form of a table from 1/p = 0 to 1/p = 4, 


X 

A 

Ax 

X 

A 

AX 

0.0 

0.5105 

0.0000 

2.1 

0.3370 

0.7077 

0.1 

0.5488 

0.0549 

2.2 

0.3236 

0.7119 

0.2 

0.5648 

0.1130 

2.3 

0.3111 

0.7155 

0.3 

0.5756 

0.1727 

2.4 

0.2994 

0.7186 

0.4 

0.5836 

0.2334 

2.5 

0.2886 

0.7215 

O.S 

0.5886 

0.2943 

2.6 

0.2784 

0.7238 

0.6 

0.5904 

0.3542 

2.7 

0.2689 

0.7260 

0.7 

0.5878 

0.4115 

2.8 

0.2599 

0.7277 

0.8 

0.5796 

0.4637 

2.9 

0.2515 

0.7293 

0.9 

0.5662 

0.5096 

3.0 

0.2436 

0.7308 

1.0 

0.5483 

0.5483 

3.1 

0.2362 

0.7322 

1.1 

0.5277 

0.5805 

3.2 

0.2292 

0.7334 

1.2 

0.5057 

0.6068 

3.3 

0.2226 

0.7346 

1.3 

0.4834 

0.6284 

3.4 

0.2163 

0.7354 

1.4 

0.4614 

0.6460 

3.5 

0.2104 

0.7364 

1.5 

0.4402 

0.6603 

3.6 

0.2048 

0.7373 

1.6 

0.4201 

0.6722 

3.7 

0.1994 

0.7378 

1.7 

0.4011 

0.6819 

3.8 

0.1944 

0.7387 

1.8 

0.3834 

0.6901 

3.9 

0.1895 

0.7391 

1.9 

0.3668 

0.6969 

4.0 

0.1849 

0.7396 

2.0 

0.3514 

0.7028 





The values lie close to Langevin's and at X = 0, A = 0.5105. 
In Hass^’s discussion of the use of the equation for computing 
mobilities it is clear that p, D, and M can all be accurately 
evaluated. On the other hand, the value of m is uncertain 
except in the case of alkali ions in inert gases before complex 
ion formation can take place. The real difficulty lies in the 
value of a, the sum of the radii of the ion, s and the molecule, iS 
required to evaluate X. In general, while S could be taken from 
the kinetic theory for the molecules, s is not known unless the ion 
is monomolecular when its value could be guessed from atomic- 
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structure data. If the ion is a complex, the value of « would 
merely be a conjecture. 

In addition the problem is complicated by the fact that these 
radii are determined by the attractive and repulsive force 
fields of the atom and the ion. If it could be assumed that the 
charge on the ion did not alter the allractive or Von der TVaals 
forces, then the attractive mverse-fifth-po\ser dielectric force 
would have to add to the attracth'c Von der Waals force and 
the repulsive force between molecule and ion would have to be 
taken into account. Actually, to the author it is unthinkable 
that m'thc intense inverse-fifth-power-law field, due to the 
charge on the ion, the Van der Waals allractii'e force between 
the uncharged carrier and molecule should not be completely 
altered. It is also probable that the Tepulsrve force between 
ion and molecule would be altered but probably not in the same 
measure as is the attractive force. In general, however, the 
Van der Waals attractive forces arc negligible compared with 
the dielectric forces and can easily be ignored. The repulsive 
forces, while changed, vary so rapidly with distance that these 
can be considered relatively the same. Actually in the first 
study of Hassii the law ns deduced did not allow for the forces 
directly but only called for a radius defined by such forces. 
Hassd then assumed that the dielectric forces acted independently 
and took the radius <r for ion and molecule from the values for 
uncharged molecules from Jeans' evaluation of 5 from the 
coefficient of viscosity, or computed an S from observations 
on the Van der Waals forces inferred from viscosity. In 
this case o- gives the diameter for neutral molecules, taking 
into account attractive and repulsive forces. The values 
obtained by Hass6, assuming monomoleculor ions, were somewhat 
high compared to the observed values. Computations of the 
mobility for a monomolecular layer cluster about a charged 
positive molecule as the positive ion and a similar cluster about 
an electron as the ne^tive ion gave a fair agreement between 
observed mobilities for positive and negative ions and Hassd’s 
theory. Actually the type of negative cluster assumed by Hassd 
cannot form, as the electron would first be incorporated into 
a molecule and would thus form a cluster similar to a positive 
ion. It is of interest to see how little the mobility values are 
altered by large changes in m and «r on this theory. Actually 
the above agreement on the cluster theory is accidental, as has 
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since been shown. The so-called normal values of the mobilities 
observed for ions in relatively pure gases at ages of more than 
10“^ sec. used for comparison above, while important constants 
for the calculations of currents, are absolutely meaningless in 
terms of any ion theory. No matter what the originally charged 
molecule of an ion in a gas, such as those used above, is, there 
is no telling what the charged molecule is at the time of measure¬ 
ment, in view of the ready changes of charge observed by Kall¬ 
mann and Rosen.®^ In addition, the large cluster composed of 
molecules of the gas present does not form and, as the mixture 
work shows, will never form, if there are present even chemically 
undetectable traces of some more active gas. Hence ordinary 
ions, having made some 10® impacts at the time of measurement, 
are unknown quantities. In the case of Loeb's^ experiments 
using alkali ions in short time intervals, e.g., 10"® sec., and espe¬ 
cially in the later experiments of Tyndall and Powell,^® and Powell 
and Brata,’® using the same conditions with their exceptionally 
fine measuring device, the values of the mobilities observed have 
theoretical significance for the first time. In these measurements 
the agreements between theory and experiment are exceedingly 
good and in fact perhaps better than might be expected. 

In a later article Hass6 and Cook®® use the methods of their 
very pretty analysis of the coefficient of viscosity, assuming mole¬ 
cules which attract according to an inverse fifth power law and 
repel according to an inverse ninth power law, for the calculation 
of ionic mobilities of monomolecular ions. The forces assumed 
are the attractive forces between molecules of the form iir~^ and 
repulsive forces of the form Xr"® already discussed in Sec. 64. 
The calculation was based on theoretical considerations prior to 
the advent of the new quantum mechanics. This viewpoint is 
characterized by two assumptions: the first is the existence of the 
classical electrical attractive force between the ion and molecule 
of the form 


27riVr® ^ ’ 

and the second is that this electrical attractive force and the 
Van der Waals attractive force tir~^ have their constants merely 
add, while both the }x.r~^ and Xr"® forces remain unaltered. While 
perhaps the addition of the constants fx and q is to be questioned, 
and the use of a law of the form r"® instead of the more nearly 
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correct e~'‘' law of the quantum mechanics might be questioned, 
the results deserve being given as probably the best results 
to be obtained on classical theory. With the complexity of the 
wave-mechanical solution and the small hope of its speedy 
application, they will doubtless represent the best results to be 
had for some time. The course of the calculation follows closely 
the outline in their article on viscosity and is beyond the scope 
of this text. The equation resulting is given by 


k 


3 e 
16 




« (i + t) 
Noi(8H\')y< 


uhich for a monomolecular ion, where M = m, gives 


, 3 ^ 2 \» 1 (l-f-,) 

* = (2RT\)y* Nolis) ■ 

In this expression V = X is the coefficient of the repul¬ 
sive law of force, where a\ is the coefficient of the 

U\* 


combined Van der Waals and electrical attractive forces (e.j?., as 
assumed by Hass4 and Cook m — (i q), and 1 -h € is a correc- 


s 

/(*) 

s 

m 

0.05 ' 

2 25S4 

1 1 ’ 

0 2866 

0 10 

1.5619 

1 2 

0 2848 

0 15 

1 2496 

1 3 ; 

0 2839 

0 20 

1 0431 

1 4 

0 2836 

0 25 

0.8634 

1 5 

0 2836 

0.30 

0 7129 

1 6 

0 2833 

0.35 

0 5971 

1 7 

0 2842 

0 40 

0 5121 

1 S 

0 2846 

0.45 

1 0 4508 

1 9 

0 2852 

0 50 

0 4067 

2 0 

0 2857 

0 5S 

0 3747 

2 2 

0 2867 

0.60 

0.3515 

2 4 

0 2878 

0 65 

0 3343 

2 6 

0 2888 

0.70 

0 3216 

2 8 

0 2897 

0.75 

0.3121 

3 0 

0 2905 

Q.8Q 

0.3049 

3 2 

0.2913 

0.85 

0.2995 

3 4 

1 0 2920 

0.90 

0.2953 

3 6 

0.2827 

0 95 

0 2922 

3 8 

0 2933 

1 OQ 

Q 2S9S 

4 0 

, 0 293S 
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tion factor w'hich for elastic spheres, according to Chapman, lies 
between 1 and 1.015. The quantity I{s) is an integral which is 
given for various values of s in the table on page 580. 

For the calculation of h in H2, X = 0.106 X 10“^^ and the ij. due 
to molecular attractions is pi — 0.35 X 10“^®. The q due to the 
dielectric attraction is given by g = 3.54 X 10“^®, and the 
Pi above is taken as pi = p + q. This gives s = 0.235 and 
I{s) = 0.897. The mobility computed at 15°C. and 760 mm 
is 18.3 cm/sec. 

The various values calculated on this theory and on other 
theories are given below. 


Mobility of Monomolecular Ions 


Gas 



Centers ' 

of force 

Observed 

Air. j 

3.41 

3.13 

1 

3.35 (“) 

[2 68 <“> 

2.78 

Argon. 

2.95 

2.68 

3.13 

Helium. 

26.3 

24.9 

29.9 '*’> 

21.4 

Nitrogen.j 

3.44 

3.17 

f3.47 <“> 

14.05 

3.04('> 

Hydrogen. 

19.0 

18.2 

18.3 and 

13.3 


(•*) Data obtained from viscosity. 

(^) Data obtained from equation of state. 

Value is that of Powell and Brata, Loeb found 3.76 and 17.5 for Na'*^ ions in Ns 
and H- respectively. 

In the first column are given values for the Langevin theory, 
using the values of the radii from viscosity. In column 2 a 
model due to Sutherland is used in which a basic radius Sg is 
assumed due to tho repulsive force. The Van der Waals attrac¬ 
tive force is then added to the electrical attractive force, and 
the mobility is deduced on the Langevin theory with a different 
value of the attractive force constant. The third column gives 
the calculation, assuming centers of force as above. There are 
also included the observed values of Tyndall and Powell for 
combinations that are nearest to the true conditions; they are 
He+ in He, K+ in Ar, Li"*" in Hz. The agreement is fairly close 
in all cases. It is seen that the values found are very little 
changed on the various theories. . This indicates that with the 
inadequate data at hand, both as to real values of the mobilities 
and as to the constants, refinements in the theory have relatively 
little new to offer for the present. 
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In conclusion, Powell and Brala's’’ table of values of the 
mobilities of ions of a known nature in pure gases taken in such 
short time intervals that they have not attached is given below. 


Observed Mobiuties op Mokomolecular Ion's 



1 .* 

Na+ 

K. 

Kb* 

Cs* 

He 

25 3 

23 2 

22 4 

21 0 

19 0 

Ne 

14 35 

9 00 

fi 00 

7 18 

6.58 

Ar 

4 99 

3.22 

2 78 

2 39 

2 24 

Kr 

4 03 

2 34 

1 98 

1.12 

1 44 

Xe 



1 50 

1 12 

0.99 

H. 

13 3 

13 C 

13 5 

13 4 

13 4 

Ni 

4 21 

3 04 

2 70 

2 39 

2 25 


As stated before, m the more polarizable inert gases the mobilities 
can be computed by Laogevin’s approximate formula, which 
incidentally is very close in the values it yields to the equations 
of Hass4. The comparison of theory and experiment is in this 
case exceedingly close as shown by Poivell and Brata in the table 
below. 



Li* 

Na* 

1 

lib* 1 

I C** 

Cu 1 

El- ' 


E*. 1 ' 

E»- 

1 

E*- 


1 E*- ‘ 


1 


Theory 

pen* [Theory, 

peri- 1 

Theory 


Theory 

■ peri- 

Theory 

1 

mm 


meM [ 

reeot 1 

1 

ment 


ment . 


Kr 

4 03 

4 03 

2 34 1 7 43 

1 08 

1 98 

1 SI 

1.58 

1 44 

1.47 

Xe . . 


3 22 

1 80 

[ —' - 

1 80 

t SO 

I 12 

1 

1 19 

0 99 , 

1.01 


Actually it is not certain that these values of Tyndall and Powell 
and Powell and Brata are correct. Locb” obser\’ed values in Ns 
and Hj which ivere somewhat above the values observed by 
Tyndall and Powell, giving fc = 17.5 for Na"*" in and fc = 3.75 
for Na"*" in N 2 . While Powell and Brata’s gases were probably 
purer than Loeb's, and his method was open to a source of 
uncertainty in the correction for gas density, it is seen that his 
values arc also fairly close to the computed values on the theory. 
It seems, however, as if the values of Tyndall and Powell are more 
likely to be correct, in which case there is a discrepancy with 
theory yet to be accounted for. 

On the whole, howei-er, the agreement observed seems far 
better than might be expected with the present lack of knowledge. 
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The fact is that it is rather much to expect the D observed for 
gases in bulk in weak fields to be unchanged when the strongly 
divergent fields of the* order of 10® volts/cm in the immediate 
neighborhood of an ion are encountered. The ordinary law of 
dielectric displacement obviously cannot hold where the distort¬ 
ing forces of the ionic field at points approach those sufficient 
to cause a change of- charge between ion and molecule. That 
the equations using the value of D from low field measurements 
is as successful as it appears to be must be ascribed to the obser¬ 
vation by Tyndall and Powell that, in general, most of the 
encounters of ions causing loss of momentum in the field are 
the force-field encounters which do not involve the close approach 
of the elastic impacts. 

That the law is further not justified in close approach of ion 
and molecule follows from the observed difference in mobility 
of positive and negative ions. The D — 1 terms do not dis¬ 
tinguish between positive and negative ions, and thus the forces 
cannot depend on the sign of the charge on the ion. Yet experi¬ 
ment shows that the mobilities for differently charged ions in 
different gases vary very decidedly.^^ This difference was 
ascribed to the formation of specific complex ions with molecules 
of the gases present and these are quite charge-sensitive. Such 
action cannot thus be ascribed to the ordinary dielectric attraction, 
and the clustering observed is not a clustering due to the dielectric 
forces. It is a complex ion formation of specific electrochemical 
cliaracter in which certain chemical groups are oriented by the 
charge in such a way that a type of chemical binding takes place. 
Such complex ion formation thus is quite able to explain the 
difference in mobility of the negative and positive ions and to 
indicate that a more accurate knowledge of the mobilities of 
the ions requiies a more precise knowledge of the laws of force 
acting between ions and different types of molecules at close 
approach. With this indication of the limitation of the ion 
theory, one may leave the subject of the ionic mobilities. 

107. The Coefficient of Recombination of Ions.—When the 
first edition of this text was written, the problem of the recom¬ 
bination of ions was in a most unsatisfactory state, due to lack 
of adequately controlled quantitative information, much of 
which has recently come to hand through the application of the 
improved technique now available as a result of the development 
of X-ray sources. In what follows, therefore, much of the earlier 
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work will be omitted and only the more recent results and 
conclusions given. 

It was early observed that the ionization produced by X-rays 
in a gas gradually disappeared with time. This was at once 
ascribed to two effects: the one, diffusion of the ions to the 
conducting walls of the vessel, and the other to a recombination 
of the ions of opposite sign due to their mutually attractive 
forces. The phenomena of loss by diffusion are phenomena 
requiring a relatively large ratio of wall surface to gas volume 
for their study. In the case of recombination, the phenomenon 
is a volume effect and diffusion must be reduced to a minimum. 
Since the ions of opposite sign are m general created in a gas 
space in equal numbers, and since the loss of ions dn in a time dl 
depends on the encounter of the ions of opposite signs, one 
can, calling n+ the number of positive ions in unit volume 
and the number of negative ions m unit volume, write that 
n+ •* n_ = n and that dn = —an+n_<K •* —an*df. Here the 
negative sign indicates that n decreases as t increases, and a 
is a constant of proportionality called the coefficient of recom¬ 
bination, a characteristic of the ions and the recombination 
mechanism. This equation implies another factor in assigning 
values to n+ and n., to wit, the concentrations of the ions. It 
implies that ions are distributed at random in the volumes 
and that the volumes are large enough so that in general the 
average concentrations are represented by n+ and n_ An 
arrangement of ions in space so that positive and negative ions 
are grouped in pairs** would not be in accord with the above 
law, for this would give ffetitious values to n+ and n_ which 
vary with time due to diffusion, irrespective of recombination. 
With this precaution in deffniog n+ and n_, one may integrate 
the expression and evaluate n as a function of t. Integration 
between the limits n = no at / = 0, and n » n at f *= / gives the 
equation 

i-l-al,and..=Af2Ul5\ 

n no <no\ n / 

If the quantity a should for any reason fail to be a constant in 
time, the equation would not properly serve to define a as It 
would give the average value of a from 0 to t. If a is not con¬ 
stant, the quantity a, must be determined. Assume tv, to be 
the concentration at i = rt and n, to be the concentration at 
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t = 72 , at will then correspond to an average time t — — 

the interval t\ — being made as short as experimentally 
possible, at is then found experimentally from 


- 1 - n, \ 

(ts — Tl) \ n-r / 


It is only in recent years that a system of measurement has been 
devised which gives controlled intensities of ionization sufficient 
to give good values of at. 

All earlier measurements had indicated that a was apparently 
constant with time. What changes in a with i had been observed 
were ascribed to a loss of ions by diffusion. The values of a 
obtained were, strangely, nearly the same for all gases despite 
the fact that the mobility of the ions in these gases differed 
widely. Tw'o observers, Rumelin“ and Plimpton,®^ did observe 
that a was high for values of t which w'ere short. Rtimelin 
ascribed this to the effect of electron recombination with ions 
in the shorter time intervals t when the electrons were free. 
This, as is today known, is incorrect, for electrons have a very 
small value of a and in fact attach' to neutral molecules more 
readily than to positive ions. Plimpton’s explanation was 
essentially correct and is in line with the more recent understand¬ 
ing of the problem. The whole question of the understanding 
of a and the interpretation of the results for a long time hinged 
on a fundamental point in the theory. Langevin'*® in 1903 
developed the generally accepted theory of recombination. 
Strange to say, this theory had a very subtle error inherent in 
it. This error was unrecognized for nearly 25 years, although 
countless physicists including the author had studied, used and 
accepted the theory. It was not until a rival theory, based 
on apparently very different assumptions due to J. J. Thomson,'*^ 
raised an issue, that Langevin’s theory was questioned. The 
experimental justification of the Thomson theory in 1929'** so 
forced further study that it brought out the cause of the error 
in the assumptions of Langevin. 

Langevin assumed that the positive and negative ions actively 
attracted each other according to the inverse square law, f — 
€-/Dr^, for all distances of separation r in the gas. Under 
these conditions the ions should continuously and gradually 
drift together, the rate of drift increasing as r decreased. On 
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this basis Langevin deduced a theory assuming that one ion, 
e.g., the positiv’e ion, was fixed and the opposite ion moved 
towards it with the relative velocity of both ions under the 
electrical field of the fixed ion acting on the mobile ion. That 
is, he assumed the negative ion to move towards the fixed 
positive ion with the velocity (k+ -f- where X was the 

field strength (e/r*) at a distance r from the positive ion, and 
k+ and k- were the positive and negative ion mobilities. The 
resulting analysis gave for a the relation 

a = 4ir(Ar+ -f- k-)e, 

where e is the charge on the electron. This value was, however, 
too large, and Langevin* added a correction factor 0 < « < 1 
which took into account the failure of two ions, which had 
attracted each other, to recombine. He was then able to 


evaluate « directly from bis measurements on recombination, e 
being a function of pressure and temperature. He could, 
however, find no satisfactory theoretical e.>:pre8SJon for t. 

Actually the reasoning above cannot be applied to ions in a 
gas under ordinary conditions. The error lay in assuming one 
ion fixed and the other in relative motion. Such an assumption 
win hold for a system of two isolated bodies immersed in a 
homogeneous viscous medium. Actually tbe air is not a medium 
of this type when regarded from the viewpoint of the ion, /or 
ihe ions are of the same dimensions as molecules and the tons are 
being buffeted here and there in a perfectly random fashion by 
molecular impacts. Hence two ions in a gas are not an isolated 
system but are part of a medium which makes it impossible 
to consider one ion fixed and the other ion moving relative to 
it. In fact, at ordinary distances of separation from 10"* 
to 10“® cm apart at N.T.P., the ions are moved about at random 
by molecular impacts and will not have their motions seriously 
altered by the attractive forces between them, as the kinetic 


energy kT is >^e^fr at these distances. This situation was 
intuitively recotnized by J. J, Thomson” when in 1924 he 
formulated his iheory of recombination, although he did not 
point out that tna conditions which he postulated made the 
Langevin .theory untepable. Thomson assumed that in general 
at lai^ge distances between ions, due to the fact that the kinetic 

• A full discussion of this apifars in the first edition of "Kinetic Theory,” 
p 481 ff. \ 
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energy of molecular impacts on the ions was greater than the 
potential energy of the one ion in the field of its opposite, the 
random heat motions would determine the motion of the ions 
such that the ions would undergo a random diffusion, which in 
general must take them apart. Thomson, however, pointed 
out that at small distances r, such that e^/r > ^kT, the forces 
of attraction of the ions would become so great that the ions 
would be drawn together and recombine. He thus was able to 
calculate the rate (as a result of random heat motions) at which 
ions would diffuse into spheres about oppositely charged ions 
where active attraction occurred. This rate gave too large a 
value for a, and Thomson had then to compute a correction 
factor to take account of the chance that tw-o ions, once they 
were close enough to actively attract each other, would succeed 
in effecting the transfer of the electron from one to the other. 
It is probable that this phase of the problem is one ultimately 
to be solved by wave mechanics, but for the present the classical 
theory of Thomson must suffice as no attempt has been made 
on the basis of wave mechanics. 

That the Thomson equation is essentially correct in its view¬ 
point follows directly from the experimental results of Rumelin,®“ 
Plimpton,®^ and especially of Marshall."*! It was proved by 
Plimpton and Marshall that the initially high fictitious values 
of at observed were due to an initial non-random distribution 
of the ions produced in ionization, and that, as time -went on, 
at decreased as the distribution became more nearly random. 
This definitely indicates a diffusion of the ions initially generated 
in pairs to the random condition which can occur only if the 
ions separate. Marshall also showed that the fictitious value 
of at which varied with time in this region was dependent on 
concentration, an effect only to be expected on the viewpoint 
that the ions generated in pairs, in general, diffuse apart. The 
absence of the fictitious high values for a at short time intervals 
m H 2 , where, owing to electron diffusion before attachment, the 
random condition is reached long before measurement, again 
confirmed this interpretation. The independence of a and the 
Mobility of the ions also speak strongly against Langevin’s 
theory, while it is in favor of Thomson’s theory which stresses the 
Mass of the ions in the recombination process rather than their 
Mobility. Finally the aging effect in such a heterogeneous gas as 
air, where the average mobility changes only 10 per cent in an 
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interval from O.OI to 1 sec. in time, while a changes in the same 
time by a factor of 3 as shown by Luhr, indicates that mass, 
i.e., velocity of thermal agitation and not mobility fc as predicted 
by the Langevin theory, determines a. 

The discussion of the difficulty in the classical theory just 
indicated is open to mathematical demonstration in an approxi¬ 
mate form though a study of the Brownian motion of two 
particles w'hich attract each other according to the inverse 
square law of force as do two ions.** The problem is handled for 
the three-dimensional case and is quite similar to the treatment 
of the same problem in the one-dimensional case given in Sec. 88 
with the exception of the added forces. The solution of the 
problem in this approximate form is due to Prof. Arnold Som- 
meifeld, who kindly assisted Loeb in the analysis of the problem 
when Marshall’s results indicated a difficulty in Langevin’s 
theory. Consider two particles 1 and 2 in a three-dimensional 
coordinate system subjected to unbalanced forces X\. and Xt 
because of unequal bombardment by the gas molecules. 

Let ui - vector velocity of particle 1 u>i. 

Ui =» vector velocity of particle 2 wt. 

Wi = position vector of particle 1. 
ws « position vector of particle 2. 

B * the coefficient of viscous drag in the medium. 

»• unbalanced force on particle 1. 

Xs = unbalanced force on particle 2. 
e — charge on ion. 
r = scalar distance between ions. 

(1) mu, = -Bu, + X, + 

(2) mui = -Bu,+ X,+ 

Multiply (1) by uii and (2) by w*. Then, since 

it follows that 

” + «.’)]= + 10 !*) 

e* 

+ X\Wi -f- XnPi + (u>i — 
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Now 

[(W 2 - Wi)wi + {wi — 102 ) 102 ] = [(t 02 - I 0 i)(i 0 i - 102 )] = ~r-. 

Taking the displacements for times which are sufficiently large, 
the positive and negative values of XiWi and X 2 W 2 must cancel 
out, and one can drop these two terms. Also m{ui- + 112 '*) is, 
on the average, A{^^kT) where k is the Boltzma nn constant and 
T is the absolute temperature. Hence 

(3) ' + W 2 U 2 ) = 


It is now necessary to find the time average of the integral of 
this equation over periods of time r such that r does not vary 
by too large an amount; i.e., it is required to know the velocity 
of diffusion for a given value of r. This is found as follows: 


(4) '^jd(wiUi + W 2 U 2 ) = d{wi^ + W2^) + 



The integral Jd(iniMi + W 2 U 2 ) vanishes for finite values of t 
of the orders to be used in discussion, inasmuch as it is responsible 
for the transient term which in 10“® sec. for Brownian particles 
ceases to exert any influence. Also let 


Then 


Ai = — wo^ and A 2 = W 2 ^ — Wo^. 


Ai + A 2 = + W 2 ^ — 2iVo^, and d(Ai + A 2 ) = d(wi^ + 11 ^ 2 ^). 

It is also required to know r as a/(0. Since, in general, this 
is a diffusion phenomenon, r may be expressed to a first approxi¬ 
mation by the expression r = To + as/t, where o is a constant. 
Performing the integration indicated and expressing the resultant 
logarithmic solution in terms of the first two members of its 
expansion in series, it is found, to a rough approximation, that 

f - = + 1 . 

Jo ro -I- a\/l' ^0 

This leads to the result that 

|(Ai -b A 2 ) = 6kT - 
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whence 



Now B for an ion can be found from the relation that the velocity 
u = KX, where K is the mobility, and the force on the ion 
j ^ Xe ~ Bu when it moves in a field with a steady drift 
velocity. WTience B *= e/K and 

As N^k = R, as RT ~ PV, and as NacIV is A^e, the Faraday 
constant per cm*, one can write that KkTie ~ NxkKT/N = 
KP/Ne. But it was found in Sec. 103 that K/D Ne/P so 
that KP/Ne - D, the coefficient of diffusion of the particle m 
the gas. 

Hence it follows that 

Thus, in general, after a time t when the ions are ro cm apart, 
the sum of the average squared displacements of the two Ions 
in a time r is given by the expression At + At, and this is equal 
to the diffusion of uncharged particles 2 (61>r) in a time r except 
for a modifying or reducing factor given by the parentheses 
above. On the average A, + Aj = 2A, twice the average 
squared displacement of a single ion, and for the single ion it 
follows that there will be a random displacement given by 

A=6Z)t^i - 

Ignoring the parentheses, this is the well-known di^usion equa¬ 
tion for a single particle in a time t. The effect of the parentheses 
is to reduce this diffusion in the measure that e*/6rofcr is impor¬ 
tant. While the equation is the result of an approximation 
and is not very accurate, so that the value of the constant is 
not accurate, the indication is quite clear. Since ^kT is the 
average kinetic energy of the molecules and ions, it is seen that 
the modifying term is merely the ratio of the potential energy 
of the two ions at a distance ro to 4 times the kinetic energy of 
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motion. K the two energies are comparable, the ratio approaches 
significant values and the diffusion is markedly retarded. When 
the ratio reaches unity, the equation becomes meaningless as 
the neglect of higher terms in the approximation cannot be 
ignored. It means physically that at this point the attractive 
forces overcome the random heat motions, and hence the ions 
come together. 

This same problem was attacked several years later inde¬ 
pendently by W. R. Harper,®® who proceeded to prove the 
diffusion to occur on the basis of a different type of reasoning. 
Both methods used are equally approximate and serve to prove 
that the conditions assumed by Thomson are correct. While on 
the Sommerfeld approximation the ions drift apart unless they 
approach to within Tq = d cm of each other, given by 

e® ^ e® 

^ &kT AKE’ 

Harper arrives at the criterion, good only when d is much larger 
than the mean free path, that d = e^/kT — e^l%KE, At 0°C. 
the values of d calculated from the criteria of Sommerfeld and 
Harper are, respectively, about 1 X 10“® cm. and 6.1 X lO"® cm. 
In any case it is seen that when the ions approach to within a criti¬ 
cal distance d of each other in which at the temperature existing 
the kinetic energy of agitation is of the same order of magnitude as 
the potential energy due to the charges on the ions, there will be, 
on the average, active diffusion of the two ions together, while 
beyond this, on the average, a retarded diffusion apart will occur. * 

Thomson''® considered the problem of recombination as follows. 
If two bodies attract each other according to an inverse square 
law of force and are left to themselves, three types of orbits 
about their common center of gravity are possible. If the 
kinetic energy of approach is greater than the potential energy, 
the orbit will be an hyperbola and the two bodies will separate. 
If the energies are equal, the orbits will be parabolic and the 

It is important to note that while this consideration applies specifically 
to the case of two ions analogous reasoning can be applied to two molecules 
attracting each other or in fact to a molecule in any force field. It explains 
why two attracting molecules do not coalesce unless the potential energy at 
contact is greater than the kinetic energy of the gas, and why in the earth’s 
gravitational field gas molecules form an atmosphere while large particles 
fall to earth. In these cases random motion will rule, and the particles 
will act like a gas until roughly the potential energies equal or exceed the 
kinetic energies. 
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bodies will just escape to infinity. If the potential energy is 
greater than the kinetic, the bo^es will describe ellipses, i.e., 
closed orbits. Now a closed orbit of this type, while offering 
no assurance that the electron of the negative ion will jump 
to the positive ion, would make such a recombination process 
more probable as it prolongs the period during which recombina¬ 
tion may take place. Thus J. J. Thomson sets as his criterion 
for the recombination of two ions that they shall describe closed 
orbits about their common center of gravity. If left to them¬ 
selves in space, the initial velocities of the ions would determine 
the orbits described. However, in the gas, one has the ions 
continually disturbed by thermal impacts of average value 
= ^^kT. Thus until the ions are within a distance 
d of each other, where d is evaluated by ^jd — ^kT, the 
\ kinetic energy will be greater than the potential energy. It is 
/ seen that the sphere of radius d here defined is about the distance 
between ions at which retarded random heat motion gives place to 
active attraction between ions. At 0*C. it is about 4.18 X 10"* 
cm, or somewhat less than a mean free path in radius. Starting 
at the surface of a sphere of radius d about an ion 1, an ion 2 
of opposite sign will on the averse have a kinetic energy such 
that if neither ion 1 not 2 has any energy losses while they are 
separated by less than d, they will just escape to infinity along 
parabolic orbits. In general, however, the ions approaching 
to within d wall have some residues of their previous energies 
produced by the field e*/r over the last free path before d is 
reached added to the energy of agitation. Hence of the 
ions of types 1 and 2, approaching within d cm of each other, 
only those will describe closed orbits about their common 
center of gravity (i.e., recombine) which can lose energy gained 
from the field through impacts with neutral molecules w’hile 
inside the sphere of radius d. This is a very crude criterion, 
but it defines the problem. It might be added that a single 
impact of one of the ions might not suffice, and a more adequate 
criterion would be that both the ions 1 and 2 should suffer an 
impact, or that one suffer two impacts. In any case it is clear 
that the problem of calculating the coefficient of recombination 
consists in calculating how many of the ions 1 and 2 drift into 
spheres of radius d from each other per second and then cal¬ 
culating the fraction of those that have either one ion or both 
ions colliding with neutral molecules within the sphere. Con- 
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sider an ion of type 1, e.g., a positive ion existing at a density 
of ni ions per cm^ in the gas and having a velocity of thermal 
agitation Ci. The negative ions will be characterized by nz 
and Cz. The relative velocity of the two ions will be given 
on the average by VCi^ + C-i^. In 1 sec. an ion of class 1 
vdll sweep out a volume Trd^\/Ci^ + cm in which any ions 
of class 2 encountered are liable to recombination. Hence the ni 
positive ions per cm^ will in dt encounter ird^nirizdt'^/C + Cz’ 
negative ions of class 2 in such a way as to give possible recom¬ 
binations. It next becomes essential to calculate the chance 
of recombination w due to the loss of energy of ion 1 or ion 2 



within d. Consider an ion of the type 1 of mean free path 
Li. In sweeping out a volume of the last type, it will encounter 
ions of the opposite type 2 of free path Lz traveling with the 
relative velocity along a path such as indicated in Fig. 74. 
This ion 2 has a path which strikes the sphere of radius d about 
ion 1 such that it makes an angle ^ with the normal to the 
surface of the sphere about ion 1. Such an ion as 2, provided 
the forces do not curve the path, will travel a length x inside the 
sphere given by a; = 2d cos V' as is easily seen. Actually in the 
intense fields within d the paths will be curved, and one can 
expect errors due to the assumption. The introduction of a 
curved path would, however, give refinements that would 
not be warranted on the basis of a theory as rough as this must 
be. The chance of an impact in a path of this length is given 

by the distribution of free paths as e Now an impact at 
an angle y}/ on the sphere about ion 1 is not equally probable 
ever the surface. In fact, it depends on the relative area of 
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a zone between ^ and if and tfae base of Ibe hemisphere. 
This zone is drawn on the surface of the sphere of radius d 
about the line parallel to the relative motion of the ion through 
the center of ion 1. The probability however does not depend 
on the area of the zone but on this area projected on the normal 
to the direction of motion. The relative area of the zone, 
therefore, is given by 

and the projection of this on the normal to the motion of ion 
2 is 2 sin ^ cos Hence the chance of ion 2 escaping a 

molecular collision in sphere d about ion 1 at an angle if is 2e 
sin if cos ifdif. The chance of escaping collision for all angles 
if is the integral between 0 and */2 of the chance of escape at 
This 13 given by 


(*• -*‘*eo«* 

2 I e sin cos i^di, 

Jo 


which can be easily integrated by remembering that d(cos if) = 
—sin vt# and calling cos if u. Thus the chance of cscapmg 
collision is 


2 ^ 

2d 


[ 


-(I ' 



and hence the chance of colliding and thus of recombining is 



Analogously the chance of an ion of type 1 encountering a 
collision with a neutral molecule within a distance d of an ion of 
type 2 will be given by 




The chance that both simultaneously suffer collisions mthin d is 
merely icjuii. Hence the number of recombinations dn i n a time 
di will be given at once by the product of vd^nimdly/CV + Cj* 
and the quantity (tci + ic* — WiWj). This follows since the 
chance of loss of energy of ion 1, u»i, counts all losses for ion 1 
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and Wi counts all losses for ion 2, whence the sum of wi + W 2 
counts the simultaneous losses WiWz twice, so that WiWz must be 

deducted. Hence _ 

dn = —ird^riinidt^/Ci- + Ct%wi + — W 1 W 2 ) 

but 

dn = —anin^dl by definition of a. 

Hence, 

a = ird^-\/Ci- + + Wi — W 1 W 2 ). 

It was stated that probably one impact of either ion 1 or ion 2 
with a molecule was not sufficient to cause recombination. The 
computation of Wi^ and for two impacts each has been 
carried out with a slight error by Richardson.'*^ However, 
since the curvature of the paths is neglected, such a calculation 
seems futile. An approximation to that sort of criterion which 
is at hand is the chance WiWz that both ions suffer one impact 
with molecules in the sphere d. In this case ax, would be given 

by _ 

cti = Trd~‘\/Ci^ 

and, if one assume Li = L 2 — L, which with the approximate 
nature of the theory suffices, one has 

»" - - g{i - + i)l ]’■ 

The quantities Wi + wz — W 1 W 2 , neglecting the W 1 W 2 in Thom¬ 
son’s equation for a and the W 1 W 2 = w- in a*, can be represented’* 
by curves as a function of 2d/L = x, and as 

X *«-‘f' 

and as 


L = 1 X 10-’ 


760 L 


- X XV — Y 

V 

'vberelr/Lx is the value of L relative to La, that for air at N.T.P. 


a: = 0.81 


273 760 L 


lor a gas at constant density with p in mm of Hg, and T in 
ogrees absolute. The values of Wi -{• W 2 — f{^) si-iad ~ /(^)* 
are shown in curves 1 and 2 of Fig. 75 for a range of x covering 
experimental measurements. Again VC?~+^ is the relative 
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velocity of the two ions, and, as in absence of any precise knowl¬ 
edge it is simpler to write Ci = Ci, 

C. + C.-V2-^1.84X10>^. 

where M is the molecular weight and 1.84 X 10^ is the velocity 
of agitation for the Hi molecuVe at 273° abs. Whence a from 
the tw’o equations proposed becomes available for comparison 
with experiment as 

Xf one choose La ^ L, M = 28.8, and T • 273, the values of a 
obtained are 

a « 2.82 X 10-«, 
at. = 5.64 X 10'^ 

Had one, as Is more nearly correct, chosen L ■» Li/5 (for the 
mehn free path of ions is about one-hfth the kinetic-theory value 



of that for molccnles in aii) and had one placed M = 3(28.8) 
which is possibly more nearly the real rnass of the ion, the values 
would become 

a *= 8.41 X lO-*, 
av « 1.62 X 10-^. 

It is seen that the values of at lie more nearly in the region 
observed by Marshall than do the values of «. 
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As regards the, variation of a with pressure, the results of 
Thirkill,^®* the circled points in Fig. 75, agree fairly closely with 
«i but are incompatible with those for a. In the case of the 
temperature variation Erikson’s^® results at constant density 
are compared with the theoretically predicted values of a after 
adjusting one value at 285°C. to correspond to Erikson’s observed 
value. The agreement is indicated by the table. 


Temperature in 
degrees C. 

Observed 

Calculated 

94 

1 3.18 

5.1 

205 

! 2.39 

2.16 

285 

1.47 

1.47 

337 

0.94 

0.90 

373 

0.74 

0.75 

428 

0.59 

0.53 


The agreement is fair except at the lowest temperature. This 
may be due to a failure of the theory as regards the power of T to 
be used, the power being too high, or it may be due to an actual 
increase in the size of the ion, at such low temperatures, which 
makes V Ci^ + really smaller than it appears and hence gives 
a low observed value of a. There is some possible evidence for 
this from the values of mobilities at liquid-air temperatures. 

As is seen from the foregoing comparison, the Thomson theory 
agrees in the general trend of predicted behavior and in actual 
order of magnitude with the doubtful results of experimeno. 
The situation concerning an adequate test of the theory by 
experiment is even more serious than that in the case of the 
ionic mobilities. At least in pure gases, in short time intervals 
for known positive ions, real data on mobilities can be obtained. 
In the case of recombination, nothing but “shot-gun” methods 
are as yet available.^^-®* a cannot be measured for times much 
less than 10“® sec. by any direct method where the variables 
can be controlled. Even in the purest gases the ion forms 
attachment products in less than 10"® sec. and is thus of uncer¬ 
tain mass. Also negative and positive ions both must be 


* Thirkill used the method of Langevin, with ionization produced by 
X-rayS| thus obtaining results which should be fairly reliable. Observa¬ 
tions of other workers do not cover as wide a scope as those discussed here 
and consequently are not given consideration. 
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generated, which means positive and negative ion formation in 
pairs, and this initially does not give random distribution. 
Thus the values of a observed in the early periods of recombina¬ 
tion are fictitious. In gases like air the progressive aging and 
formation of heavier ions together with a loss of the faster ions 
by recombination make the values of a still more variable with 
time and thus unreliable. Hence, to date, no measurements 
of a have been made in really pure gases which are known to be 
representative of any definite type of ion and which are knov.n 
to yield a stable value of a. In the few early studies of the 
A’ariation of a with pressure" and temperature," with the existing 
ignorance of the variation of a w'ith time, no measurements 
could have been made that insured that values of a came from 
•'.Jhe same point in the a time curve and were thus comparable, 
^"^•and it was not even certain that the values of a represented 
' the same sort of ion at the various temperatures and pressures. 
Finally in the purest gases worked with, such as Hj and N^, the 
carriers in part were electrons, for which a, is orders of magnitude 
different from a for ions. It is probable that m some of these 
cases the a observed may have been influenced by the rate of 
electron attachment to neutral molecules of impurities to make 
the ions thus still further compromising a for comparison with 
theory. 

It is essential that with the present knowledge and improved 
facilities available, careful determinations of a in pure gases bo 
undertaken, precautions being taken to make sure that the 
values correspond to the same ion and to the same relative 
values of a on the time curves, and care having been taken to 
eliminate the effect of the free electrons in the recombination. 
Perhaps such measurements should be accompanied by mobility 
measurements on the same gas with the same age of ion in order 
to insure constancy of the ion for variations in pressure and 
temperature. 

In passing it must be pointed out that in recombination, in 
contradistinction to mobility, the essential factor is the average 
relative thermal molecular velocity \/Ci* -j- C2*. This varies 
inversely as the square root of the mass of the ions. Thus, until 
the ionic mass is known, little progress can be made in an accurate 
study of the theory. It must be noted that, on this theory, the 
mobilities and recombination coefficients should not be closely 
related. This observed lack of parallelism between mobilities 
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and a is contrary to Langevin’s theory but is expected on Thom¬ 
son's theory, for k depends very little on M, while C depends 
essentially on M. The best values of a obtained so far are 
those of Luhr,®^ and these are open to some of the doubts expressed 
above, although the time factor has been corrected. They are as 
follows at 20°C. and 760 mm pressure. 

O 2 (1.32 + 0.1) X 10-« 

No (1.06 ± 0.1) X 10-« 

At (1.06 + 0.1) X 10-« 

H 2 (0.28 + 0.05) X 10-« 

Air (1.23 ± 0.1) X 10“® at 5 X 10~* sec. age. 

Here it is seen that has a far lower value of a than O 2 , N 2 , or 
Ar, while in these gases the mobilities are far lower than in H 2 . 
In part the value in H 2 is due to the unknown nature of the 
carrier of the charge. While initially the ionized carrier was 
H 2 '^, by the time these measurements were made, the carrier 
probably had the mass of a molecule much greater. It is likely 
that the positive ion in relatively pure H 2 has a molecular 
radius of the order of that of the H+CH3NH2 molecule and a 
mass correspondingly great. Hence the recombination coeffi¬ 
cient observed for H 2 might be expected to be of the same order 
as those in N 2 or Ar, where similar positive ions exist after 10~^ sec. 
This appears to have been the case in less pure samples of H 2 
used by earlier observers.'*^ Luhr’s®"* value in H 2 is, however, 
much lower than in these gases. This is to be ascribed to the 
fact that in Luhr’s experiments in H 2 the electrons were largely 
free. In N 2 and Ar they should also have been free. Bradbury,®® 
however, later showed that in Luhr's experiments with N 2 and Ar 
only about one-third of the electrons were free, while in H 2 the 
fraction was considerably greater. 

This leads one to inquire into the value of for free electrons 
and ask how it is that free electrons with a very high velocity 
of diffusion apparently recombine slowly with positive ions, for 
Ce is very high compared to Ci. The answer is easy to find. 
Even the heavy ions find it hard to recombine, i.e., to describe 
permanent orbits about their common center of gravity, owing 
to the excess of energy gained from the field and the thermal 
impacts. In Thomson’s theory at least one or two impacts 
with neutral molecules are needed to take up the energy to make 
recombination possible. In the case of electrons, as will later 
be learned, the impacts are very much more elastic and the 
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electron finds it very hard to lose its excess energy through 
impact. In fact, the only my in -which the electron can lose 
itg energy in the process of recombination is to fall into a vacant 
electron orbit in the positive ion and emit radiation whose 
frequency is determined by the relation hv = hva + w’here 

t-o is the frequency for a free fall from infinity to -the orbit in 
question and is the excess cnei^ of the electron.^^ Such 
a radiation emission is a process whose a priori probability is 
exceedingly small. Thus the electrons remain uncombined in a 
gas. No direct observation of a, for electrons has been made 
under conditions similar to those for ions. At very low pressures 
Kenty*^ has estimated a for electrons in Ar to be of the order of 
IQ-*®. On the other hand, for molecules like O 2 the chance of 
atlachmenl of electrons on impact, while a function of the velocity, 
is of the order of lO"* at velocities near that of thermal agitation 
(see Sec. 109). In Nj, if pure, the probability should be 0, but, 
if molecules like Clj, where the probability of attachment may 
be 10“‘ or greater, are present even m 1 part in 10*, most of the 
electrons would have attached in 0.01 sec. Thus in most 
gases, even when supposedly pure, free electrons attach to 
molecules to form negative ions more rapidly than they recombine 
with positive ions. Even w'ere the probability of recombination 
of electrons and positive ions commensurate with attachment 
to neutral molecules, in view of the greater concentration of 
molecules attachment would occur much more frequently. 
Thus, for instance, ion densities are rarely greater than to 10^ ions 
per cm*, w’hich means in air at atmospheric pressures in a gas they 
are present in a concentration of 1Q“‘*, while impurities even m 
the purest gases are present in concentrations of 10“*. Hence, for 
equal probabilities of attachment and recombination, attachment 
would occur more often than electron recombination. Then, if 
recombination of ions is more rapid than the electron attach¬ 
ment, the apparent value of a vail depend on the rate of ion 
formation. It is suspected that this was the process that gave 
Luhr’s values in Hj. Further experiments on a in pure gases 
are now in progress in the Physical Laboratory of the University 
of California with a hope of clarifying this problem. 

108. The Mobilities of Electrons.—According to the elastic- 
collision theory of Langevin*®-** for the mobility of a charged 
carrier, derived in Sec. 103, the mobility of such a carrier is given 
by 
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fers an energy' to the molecules which depends on the relative 
masses. It is given by the relation*-** 



where and mCi'/2 are the average kinetic energies of 

molecules and electrons, m is the mass of the electron, ilf that of 
the molecule, and / the fraction of the energy lost at an impact. 

For the case where Ci > > w, / = 2^- For an Nt molecule and 

an electron,/ = 0.0000384, and for the helium atom, it is 0.00027. 
Thus the loss of the energy is very small. An analogous mechani¬ 
cal example would be the loss of energy of a perfectly elastic 
tennis ball thrown against the aide of a small boat, where, owing 
to the great mass of the boat, the loss of energy of the tennis ball 
to setting the boat in motion would be very small indeed. The 
very small energy transfer to a molecule by an electron explains 
why the electron only loses larger amounts of energy to electrons. 

The question of inelastic impacts of electrons uith atomic or 
molecular structures is, however, much more complicated than 
appeared at the time of the writing of the first edition. Franck 
and Hertz’* had observ'ed only elastic impacts in the inert gases 
and Hg at energies below the radiating or ionization potentials 
derived from their spectra. This was also found to be strictly 
true for He by Compton and Benade.” In theory it should be 
true for any atomic structure, although for some of the alkali 
atoms the radiation potentials lie at very low energies, vie., about 
1 to 2 volts. For molecular structures the case is different. 
The energy' levels in most molecules, both electronic and other¬ 
wise, are very complex and in many cases not well known. In 
addition, the molecules have rotational energy and energy of 
vibration of the atoms in the molecule. Now, owing to the 
small mass of the electron, one would not expect it to be able to 
lose energy to the massive atoms in the molecule or to the mole¬ 
cule itself to cause energy losses to vibrational or rotational 
changes of stale, even though rotational frequencies are in the 

• This equation due to Compton* has recently been more rigorously cal¬ 
culated by Cravath" for the general case with Maxwell’s dutnjiution of 
velocities. It gives the numerical factor 2 CO instead of 2.00 given above 

nml takes th. form/-2.00 
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hundredths of an equivalent volt and \dbrations in the tenths of 
an equivalent volt of energy. Regarded from this point of view 
it is true that the electron by direct impact cannot produce such 
changes as it has not mass enough. In an indirect fashion, how¬ 
ever, the electron can lose energy to vibrational states. The 
vibrational levels are different in molecules as the electron levels 
change. The same is true of the rotational levels as those depend 
on the moments of inertia of the molecule, and this varies with 
vibrational and electronic states. It has been shown that per¬ 
turbations produced in the electronic molecular structure by 
rapidly moving electrons whose energy does not suffice to change 
electronic levels in the molecule can cause changes in vibrational 
levels in the molecules. Hence, by changing for a short time the 
electrical conditions in the molecule while effecting no permanent 
electronic change, there is the chance, depending on the phase 
of the vibration existing at the instant, of producing -vabrational 
energj’- changes. Thus the impacting electron which is unable 
directly to transfer energy to the vibrating atoms and which has 
too small an amount of energy to give to molecular electronic 
levels can still lose energy to the vibration in molecules, and 
these losses can be in volts or fractions of volts of energy. The 
probability of such energy losses, however, is rather small com¬ 
pared to the probabilities of radiating or ionizing impacts when 
the electron has the threshold energy for such effects. The 
mechanism of such losses is clearly described by the Franck- 
Condon^ mechanism of dissociation and intensity distribution 
in band spectra by electron impact. Thus, unlike the atoms, 
molecules have some very low electron-energy states, O 2 ha-vdng 
a metastable level at 1.62 volts and apparently another level 
at about 1 volt. In addition, vibrational transitions of all 
degrees of energy loss are possible when the molecule is perturbed 
b}' a slow electron. It is not strange then that Franck and 
Hertz found electron impacts in H 2 somewhat inelastic and 
those in N 2 badly so, while results in O 2 could not be achieved. 
H 2 and N 2 are free-electron gases, while O 2 attaches electrons 
to itself, thus giving “inelastic” impacts of still another sort. 
In O 2 , thus, electrons lose energies very readily and Bradbury^^ 
has obsen^ed the inelastic impacts at 1.62 volts. The loss of 
energy of electrons in H 2 and N 2 has been studied by Baerwald®® 
and the fractional loss / is of the order of 1 or 2 per cent per 
impact. In N 2 and CO the problem Avas studied in detail by 
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Harries,®* who observed a class of inelastic impacts in which elec¬ 
trons suffered serious energy losses in rather rare impacts, which 
are well below the lowest electronic radiation levels. This 
accounted for the average energy loss determined by others in 
more statistically conditioned experiments. Thus one will 
find that, in all molecular gases, / will be greater than the value 
to be expected from elastic impacts such as occur with inert gas 
atoms. It is for this reason that electrons gain their higher 
terminal energies so easily in the inert gases and that these 
show correspondingly lower breakdown potentials than do the 
molecular gases. 

With the low rate of energy loss, one can turn to the behavior 
of an electron in a gas where an electrical field of low value exists. 
Here between impacts the electron gains an energy Xed from the 
field X, where c is the electron and d the component of the electron 
free path in the direction of the field. This energy plus the 
energy of thermal agitation it retains at its impact, except for 
the fraction /, which it loses. As / is small, the energy will be 
practically that gained in the field. As this goes on over several 
free paths, the energy of the electron mounts higher and higher. 
The energy gained, however, results in an increased velocity, 
which, owing to the electron's small mass, is not directed along 
the field but takes on all directions which the random motlona 
of the electron, as a result of the collisions, demand. Thus what 
really happens is that the electron gains in energy and velocity, 
but the velocity is not in the direction of the field but a randomly 
directed velocity, or a heat motion. The temperature of the 
electron in virtue of the external field increases above that of 
the surrounding gas molecules. This process will go on until the 
fractional energy loss multiplied by the average energy of the 
electron equals the average rate of gam of energy by the electron 
from the field. The electron then reaches a steady state when it 
loses energy at impacts as fast as it gains it from the field. It has 
then gained its terminal velocity in the field, and it has a terminal 
energy well above that of the gaa molecules about it. If the field 
is cut off, it loses this gradually, eventually attaimng equiparti- 
tion. If the field is high, the electron may gain radiation energy 
before it reaches the terminal state. It may then collide inelas- 
tically and again start from rest. In the mobility measilrements 
the fields are such that this never occurs, so that it will be 
overlooked. 
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Accordingly, in the mobility measurements where the electron 
gains its terminal speed very soon, the factor mCi^ is not the 
energy of agitation of the molecules of the gas but a much larger 
quantity. To Townsend*® belongs the credit of having seen this 
first. He represents the value of Ci as -x/kC = C 2 , where k is 
the ratio of the energy of the electron in the field to the energy of 
the agitation of the molecules. This k he succeeded in evaluating 
from measurements which he made of the diffusion of electrons 
at low pressures. Thus he found for electrons in air the values 
given in the table below; 


p in mm j 

X in volts/cm 

X 

P 

k 

18.5 

40 

2.16 

24.0 

12.0 

30 

2.5 


1.8 

4 

2.2 


3.7 

40 

10.8 


1.8 

20 

11,1 

46.5 

0.95 

10 

10.5 

45.5 


These show that k is considerable and that it depends on the ratio 
of field strength X to pressure p. In the latter case the value by 
which C would have to be multiplied to give the true value would 
be about 6.8. It is obvious that the terminal energy and hence 
the factor k must vary with the field strength, the free path, and 
the value of the quantity /. The first attempt at a theory of this 
was made by Loeb^ in 1921. Later Compton® took up the compu¬ 
tation from the standpoint of his measurements on / and arrived 
at an interesting theory, which, in the absence of more definite 
information about some of the quantities entering into the 
equation (notably Xi), leads to satisfactory agreement with 
Townsend's®'* results for electron mobility. In what follows, 
Compton’s* treatment of the problem will be given. Compton 
starts, as was done above, from the Langevin equation for electron 
mobility 


K = 0.835- 


m 




= o.rsi 

M m Cl 


* In hn article by Compton'^® and Langmuir, Compton gives a new and 
much more rigorous derivation. This derivation is far more extensive than 
the one given above and there is little space for it in this text. It is more 
accurate but in principle and results differs little from the above. 
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as m is small compared to lu a field X the average distance 
which an electron advances in a second in the direction of the field 
is KX. But c\(\\ is the average number of impacts made in 1 
bee. Thus S, the average advance of the electron in the field 
between successive collisions, is 


Converting 


S~ — = 

Cl mci* 


Ci « \/0.849C'i 


and calling eU — then S — 0.441 

U is thus the energy of the electron in equivalent potential 
drop. As was stated before, the fraction of the energy lost at 
each impact of an electron with a molecule follows from simple 
dynamics.* It is given by 


where fl is in equivalent volts. The terminal speed may at 
once be computed, for in going a distance dx in a field the electron 
gains an energy eXdx, and it loses an average of/et/ at each of the 
di/S intervening collisions. The net gain in energy is 


tdU = eXdz - 


Putting in the values of / and S from above. 


dU 

dx 


X - 4.536 m(/ 


(U- R) 
Xi»A/X 


To get the terminal speed, it need only be remembered that when 


Thus, 






* 


• Compton's** more recent equation gives Ut as 


Ui 


n , rO* . Xi*X*(Af + m)n» 
2‘^IA'*' 532i»/m J 


tneludutg Cravath’s** correction. 
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in equivalent potential drop. If this be transformed to terms of 
= Ue, and the mean energy of the molecules is given as 
efi = aT = and, if C 2 = l.OSBcj, then 


(C2)t = 


- aT + (a^T^ + 

1 . 086 \/toL \ 


1.1347W ) 


For many cases eQ or aT is so small that it can be neglected, so 
that 



Accepting Xi = 4v^X, Ut may be computed as a function oiX/p, 
the field strength in volts per cm divided by the pressure in mm 
of Hg. The results of such a computation for several gases 
are given below: 


Gas 


Xi(in cm) 

Ut (volts) 

He. 

85.9 

0.1313 

5.30^ 
5.86 — 

2.40- 


271.5 

0.0461 

H,. 

60.8 

0.0842 

N,. 

227.4 

0.0435 

i 

4.65- 

1 

CO 2 .. 

285.0 

0.0290 

3.88- 

V 

Hg. 

608.0 

0.0135 

3.85- 

V 


This table holds for Z/p of such a value that Ut is considerably 
greater than a value of = 0.0372 volt, the mean velocity of 
thermal agitation. It also holds only below values of X/p 
where U < is less than a critical potential for radiation. When an 
electron has the terminal speed under the conditions specified 
above, the average number of impacts per cm advance in the 
gas is given as 

1 ^ 1.065 I'm 
S Xi \ m 

It is of advantage to know how rapidly the electrons acquire 
their terminal speeds, that is to say, how far from the cathode 
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they get before they acquire them, 
value of 


This is obtained from the 


, {u - n) 


Designating the constant 4.536 ^^^^ = 

grating from U = 0at2 = 0lof7 = U Bix == x, then t/ at i cm 
from the cathode is 



If A" “ 0, f7 “ n, and if the field is so large that Q may be 
neglected, 


a c*" + 1 

When X is large, U approaches (/, — —• 

The distance d that an electron has to go so that its energy 
reaches a fraction 4 i of its terminal energy can be obtained by 
setting U/Ut « ^ and solving for the particular value of ® = d 
required. It turns out that 


d 


The average number of collisions ft made in going x while getting 
its terminal speed is 


‘ X X 0.44IX,=X*’ 


for 


1 U 
S 0.441X,*y 


From the equation for U, this is 

“ = ©““S ^1- 

Thus the average number of collisions /i made in acquiring <i> is 
obtained by putting d for x in the above 
M . 1 
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These results are summed up in the following table. They are 
of use where the question of the terminal velocities of electrons 
enters in. 



0 

He, d in cm 

N 2 ,*d in cm 

Hg, d in cm 

760 

0.1 

0.00064 

0.00057 

0.00047 


0.2 

0.00131 

0.00115 

0.00096 


! 0.5 

0.00356 1 

0.00313 

0.00262 


0.9 

0.00953 i 

0.00840 

0.00708 


0.99 

0.01710 ' 

0.01507 

0.01260 

10 

0.1 

0.049 

0.043 

0.036 


0.9 

0.724 i 

0.638 

0.533 

1 

0.1 

0.49 ! 

0.43 



0.9 

7.24 

6.38 

5.33 


* These values theoretically apply to Nt. Actually, as shown on p. G03, these data have 
no significance owing to energy losses in Nt to vibrational and other excitations. 


From the value for Ut and thus cn, the electron mobility can be 
at once obtained, for it is merely necessary to replace the Cr 
of the Langevin equation for electron mobility by this factor to 
get Kf, the electron mobility. Thus Ke becomes 




0.815eX, 




7n 


T + a-T^ + 


1.134TO 


H 


When the terminal velocity is large compared with the molecular 
velocities, the equation reduces to the form 


Ke, = 0.842 


' eXi 
X-y/Mm 


= 0.707 



The complete mobility equation in terms of a is then 


Ke = 


0.815 eXi 


y/m 


( 


«■ 


aT + ( + 1.76Xi2- 


X^eA 

~r) J 


It is seen here that the mobility is not a constant but is a 
function of X/p, for X^Xi^ is (l/p)*X^X®io, where Xio is the mean 
free path at 1 mm. As X/p increases, it is obvious that Ke will 
decrease. Thus the velocity of the electron in a gas in an 


* Compton’s-® new equation for electron mobility replaces 0.815 by 0.921 
and 1.134 by 1.33. 
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electric field increases more slowly than proportionally to the 
field strength. It is obvious that the greater the inelasticity of 
impact ({.€., the greater the fractional loss of energy at an 
impact /) the less the value of K, will depart from a true mobility, 
and the more slowly K, will vary with X/p, 

The equation can be compared with experiment by remember¬ 
ing that Xi = Xio/p. Doing this the mobility constant (the 
mobility reduced to 760 mm pressure and O^C.) K„ is given by 

„ __ 2.54 X 10»X.a _* 

+ 1.355 X 'pY 

It remains, therefore, only to put in the \'alues of M, Xib, and 
(X/p) to get K.,. 



The results for H* are given in Fig. 76. The crosses represent 
Townsend and Bailey’s** data, the points Loeb's* data, taken by a 
more direct but more fallible method. The mobility K„ is 
plotted as ordinates in cm/sec. against X/p in volts/cm per mm 
pressure. The smooth curves 1 and 2 represent the theory for Xio 
- 4 V2Xo for H, molecules, and Xi, = 0.58 (4\^)X, for H, mole- 
cules. The former curve fits Townsend and Bailey's data better 
than does the latter. 

* The most recent equation cf Compton** differs only slightly replacing 
the 2.54 X 10' by 2.71 X 10* and the 1.355 X 10* by 1.106 X 10*. and 
appl3dng it to all temperatures T by multiplying the numerator by ^ * 
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The results in N 2 are given in Fig. 77. The results of the dif¬ 
ferent workers are represented as before. In this case the one 
result of Townsend and Bailey in the region studied by Loeb 
agrees with his values fairly well. The smooth curve 1 is calcu¬ 
lated from theory, assuming that the mean free path for N 2 has 
the value 4^2X0 for molecules = 0.0405 cm at 1 mm pressure. 
This does not fit the data. By choosing / = 0.05, instead of 
0.000038, the true value, curve 2, is obtained. This fits the data 
less well than curve 1. Finally, if / is taken as 0.000038 but Xio 
is taken as 4(4\/2^o), or 0.1620 cm at 1 mm pressure, curve 3 is 
obtained. This conclusion that the mean free path in nitrogen 
is longer than the kinetic-theory value was drawn by Loeb from 
his original measurements. The existence of abnormally long 



*/p 


Fio. 77. Fio. 78. 

mean free paths of electrons in some gases has been shown by 
Ramsauer, Mayer, and Brode (see Sec. 25). They were not 
found in N 2 at the higher velocities worked at. It is possible that 
at the low terminal velocities at X/p = 0.1, where Ut is less than 
0.4 volt, the N 2 which is similar to argon also shows abnormal 
mean free paths. The points at higher values of X/p and of Ut 
fall nearer the curve with the normal value of Xio. Another strik¬ 
ing confirmation of the theory was made by Wahlin®^ in N 2 at low 
values of X/p, that is, near 0.01, at the same time as Compton’s 
paper was in press. The peculiar intercept of the theoretical 
curve with the axis of ordinates was experimentally observed in 
N 2 by Wahlin. The latter, however, treated his curve in a differ¬ 
ent manner theoretically. He finds that a Xio which varies with 
velocity is needed. He also employs a higher / to attempt to get 
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agreement. This is justified by present knowledge, but the 
manner in which the energy loss should be applied may not be 
justified. Perhaps the best one can do is to apply the observed 
average energy loss inferred from experiment. Curve 4 in 
Fig. 77 is the case for Nj when impacts are completely inelastic. 
It is seen that K is much higher than the observed values. In 
Fig. 78 the values of Townsend and Bailey at high values of 
X/p arc given. Up to X/p equal to about 5, the curves fit 
fairly well. Beyond this the observed values are distinctly 
higher than the theory demands. Compton concludes that this 
represents an increase in / due to inelastic impacts, for here Ut 
is 23 volts in magnitude, which lies well above the ionization 
potential for Nj. 



m 
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In Fig, 79 are given the results of Loeb in He. They are more 
in accord with the theoretical curve 2, for which Xio is 0.5, the 
kinetic-theory value, than with 1, for which Xio comes from the 
kinetic theory. The cun'e for O* (Fig. 80), represented by 
crosses, comes from the data of Townsend and Bailey. This is 
the worst failure of the theory, for using/and Xio from the kinetic 
theory the computed curve is given by the full curve 1. Measure¬ 
ments in this gas, hou ever, are highly questionable, as the elec¬ 
trons, on the average (in 40,000 impacts), attach to form ions. It 
is, however, quite possible that in this gas the electrons suffer 
less clastic impacts than in the other gases studied. A higher 
value of/ would explain the result better than a higher Xio. It 
may be noted that the measurements in O 2 correspond to about 
8 volts’ terminal velocity w'hile energy losses are now known to 
occur as low as 1.62 volts, it not at still lower values. 
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The conclusion which can be drawn from the applications of 
the kinetic theory to the problem of electron mobilities is that 
the theory, in spite of the complexity of the problem, is more than 
qualitatively successful. 

109. Attachment of Electrons to Neutral Molecules in Gases 
to Form Ions.—It was stated in Sec. 102 that the mobility of 
negative ions in gases was inversely proportional to the pressure 
down to very low pressures when ions that had been already 
formed were measured. Before the work of Wellisch®'“ in 1915 
this was not believed to be the case. It was observed by many 
workers that the mobilities of photoelectrically generated ions, 
measured soon after liberation from a metal plate in the measur¬ 
ing field, began to become abnormally great at 100 mm pressure 
in air. This was ascribed by numerous observers to a breaking 
up of the negative ion cluster by impacts with gas molecules. To 
Wellisch is due the credit for having investigated the mobilities 
of negative ions when formed behind a gauze, at low air pressures, 
after they had come through the meshes of the gauze. He found 
two classes of carriers, one which he showed were normal ions of a 
mobility constant close to the value accepted for normal negative 
ions, the other which he asserted were free electrons. The 
effect of the gauze and the weak auxiliary field back of it was to 
delay the photoelectrically liberated electrons, or electrons which 
were caused by radium radiations, until they formed ions. This 
Wellisch did not know. In fact, as he did not compare his results 
with the results of workers who had used no gauze, he devised 
another explanation. He assumed that an electron, when liber¬ 
ated, must have the energy eg necessary to attach to a molecule to 
form an ion. If it has not this energy it will never attach and 
will remain permanently free. Thus one has either ions or per¬ 
manently free electrons. In 1920, Loeb'’ undertook the problem 
and repeated Wellisch’s experiments. He completely corrobo¬ 
rated the observations of Wellisch. But he further observed that 
the relative number of ions and free electrons depended on the 
pressure and auxiliary field strength which allowed of only one 
interpretation. It showed that the free electrons were not per¬ 
manently free. In fact, it showed that ion formation was con¬ 
tingent on the condition that the electrons spend a sufficient time 
in the auxiliary field before being studied. If the pressure and 
field strength were such that the time was short, only electrons 
were obtained; if the time was long, only ions were obtained. By 
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increasing the auxiliary field strength eo that the electrons had a 
very high energy, no increase in the number of ions formed was 
qbserved by Wahlin,*^ who was then working with Loeb. Thus 
the Wellisch theory was found to be wrong. 

The experimental work and viewpoint on this problem were 
very much aided by a theory of J. J. Thomson.” Thomson 
attempted to explain the abnormal increase of mobility of photo- 
electrically liberated ions at low pressures in air as follows. The 
ultra-violet light used liberates electrons. These do not attach 
to molecules to form negative ions at their first impact. If it 
be assumed that the electron requires, on the average, n impacts 
before it can attach to form an ion, where n may bo a large 
number, then it is possible to explain the phenomenon. This 
amounts to assuming that the attachment of an electron is a 
chance phenomenon, depending on where it strikes the molecule 
or under what energy conditions the impact takes place. For 
each chemically different gas this would be different, depending 
on its chemical nature. For stmphcily, Thomson assumed n 
to be a constant, independent of velocity, characteristic of each 
gas. That this is probably incorrect in some measure will bo 
seen later. As a first approximation, it is, however, sufficient. 

This constant n has other interests. Many discharge-tube 
phenomena had indicated that in certain gases the electrons 
apparently did not remain free, or were not present. In others 
they appeared to be so. It was Franck” in 1910 who first 
found that in carefully purified He the negative earners had 
a mobility of several hundred cm/sec., while the positive carriers 
had the mobility of the normal ions to be e.xpected in He. He 
interpreted these results as meaning that the negative carriers 
in He were free electrons. He found the same to be true in Ar 
and Nj gases. In the latter gas he gave the value of 200 cm/sec. 
observed for the negative carriers as the electron mobility m N 2 
at atmospheric pressure. It was the observation by Ixieb on 
repeating Franck's work of mobilities of over 1,000 cm/sec. in N* 
which led to the electron-mobility investigations discussed in 
Sec. 108. Franck concluded from his investigations that the 
gases had electron affinities w’hich varied with the chemical 
nature of the gas. This term was also associated with the electri¬ 
cal charge taken in polar compounds by the atoms. Thus, 
atoms like H, Na, Mg, or A1 were called electropositive, while 0 
and Cl were electronegative. That He and Ar, which are inert 
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gases, should leave the electrons free was not surprising. N in 
many cases, however, is chemically electronegative, while the 
N 2 molecule seemed to shun electrons as much as He. The more 
electronegative gases like O 2 and CI 2 were, owing to their associa¬ 
tion with the electronegative atoms, considered to be admirable 
electron traps. This was borne out by their behavior in discharge 
tubes. It is, however, known today that the electropositive or 
electronegative character of an elementary atom is a property 
of the atom, due to the fact that the stable outer configuration 
of electrons in the atom seems to build around the number 8 in 
certain portions of the periodic table.^® This striving towards 
completion of an octet, however, is definitely applicable to the 
atomic state. It depends on the nature of the electronic con¬ 
figuration of the molecule whether the addition of an electron 
to its configuration will increase its symmetry and therefore its 
stability or not. At the present time this is not predictable for 
molecules, and the association of electronegativity in the atomic 
sense with molecules is doubtful. 

That electrons do make negative ions in some gases and not in 
others is, however, an observed fact which need have no relation 
to the atomic behavior above. The term electron affinity 
may then be applied to describe the behavior of a molecule 
towards the electron. It is then necessaiy to find more than a 
qualitative measure of this property. Two roads to this are 
open. The one would be to find out what the ionizing potential 
of the extra electron of the negative ion is. This, of course, 
could be determined by the frequency of the shortest wave length 
of the light emitted when an electron is attached to a molecule 
to form an ion. This multiplied by the Planck constant would 
give the energy necessary to remove the electron. Up to the 
present, investigations of this nature have yielded no result and 
one cannot measure electron affinity in this manner. The 
second procedure would be to get a quantitative measurement of 
the average number of the impacts required by an electron with 
a given type of molecule before it could attach. This quantity 
is precisely the quantity defined by J. J. Thomson as n, his 
constant of attachment. It is thus necessary to devise a means 
of determining this. If the number of impacts which an electron 
makes in going a given distance in a gas under an electrical field 
could be measured, and if ,the number of electrons, out of An, 
that traverse a distance x in the gas in the field without attach- 
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ing could be measured, there would be a means of getting n, 
the constant of attachment. The number of electrons which go a 
distance i in a field without attaching must be derived from the 
assumptions as to n as related to the kinetic-theory constants 
before the value of n can be computed from any data. To 
deduce this expression, one may proceed as follows. Assume 
that it takes n impacts, on the average, for an electron to attach 
to a molecule, where n is a constant of the molecular type alone. 
If the a^'erage velocity of agitation of the electron is cj and its 
mean free path Xj, it makes Cj/Xi impacts per second. If it 
is in a field of X volts per cm it moves KiX cm/sec. in the 
field, where K, is the electron mobility. It therefore takes 
l/K.X sec. to move a cm in the direction of the field, if it has 
its terminal speed (see Sec. 108). In this time it makes i!t/{\iKeX) 
impacts. Thus in going x cm in the direction of the field it 
has 2?t/(XiXJ0 impacts. If attachment is purely a chance phe¬ 
nomenon, taking, on the average, n impacts for an attachment, 
the number dy out of y electrons attaching between x and x dx 
can be written as 


dy 


°‘h,K,x' 


uherc the quantity Ci/\iK,X is the quantity by which the dis¬ 
tance dx in the field must be multiplied in order to give the 
number of impacts in going dx cm. In this equation a is a 
constant to be evaluated from the equation obtained. Thus 



y ^ Ae 

If a =s 0, 2 / No, the number of electrons starting, and thus 


y = Ntfi >«*«*■*, 

that is, y, the number of electrons going x cm In the gas without 
attaching, is found by multiplying the number No starting at 

ag> 

y = 0 by e . To gets, the average distance the electrons 
go without attaching, one can write 
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and 



Co 

— Noar}xe~’'’>^dx ^ 

CCt] 

— NoOLrje~"’'^dx 

But in going x cm the electron has x rj impacts. Tims the aver¬ 
age number of impacts which the electron makes before attaching 
is xri — ij/a?! = 1/a. Therefore 1/a is the average number of 
impacts which the electron makes before it attaches. This is n, 
the average number of impacts required to attach. Thus the 
number of electrons out of No which go x cm without attaching in 
a gas is given by 



Tj F: 

y — Noe — NoC 


It is often more convenient to use this in another form, as Xi 
and C 2 are not known. The equation for electron mobility says 
that 


K, = 0.815-^ = 0.75-4-"' 

mCi mci 


c Xi 


where Xi is the electronic path and C 2 is the average velocity of 
agitation of the electron in the field. Thus 


and one has 


^ _ mKc ^ 

Ci 0.75e 

0.76a! 

y = mn{K.yx^ 


As 


0.75e 

■ m 


is 4.06 X lO^'^ in electrostatic units, 


and if Ke is to be 
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given in cm/sec. per volt/cm to correspond vrith X, this must 
be multiplied by 300; the equation reads 

135 X IQHJ 

y = Nvf • 

The equation holds wherever K, is known and n is constant. It 
must be pointed out that the value of K, is usually measured or 
computed for electrons where has reached a terminal value. 
In experimental attachment work where n is small this is not the 
case, and if, must either be measured directly or else computed 
for velocities cs that are not terminal velocities. 

The first attempts made to measure n were due to Loeb,” and 
later to Loch*'® and Wahlin.*' The effect of the attachment 
and its consequent change of mobility of the carrier on the shape 
of the currenb-voltage curves obtained with a square-wave-form 
alternating current has been rigorously worked out by Mooney 
and Loeb. It is given, together with the attempt at experimental 
verification, in an article by Loeb,** The paper shows that it is 
possible to get a fairly accurate quantitative agreement using 
the unconected electron mobilities taken in air. With the intro¬ 
duction of the corrections to the electron mobilities, agreement 
js no longer possible. The reason for the lack of accurate 
agreement unquestionably lay in the variation of the attachment 
constant with electron velocity. Bailey, in Townsend’s labora¬ 
tory, measured the attachment constant n, or better its reciprocal, 
the probability of attachment h, by the analysis of the rate of 
loss of electrons and ions by lateral diffusion in a beam of what 
were initially electrons moving under a field in air at low pres¬ 
sures. He observed the values of ft or n for air and found that 
these depended in a distinct fashion on the velocity, or, better, 
the energy of the electrons, ft decreasing and v increasing as the 
value of the energy increased. Hence n or ft is a function of 
X/p which must be included in the equations of Loeb in order 
to evaluate ft. The complexity of the equations and the difficulty 
in obtaining accurate values of electron mobilities at higher 
pressures made an attempt to deduce the variation of A as a 
f{X/p) from these data impossible. 

Despite this fact these early studies 3 ielded an approximate 
value of n for air in a given region of (A'/p) which was of value, 
as it then was the only estimate of this quantity,®® The terminal 
energy could not be calculated for these values of X/p in air, 
but even then the results served as a useful constant in discussions 
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of ionic behavior in the absence of more accurate data. The 
value of n deduced for air from these measurements was about 
2 X 10^ As electrons do not attach to iVo, these must all 
attach to Os molecules, and n for Os should be about 4 X 10^. 

At an earlier date before the values for electron mobilities were 
known at higher pressures, Loeb^^ and Wahlin^i had measured n 
for a large number of gases. Using doubtful values of Kt, they 
arrived at the table of values for n given below. It is question¬ 
able whether the values are accurate in more than order of magni¬ 
tude. They do differ, however, so widely in order of magnitude 
that even these crude early results give a good idea of n. In 
any case, they are the only estimates to date of this constant in 
different gases.®” 


Attachment Constant n 


Gas 

n 

Comment 

■ 

N,. 

CO 


Hs.. 

CO 


CO. 

1.6 X 10« 


NHj. 

9.9 X 10^ 


CjH,.'.. 

4.7 X 10’ 


C 2 H 2 . 

7.8 X 10' 


CsHe. 

2.6 X 10' 


COj. 

1.5 X 10’ 

Freshly prepared 

COj. 

3.5 X 10' 

4 hr. old 

CO 2 . 

2.1 X 10' 

22 hr. old 

NjO. 

6.1 X 10' 


CjffiCl. 

3.7 X 10' 


Air. 

4.3 X 10<* 


Os. 

8.7 X 10’ 


Cl,. 

^ 1 

Less than 2.1 X 10’ 



* The value of n for air was later redetermined using more accurate values 
for Kc. It is about 2 X 10^. The value for O 2 was found to be one-fifth 
of this, in accord with the supposition that the electrons attached to the O 2 
in air. The value 2 X 10^ is in agreement in order of magnitude with recent 
more reliable values of Bailey. 

While these results are not of more than qualitative value, 
they are significant, inasmuch as they give a definite though 
tough order of magnitude of the electron affinity of some gas 
molecules. 
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The difficulties in obtaining proper experimental values of n 
lie in the evaluation of K„ which must be determined at the same 
time that n is measured. A further complication is introduced 
if n depends on tj. This is assumed to be the case by Bailey. 
Bailey** tried to overcome the difficulty in measuring Kt by 
obtaining measurements which determine the quantity cs/nXiiC, 
= d as a function of X/p. He did this by measuring the ratios 
of the currents passing through holes in a scries of plates separated 
by known distances. The ratios of these currents can, by 
theory, be related to 0, since the relative velocities of diffusion 
of electrons to the plates are greater than that for ions and can 
theoretically be computed. The measured ratios then give a 
factor p V, hich measures the number of attachments per unit X/p 
per cm distance in the gas as a function of X/p. If S >3 known 

for a given X/p, then by using the relation = 0.75 — ^ one 

1 1 . .. 0.76 c 1 1 

can get 0.75 — nrr, - — and hence n «= ——- s Trrrj' From 
® m (A,;* n m 

the value of K* or, better, K^X *» Tf, the velocity of the electron 
for the same value of X/p taken from the measurements of Town¬ 
send and Tlzzard, -n can be evaluated. In this fashion Bailey 
obtained 1/n for air for certain values of A’/pas 







0 5 

1 0 1 

2 0 

1 

3 3 X l(r» 

2 X 10-' 

0 7 X 10"* 

c, . 

3 3 X 10’ 

4.5 X 10’ 
_1 

6 X 10’ 


The corresponding values of Cj, (0.92Cs «= f*) for X/p are given 
below the values of 1/n as taken from Townsend and Tizzard’s” 
results. They show that n has the values of 3 X 10*, 5 X 10*, 
and 1.4 X 10* in air at increasing values of C* of 3.3 X 10*, 4.5 X 
10*, and 6 X 10* cm/sec. His results show that n increases as 
the velocity of thermal agitation increases. This means that n 
is not a constant of the chemical nature of the gas alone but 
depends on the average energy of agitation of the electron. 
That n should increase as the energy increases is not surprising, 
for it is to be expected that, as the electron travels faster, a 
capture is more difficult to effect. This is in line with Wahlin’s 
results, who found that as the field increased the number of free 
electrons is not decreased as Wellisch'a theory leads one to expect. 
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Since the first edition of this text was written, Cravath,''^ in 
Loeb’s laboratory, applied a new method to the measurement 
of a or A devised by Loeb. In this a stream of electrons from a 
hot filament or other source is driven through a known distance 
X of air or gas at low pressure by an electrical field. At x cm 
from the source there is an equipotential surface having a grid 
of fine parallel horizontal wires separated from each other by 
1 or 2 mm and insulated. Alternate wires are connected to the 
terminals of a high-frequency alternating supply of potential 
in the order of 10® cycles per second. This high-frequency field 
served to remove any of the very mobile electrons left in the 
beam after the distance x had been traversed, without removing 
the slow negative ions. The latter reached the other electrode 
creating the field, and the ratio of the current to the grid wires 
to the total current gave the fraction of the electrons which 
had not attached in the distance x. Using the data of Townsend 
and his pupils on electron mobilities in air at low pressures, 
Cravath was able to obtain or n as a function of the terminal 
velocity or energy of the electron. His results lay close to those 
of Bailey in air, but in O 2 they extended to far higher values of 
X/p than did the previous measurements in air. Cravath found 
that h fell to a minimum at about 1 to 2 electron volts energy 
and started to rise again. He found that h appeared to vary 
with pressure Avhen larger ranges of pressure were used. He also 
observed what seemed to be a detachment of electrons from 
negative ions in the intense fields about the grid wires when 
intense fields were used. The energy of detachment was about 
0.9 volt as estimated from the fields. 

The great defect in Cravath’s method lay in having to use 
electron-mobility data from measurements not made on the 
same gases with which he was working. It also suffered from 
difficulties involved in the use of the absolute values of the 
currents to the grid and plate which required correction for loss 
of positive ions to the grid wires, the failure to capture all the 
electrons, etc. 

Bradbury''^ in 1933 perfected an elaborate and beautiful 
method. He used two grids at distances xi and a ;2 from the 
source. He used an outgassed all-glass system (this was the 
first time such purity had been achieved in the work) and photo¬ 
electrons instead of the contamination-productive hot filament. 
Rnally he used a method of determining electron mobilities 
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to be described later, which gave results to far higher values of 
X/p than before and which were taken in the same chamber 
on the same gas and nearly concurrently with the attachment 
data. The use of the two grids eliminated the errors due to 
failure to capture electrons, and due to the capture of ions, by 
giving similar values due to these losses so that the relative 
current values for Zi and xj gave the real ratio of ions and 
electrons. The results justified his pains. He found no pres¬ 
sure variation in Oj but found that the curve for A as a function 
of energy fell rapidly to a minimum at about I volt electron 
energy and rose again at about 1.62 volts, reaching a maximum 



and then falling again. The rise at 1.62 volts was due to the 
fact that at 1.62 volts in Oj the electrons lose energy to inelastic 
impacts and thus suddenly have an increase in A as the energy 
is decreased by inelastic impacts. Finally the average energy 
of the electrons increases again as they pick up energy in the 
field after the loss of the 1.62 volts and the curve ultimately 
falls. The observed curve is reproduced in Fig. 81. Studies in 
nitrogen-oxygen and argon-oxygen mixtures bear out his results 
and explain anomalies in the relative values of k in pure Os 
and mixtures observed by Cravath, which could not then be 
explained. Bradbury’s values agree with the partial results 
of Bailey” and of Cravath'* where they overlap. Bradbury 
also observed the detachment of electrons at high grid-wire 
fields observed by Cravath and at about the same energy. It 
is possible that this may lead to a method of obtaining the 
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electron affinities of neutral molecules on a true energy basis. 
Bradbury is extending the method to other gases. In general, 
then, it is seen that the concept of J. J. Thomson was a most 
fruitful one, as it has ultimately led to the successful explanation 
of many phenomena and may ultimately lead to a real evaluation 
of the energy of ion formation. The rough values of n estimated 
by Wahlin®'’ are justified as order-of-magnitude estimates 
which must serve until further work, such as Bradbury’s, gives 
more significant and accurate values. 

110. The Photoelectric Current in the Presence of a Gas and 
the Theory of Ionization by Electrons.—It was stated in the 
introduction to this chapter that if electrons are liberated from 
one electrode in the uniform field of a plane-parallel condenser 
in the presence of a gas, the current rises at first in a nearly 
linear fashion as the field strength increases. Ultimately the 
current appears to approach a saturation value to be followed 
at high fields by a sudden increase due to the multiplication of 
carriers through the ionization of neutral molecules by impact 
in a field. It is of interest to study the rise of this current. As 
usual it will appear that the important parameter will be not 
the field strength X alone but rather the ratio of field strength 
to pressure X/p, where for convenience X is given in volts per 
cm and p is in mm pressure. The problem of the initial rise 
of the current was first solved many years ago by J. J. Thomson.®* 
This approximate solution, although actually correct, appeared 
to give results which were not in accord with experiment. It 
transpired that this was no fault of the theory but lay in the 
interpretation of one of the terms in the equation, which should 
have been at once understood after the elasticity of electron 
impact was recognized. In this discussion the subject will 
be confined to the case of free-electron gases such as the inert 
gases, pure N 2 and H 2 . For the case of the ionization by electron 
impact the gas discussed will be air because of the complete 
data at hand. In these discussions the intensity of the photo¬ 
electric emission of electrons will be considered so small that 
space-charge effects may be neglected as is the case where 
current densities of 10“*® amp. per cm® are encountered. 

One may now consider the conditions when a field X exists 
across two plates of a plane-parallel condenser from which no 
photoelectrons per cm® per sec. are being emitted by ultra-violet 
light, the space being filled with gas at a pressure p in which the 
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electrons remain free. In this gas the electrons have a mobility 
k, which is their velocity per unit field but may be ia turn a 
function of the field, as was seen in Sec. 108. The electrons 
emitted are drawn across the plates by the field X and yield 
a current per cm* which is given by t =* nk,Xe, where n is the 
number of ions per cm*, considered uniform between the plates. 

Now in the gas space the electrons arc moving among the 
molecules and, in the feeble concentrations present, act like a 
gas having the partial pressure w'bich corresponds to the n ions 
per cm* present, the repulsive forces being negligible. Such a 
gas will show a tendency to diffuse back towards the cathode, 
and the number of electrons returning to the cathode which 
reach it and are thus removed from the current can be calculated 
by the kinetic theory from the relation of Sec. 40fl which says 
that the number of molecules striking a cm* of surface per 
second is given by i< — n^/4 = nC/V^. where C is the root- 
mean-square velocity. Thus the total emission current is 
partially lost by backward diffusion. Accordingly one can 
write that 




nCe 


where no ia the emission per cm* per second, nCfy/^ is the 
number of electrons lost by backward diffusion, and i is the 
current due to the movement of the electrons across the plates, 
these being the emitted electrons which have not been lost. 
Actually this assumes that the concentration of ions in the gas 
space is n all the way across the plates. This is not true, inas¬ 
much as the emission and reflection of electrons as well as the 
diffusion in both directions together with the action of the field 
doubtless set up a very complicated distribution regime. Never¬ 
theless, it happens that the simple assumptions lead to results 
In sufficient agreement with observation to warrant the rough 
approximation. Now it was sbown that i = •ak.Xe so that, 
ne = i/k,X, whence 


noe 


(*,x VS) ‘ 


t = nocKX 


Vfe 

(C + *,.YVS)' 


so that 
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Since = (760/p)iir„ one can write 

nociCe—760-\/^ 

l = - y - ! 

c + KA7mV^ 

V 

it being remembered that for electrons in a gas Ke is also a 

complex function of X/p, It is seen that, if C < < i!Le^760\/^, 

i’ = . Tioc, i.e., the current approaches a saturation value, and 

if C > > ift^760-\/65r, I.e., for low values of X/p, that i is 

nearly proportional to X/p, i.e., that the current rises linearly. 
In any case i is a function of X/p that can be computed if noe, 
C, and Kt are known. Now noe can be measured as it is the 
photoelectric saturation current which is easily obtained by 
pumping out the gas. It appears that with gases like H 2 or N 2 
the effect of a change in the density of gas from that at atmos¬ 
pheric to 10~* atm. does not materially alter the photoelectric 
emission if the light source is constant. When the metal is 
outgassed, on evacuation of the gas, however, the result would 
naturally be different. It was next observed that, while noe 
could be measured, when the gas was present the values of i 
were always very far below the value of noe, no matter how 
high X/p (even into the region where ionization by collision 
begins). When the values of the electron mobilities Kc were 
available to test the theory in these gases, the observed results 
still did not appear to agree with the theory as it was applied. 
The difficulty was discovered by Loeb as Bradbury’s^® measure¬ 
ments under refined and stable conditions indicated the exact 
and serious nature of the departure. It had always been assumed 
that the electron velocity C would have the values appropriate 
to thermal equilibrium with the gas, since the electrons made 
many impacts with the gas molecules after liberation. It 
occurred to Loeb that it was probable that the loss of the electrons 
by backward diffusion must occur to the emitting plate. Now 
the electrons emitted by light from a quartz-mercury arc from 
a. Zn electrode have an average energy in the neighborhood 
of 2 volts on emission. Before they can lose this energy, hun¬ 
dreds of impacts with N 2 or H 2 molecules are on the average 
required. These impacts will in general take the electrons far 
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from the cathode. Hence it is only the elections -with an average 
velocity given by — h» — hva for the photoelectric process 

which 6gure in the equation, where Pt is the photoelectric thresh¬ 
old and V is the average frequency of the incident light. This 
interpretation of the value of C at once gave the proper result. 

For, if C is of the order of about 2 volts, C >> iv,—760\/^ 

p 

so that one is never near the saturation value ns long as appre¬ 
ciable gas IS present. When the gas density becomes so low 
that the plate distance is comparable with a few hundred mean 
free paths, the theory fails since the initial assumptions on which 
it was deduced do not apply. Another way of interpreting 
the significance of this assumption is to state that, in order that 
a large proportion of the electrons be saved from return to the 
plate, X/p must be such as to give an electron an energy of the 
order of a considerable portion of a volt in one free path. Before 
such fields are reached, however, ionization by collision sets 
in. Bradbury^’ inserted the proper value of C into his equations 
for i as a function of X/p and rtoe and by this means evaluated 
K„ the electron mobility, as a function of X/p. In this fashion 
Bradbury checked the value of A% of Loeb in N t and of Townsend 
and Bailey for Hj in the region covered, within'the accuracy of 
his assumed value of C. He was, however, able to go to far 
higher values of X/p than ever before, reaching X/p — 20 in Hi. 
Had the source of electrons been a hot filament and the current 
density been low enough to avoid space charges, the value of C 
would have been only some tenths of a volt instead of 2 volts. 

As was seen above, the current will not reach a saturation 
value before ionization by collision sets in, and this will set a 
limit to the lower values of X/p at which one can accurately 
measure ionization by collision. This measurement of i and 
noC as a function of X/p thus not only establishes the theory 
but gives a new and fairly accuiate method of obtaining Kt 
in gases. In his later measurements on the attachment coeffi¬ 
cient k, Bradbury used this method for evaluating making 
the photoelectric measurements needed to estimate C in the 
same chamber as was used for k. 

In Fig. 82 are shown the saturation current noe in vacuum and 
the value of i as a function of the potential across the plates 
in Hj gas at 3.0 cm obtained by Bradbury. In Fig. 83 the 
values of K, obtained in N* are given as a function of X/p- 
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The circles and crosses represent data taken at two different 
pressures. Thus one has an explanation of the shape of the 
photoelectric electron current in a gas as a function of X/y. 

In gases like air the case will be somewhat more complicated, 
due to electron attachment. This introduces two values of 



mobility into the equations, that of ions and that of electrons, 
the ions appearing to take the place of electrons as the charge 
moves through the field. The attachment will, however, little 
affect C, as the electron cannot as a rule attach very readily 
until its velocity is reduced. However, velocity reduction also 



occurs more readily in gases where electrons attach. In general, 
Bradbury’s results in air were not sufficiently different from 
those in the gases Ha and Na to warrant any radical change in 
the equations except that one must remember that the value 
of C may remain the same, but Ke may reduce to ionic values at 
higher pressures. 
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One may now turn to the problem of ionization by collision. 
It wa,s stated that when X/p became sufficiently great, the 
current began to increase exponentially. This increase was 
ascribed to the formation of new positive ions and electrons by 
the electrons initially generated. To Townsend,*®* as was 
stated, belongs the credit for having investigated and explained 
the phenomenon and worked out the theory of the increase. His 
experiments showed that, for an initial saturation current to at 
the surface of the plate s = 0, the current i at any distance x 
from the plate was given by t = tqc"*, where a is the number of 
ions generated per cm path by each of the electrons. This 
a was then shown by Townsend to be a function of the intensity 
of the field strength, the pressure p, and the energy required 
to produce an ion. This relation between a/p and X/p may be 
deduced as follows, according to Townsend. It can be assumed 
that the electron makes inelastic impacts with the molecules of 
the gas.t 

Thus at each impact the electron starts its free path anew, 
gaining the energy from the field that it can gain on a free path. 
As the fields are high, it can be shown that the free paths of the 
electrons iaiII be so curved in the field that their length will be 
mainly in the direction of the field. In order to ionize, it was 
assumed that the electron must strike the molecule with an 
energy j^o gained from the field, that is, the energy gained by 
an electron that ionizes a molecule must be gained in the free 
fall of the electron through a distance in the direction of the 
field given by Eo ~ where Xi is the mean free path, X the 

• Bergen Davis** in 1907 deduced an expression for a/p as a function of 
X/p along the same line as did Townsend but including the chance of energy 
transfer for an impact against a solid elastic sphere. As neither theory is 
correct on the basis of present-day knowledge and as Townsend’s equation is 
simpler, it will be used for illustration. 

tThis assumption was originally made when it was believed that the 
negative ions, not the electrons, generated new ions by impact. It must now 
Tdb abandoned, as will later be ^own. In spite of the electronic nature of 
the carriers Townsend maintained that the velocity of the electron at impact 
with a molecule was reduced to the velocity of thermal agitation so that 
bis theory remained unchanged for a long time. He later modified it to 
include more elastic impacts in He. Smce, however, the theory is widely 
disseminated in presentJay literature where it is available for use by those 
unaware of its weaknesses, these should be shown at this point. In addition, 
it serves as an excellent introduction to the problem as a whole. (See Town¬ 
send, “Electricity in Gases," p.291, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1915) 
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field strength, and e the electron. Thus the number of ions 
per cm path generated by an electron must depend on the 
number of times, in going 1 cm in the gas in the direction of the 
field, that its free path equals or exceeds a distance x„ given 
by Xe = Eo/Xe. Now out of no free paths the number of free 
paths exceeding a distance x is given by the kinetic theory as 

noe where Xi is the mean free path. Thus if in going 1 cm in 
the direction of the field the electron makes no impacts vdth 

Eo 

molecules then a = noc The number of impacts per cm 

path rio is simply 1/Xi if, as assumed, the paths are in the direc¬ 
tion of the field. Thus 

_^ 

^ A'cXi 



As Xi = Xo where p is in mm, one could write 

p 

Eo 

a _ I 

p Teoxo*^ 

Thus, a/p is a f{X/p). For Hz and one or two other gases 
Townsend measured a/p and, knowing X, he was able to compute 
Eo and test the theory.* The agreement observed was quite 
satisfactory and the value of Eq deduced for several gases lay 
in the neighborhood of a free fall of an electron through a poten¬ 
tial of 28 volts, that is, Eo/e = Fo volts, where Vo was about 26 
or more volts. This measurement of the ionizing potential 
V 0 was the first estimate directly made. 

The situation produced by the satisfactory agreement of the 
curves with the theory, however, leads to an interesting paradox, 
for, in the first place, the assumption on which this theory is 
based, to wut, that of inelastic electron impacts, is wrong. Also, 
the exact measurements of the ionization potentials at low 
pressures by such workers as Franck and Hertz and the countless 
other investigators in recent years^®’®” show the values of Fo 
computed by Townsend to be in the neighborhood of 50 or 100 

*It must be noted that due to lack of facilities in this pioneer work, 
Townsend’s data were taken at very low pressures, small plate distances, 
and high values of X/p. He did not go below X/p = 40 in air and most 
of bis data lay above X/p = 100 . 
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per cent too high. It might be added in passing that the essential 
difference in Franck and HertzV* and Townsend’s experiments 
lies in the fact that Townsend used far greater pressures. Thus 
his smooth curves are averaged over many free paths, while 
the low-pressure curves of Franck and Hertz show abrupt changes 
due to encounters over a single free path. In fact, as will be 
seen, the theory is far more complicated than it appeared to 
Townsend in the early days when his theory evolved. That the 
equation holds as well as it does merely shows that a/p is a 
_2? 

function represented sensibly by e ^, in Townsend’s range 
of values of A’/p, in which the value of y was deduced from 
experiment by Townsend and interpreted in the light of his 
theory as giving values of Fo of the order of magnitude obtained, 
that is, Townsend had an exponential form of equation that 
fairly well suited the facts, and he suited his adjustable constant 
Vo to fit the equation by comparison mth experiment. 

In 1916, Compton“ introduced into the problem the new fact, 
discovered first by Franck and Hertz” in 1913 and later carefully 
investigated for He by himself, that the electrons lost only a 
very small fraction of their energy on impact mth neutral mole¬ 
cules. The considerations of the quantum theory' show that 
there is no loss of energy in impact between electron and molecule 
unless the electron has the resonance or ionization energy except 
the fractional loss / = 2in/Jlf (w-here M is the mass of the mole¬ 
cule and m that of the electron), which is demanded by simple 
dynamics. If this is the case, then, as shown in Townsend’s 
treatment of electron mobilities, the electron gains energy over 
several free paths, that is, its temperature goes up continually. 
Thus all electrons would gain the ionizing energy eventually. 
To cany the idea further quantitatively, Compton had to 
introduce another notion which was correct in theory. This is 
that the electron, while it could gain energy over several free 
paths, did not necessarily ionize on its first impact, but required 
perhaps many beiore it could ionize. As the probability oi 
ionization by an electron with the energy Eo or greater was not 
then known, Compton*' arbitrarily assumed that the probability 
of ionization Pi had the form* 

• Independently Bergen Davis** had deduced the same form of expression 
for Pi on the theory of solid elastic impacts. Compton's use of this factor 
was entirely independent of the latter theory and was based on similaiity to 
the type of quantity observed and on considerations of convenience. 
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where V was the volt equivalent of the energy of the electron 
and 7o the minimum ionizing potential of the gas. The theory 
which he deduced on the basis of these assumptions fitted the data 
for He with remarkable accuracy. In fact, it gave a better quan¬ 
titative agreement than the theory of Townsend. Compton, 
however, did not have the true form for the function Pi as the 
later results of Hughes and Klein®- and Compton and Van Voor- 
his®^ have shown.* The true curve of P,- against V does rise from 
0 at To to higher values at values of V considerably above To, but 
it later falls to lower values as V increases. Compton, however, 
neglected another effect. This is that, while the electron may 
gain the ionizing energy over very many free paths, it reaches an 
energy corresponding to the radiating energy long before it 
gets to To for ionization. That is, if an electron gets an energy 
corresponding to 4.9 volts in mercury, it will suffer an inelastic 
impact sooner or later w'hich does not cause ionization but 
merely causes the mercury atom to emit light of wave length 
2537A. To ionize the mercury atom, the electron must have 
an equivalent energy of at least 10.6 volts. Thus if the electrons 
gain energy slowly, and if they make, on the average, 100 impacts 
in the region bet\veen the 4.9 and 10.6 volts required to ic nize, an 
appreciable fraction of these electrons may lose their energy to 
inelastic radiating impacts. They will then have to start 
from rest again to ionize, that is, Compton faUed to take account 
of the possibility of inelastic impacts between radiating and 
ionizing energies in his theory. The probability of a radiating 
impact with the requisite energy is not vanishingly small as 
shown by Sponer,®® so that this must be taken into account. 
With He gas this chance is less than for any other gas, as its 
radiation potential is about 19.5 volts while its ionization 
potential is 24.5 volts. If the probability of radiating impacts 


‘Lawrence®* has made carefully controlled measurements of the prob¬ 
abilities of ionization and of ionization potentials with electrons of an 
accurately known speed. He finds that P,- is highest just at the ionizing 
potential, falling off rapidly after that value. This, when carried over to 
other gases, will have a material influence on the theory above. For elec¬ 
trons with velocity distributions like those observed in this kind of ionization 
experiments the integrated type of curves such as obtained by Hughes and 
lein and Compton and Van Voorhis will probably suffice. 
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in such a region were high, say, 0.5, Compton’s theory would be 
untenable. The theory would then approach one of the original 
Townsend type. In this case, however, a would depend on 
the chance that an electron got the ionizing energy in a series 
of impacts so arranged that it had very few impacts in the 
radiating region. The first term of the series of exponential 
terms deduced on such a theory would be the one deduced 
originally by To%vnsend. 

It is, obvious, however, from the small values of and P,, the 
ionization and radiation probabilities at the corresponding poten¬ 
tials (even though these may be the maximum values), that at 
fields where ionization by collision sets in the factor which deter¬ 
mines a is not so much the chance of getting the ionizing energy on 
one or more free paths 6i{< the chance of ionising when it has that 
energy. The solution of the problem of the value for a, therefore, 
lies completely in the future and involves the introduction into 
the equation of the little known probabilities P, and P,, as well 
as the rate of gain of •energy from the field. 

As was stated, Townsend’s original investigations and those 
on which bis conclusions were based were, ow*ing to technical 
difficulties existing at that time, limited to low pressures, small 
plate distances, and high values of X/p. Thus, in the case of 
air, the gas of great importance from the industrial aspect of spark 
breakdown, data on a were obtained only down to X/p 40, 
while but few points existed between this and X/p = 100. In 
He, Compton” had made measurements of a more modern nature. 
This gas, however, differs so radically from a gas like air that 
more complete modern data seemed imperative in order to aid 
in the explanation of short time lags and other problems of spark 
breakdown. To this end Sanders,” in Loeb’s laboratory, built 
an apparatus capable of measuring a at plate distances from 
1 to 10 cm instead of over a few mm, and at pressures around 
atmospheric pressure. This was possible because of the high 
degree of development of high-voltage technique in recent 
years (kenotron, rectifiers and high-resistance units for accu¬ 
rately measuring potentials). Under these circumstances with 
the aid of a grant from the National Research Council, Sanders 
was able to utilize the high sensitivity and resolving power of 
the larger air gaps to obtain values of a for X/p as low as 20 
and to carry it in a continuous series of measurement up to 
X/p ^ 160 at which point his data coincided closely with 
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4.00, 


Townsend’s more complete data. At the same time Paavola” 
d later Masch®^ made measurements at higher pressures but 
over small plate distances. Neither of the latter went below 
X/p = 30, but the results of 
Masch in the higher brackets 
closely agreed with the results of 
Sanders. At X/p = 20, calcula¬ 
tions on Bradbury’s’^ data showed 
that the rise of the current-distance 
curves due to unsaturation „ 
accounted for about half of Sanders 
value of ot. Thus Sanders showed 
that ionization by collision rises 
asymptotically from zero, and 
below X/p = 20 begins to be indis¬ 
tinguishable from unsaturation. 

The results of Sanders’ study from 
X/p = 20 to X/p = 36 are shown 
in Fig. 84 in a plot of log (a/p) against X/p. The full curve 
is the least squares reduction of the observed values whose 
probable errors are shown as vertical lines. It is thus seen that 
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in this range a/p — Ae^P with some degree of precision where 
^ and B are constants taken from the curve, and of va ues 
2-67 + 0.26 X 10-® and 0.350 ± 0.003 at 2l°C. It was impossi- 
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ble to fit a curve of the Townsend form ce/p = ae ^ to these data. 
In Fig. 85 are shown the values of ct/p plotted against X/p 
from X/p = 20 to X/p — 160. In this case it is seen that the 
logarithmic form for or/p as a/(X/p) holding up to X/p = 40 
begins to deviate from this law above this value, and a/p increases 
more slowly as X/p increases until it shows a tendency to reach 
a constant value. Above X/p — 120, Sanders found that the 
current-distance curves giving a/p showed a distinct delation 
due to the assumed ionization by collision of positive ions. 
Townsend observed this phenomenon at higher values of X/p, 
which was to be expected due to the greater sensitivity of 
Sanders’ experimental arrangement. Sanders tried to find an 
empirical expression for the curve from X/p = 20 to X/p = 160, 
but no simple relation was found. The conclusion to be drarni 
from this is that the curve is due to a series of different mechan¬ 
isms following each other as X/p increases, of such complexity 
and interrelationship that a proper simple analysis is precluded. 
It is clear that the original Townsend theory does not hold for 
low X/p, as was to be expected from its derivation. At higher 
X/p the equations of Towiwend may apply. It is probable 
that the first portion of the observed curve (depends largely 
on the mechanism of the gain of energy by electrons which there 
occurs at such a slow rate that, once the electrons gain the 
ionizing energy, their impacts in this range are so near the 
threshold of ionization that many electrons gaining the energy 
ionize without losing their energy othenvise. Thus this part 
of the cun'c represents the increj^ in the number of electrons 
which acquire the ionizing energy in low fields as X/p increases. 
As the fields get higher, the electrons gain the ionizing energy 
more readily and lose less energy to radiation and inelastic impacts 
in consequence. They, however, find for the same reason 
greater difficulty in ionizing when they once get the energy, 
because of their more rapid gain of energy in the field. At this 
point the exponential rise of a/p ceases, and, as the rate of 
energy gain increases, the decreased ionizing efficiency wth 
increasing energy causes a cessation in the rate of increase in 
a/p, so that a/p tends towards a more constant value. A more 
accurate discussion is hardly possible, as the mathematical 
difficulties introduced into theory by inelastic impacts at low 
energies, attachment, radiation losses, the probability of ioniza- 
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tion and radiation as a function of energy, and finally the variable 
electron mean free paths are practically unsurmountable. Hence 
it is seen that here again kinetic-theory analysis falls short of 
achievement because of its complexity. Enough, however, has 
been gained from this analysis to show again the usefulness of 
the kinetic-theory analysis in giving an order-of-magnitude 
insight into the nature of the phenomenon. 
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APPENDIX I 


DIAMETERS OF MOLECULES 

The term originates from the original picture of molecules as 
hard elastic spheres (see Secs. 13 and 14). If two such identical 
molecular spheres are placed so that they are in contact, the 
diameter would be defined as the distance between their centers. 
The contact between the spheres, on such a picture, is defined as 
the closest approach of the centers on an average impact. The 
diameter in a solid would be defined as the distance between the 
centers at equilibrium for molecules arranged in a solid space 
lattice. This picture, which was adequate until the discovery of 
the electron, still determines our mode of description in the kinetic 
theory because of its simplicity. 

Actually, molecules are known today to consist of nuclei of 
positive electricity surrounded by planetary electrons with orbital 
motions. It is obvious that such configurations of electrical 
charges cannot be considered hard elastic spheres in the old sense 
of the term. What really affect the motions of the molecules 
and atoms are the electrical fields of force between the electrons 
and nuclei of the atomic configurations. In general, such force 
fields, with the possible exception of those about the heavier 
inert gas atoms, are probably force fields with equipotential 
surfaces which are far from spherical, although perhaps sym¬ 
metrical about their axes. The force fields are, in general, 
composed of two sets of forces, forces of attraction of small 
magnitude varying slowly with the distance (the cohesive forces, 
or those responsible for Van der Waals' a), and repulsive forces 
of considerable magnitude which fall off very much more rapidly 
with the distance (the elastic repulsive forces of the old kinetic- 
theory molecules). How such opposing forces can occur simul¬ 
taneously in the atoms is briefly discussed in Sec. 52. The rate 
at which the force varies with the distance from the atomic 
centers has been estimated from the crystal structure of sodium 
chloride by Born to be proportional to the inverse ninth power 
of the distance. The work of Leonard Jones, based on the 
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study of gases, gives the repulsive forces as lying between an 
inverse ninth power and an inverse fifteenth power, while the 
attractive forces He between forces varying inversely as the 
fourth power and inversely aa the sixth power. 

■\Vith atoms and molecules of such a nature, the meaning of 
the term “ diameter” roust be modified or at least one must under¬ 
stand the application of the term to such a picture. Measure¬ 
ments of molecular diameters are made in all cases on a very large 
numher 0 / individuals. In all cases for gases they arc made for 
individuals oriented in all possible directions Finally, in the case 
of gases, the conditions of impact due to velocity distribution will 
influence the distance of approach; and one must deal with an 
average value. It ts possible, therefore, to couch the experimental 
conclusions tn terms of the very simple picture of elastic spheres of 
agiven diameter, thediamelerinsuchacasebeingiheslatisticalaveTage 
distance 0 / approach, 0 / the molecules for the average velocity. An 
analysis expressed in terms of such a picture is entirely justified, 
as it influences the results but little, while it simplifies calculation 
and interpretation greatly. When such pictures are used, 
however, one must remember that they are conveniences and 
that the actual molecules may be entirely different in appearance. 
Even in the case of crystal analysis, the investigators find it con¬ 
venient to express atomic diameters in terms of the elastic sphere.* 
On the other hand, it must be clear that the values of the 
average diameters which are obtained for atoms and molecules 
from different typos of investigation will not necessarily agree 
accurately in value, though the measurements may, in general, 
agree in order of magnitude. That this must be bo can be clearly 
seen, for in a crystal two atoms are bound together by forces of 
electrical attraction. The average distance at which these 
atoms are held in equilibrium is determined by the repulsive 
forces as well. On the other band, in the gaseous state, where 
the attractive forces may be quite different owing to the absence 
of closely surrounding atoms and where the velocities of agitation 
may be very different, the average distance of approach on an 
impact will not be the same as the average distance between 
centers in the crystal. It is also clear that the more violent the 
impact because of higher temperatures, the smaller will be the 
apparent diameter. A particular case where the results would 
be expected to vary from other results obtained is in the case of 
•Brsitg, W. L., Phil. Mag, 40, 160, 1920. 
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the measurement of the diameter of a molecule by the impact with 
electrons. The average distance of approach for an impact will 
be determined by the ease with which the electron is deflected from 
its straight-line path. It will depend on the action of the atomic 
field of force, and on the motion of the electron. This depends 
on the time integral of the force and will obviously be less, the 
faster the electron is moving. Again, with such a minute body 
as the electron, the distance of approach before deflection will 
depend upon the portion of the atom struck. Finally, it seems 
probable that for electrons of a certain speed, there will be a 
possible interaction on the electron when its velocityin passing the 
atom is of the order of magnitude of the orbital velocities of elec¬ 
trons in the atom itself. Such effects have actually been observed. 
Finally, it has also been observed that electrons, moving with an 
e.xtremely slow velocity in the case of certain atoms, can pass 
right through them without change of energy or direction (see 
Sec. 25). It is thus obvious that the molecular diameter, as 
measured by the electron, may vary through enormous ranges: 
and, in comparing results of measurements on atomic or molecular 
diameters, one must always hear in mind that they may represent 
really very different things. The conclusion is that the term 
“atomic or molecular diameter” has a meaning in more than 
order of magnitude, only when spoken of in terms of its method of 
measurement. The discussion which has preceded forms, there¬ 
fore, a fitting introduction to a comparative table of molecular 
diameters which is given below, together with the method of 
measurement yielding the results. 

The methods by which molecular dimensions have been obtained 
may be seen summarized below, as given by K. F. Hertzfeld;* 

I. Measurements based on the equation of state. 

1. Calculation from critical data. 

2. From volumes below the critical. 

3. Calculation from gas isotherms. 

4. Crystal structure. 

a. Spherical packing. 

b. PerraUtite. 

c. True dimensions. 

II. Methods involving a dynamical study. 

1. In gases. 

а. Deflection of electrons. 

б. Direct measurement of free paths of atoms. 

c. Coefficient of viscosity. 

* Hertzfeld, K. F., Jahrbuch der Radioaklivitat und Eleklronik, 19, 259,1922. 
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2. In liquids. 

o. From Stokes’ law. 

6. Viscosity in liquids. 

(1) Theory of viscosity. 

(2) Increase of viscosity in solutions. 
e. Diffusion of neutral particles. 

d. Ionic mobilities, 
in. Energy methods. 

1. Heat of hydration, 

2. Ionizing potential 

3. Heat of vaporiialion. 

4. Melting point. 

IV. Method of thin films 

1. Determination of the number of molecules per unit area in a mono- 
molecular layer, 

2. Optical determination of thiekness of films. 

3. Electrical determination of thickness of films. 

V. Optical methods. 

1. Determination of true ionic size with X-rays. 

2. Molecular refraction 

VI. Determination of the size of electronic orbits m atoms. 

1. Diamagnetic properties 

2. Calculation from atomic modeb 

Vll. Methods for determination of moments of inertia and electrical 
moments. (Such measurements give the distance between the nuclei 
in molecules and the distance between the apparent separation of 
positive and negative electricity considered os point charges necessary 
to produce the effects. They are not necessarily true measures of 
molecular diameter in the sense of the kinetic theory.) 


In papers, J. E. Leonard Jones* gives the following values 
of the attractive and repulsive forces in the following gases 
as most successfully fitting the data. In all cases, the attractive 
force seeming to be the most suitable ts an inverse fifth power law. 
For the repulsive forces in the following gases, the law vanes 
inversely with the power of the distance indicated under the letter 
n for the respective gas: 


Gas 

He 

Ne 

At 

Kr 

Xe 

H, 

Nz 


n 

9 > 11.14 
11 
9 
10 
11 
11 

9, 11, 14 


• Lencard Jones. J. E., Proe. Roy. Soe., A>106, 441, 463, 709, 1924; and 
.A-112, 214, 230, 1926. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PHYSICAL CONSTANTS*' 

Table A.-^Pbincipal CoMSTAirrs and Ratios 
Velocity of light « - (2.93W8 ± 0 00004) X ID" cm ■ aec'i 

GrevititiOD coMUnt O - (fl 84 ± 0 002) X lO*'dyne em« f* 

Liter f - 1000 4127 ± OOOl cm* 

Volume of perfect gee fO'Ci A«) »a •• (!2 4141 * 0 0008) X 10> cm» moIe*> 

R. • 22 4l3S t 0 0008 liter • mole-> 

Volume of perfect gee (Q'C. An) - 22 4146 ± 0 0008 Ltefinola-* 

InletnetiQuel ohra (“ p ehi-ohm) p — I OOOJl ± 0 00002 
Intemetionel empere (•> g ebe-emp) g - 0 99003 ± 0 00005 
Atomic weights 

O ^oxygen) w 18 0000 Wefinition) Ag fe.leet) •• \07 880 ± 0 001 

H (hydrogen) - I 00777 ± 0 00002 1 <>odiae) - 126 932 ± 0002 

He (helium) - 4 0022 ± 0 0004 C (cethon) - 12 003 ± 0 001 

N (nitrogen) • 14 0083 ± 0 0008 Ca (eelcium) - 40 078 ± 0 005 

NermU atmetphere A« — (I 013249 ± 0 000003) X 10* dyne cm"* 

45’ atraeaphere Ao - (1 013199 ± 0 000003) X 10’ dysa em-t 

lee point (abeelute leale) TV — 273 18 ± 0 03*K 

Meebenical equiTilent of beet . y>» — 4 1852 ± 00006 ebeooule eelit~< 

/a — 4 1813 ± 0 0006 tbe-ioule eeta*' 

Electneal eqairalent of heat -^'te — 4 I83S ± 0 0007 mt-jouJe ralii't 
J‘» - 4 1796 ± 00007 inujouJa eala*‘ 

Tataday tonsiant F -98194 t 8>iit-teul i*tQuiy* 

- 96489 ± 7 aba-coul i-aqui»*‘ 

- 96489 ± 07 ab**<m*unit g-«qu!v*‘ 

Fe - (2 8927. ± 00002) X 10»ab*^^unit Kquir-i 
Electronic charge e « (4 770 i 0005) X )0->e aha-ee-umta 

t/e - (I 5910. 1 00016) X IQ-n aba-em-uniU 
Bpecifie elecCtanic charge (epectro- 

acopic) »/"- (1761 ± 0 001) X 10’aba-rm.unit g-' 

If/mU - (S279« ±0003) X 10" aba-e«-uoit • g-i 
Specific electronic charge (deflec¬ 
tion) e/a. - (1769 ± 0002) X 10'abe-ciw-unit • g-> 

(f/«)t - (3303* ± 0008) X 10" aha-ee-uiut g-‘ 

Planck constant » - (6 547 ± 0 003) X ID'^erg-aec 


Table B —Additional Quantitibo Evaluated on Used in Connection 
WITH Table A 

Ratio of «» to tm umU (direct) f — (29971 ±00001) X IC’crn'^* aeC/’-int n-i'« 
- <2 9979 ± 00001) X lO" cm see-' 

Ratio q{« toem units (indirect) o' - c - <2 99796 ± OOQWM) X 10" cm-sec'i 
Acceleration of gravity (45*) • ■ .P>» — 980 616 cm aec'> 

Mean density of earth ...••••• .5 — 5 522 + 0 008 g • cm"* 

Maximum density of water . •• *» —0999973 ± OOOOOOl g• era"* 

Acceleration of gravity (nornia!) . 9* — 980 665 cm • seo~» 

Density of oxygen gas (O’C, An) • - I 428965 ± 0 000030 g • bter-> 

* From an article by R- T. Btrge, Ker. Mod Phya., 1, 1, 1929, through the 
courtesy of the Aroericah Institute of Physics. 
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Factor converting oxygen (0®C. ^ 41 ) 

to ideal gas...1 — a — 1.000927 ± 0.000030 

International coulomb (= 5 abs-couI).g *= 0.99995 ± 0.00005 
International henry (— pab3-henry)..p = 1.00061 ± 0.00002 
International volt (*= pg abs-volt), pq = 1.00046 ± 0.00005 
International joule (« pg* abs- 

joule)..P3* « 1.00041 ± 0.00010 

International gauss (= g abs-gaussj 

Density of nitrogen (0®C, ^4 b). . .L *= 1.25046 ± 0.000046 g • liter'^ 

Factor converting nitrogen (0®C, Abb) 

to ideal gas,......_ ...,..,1 — a = 1.00043 ± 0.00002 

Specific gravity of Hg (0°C, An) 
referred to air-free water at maxi¬ 
mum density. pn = 13.59546 ± 0.00003 

Density of Hg (0®C, An). Dn = 13.59509 ± 0.00003 g • cm"* 

Electrochemical equivalent of silver £a£ = (1.11800 ± 0.00005) X 10"* g • int-coul"i 

= (1.11805 + 0.00007) X 10"* g -abs-coul'i 

Arbitrary calcite grating space 

(18®C).dw" « 3.02904 X lO"* cm 

Density of calcite (20°C).P = 2.7102 ± 0.0004 g • cm"* 

Structural constant of calcite 

(20»C). ^ 1.09630 ± 0.00007 

Rydberg constant for hydrogen_ R}j = 109677.759 ± 0.05 cm"* 

Rydberg constant for ionized 

helium.,..-. Rno = 109722.403 ± 0.05 cm"* 

Wave-length of red Cd line (15®C, 

An).X(Cd) *= 6438.4696 I.A. (definition of I.A. unit) 

Rydberg constant for infinite mass. .Rco « 109737.42 ± 0.06 cm"* 

R®c «=* (3.28988 ± 0.00004) X 10** sec"* 
ffaa (indirect) ** 2T*cVA*c*(c/m)*p ** 109744 ± 170 cm"* 

ReoC (indirect) = (3.29003 ± 0.005) X 10** sec"* 
e/m (spectroscopic, indirect) 

c/m «= 2T*eVh3c*Ro=> = (1.76112 ± 0.0026) X 10’ abs-em-unit • g"* 
True grating space of calcite (20®C) .d'M = (3.0283 ± 0.0010) X 10"» cm 
Effective grating space of calcite 


(20°C).da) ^ (3.0279 ± 0.0010) X 10"» cm 

Avogadro's number. No = Fc/e = (6.06436 ± 0.006) X 10“ mole"* 


Gas constant per mole. .Ro = vnAn/To «= (8.3136o ± 0.0010) X 10’ erg • deg"* • mole"* 
i?o' = /?g/(/i8 X 10’) = 1.9884j ± 0.0004 caliB'deg"* • mole"* 

Ro" = Ro/An X 1000.027) == (8.2046b ± 0-0009) X 10"* 


liter • atmos • deg"* • mole"* 

Ro'^' = Ro/An - Vn/To = 82.0483 ± 0.009. cm* * atmos * deg"’ • mole"* 

Boltzmann constant. k = Ro/No = (1.37089 ± 0.0014) X 10"*® erg • deg"* 

Second radiation constant (experi¬ 
mental) .. C 2 = 1.432 ± 0.003 cm * deg 

Second radiation constant (in¬ 
direct).C 2 = hc/k = 1.43I7b ± 0.0006 cm ■ deg 

Stefan-Boltzmann constant (experi¬ 
mental).or — (5.736 ± 0.011) X 10"“ erg * cm"* • deg"* ■ sec"* 

Stefan-Boltzmann constant (in¬ 
direct. a ~ 27rU'*/16c*h* = (6.713a ± 0.006) X 10"® erg • cm"* • deg"* - sec"’ 

Radiation density constant (experi¬ 
mental). a = 4<r/c = (7.661* + 0.015) X 10"** erg ■ cm"* • deg"* ' 

Radiation density constant (in¬ 
direct).a = Sir^k^/lbc^k* « (7.623t ± 0.007) X 10"** erg • cm"* -.deg"* 
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Table C.— AIiscellaneous DbEiveo Constants —(Contmtifid) 
Magnetic moment per mole for one Bohr magneton per molecule (spectroscopic) 

MiNt = 5563 *r ± 10 ergs ■ gauss'* • mole"' 
Same (deflection). , iuNt = 6589.ii ± 11 ergs • gauss'* • mole"' 
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by Coblentz and others). If Ey^dX denotes the intensity of emission of linearly polarized radiation m range d\, perpendicular to a surface, per unit of 
surface, per unit solid angle, ci = hc^ (Planck's own nomenclature, used generally in German texts). If Ey^d\ denotes the emission of unpolarized radia¬ 
tion in range dX, per unit surface, in all directions (2jr solid angle), Cl = 2irhc^ (used in the "International Critical Tables" and elsewhere). 
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APPENDIX III 


For convenience in simple calculations, the following table of 
molecular velocities, free paths, and diameters is included. The 
values are not necessarily accurate and in view of Appendix I, 
which is much more recent, must be used with caution: 


Molecular Velocities, Mean Free Paths, and Diameters* 



Velocit}^ at 

Mean free 

Molecular diameter 

Gas 

0°C. 

1 

path, L 

V 

b 


1 

cm./sec. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

Hydrogen, Hj... 

18.39 X 10< 

18.3 X 10-0 

2.47 X 10-' 

2,32 X 10-' 

Helium, He. 

13.11 X 10* 

28.5 X 10-* 

2.18 X 10-' 

1 2.30 X 10-« 

Nitrogen, Nj.... 

4.93 X 10‘ 

9.44 X 10-' 

3.50 X 10-' 

i 3.53 X 10-' 

Oxygen, Oj. 

4.61 X 10* 

9.95 X 10-' 

3.39 X 10-' 


Neon, Ne. 

5.61 X 10* 

19.3 X 10-* 



Argon, A. 

4.13 X 10* 

10.0 X 10-' 

3.36 X 10-' 

2.86 X 10-' 

Krypton, Kr.... 

2.86 X 10* 

9.49 X 10-' 


3.14 X 10-' 

Xfinon^ Xp.. 

2.28 X 10* 

5.61 X 10-' 


3.42 X 10“® 

Chlorine, Cl. 

3.07 X 10* 

4.57 X 10-' 

4.96 X 10-' 


Methane, CH,.. 

6.48 X 10* 

7.79 X 10-' 



Ethylene, CjH,.. 

4.88 X 10* 

5.47 X 10-' 

4.55 X 10-' 

4.68 X 10-' 

Carbon mon- 





oxide, CO. 

4.93 X 10* 

9.27 X 10-' 

3.50 X 10-' 


Carbon dioxide. 





CO, . 

3.92 X 10* 

6.29 X 10-' 

4.18 X 10-' 

3.40 X 10-' 

Ammonia, NH,.'. 

6.28 X 10* 

6.95 X 10-' 



Nitrous oxide, 





.NjO.! 

3.92 X 10* 

6.10 X 10-' 

4.27 X 10-' 


Nitric oxide, NO.' 

4.76 X 10* 

9.06 X 10-' 

3.40 X 10-' 


Sulph. hydrogen,! 





H^S.1 

4.44 X 10* 

5.90 X 10-' 



Sulph. dioxide, 


1 



SO,. 

3.22 X 10* 

4.57 X 10-' 



Hydrochloric j 


1 



acid, HCl. 

4.30 X 10* 

6.86 X 10-« 



Water, HjO. 

7.08 X 10* 

7.22 X 10-' 

4.09 X 10-' 



values arc approximate and are as given by G. W. C. Kaye and T. H. Laby. 
^nyeical and Chemical Constants,** Longmazss, Green & Co., London, 1911. 


























APPENDIX IV 


For the purpose of faciUtating computations involving mean 
free paths and problems such as ionization by collision, the 
following table of exponential functions is included: 

Expo.vcntial PcrKcrroNs 





APPENDIX V 


For the purpose of facilitating computations, a table of values 
of the energy distribution function 6“=', its integral, and the 
function ^{x) has been included: 


Table op Values pon akd ^(x) 




2 /•* - 


X 

e-^‘ 

-/--f e-Vx 
Virjo 

Hx) 

0.1 

0.99905 

0.11246 

0.20066 


0.96080 

0.22270 

0.40531 

0.3 

0.91393 

0.32863 

0.61784 

0.4 

0.85214 

0.42839 

0.84200 

0.5 

0.77880 

0.52050 

1.08132 

0.6 

0.69768 

0.60386 

1.33907 

0.7 

0.61263 

0.67780 

1.61819 

0.8 i 

0.52729 

0.74210 

1.92132 

0.9 

0.44486 

0.79691 

2.25072 

1.0 

0.3G788 

0.84270 

2.60835 

1.1 

0.29820 i 

0.88021 

2.99582 

1.2 

0.23693 

0.91031 

3.41448 

1.3 

0.18452 

0.93401 

3.86538 

1.4 

0.14086 

0.95229 

4.34939 

1.5 

1 

0.10540 

1 

0.96611 

1 

4.86713 

1.6 

0.07730 

0.97635 

5.41911 

1.7 

0.05558 

0.98379 

6.00570 

1.8 

0.03916 

0.98909 

6.62715 

1.9 

0.02705 

0.99279 

i 7.28366 

2.0 

0,01832 

0.99532 

i 7.97536 

2.1 

0.01215 

0.99702 

8.70234 

2.2 

0.00791 

0.99814 

9.46467 

2.3 

! 0.00504 

0.99886 

10.26236 

2.4 

0.00315 

0.99931 

11.09547 

2.5 

0.00197 

1 0.99959 

i 

11.96402 

2.6 

0.00116 

' 0.99976 

12.86798 

2.7 

0.00068 

0.99987 

13.80734 

2.8 . 

0.00039 

0.99992 

14.78225 

2.9 

0.00022 

1 0.99996 

15.79255 

3.0 

0.00012 

0.99998 

16.83830 
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Values of definite integrals of the form J from 0 to 

» for various values of n; 

r = \ 

Jo 2\km 

I g~^^'‘*udu = 

Jo 2km 

0 2h*m* 

f ®» ?. 

Jo 8VA‘m» 

— ■ L • 
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f V-'^-’u^du = 

Jo I6\ra 

r eT*"“’uVu = 

Jo h*m* 
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Numbers set in boldface type ore used to 
more than casual reference. 

A 

0 , from different sources, interpretation of, 
178, 21G 

evaluation of, from critical constants, lOG, 
171, 173 

from expansion cocfEcients, 160 
from Joule-Thomson effect, 100 
Van der Waals’, 144, 146, 148, 160, lOG, 
171, 173, 176, 190, 572, G39 
and temperature, 148,160,17G, 194,197 
Abnormal electron free paths, 56, 450 
Absolute manometer, 348, 351, 353 
equation for, 351, 353 
Absolute temperature, 12 
of ice point, G44 

Absolute lero, 13, ICO, 1C6, l&l, 429, 448, 
452, 457, 401, 644 
evaluation of, 12, 160, 165, 191 
specific heat at, 429, 457, 401 
Absorbing cross section of molecules for 
electrons, 54, 55, 67 

Accommodation coefficient, 280, 313, 323, 
325, 32G, 328, 336, 337, 351, 373, 382, 
385 

of Bnule, 328, 33G 
for different surfaces, 321 
of Knudsen, 319, 328, 335, 351, 373 
and radiometer action, 382, 385 
of Smoluchowski, 323 
and surface forces, 329 
and translatory energy, 322 
values of, 320, 336 
and Baule’s theory, 329 
from wave mechanics, 329 
Activation of molecules by surfaces,' 32G 
Additive laws for index of refraction, 481, 
482, 484 

Additivity of magnetic polarizability, 611 
Adsorption, 280, 825, 326, 330, 337-339, 
341-343, 345, 410, 415 
heat of, 345 

Langmuir's theory of, 338, 343 
of molecuies on liquid surface, 410, 415 
theories of Lnngmuir,Hflckcl, andFrenkel, 
345 

time of, 326, 330, 338, 339, 341, 342, 344, 
345 

, direct measurement of, 345 


indicate that the subject mentioned is given 


Advance, progressive, of physical science, 
141 

Affinities, electron, C14 
Age 6f philosophical speculation, 6 
Aging of ions, 557, 570, 587, 598 
Agreement between elementary theory and 
observation for coefficient of viscosity, 
214 

Alpha-particle, charge on, 400, 411 
number of, from gram of radium per 
second, 409, 412 

Alternate forms of the distribution law, 88 
Ammonia molecule, structure of, 603 
Analysis of viscosity, simple kinetic, 205 
Angular quantum numbers, 527 
Angular variation of intensity in molecular 
beams, 309, 310 
Approximate free path, 30 
Approximation successive, 3, 141 
Association and dielectric constant, 496 
Atmospheres, law of, 93, 390, 394, 398, 409, 
414, 572 

deduced, 93, 394 
experimental proof of, 398 
Atom, arrangement of orbits in, 632 
Bohr theory of, 447, 523 
nuclear, 179, 420, 421, 436,472, 606-610, 
623-641, 637, 639 

Atomic diffraction, 8, 134, 332, 410, 418 
Atomic electron currents, 505 
Atomic elliptic orbits, 625 
Atomic forces, and melting points of solids, 
• 457 

Atomic frequencies, 474, 476 
Atomic gyroscope, 606 
Atomic heats, of gases, 420, 442, 443, 446, 
451 

and molecular heats of solids, 430, 455 
of solids, 42S, 429, 465, 466-462, 462-4C9 
temperature variation of, 428, 429, 447, 
460, 461, 463, 454, 467, 469, 471 
(See aUo Specific heats) 

Atomic magnetic moment, 619 
Atomic nucleus, 472, 506, 523, 639 
Atomic number, 179, 608, 509, 510, 524, 529, 
532 

Atomic quantum numbers, 532, 536 
Atomic structure, 179, 632, 534 
electronic, 534 
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Atomie atructure. ud magnetie phcnomokki 

(U 

Atomic theory. 23 

^tonue vibration in solids, 4S3, 4A9> 463, 
40S 

Atomic weights, accurate, M4 
Atomic X-ray levels, A24 
Atoms, concept of, 23 
diamagnetic, S09 

number of Bohr magnetons in, S4l 
per gram of hydrogen, 648 
Attach, number of impacts to, 614. 615.617. 
61S, 620, 622. 826 

Attachment, eooatanta, approximatn valuei 
of. 619 

values of, 619, 620. 622 
electron. 343, 318, 393, 600, 613. 627 
ThomeoD theory of, 814, 816 
Wclhach theory of, 613, 620 
of electrons to oculrsl molecules in gases 
to form ions, 819 

probability, velocity varislioo of, 619, 
630.623 

Attractions, active, sphere of, tor tone. 687. 
691, 693 

nolecutar, 17.108,144,146,146,148.150, 
133,137.168.188,181,196,1*9.216, 
816, 831,136, 331, 669, 640 
sphere of, 144 

Attrutivs force constants, nluea of, 198 
238. 640 

force fields, 144, 146, 140, 148, 168. 166. 
167, 118. 160, 161, 196, 199, 216. 
ill, 831. 166. 336. 669, 640 
and repulsive force fields, nouiteneous, 
144, 146, 146, 143. 160. 135. 167. 
166, 160, 181, 196, 199, 314. 318. 
331. 336, 228, 669, 640 
Attractive forces, and concenlralton. 89. 93, 
96. 143, 146, 137, 138, 394, 491, 613. 
IT4 

minimum esponent of, 148, 153. 107 
and temperature variation of viscoaity, 
216. 231 

Attractive nnal, 159 
Average life of molecule on surface. 343 
Average molecular velocity, ST, 63 
Average square and square of averege. 

relation of, 407 
Average lime on surface, 333 
Average velocitiee of moleculee or eiectrona 
emitted from hot bodiea, 114 
Arogadro'f hypotbesia lav or rule, 33, 
24, 83, 80. 87, 398, 408, 423, 429, 430, 
437, 438 

Avogsdro's number, 34, 36, 369, 3%, 
398, 403, 404, 406, 433, 429. 430, 
437, 438. 488, 314. 310. 372, 643 
accurate value of. 423 
determination of, 408 
evaluated from Brownian movement*. 404 


Avogadro's rule, proofs of, 24 

Asimutb, motion in. 523 

Aiimutbal quantum number, 509, 323, 531 

D 

6, from different sources. Interpretation of, 
178, 216, 640 

evaluation of, from Joule-Tbomion 
effect. 100 

limitations in use of, 150, 136, 173, 178, 
2J6. 640 

van der WasV, 35, 33, 41. 42, 148, 150 
ISO, 160,166, no, 171,173.175,178, 
216, 389, 403,405, 409, 413, 481, 
489. 493. 495. 643 

and eslculstion of coefficient of vis- 
eivity, 216 

temperature variation of, 176 
value of, 148 

b and o, evaluation of, from critical data, 
160. 170, 171, 173 

from cieasurementa of eapansion coef¬ 
ficients, 160 

Band spectra, molecular data from, 453 
Barnett effect, 630, 635 
Daule’e sccemmodstios coefficient, 338,836 
Baule's coefficient of diffuse reSection, /, 
266. 824,326 

Baule'e ibeory, of eichenget, 327 
teeted by vsluee of coefficientc, 329 
Reema. nolecular, 8, 110. 301. 196. Ml, 
331, 333, 333, 334, 602. 636. 838 
ID electric fields, 602 
generation of, 306 
ID magnetic fields, 135, 533 
Blach bedy radiabnn. 446 
Blanc's law. 571. 374 

Bohr magneton, 114,136.410, 419, 5l7, 619, 
520, 622, B3S, 330, 535. 637. 638. 
339. 640, 647 
number of. in atoms, 341 
Bohr orbiU, 447, 506. 509, 533. 534, S2S. 
335 

frequency of radiation ftom, 324, 326 
Bohr theory of spectral lines, 447 
Bohr umt of moment of momentum, 525. 
330, 531. 533, 647 

Doltimann constant, or BoUtmann's 5, 
23, 68, 118, 242, 400. 4l0. 413. 414. 
417, 438, 461, 372, 389, 645 
Boltimano'a derivation of dulribulion law, 
W, 67. 72 

Boltrmann's extension of distribution lav 
to potential eoergies, 90. 470 
Bedtimann’s J! theorem. 70 
Bidtsmann'a method, 60 
conclusion ol, 73 
Boyls's law, 11. 140, 142, 394 
deviations from, 142 
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Brottiiian displacement, equation of, 402 
of particles, 410, 414 
of pendulum, 409, 414 

Bro^miBn motion of oppositely charged 
ions, 688 

Brownian motions, random nature of, 
proven, 402 

Brownian movement equation, test of, 403 
Brownian movement law of Einstein and 
von Smoluchow’ski, verification of, 399 
Browmian movement relations, verification 
of, 405 

Brownian movement values of Avogadro*a 
number, 404 

Brownian movements, 389, S90 
and law of atmospheres, 390, 392 
rotational, 405 

Brownian particles, difiusion rate of, 406 
G 

Calculation of temperature variation of 
specific heats, from quantum theory, 
461 

o! vapor pressure, 106 
Caloric theory, 426 
Calorie, 426 

Capacity, heat ($ee Specific heat; Heat 
specific. Molecular or atomic heat) 
Capillary tube, flow of gases through, 281 
mass and volume flow from, 289, 290 
Chain of impacts mechanism, 112 
Chance, of a free path, 44 
of molecule of given potential energy, 96, 
146, 462, 470, 491,613, 673 
of recombination, 693 
of velocity and of velocity vector, 80, 122 
Chaos, molecular, 203 

Characteristic frequencies of atoms in 
crystals, 476 

Characteristic temperature of lattice, 467 
Charge, on alpha-particle, 409, 411 
on ions, 645, 655 
and mobility, 669 

nuclear. 179, 608, 609. 610, 623, 624. 629, 
632 

real and effective, 608, 609, 610 
Charles’ law, 11 

Classical mechanics, 1, S, 14, 16, 17, 64, 83, 
85, 431, 440, 523 
Clausius* deductions, 81 
.Clausius’, equation of state. 193 
Clausius-Mosotli theory of dielectrics, 481, 
483-485. 487, 4SS, 490, 492 
Clausius' pressure-volume relation, 39 
Clausius’ theorem of the virial, 151 
Closed electron shells, 609 
Closed shells, magnetic moments of, 533 
Cloud formation in molecular beam, 307 
Cluster ion, 656; 660, 670, 683 
limit of size, 660 


Coefficient, of accommodation, 280, 319, 
320-322, 323, 326, 32G, 328, 329. 
336, 336, 337, 361, 373. 382, 385 
values of, 320, 336 

of diffusion, 201, 256, 258, 260, 264, 267 
correction factor for, 267, 275 
of ions, 545, 553, 554 
value of, 256, 258, 260 
of expansion of ideal gas, 12, 161 
of external friction, 230, 283, 286 

(See also Coefficient of slip; Maxwell's/) 
of heat conduction, 201, 236, 240. 241, 
246, 246, 247, 250, 251 
correction factor for, 245-247, 250 
corrections, table of, 250 
temperature, pressure and mass varia¬ 
tion of. 251, 323 
values of, 236, 240 
variation of, with pressure, 323 
of interdiffusion, 264 

and composition, 258, 265, 273, 274 
of recombination, calculation of, 590 
experimental values of, 599 
of ions. 546, 683, 695, 696, 699 
of Loeb, 696 
of Thomson, 695 
of self-diffusion, 564 

of slip, 281, 284, 288. 289, 314, 323, 326, 
360 

defined, 281 

and Maxwell's /, 288 

values of, 289 

(5ee also Coefficient of external fric¬ 
tion) 

of viscosity, 201, 205, 212, 214, 221, 224, 
226, 228, 245, 285, 367 
agreement between elementary theory 
and observation for, 214 
and coefficients of beat conduction and 
diffusion, 201 
constants from, 228 
corrected for persistence, 214 
Meyer's value of, 245 
Keinganum's, 225 
with repulsive forces, 220 
Sutherland correction for, 221, 224 
Tail, 212 

temperature variation of, 224 
values of, 205 

Coefficients of expansion, volume and pres¬ 
sure, 162 

Collision, frequency, 82, 35,43, 99,210, 241, 
242, 016 

ionization by, G26, 628 
probability of, with a surface, 33 
surface, 33 

Collisions, number of, 32 

to give temperature equilibrium with 
surface, 323, 335 

Colloidal particles, determination of mass, 
volume and density of, 396 
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C'HInid'’ And crrstalloid«. 393 
Complex ion lormauon, S71 
Component* of relocity, mdepeodene* <d, 
in dietnbution U», 7d. 87, 947. SIS, 
334,328, 430, 440 

Compoeition, variation of eoeScirat of 
diffuaion witb, 065, 268, 273. 234 
Conipounda, molecular beaia of (a«« Neu- 

Compreeaion, of sas, work in. It 
Irreveraible. 11 

Compton, equation for electron mobibly, 
609 

ahifl in X-ray wave leoCtKe. 411. 422 
theory of electron mobility, 605 
Concentration and attractive force*, 80.11. 
IS, 145. JfS. 157. 1S9. 394, 470. 401. 
513, 574 

Condenaalion, and denaity o( moteontac 
beam, 339, 344 
effect of, on uotherme, 175 
of molecule* on aurfaces, 336 
and reevaporation, 326.330,334.33S, 339 
on aurtacM and cntital data, 354 
time of Ore Uoientic, Adaorptioo) 
CoBduetion, of clcctneityin laM*. 841 
beat. 134. 233. 184. 188, 140, 241. 141, 
144.147, ISO, 181,283.110,818.817. 
130,121,818,334.385 
eoeflIeiCBt of, variation of. with 
temperature, preaaure. end maa*. 251. 
323 

eoiTteiion factor for cecfEcient of. 148, 
148,147,180 
equation of Fourier, 2S3 
at low preaauiet, 110,315.317.32(1.321. 
323 

teet of theory of. 320 
variation of coefficient with preaeure, 
323 

atmple kinetie theory of, 184 
in aotida, 335, 458 
value* of coefficient, 236, 240 
Coiuervation, of maaa, law of. 22 
of momentum, 18. 44, 223, 848, 662 
and cneriy, 18, 81, 64, 72, 223. M8. 
602, 602, 606 

Conalant, Doltimaen, 18. 88,118, 242. 409, 
410, 413, 414, 417, 438, 461, 672, 
589. 645 

t8r« alio Itoltamann'i 1; k) 

Cune, 813, 818, 617, 811, 88T 
Faraday, 390,404,40S, 409.545, 55S, E90. 
644 

force, of moleeulee, valueg of, 198, 109, 
228. 642 

ideal yia, value of, 14, 645 
of inner field, dielectne and masnetic, 
486. 515 

tnohiliiy eonetant. 645 


Cooatant, Planck'a, lll-llB, 410, 411, 416. 
ilT. 422. 446-448, 4SO, 453, 487-41S, 
128-840, 601. 428, 844 
Cooatant preeaure, apeafie heat at, 249,316, 
42T.443. 459 
(Set olto Gpecifie beat) 

Conatant volume, apeeifio heat at, 248, 310, 
417. 441, 489, 471 
(/Set oleo Specifie beat) 

Coaatanta, fundamental pbyeica], 444 
Convection, 203, 234 
Cooventiooa, work, 186 
Coohos in Joula-Tbomeon effect, 138 
Coordinate*, cenecatiied, 432 
Correction factor, for coefficient of diffuaioo. 
267, 275 

for coefficient of heat conductivity, 346, 
247. 249 

tor coefficient of viHoaity, 314, 224 
for relative velocity, IT, IS, 17,100, 650. 
593 

Coaine law, of aeattenng, 33, 381, 840 
and time of Imganng, 342 
Covdomb law. 623. 669, 686 
Couptiiiit, eleetroue, 531 
Cniical data. 166. 170, 171. 334, 409, 411, 
641 

evaluation of e and 5 from, 169,171 
molecular diametrn from, 641 
and aurface eondenaation, 334 
Critical preMure and voturee, 170, 171 
Critical temperature, 10&, 170,171,173,192, 
194 

Crookea or vane radiometer, 365 
(Set nlio Vane radiometer) 

Cryatal latuce, characteriatie temperature 
ef.4C7 

Cryatal alructure from X-raye, 4|0, 416 
Cryitailoida and coUoida. 392 
Cune conatant, SIS, 519, 637 
Cune law, tor magnttnm.492, 613, 615,619. 
537 

deviation from, 516 
Curie point, 617 

Current, denaity, tbermionle, 125 
pholtpelectne, In Baa, 623, 624 
aaturation, 623, 623 

Cytmdncnl tube, flow, at low preaauree. 294 
rarefied taa Sow In intermediate preaaure 
range in, 296. 299, 300 

D 

Oalton'a law of partial preaaurea, 18, 253, 
653. 671 

de Broglie waves, 9, 134, 332. 411, 423. 510, 
620, 623, 526, 636, 637, 687 
Debye equation for atonuc heaU, 469 
Debye function. 469 

Debye theory of dielcctrica. cxpenmenlBt 
verification of, 414 
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Decay constant of radium, 409, 412 
Definite proportions, law of, 22 
Degenerate electrons, 122, 124, 449, 460 
and molecules, 449 
Degenerate elliptical orbits, 626 
Degree of freedom, energy per, 440, 464 
Degrees of freedom, of mass point assem¬ 
blages, 434 
of motion, 433 
of rotation, 434, 437, 441 
separate quantisation of, 448 
of translation, 433, 436, 441 
of vibration, 435, 437, 441, 464 
Dennison's theory of specific heat of 
hydrogen, 473 

Density, of beam, and condensation, 330, 
344 

determination of colloidal particles, 306 
of electron gas, 121, 460 
and free path, 36 
and mobility, 545, 568 
and molecular velocity, 28 
of molecules in potential field, 80, 92, 
95, 146, 167, 394, 491, 513, 672, 674 
of nitrogen, 645 
of oxygen, 644 

variation, in heat conduction, 241 
of molecules in field of ion, 672 
Depolarization in molecular scattering of 
light, 503 

Diamagnetic atoms, 509 
Diamagnetic susceptibilities, 609 
molecular diameters from, 042 
Diamagnetism, 604, 605, 509, 611 
explanation of, 605 
and temperature, 511 

Diameters, molecular, 36, 46, 48, 97, 140, 
149, 150, 157, 178, 183,198,199, 210. 
220, 224, 228, 389, 409, 413, 481, 550, 
639, 643, 647. 661 
apparent, 224 
approximate, table of, 051 
from diverse sources, values of, 039 
significance of from different data, 150, 
176, 178, 216, 640, 043 
and temperature, 160, 183, 220, 223, 
224. 640 
values of, 639 

from molecular force constants, values 
of. 188, 199, 228 

Diatomic gases, molecular heats of, 429, 442, 
443, 471, 473 

Diatomic molecules, mechanical properties 
of, 436 

polarizability of, on wave mechanics, 501 
Dielectric constant, and association, 496 
effect of higher quantum numbers on, 602 
and mobility, 558, 569 
■ of molecules, 479, 480, 483, 486, 489-491, 
601, 602, 558, 509 


Dielectric constant, temperature variation 
of, 483, 485, 489, 495 
and wave mechanics, 601 
Dielectric forces close to ions unknown, 683 
Dielectric inner field, high, 516 
Dielectric polarization, induced, 612 
Dielectrics, Clnusius-Mosotti theory of, 481, 
483-485, 487, 488, 490 
experimental verification of Debye theory 
for, 494 

Dielerici equation of state, 194 
Diffraction, atomic and molecular, 8, 9, 
134, 332, 410, 418 

Diffuse reflection, 323, 325, 328, 330, 331, 
334, 338, 340 
Baule'a coefficient of, 328 
in radiometer action, 372 
and specular reflection, occurrence of, 334 
Diffusion, 29, 31, 201, 262, 253. 250, 258, 
264, 266, 268, 272, 273, 274, 276, 
546, 553. 554, 585. 587, 590, 591, 624 
coefficient of, 201, 256, 258, 260, 2G4, 267 
of ions, 545, 553, 554 
equation for, 554 
of self, 253, 266, 654 
value of, 258, 260 
coefficients of, table of, 256 
experimental results on, 272 
and force laws, 2G7 
gaseous, measurement of, 208 
inter-, 253, 260, 264, 265, 266, 268, 273, 
274 

and composition, 265, 268, 273, 274 
ionic, 624 

and mobility, relation between, 554, 
590 

loss of ions by, 685 

maas motion in, 255, 264 

of oppositely charged ions, 587, 591, 592 

and partial pressure, 253 

seif-, 253, 256 

theory, criticism of, 264 

thermal, 270 

units used in, 250 

variation of, with temperature, pressure, 
mass, and composition, 272 
Dimensions of temperature, 13 
Dipolar molecules, spherical and elliptic, 
499 

Dipole moment, and molecular structure, 
502 

magnetic, 513 

Dipole moments, electrical, space quantiza¬ 
tion of, 617 
values of, 497 

Dipoles, electrical, 180, 479, 483, 486, 487, 
491, 493, 497, 499, 500, 601, 602, 613, 
S17, 668 

in alternating fields, 500 
in inhomogeneous electric fields, 602 
permanent, 613 
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Dipoles. elettric«t, potential of, in electne 
field, 491 

magnetio molecular, 50S, SIS, SIS, SIS 
potential of, in magnelic field, SIS 
spatial quantisation of, SIS 
Disc radiometer, law of, 374, 3S0, 381 
Displacement of particlea, and Brownian 
movement law of Einstein and von 
Sfnoluchowski, S9S 

Distance, to acquire fraction of ternuna) 
velocity, for electrons, values 609 
average, of electrons from nucleus, 608, 
609 

Distribution, of deetron free patlis, Bl 
of energm, of electrons and moleoulca, 

witb Itinetie and potential energiff.93. 
462 

of free paths. <3, 48, 4(, SO, 106. 209, 211, 
217, 239, 217, 259. 693, 629 

proof of, 50 

and vtlwtieis in heat toeduetion. 238 
of ions, random, 584. 687, 698 
of mametie dipoles in msgnetie fields. 

3U. S16, 629, 636. 639. MQ 
of molecular veloaties, 69 
of moleeules, in field of ion. 673 
in potential field, 89, 98, 96. 146. U6. 
167. 168, 394. <62. 470, 491, 613, 
672, 674 

of vector velocity, 123 
of velocities, IT, 69, 60, <7, 73. 74. 79. 
81. 83, 88, 89, 9t, 96. 113. 117, 126. 
133, 129, 130, 134, 136, 303. 947 
by Boltimann'a method, 60 
Gonstanu of law of, 79 
correction of mean free path for, 96 
and Doppler effect, 113, 126. 128 
among electrons liberated from incan¬ 
descent source, IIT 
law of, 73, 79 
Maxwell's deduction of, 74 
Maxwell's ezpenmental verification of, 
tlS, 114, 119. 182, 123, 126, 128, 
131, 134,138,137, 302, 347 
(5<e ofso Distribution law) 
Distribution function for energy, values et. 
653 

Distribution law. 60, 67, 74, 76. 79, 81,83. 
»«. 89. 91, 94, 101,106. 118, 114, 119, 
128, 128. 130, 134, 133. 211, 239. Sil, 
259, 261, 367, 291, 302, 316. 324. 935. 
340, 341, 347, 449, 460. 464, 463, 470, 
491, 613, 638, 639, 551, 663, 064 
alternate forms of. 88 
Bolttmann's deduction of, 60. 67, 70. T2 
continuation of Boltimann'a derivation 
of. 67 

definite integrala of, 654 
direct verification of 131-137 


Dutrlbution law, of electron velocities in 
meUls, 114, 119, 122. 123. 125, 461 
sztcnaion of. to potential energies. 89, 
94, 98, 145, 167, 158. 394, 449, 462, 
491, SIS, S74, 691 

independencs of components In. 76, 87, 
247, 316.324,326. 439.440 
Maxwell's deduction of, 71 
plot of, 81 

proof of, 113, 114, 119, 122, 123. 126, 
298, 131, 194, 136, 137, 803, 147 
and theorem of cqiupartition, 63 
and theory of evaporation, 100 
and tbermionio emission, 114. 119, 122, 
123. 12S 

verification of. by Doppler effect m spec- 
trti lines. 113. 125,12S 
(Set olta Maxwell-Boltimann distnbu- 
tion taw. Maxwell’s distribution law) 
Divcrtent tnagnetie fidd, dsa* and para- 
magnetie substances in. 504 
Doppler efleet, in spectral lines, venfieation 
of Maxwell diaittbuUon by. 126 
Drop, temperature at solid gas aurfaces, 
312. 323 

Du Loot and Feut's law, 428,430,456.457. 
460. 476 

E 

Edge effect rs area in vane radiometen, 
308,377, 378, 3S2.*386 
Effect. Joule-Thomson. 184, 186 
Effective nuelesr charge, 803, .500, StO 
Effusion of gases end formation of moleenlar 
beams. SOI, 302, 305 
of molecuies. 113, SOI. 303,808 
Emslcin-de BbAs effect. 530, 535 
Einstein equation for apeaSe heats u 
solids, 467. 471 
Einstein function. 467 
Einstein pbotoelectne law, 4l7, 448. 626 
Einstein theory, of radiometer, defect in. 
370 

of rationnl Brownian movements, 405 
of vane radiometer, 374 
Qaslie constants and atomic frequencies. 

474 

Elaslto electron impact. 46, 601- 606, 630 
energy ions in, 602, 606, 630 
Elnstio impacts, velocity exchanges in, M, 
647 

EUstie molecular impacts, 16, 56, 69, 

«4. 647, 601 

Bastie sphencat molecules. 31. 69, 60, 61, 
1S4 

Etectnc field, potential of dipoles vn, 491 
Eleetnc moment, induced, 658 
Electneal charge, unit of (see Electron) 
E3ei!tncal dipole, 18,479, 600, 618.617.668 
momeots, apace quantisation of. 617 
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Electrical dipoles, permonent, 613 
Electrical field in a gas, electron energies in, 

604, 605 . 

Electrical fields, alternating, dipoles in, 500 
inhomogeneous and dipole moments, 602 

Electrical forces between molecules, 170, 

639 

Electrical moment (^ce Dipoles) 

Electricity, conduction of, in gases, 6* 
Electron, 50, 51, 64, 55, 57, 113, 118, 11, 
121, 122, 125, 390, 404, 409-411, 413, 
422', 436, 444, 447, 448, 458-460, 505, 
509, 523, 643, 546, 585, 698, 600-602, 
606, 613-616, 618, 620, 626-628, 630, 
641, 646 

absorbing cross sections of molecules for, 

54, 55, 57 

affinities, atomic, 614 
affinity, molecular, 546, 615 
arrangement and periodic table, 534 
attachment, 543, 546, 598, 600, 613. 627 
constant values of, 618 
energy of, 613 
probability of, 626 
and recombination, 600 
Thomson theory of, 614, 616 
Wellisch theory of, 613, 620 
average distance of, from nucleus, 508, 
509 

charge of, 407, 409, 411, 644 
currents, atomic, 505 

in a gas and thermionic emission, 626 
deflection, molecular diameters from, 641 
degenerate, 122, 124, 449, 460 
diffraction experiments, 411, 422 
elastic impacts of, with molecules, 56, 601, 
606, 630 

emission, and Maxwellian distribution, 
113, 119, 122, 125 

energy of, in electrical field in a gas, 604, 
605 

one absolute volt, 647 
free, in gases, 544, 545, 585, 598, 599, 
613, 623 

in metals, 113, 118, 122, 124, 468, 460 
paths, 50, 51, 56, 459, 601, 611, 628 
abnormal, 56, 611 
distribution of, 51 
recombination of, 599 
gas, 118, 121 

impact, elastic, energy loss in, 602, 606, 
630 

and excitation or ionization, 458 
impacts, elastic, 601 
and inelastic, 447 
inelastic in high fields, 612 

with molecules, G03, 604, 612, 628 
629, 631 

ioniration by colUsion by, 547, 623 
mass of. 410. 417. 646 


Electron, mobilities, 600,60S, 609, 610, 620, 

626, 627 

comparison of theory and experiment, 

610 

Compton equation for, 609 
Compton theory of, 605 
measurement of, 627 
recombination, 585, 600 
scattering and wave mechanics, 57 
shell in atom, spin of. 436, 444, 448, 450 
shells, 524 
closed, 609 

spin moment, 523, 630, 531, 535, 536, 540 
spin moments and ferromagnetism, 636 
temperature in an electric field, 604 
terminal velocity of. 604j 606, 007 
theory of metallic conduction, 458 
traps, 614 

velocities, 55, 121, 546, 607, 608, €09. 620 
distribution, non-Maxwellian, 121 
in electrical field, 546 
terminal, distance to acquire, 608 
values of, 607, 608 
values of distance to acquire. 609 
volt, 55, 647 

Electronegative elements, 614 
Electronic moment of momentum, 506. 523, 
530. 531. 536, 537, 540 
Electronic structure of atoms, 634 
Electrons, liberated from an incandescent 
source, distribution of velocities among, 
117. 

number of, in different orbit types, 633 
escaping attachment, 618 
velocities of, emitted from hot bodies, 114 
Electropositive elements, 614 
Ellipsoidal radiometer, forces on, by ther¬ 
mal transpiration, 371 
Elliptic dipolar molecules, 499 
Elliptic orbits, atomic, 525 
degenerate, 526 
number of, 526 
in recombination, 592 
spatial orientation of, 627 
Emission, cosine law of, 331, 340, 342 
from hot bodies, velocities of electrons or 
molecules in, 114 
spectra, occurrence of. 454 
Energetics, 6, 389 
school of, 6 

Energy, conservation of, 18, 59, 64, 72, 223, 
548, 562, 602, 606 
in impact, 59 

distribution, and equipartition, 75, 83, 
147, 439, 444, 462 
function, values of, 653 
law of, among electrons and molecules, 
123, 449, 601, 605 

of electron in electrical field in a gas, 
604, 605 

of electron attachment, 613 
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Ener*y, equip»rlition ol, 19, S*, IS. #S, M, 
85. 24T.4S7.438, 439. 440, 4«, 402 
ftccitttion, 450, 601, 631 
form of <{iatributiOD ItW, 88, 464 
ol ionituicpii. exnlftiion ksdatAn, 450,601 
kiaetic, of molecule or electron, 38,60; B3, 
109, 119, 123, 219, 224, 347, >10. 
>14, 918. 321, 353, 499, 498. 444, 
4S0, 560, 563, 586, 590, 599, OIQ, 
605. 607, 613, 626, 629, 630 
(St« alto Boltimana't 1} 
ralue of. 88 

Joes in cUeUe Imput, 602, 606, 630 
loeiea of ion of non-coUuion tjpe, 564 
methods, molecular diameters from, 642 
of moleculea at 0*C, 450 
and Rtomentucn ezehaneea at eurtacea, 
Baule'a theory, 327 
of one absolute volt electron, 647 
per degree ol treedom, 410, 464 
poUntial, ebsaee of a even, emooc 
molecules, 89. 92, 49, 145. 167, 198, 
394, 449. 462, 470, 441, 513. 574 
and distribution law, 69, 92, 96. 145, 
157.158, S94.493,470, 491, 619.574, 
891 

ol Ion and molecules. 849, 681 
TOUtwnll, 247, 316. 433, i49-44<. 449- 
462, 476-479 
transler of, 961 
in vibration, 435, 603 
ssro point, 448,482,487,461 

Entropy, 74 

Epetein equaiion for rane radiomsterg, 374, 

360. zn 

Equation, Knodsen's, for Sow of rarefied 
gases in tubes, 990, 303 
Lorenti-Loreni, 479. 480, 487, 48S, 493 
of state, 19. 18, 140, li», 190, 169. 196, 
171, 191, 193. 194, 198, 199. 228 
Ciauaius', 193 
Dietenci's, 194 

eTtlualion of force laws iiom, 178 

and force laws, 195 

graphical representstioD of, 146 

ideal, 1), 18, 140,189 

Karamefhagh-Ooties', 192 

limitations imposed on, 150 

more accurate, 140 

reduced, 191 

Remganum’s, 164,100 

values of force constants from, 199,2.>H 

from virisl, 161, 160 

(Sea olto Van der Vfaals’ equation) 
van der iVaals*. 140, 142. 145, ISI. 160. 
168. 172. 173 
application of, 173 
deduced fium theorem of vrrlal, 151 
deduction of, 143, 151 
real deviations from, 176 
roots of, 168 


Equation, van der WaaV, teal of, 172 
Equations of state, accurate. 140 
other, 191 
aenii*empirical, 195 

EquUsbnttm, cosine taw of scattenbg»t.33i, 
340 

gaseous temperature, 20, 61, 71, 78, 90, 

91, 92, 105, 107, 149. 909, 907, 941. 
267. 303, 315,. 318, 326, 331. 310, 
342, 350, 989, 394, 488, 804, 888 

of molecules in a gravitational field, 90, 

92, 394 

necessary and sufficient condition for, 72 
number of impsets to achieve tempera¬ 
ture, with aurface, 323, 335 
and speeiSo beats, 455 
sufficient condition for. 69 
temperature at solid-gae surfaces, 313 
between vapor and liquid, 107, 108 
Equipartition, application o! principle oi, 
440 

assignment of energy to degrees of 
freedom m, 440 

among diffsrtet types of motion, 439,410 
and distribution law, 75, 59. 247, 418, 
499. 440, 444, 462 
early impiieatiou of, 439 
«(energy, 19, 84,75. 85,84, 85.94T. 437, 
438. 439. 440. 444. 463 
derivation of, questioned, 85, 43$ 
law ol, deduoed, 24, 66 
bmilaticn to, 444 
proof of. 85, 444 

Escape, rate of, of moleculea from a hot 
aurface, 115 

V, Chapman's vslue of, 2li 
correction of. for persistence of velocities, 
214 

Jetns' value ol, 214 
Meyers' value of, 24$ 

Sutherland's correction for temperature 
variation of, 224 
Twt'e value of, 212 
ralue of, Maswelt'a deduction of, 907 
variation of, with pressure, mass and 
temperature, 315 
velocity of. 23 

Eucken'a value for correction of coefficient 
for heat conduction, 247, 250 
Evaporation of molecules, law of, from 
liquid aurfane, 196 

Eacitauon, of electrons by heat impait, 458 
energy of, 450, 601, 631 
Eselusion principle, Pauli, 121,449,400, 5J2 
sphere of, 33. 37, 41. 149. 175 
volume of spheres of, 149 
Eapansiun, coefficient of ideal gas, 12, 161 
cosSicients and deternunalion of a and b, 
160 

of solids, thermal. 183 

volume and pressure, coefficients of, 162 
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Expansion, work in, 19 , 21, 181 , 427, 443, 
459 

Exponential (unctions, table of, 652 
External friction, coefficient of, 230, 281, 
283, 284, 285, 288, 289 
(See alio Coefficient of slip; Maxwell’s 
/) 

F 

/, Baule’e, 288, 324, 328 

Maxwell’s, 286, 288, 290, 303, 323, 326, 
328, 330, 330, 337, 372 
and coefficient of slip, 288 
Faraday constant, 390, 404, 408, 409, 645, 
655, 590, 644 

Fermi-Dirac statistics, 121 
Ferromagnetic substances, high inner field 
of, 516 

Ferromagnetism, 504, 616, 617, 536 
and free electrons, 636 
Field, electric, velocity of ion in, 46, 644, 662 
gravitational, molecules in, 89, 394 
inner electric, constant of, 486 , 487, 616, 
516 

inner magnetic, constant of, 607, 512, 614, 
616 

strength and mobility, 568 
Fields, repulsive force, 218 
Film, gas, non-conducting at surfaces, 311, 
323 

Fine structure constant, 411, 421 
Flow, of molecules through tubes of differ¬ 
ent shapes at low pressure, 306 
in tubes, at higher pressures, 230, 281-390 
for rarefied gases, Knudsen's equation, 
390 , 303 

Fluctuations, of density, critical opalescence 
and miscibility, 410, 416 
of potential across a resistance, 409, 414 
in thermionic emission, 409, 412 
Force, constants, evaluated from second 
virial coefficients, 196 
dielectric, close to ions, 683 
equation between molecules and ions, 
deduction of, 658 
fields, atomic, nature of, 179 

attractive, 144 , 146 , 146, 148, 160 , 165, 
167, 168 , 180 , 181 , 198 , 199 , 216, 
218 , 321 , 326 , 228 , 639 , 640 
ionic and molecular, 678, 679 
repulsive, 160 , 166 , 187 , 168 , 181 , 197 , 
198 , 199 , 218 , 319 , 228, 267, 639 , 640 , 
643 

between ions and molecules, 667, 658, 683 
laws, and equation of state, 196 

evaluation of, from coefficient of 
viscosity, 198, 199, 227, 642 
from equation of state, 178,108, 199 
and interdiSusion, 267 
and thermal diffusion, 276 


Forces, attractive, and concentration, 89, 
92 , 96 , 145, 146 , 167, 158, 394, 449, 
462, 470,491, 613, 574, 691 
and repulsive of molecules, 144 , 145 , 
146,148, 160 , 155, 167, 158 , 180 , 181 , 
198 , 199 , 216, 218 , 331 , 336 , 328 , 

639 , 640, 642 

and temperature variation of viscosity, 
216, 231 

electrical, between molecular types, 180 
gravitational, between molecules, 16 
intermolecular and viscosity, 218, 221, 
226 

minimum exponent of, 148,155, 197 
molecular attractive, 17, 108, 144 , 145, 
146, 148, 160 , 155, 167, 188 , 180 , 
181 , 198, 199 , 216, 318 , 321 , 336 , 
228 , 639 , 640 
radiometric, 322, 340, 364 
in gases, 364 

repulsive. 160 , 166 , 167 , 168 , 181, 197 , 
198, 199, 218, 219 , 238 , 267, 639 , 

640 , 642 

(See alio Attractive, and repulsive 
forces) 

surface, and condensation, 334 
van der Waals’, 107 , 108 , 144 , 146, 148, 
160, 166, 171, 173 , 190, 443. 672, 
678, 639 

Formation of ions, 646, 670 , 887 , 698, 618 , 
614, 615, 617, 619, 620, 622 
45' atmosphere, 644 
Fourier heat conduction equation, 266 
Fourier series, 269, 468 
Fraction, mole, 254 
Franck-Condon mechanism, 603 
Free electrons, coefficient of recombination 
for, 699 

in gases, 544, 545, 585, 598, 599, 600-618, 
613-623, 623-636 

in metals, 113, 118 , 122 , 124 , 468 , 460 
Free path, 31 , 36 , 37 , 43 , 44 , 46 , 46 , 48 , 96 , 
97 , 99 , 100 , 102 , 103 , 105, 209, 211, 
213. 217, 224, 239, 347 , 259, 361, 413, 
459, 652 , 553 , 696, 601, 611, 629 , 641, 
651 

approximate, 36 
chance of, 44 
concept of, 31 
and density, 36 
distribution, proof of, 50 
electron, abnormal, 66, 611 
evaluation of mean, 49, 201 
function of speed, 99 
Jeans’ mean, 361 
Langevin, ionic, 652, 663 
Maxwell, 96, 97,100, 103, 211, 224 
mean, 31 , 36 , 37 , 39 , 44 , 48 , 96 , 97 , 100 , 
103,201,209,211,213.217,224,361, 
389, 409, 413, 693, 696, 601, 641, 661 . 
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Ftm pxb, meftO, deductioa ol, 9t, 37, 33« 
44,35,«7.100,103 
in gaseous mutures, 67, 69 
of ioos, £S2. fi03, 593. 596 
of Maiirrll, 66. 97 

molecular, approximate, table of, 651 
of Tait, 103 
measurement of. 4S 

molecular, experimental knowleiffe of, 48 
of molecules, molecular diameters from, 
641 

and pceaauce. 37 
Tait's, 69. 102. 211. 213 
Free paths, distribution of, 43, 45, 44, CO, 
105,209 211.217,239,947,259,693. 
629 

application of, 46 
electron, SO, 459. 601, 611 
distribution of. 61 
Freedom, degrees ol, m motion, 433 

(5er alto In general under RotatioD, 
Translation, libration] 
energy per degree of, 440, 464 
Frenkel's theory of adsorption. 345 
Frequency, atomic, 474, 47S 
and specific beats, 474 
eolliaiott, 91, S«, 43.3», 210. 241,242.010 
timiUng, 403 

of radialian, freoi circular Ilnhr orbiie. 

024, 320 

(ram elUptiral tlohe orbits. 520 
FnetioD, estcrnal coefficient of, 230, 283, 
266 

{Sn eUo Coefficient of clip) 

Fnnctian, Debye, 469 
Dinstem, 407 
fr, application ol, 76 
Laogenn. 492, 514 
Ftioctiona. csponentifl. table of, 052 
Fundamental physical constants, 044 

G 

T, 149, 321, 443, 444, 443 
Gas. constant, ideal, value of, 14 
per mole, 045 

film, nonoondurticg at aolid aur(aeea,3II, 
323 

flow, in Intermediate preasure raage, 290, 
299.300 

free electron, 544, 545, 585, 568, 890. 013, 
623 

idea], 13. }4, 142. 153, 1(1, 187, 045 
eoDversion factora lor nitrogen and 
oxygen, 645 

expansion coefficient of, 161 
internal prtasura of, 143, 146, 148, 185, 
186 

isotherms, molecular diameters from. 04t 
law, 11, 13. 140, 142, 148, 148, 153, 1(0. 
161,132, 133, 134, 105, If ( 


Caa, law, ideal, 11,143, ISS 

deduced fronl theorem of virial, 153 
layer, atagnant, at suriacca, 311,312,323 
fnasa flow of, through small openings, 302. 
305 

mecbanical picture of a perfect, 11 
molecular nature of. 14 
perfect, model of a. 16 
photoelectric eurrrnt in, 623. 624 
pressure, kinetic interpretation of, IS, 30 
real, nrial for, 154 

aolid interfaces, temperature gradient at. 
311,323 

work of compreaaing. If 
Gasenas diflosion, measurement of, 3(8 
Gaseous sons, 40. 043, 647-000, 000-0(0, 
060-864, 864-883, 883-600, 618-633 
complex, 557, 508, 571, 533 
mobility of. 46, 853, 860, 864, 868, 871, 
076, 880 

values of. (68, 860, 564. 56S. 861, 882 
Gaseous mixtures, mean free paths in, 97, 
99,260 

mobiltuae in. 570 

Caeeoas slip. 231, 284. 288, 286, 314, 323, 
320. 3U0 

(&enf«o Coefficient of external (nctioa) 
Caseous 'nsroaity. tempereture variation of, 
203, 215. 219, 331, tU. 136, 338, SSI, 
001 

Caeca, conduction of tlaetiicity in, 8(1 
efluaionof. SOI, 305. 312 
dertron affinity of, 549 
free electrons in. 544, 545. 585. 599, 500. 

600-618, 618-633,633-638 
beat conduction In, at low prr>isurea. law 
of.313. 317. 321. 323 
molecular heats of, 429, 411, 414, 448, 
480, 461, 463, 669-474 
photoelectric currents in, 846 
rodiometno forces in. 322. 349, 8(4 
rarefied and auefaca phenomena, 378 
equations of volume and mass flow for, 
292. 294. 302, 305 
flow of. in abort tubes. 302 
in tubtn. 290. 292, 394, 302,303, 305 
rcaislance factor in flow of, 293 
variation ol flow with pressure !□, 295 
specific heats of, effect of higher quantum 
aumbere on. 470 

temperature equilibrium in, SO, 61, 71. 
78,90, 91,92,108,107,149, 303,307. 
1(1,267, 303,315,318, 320. 331,340, 
342, 350, 353, 394, 455, 604, 652 
(etaperatuts variation of viscosity of, 205, 
215, 819, 331, 834, 338, 251, 561 
venfication of Brownian movement rda* 
tion (or, 408 

Geaeralised coordinates, 432 
Geaeration of molecular beams. 306 
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Graphical representation of equation of 
staiet 166 

Gravitational field, molecules in, 89,394 
Gravitational forces between molecules, 16 
Gyromagnetic phenomena, 506. 530, 536, 
536 

Gyroscopes, atomic, 506, 630, 635, 636 
H 

A, Planck’s, 131-124, 410, 411, 417, 418, 
419, 421. 422, 423-428, 430, 436, 436, 
446-458. 460, 461, 466-471, 600, 601, 
626 

H function, application of, 70 
H theorem and the meaning of H, 73 
Hs, electron mobility in, 610 
Half quantum numbers, 529, 531 
Hass4 and Cook, mobility theory, 579 
viscosity theory, 226 

Hass6*s improvement on Langevin’a, com¬ 
plete equation, 577, 682 
He, electron mobility in, 612 
Heat, of adsorption, 345 

capacity (see Specific heat; Heat, specific, 
Molecular or atomic heat), 
conduction, 234. 235, 236. 238. 240, 241, 
2iB, 246, 247, 250, 261, 255, 310. 
315. 317, 320. 321, 323. 384, 385 
coemdent, 201, 236. 240, 241, 245, 246, 
247, 260, 261 
corrected, 245 

derivation of, corrected, 240 
table of corrections for, 250 
values of, 236 

variation of, with temperature, pres¬ 
sure and mass, 251, 323 
deduced, with distribution of free paths 
and velocities, 238 
definition of, 234 
density variation in, 241 
equation of Fourier, 255 
Eucken’s correction for coefficient of, 
247 

influence of, on radiometers, 384, 385 
at low pressures, 310 
law of, 315, 317, 321 
test of theory, 320 
simple kinetic theory of, 236 
in solids, 235 

value of coefficient of, 240 
specific, 240, 248, 316, 317, 426, 427, 440, 
441, 442, 443, 444. 445. 450, 469, 470, 
471, 472, 473 

of hydrogen, temperature variation of, 
444, 451, 453, 473 

translational and rotational, 248, 316, 
317 

(See also Specific heats) 
transfer, in gases at low pressures, value 
of, 317 


Heat, of vaporisation, latent, lOS 
Heating in Joule-Thomson effect, 188 
Heats, atomic, 428, 429, 441, 442. 443. 444, 
445, 447, 450, 451, 463, 464, 455, 467, 
469 

(See also Specific heats) 
and molecular heats, of solids, 428, 430, 
465, 466-462, 462-469 
temperature variation of, 428, 429, 
444, 447, 450, 461, 463, 454, 467, 
469, 470, 471. 472, 473 
molecular, 429, 430, 440, 441, 442, 443, 
- 444, 446, 460, 451. 452, 470, 471, 472, 

473 

specific, at constant pressure, 249, 316, 
317, 427, 443, 446, 469, 471 
at constant volume, 248, 316, 317, 427, 
440. 441, 442, 445, 459, 471 
and equilibrium, 455 
and kinetic theory, 426 
ratios of, 249. 316, 317, 443, 444, 446, 
459 

values of, 427, 445 

Hettner equation for tangential forces on 
vane radiometer, 369 
Historical, 6 
Hooke's law, 455 

Hot bodies, average velocities of molecules 
or electrons emitted from, 134 
Hot surface, rate of escape of molecules 
from, 116 

HQckel's theory of adsorption, 345 
Hydrogen, atom, mass of, 646. 
ortho and para, 473 

temperature variation of 'vdscosity of, 228 
variation of specific heats with tempera¬ 
ture, 444, 451. 453. 473 
Hypothesis, Avogadro’s, 24 

I 

Ice point, absolute, 644 
Ideal gas, 12, 14, 142, 163, 161, 187, 646 
constant, value of, 14 
conversion factor for nitrogen, 645 
for oxygen, 645 
expansion coefficient of, 161 
law, 12, 142, 153, 161, 187 
deduced, 12 

from theorem of virial, 153 
Impact, probability of angle in, 34, 549, 693 
Impacts, chain of, mechanism, 112 

conservation of energy in, 69, 64, 72, 223, 
548, 662, 602. 606 
definition of, 62 

elastic electron, 56, 447, 601, 602, 606, 630 
energy loss in, 602, 606, 630 
molecular, 16. 56, 59, 64, 547, 648, 649, 
601 

velocity exchanges in, 64, 548, 549 
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ImpKCts, esergy ncbacgea between raote- 
eulte aod luriacee in, 2S0, Sit, a23> 
ass, 326. 318. sas, 337, 3S1, 373.382. 
385 

(.See alto Accommodation eoeSeient) 
ioetaauc eteeiton, 447, 602.604. 600. 612. 
628. 620, 630. 631 
in higli fields. 612 

momeDtum exchanges between molecules 
and surfaces in. IBS, 1S8. 291. 303. 
322, SIS, 834,320. 328, 330, 336. 337, 
372 

number of, to aehiet'e temperature ceiui* 
librium with eurfaee, 333, 335 
to attach. 614. 615, 617 
on umt eurfaee per eeeoad, 41,101,146. 
301. 340, 841, 624 
oblique and specular reflection, 333 
radiating, 631 

locandeaeent source, distribution of eclocl* 
tiee among electrons liberated tram, lit 
Indepeodenee of velocity components, 76. 

a?. 347, 316, 324. S2S, 439. 440 
tndex, refractive, 479, 480 
Induced dipole momenta in electricst fidds. 
603 

Inelastie electroniu impacts <s«i Impacts, 
inelastic, electron) 

Inbomoscneeus alectncal field, effect of, on 
dipoles, 502 

Inner electric field, constant of, 441, 487. 
515. 516 

high coutant of, 516 

Inner msgneds field, conitant of, 607. 512. 
514, SIS 

Insulating gas film at surfaces of sobde in 
gases, 311, 333 

Integrals, definite, of distribution law, 654 
lotensity, distribution in molecular beams, 
308. 310 

of molecular beam and coodensation, 339. 
344 

Interaction of surfaces with molecules, 
problem of, 325 

InterdiSusion, 253, 340, 244, 24B, 266. 268, 
273, 274 

roeScient of, 264 

and coraposition, 265. 268, 273, 274 
tbeory of, 240 

Interference fringes, visibility of, 127 
Intermediate preuuree. Sow of gases in 
tubes at. 34I 

thermal transpiration at. IBB 
Intermolecular torcee. of attraction (are 
Attractions, molecular; Force fields. 
Force laws) 

and nscosity, 216,218, 221, 226 
IntcTual pressuie of a gsa. 143, 146, 148, 
185. 186 

laveraion temperaiuie in Soule-Tbomaon 
effect, 189 


Ion, duster. 656, 570, 683 

cnlerion of stability for. 660 
labile, 572 
Unut of sue of. S60 
(ormstioD, complex, 671 
mean free path for, with forces, 663 
mobility, derivations of equations for, 44, 
847, 840 

equation, complete, of Langevin. 665, 
675. 676, 582 

d Tbomaon and Loeb, 565 
of Wsllisch. 664 
In gaseous mixtures, 870 
venation of, with field strength, den¬ 
sity, pressure, temperature, charge, 
OSes, and dietectrie constant, 568, 
569 

and molecule, potential energy of, 659, 
561 

nature of, 564 

ncgalive, ionising potential of, 615, 621, 
022 

non-cdliaion energy losses by, 564 
pairs, 584 

smdl, 656. 660, 666, 670 
solid elastic mobility equation for, 652, 
666 . 661 

imkDOWB nature of, in reeombinetlen, 597 
vdomty d, in field. 46. 644, 662 
lome charge end mebibty, 654 
Iotu« diffusion, 624 

end molecular diffusion, eempnred, 656 
lonM fields and van dtr Weals’ torcee, 878 
lome force fields, and molecular force fields, 
678,679 

lonio mobilities, In mixtures, derivetion of 
law of, 670 

molecuiar diameters from, 642 
Ionic radii, rAle of in mobility, 867 
Ionisation, by collision, 647, 111, 626, 818, 
629, 633 

effect of pressure and field strength on, 
633 

in air, observed values of, 633 
Townsend equation for, 629 
Townsend theory of, 623 
potential, 410, 418, 450. 601, 029 
probability of, 630, 632 
Ionising potential of negative ion. 615, 621, 
622 

Ions, active attraction of, 585, 687, 591 
aging of. 657. 670, 687, 698 
appear in equal numbers, 684 
charge on. 645, 856 
coefficient of diffiieion of. 645. 553, 554 
of recombination for, 646, 683 
time variation of, 585, 587 
complex, etability ol, 663 
complex gaseous, SS7, 568, S7I, 583 
ooPcentratioD of molecules lo field of, 672 
equation for diffusion coefficient of, 654 
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loQs, force of, on molecules, 657, 658 

force equation between molecules and, 
deduced, 658 

forceless cluster, mobility of, 547 
formation of, 54G, 670, 687, 598, 613, 614, 
615. 617. 619, 620, 622 
by electron attachment, 613 
gaseous, mobility of, 46 
growth of, 657 

independence of mobility and recombina¬ 
tion, 687, 598 

kinetic and potential energies of, in a gas, 
586 

large and normal, 544 
loss of, by diffusion, 685 
mass of, and recombination, 587 
mean free path of, 662, 663, 593, 596 
mobility of, 46, 644, 647, 652, 566, 660, 
561, 664, 666, 567. 670, 676, 676, 582 
monomolecular, calculated mobility of, 
681 

observed mobility of, 682 
multiply charged, 545, 569 
nature of, in Hs, 699 
oppoffltely charged, Brownian motion of, 
5S8 

diffusion of, 587, 691 
partial pressure of, 545, 553 
random distribution of, 684, 587, 598 
random beat motions of, 586 
repulsion between, in gas, 553 
sphere of active attraction of, 585, 587, 
691, 592 

transition of, 544 

values of molecular concentrations near, 
674 

Irreversible compression, 21 
Irreversible phenomena, 202 
Isotherm, defined, 166 
Isotherms, effect of condensation on, 175 

J 

Jacobean transformation, 463 
Jeans’ mean free path, 361 
Joule-Thomson effect, 184, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 409, 413 

calculation of, from a and 5, 190 
heating and cooling in, 188 
interpreted by van der Waals’ equation, 
184 

more accurate equation for, 191 
temperature inversion in, 189 

K 

k, Boltzmann’s, or Boltzmann’s constant, 
28, 88,116, 242, 409, 410, 413, 414, 417, 
438, 461, 463, 572, 689, €45 
Kammerlingh-Onnes’ equation of state, 192 
Kerr coefficients, 503 


Kinetic analysis of viscosity, simple, 305 
Kinetic energy, of a molecule, 38 

of molecules or electrons, 38, 60, 93, 109, 
119, 123, 219. 224, 247, 310, 314, 
316, 321, 363, 433, 438, 444, 450, 
660, 562, 586, 590. 699, 602, 605, 
607, 613, 626, 629, 630 
(See also kt Boltzmann’s) 
and potential energies of oppositely 
charged ions in a gas, 586 
and potential energy in Maxwellian dis¬ 
tribution, 89, 92, 95, 146, 167. 158, 
394, 462. 470, 491, 613, 674, 686, 691 
Kinetic interpretation of gas pressure, 18 
Kinetic theory, analysis of gaseous ion 
mobilities assuming ions that are 
charged clusters of molecules exerting 
no forces on gas molecules due to their 
charge, 647 

of heat conduction, 836 
paradox of, in slow diffusion, 29, 201 
and specific heats, 436 
Knudsen equation for tangential forces on 
vane radiometers, 369 
Knudsen law of molecular scattering, 331, 
342 

Knudsen's accommodation coefficient, 319, 
328, 336, 351, 373 

Knudsen’s equation for ffow of rarefied gases 
in tubes, 390, 303 

Knudsen’s law, Lorentt deduction of. 303, 
306 

L 

L~S coupling, 532 
Labile ion cluster, 572 
Land6 splitting factor, 518, 535, 536 
Langevin, complete equation of, Hass^’s 
improvement on, 676, 677, 682 
complete mobility equation of, 565, 575, 
676, 582 

electron mobility equation of, 617 
equation of, for solid elastic ion mobili¬ 
ties, 552, 565, 561, 664, 668, 600, 606, 
609 

free path, ionic, 552, 563 
.function, 492, 514 

law of paramagnetism, 484, 492, 613, 
614, 617,618,621 

recombination theory of, 585, 686, 587 
solid elastic mobility theory of, test of, 
655, 568 

Langmuir's calculation of vapor pressure, 
106 

Langmuir's theory of adsorption, 338, 343 
Laplace’s law of atmospheres, 394 
Large ions, 544 

Latent heat of vaporization, 108 
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oi &b«ola\e m&nomFler, 31S, 331 , 3S3 
of Btoioepherei, 9), S90, S9<, 998, 400. 
414. S73 
deduced, 63, 364 
expenmeotal proot ot, 363 
Avocadro'e. 33, 24. 83, 86, 87, 398, 408. 

43S. 426.430, 437,433 
niaoe'a. 571, 874 
Sofle'*. il, 140,143,304 
deriatiQcti (com. 143 
of BroWDiQo dixplaeetnent, 403, 800 
UrowDian movement, of Eiuteia and von 
9roo\uel>0'«relu. 309 
Cbarlee'e, 11 

a conaenration ot maas, 32 
of definite proportions, 33 
CoulomVa, 523, fifiO, 885 
Cune'i, tor znagnetiam, 493. 813, 810.810, 
M7 

de Broglie's, 0. 134, 333, 411. 433 
disiitbution, rnrluduig potential and 
lunetie energiee, 89, 93, 93, 08. 187, 
1S3, 304. 440, 402. 470, 491, (IS. 574 
of diatnbutioa ot veloeitiea, (0, (7.79,74, 
75. 70. 81, 83. 88 . 80, «l. 63. 04. 
101, 108. 119, 114. 119,.ISS. 128. 
180, 194. 198, 211, 239. 841, 259. 
2GI, 187, 291. 997. 918. 324. 328. 
840. 341, 341. 449. 4«0. 481. 449, 
470. 401, 813, 838. 839, 851. 653. 
654 

eoastanu ot, 79 
teal o(, 302 

(3m oteo Ouitnbution lair. Mixweil'a 
dismbnitoB la» Maxaeli'Dolia- 
tnann diatnbution lawl 
Du Long and Peitl'a, 428. 430. 458. 457, 
4G0. 478 

otequipartition, 19.34.75, 83. 85,88.247, 
437, 438, 439, 440, 444, 402 
deduced, 24, 80 

ot evaporation of molecules from a liquid 
aurlare, 108 

of teat conduction id gsaea at low prea- 
aure*, 315, 317, 321 
tiooke'a, 455 

ideal gas. 13,141.1(3, 111, 157 
Koudsen’s, Lortnts's deduction of. 303, 
305 

Langevin. of parsmagnetuni. 484. 492. 

519, 814. 817. 818, 521 
Lena’s. 505, 807 

of tnixluree, in lonio mobilities, eflecl of 
moleculur distribution on, 574 
of multiple proportions, 23 
Neumann's. 430. 456 
of partial pressures, 36,319,984,393,394, 
MS. 853 

roisseuille’s 230, 278. 281, 294. 297, 3C0 
second, of tbermodyDamics, 74. 203, 2M 
btolces’, 397. 400, 403.406. I>42 


L»v>, aymmetricaS. of Tadiototler, ot Weat- 
idtal. 372, 332 

T* c4 Debye for venation of atomic begta 
«ith temperature, 469 
of vapor pressure of liquid. 111 
of velocity distnbution proven, 119. 114, 
519. 122,123,155.158,181.194.138. 
197, 903, 9(7 
Weisa'a, SIS, 516 
Wiedemann-Frant's, 235, 459 
Laws, additive, for index ol refraction, 4S1, 
482. 484 

<4 daatie impact. 10, 56. 59, 84, 847, 601, 
606. 630 

lores, and diffusion, 267 
and thermal diffusion. 276 
of force, tnolecuiar. 144, IIS, 14S, 14S, 150, 
185, 156, 157. IBB, 179, ISO, ISl, 198. 
199. 216.318.321. SIS. 338, 578. 579, 
(59. (40 

gas. 11. 13. 140. 142. 148, 148, 153, 160, 
101, 193, 199. 194, 193.198 
Newton’s, 16 

of radiometer. 979, JT4, 97B, 980,981,383 
«( radiometers. Sexl and lEpateio, 373, 
380. 381 

of rarefied gases and surface phenomena, 
378 

Lens'elew, 505, 807 

Levels, eieecron (ere 8bel1a. electron) 

Liout of sue ol ion cluster, 860 
Liraitetioo in uee of e'en der Wgala' 5, ISO, 
156,115,178,218.240 
Limiting frequency, 468 
Linear cocfiguretiooa. 434, 441, 443 
Lioear oscillator, 448, 452, 462 
lanes of lotce, magnetic, 504 
LengeriDg, time of, 326, 330, 338, 339, 341, 
342. 344, 345,346 
direct measurement of. 346 
Laquid, law of vapor preseurs of. 111 

and vapiv, equitibnum belli een, 107,108 
vapor presaure of, 106 

Liquids, temperature variation of vucoeity 
of. 208 

fowb. coefficient of recombmation of, 898 
Long penod in penodio table, 835 
Lortna'a deduction ot Knudsen's law, 303, 
305 

Lorens-Lorenta equation, 479,480,437,488, 
493 

Loachmidt'a number, 36, 3S9, 398, 408, 412, 
413, 423. 859, 866. 049 
(See afro Avogsdro’a number] 

Low pressures, Sow of molecules through 
tubes of different shapes at, 306 
beat conduction at, 810 

of gases. law of. 315, 317, 321 
lav for measurement ot, 351, 383 
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M 

Magnetic atomic moment, 519 
Magnetic deflection experiments, 134, 410, 
418, 602, 536, 538, 540 
(Sec also Stern-Gerlach experiment) 
Magnetic dipole moment, 513 
Magnetic dipoles, molecular, 505, 612> SIS, 
618 

distribution in magnetic fields, 613, 516, 
529, 536, 539, 540 

Magnetic field, divergent paramagnetic and 
diamagnetic substances in, 504 
inner. 507, 512, 514, 515 
potential of molecules in, 513, 518 
uniform, diamagnetic and paramagnetic 
substances in, 504 
Magnetic lines of force, 504 
Magnetic moment, force on, in divergent 
magnetic field, 539 
zero, 509 

Magnetic moments, of atoms in S state, 620 
of closed shells, 533 
measured values of, 541 
Magnetic phenomena and atomic structure, 
522 

Magnetic polarizability, 507 
additivity of, 511 
Magnetic quantum numbers, 531 
Magnetic saturation, 521 
Magnetic spatial quantization, proven, 540 
Magnetic velocity analyzer, 135, 639 
Magnetism, Curio law for, 492, 513, 515, 
519 

Magneton, Bohr. 114, 130, 410, 419, 617, 
619, 520, 522, 626. 530, 635, 637, 638, 
539, 540, 647 
Weiss, 517. 519, 537 
Manometer, absolute, 348, 361, 353 
law of, 351, 353 

Mass, of atom of unit atomic weight, 646 
determination of colloidal particles, 396 
of electron, 410, 417, 646 
flow, from capillary tube, 290 

of gas through small openings, 302, 305 
of rarefied gases, equation for, 290, 292, 
294 

of hydrogen atom, 646 
of ion, 569, 587, 696 
and mobility, 569 
and recombination, 587 
law of conservation of, 22 
motion in diffusion, 255, 264 
point single, 433 
points, assemblage of, 434 
susceptibility, 507, 608, 510, 511, 616 
table of values of, 511 
transfer, 201 

theory, criticism of, 264 
variation, of diffusion, coefficient, 272 
of heat conduction coefficient, 251 


Mass, variation, of velocity, 28 
of viscosity coefficient, 215 
Matter waves, 9, 134, 332, 411, 423 
Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law, 60, 67, 
74, 76, 79, 81, 83, 88, 89, 91, 93. 94, 
101,105,113,114,119,135, 128,130, 
134,136, 211, 239, 241, 259, 261. 267, 
291, 302, 316, 324, 325, 340, 449,460. 
461, 462, 470, 491, 513, 638, 539, 561, 
653, 654 
constants of, 79 

(See also Distribution law) 

Maxwell's deduction, of distribution of 
velocities, 74 
of value of 207 

distribution, of velocities, experimental 
verification of, 113 

and thermionic emission, 114, 119,122, 
123, 125, 449, 461 

Maxwell's distribution law, applied to 
electrons in metals, 122, 461 
direct verification of, 131—137 
extended to molecules in potential field, 
89, 94, 96, 145, 157, 158, 394, 470, 
491, 513, 574 

of molecules and electrons, limitation on, 
449 

and number of molecules striking a cm* 
per second, 42, 105, 340, 341 
proof of, 113, 114, 119, 122. 123. 126,128, 
131, 134, 136, 137, 302, 347 
and theorem of cquipartition, 75, 83, 247, 
438, 439, 440, 444, 462 
verification of, by Doppler effect in spec¬ 
tral lines. 113, 125, 128 
Maxwell's free path, 96, 97, 100, 103, 2ll, 
224 

Maxwell’s /, 286, 288, 291, 303, 323, 326, 
328, 330, 336, 337, 372 
and coefficient of slip, 288 
Mean collision frequency of molecules of a 
given speed, mean free path of such 
molecules, and Tail's free path, 99 
Mean free path, 31,36, 37, 39, 44, 48, 96,97, 
100, 103, 201, 209, 211. 213, 217, 224, 
361, 389, 409, 413, 593, 596, 001. 641, 
651 

Clausius’ deductions, 31 
concept of, 43, 44 

correction for distribution of velocity, 95 
deduction of, 36, 37, 39, 44, 95, 97, 100, 
103 

electron, 60, 51, 56, 459, 601, 611, 628 

evaluation of, 202 

of ion with forces, 560, 563 

of ions, 552, 663/593, 596 

Jean’s, 361 

of Maxwell, 96, 97,100, 103, 211, 224 
Tait’s, 99, 102, 103, 211, 213 
Mean free paths, molecular, approximate, 
table of, 651 
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Mean (r«« paths, <>( moWtules in a ses cMn* 
posed of molecules of different luods> ST 
Measursmeot, direct, of inolecufar velo^ 
ties, ISO 
of free paths, 48 
of gaseous diffusion, 268 
of viscosity. 230 

Mechanical motions and definition of dtgfcea 
of freedom, 4S1 

Mechanical picture of a perfect gas, 11 
Mechsnical properties of molecules, dociriM 
of equipartitiOB and classical value* 
specific beats of gases, 481 
Mechanical system, wnal of, l&S 
Mechanics, classical, 1. 8,14, 18. IT. 84,83. 
431,440, S23 
Newtonian, 1, 8 

wave, 7. 9, 134, 332. 411, 423. 510. 620. 
623. 626. 636, 637, 687 
Mecbaniara, Franck-Condon, 603 
bfelting point nnd atomic freiiuenciea. 474 
blcItiDg points and interatomic forces, 467 
htetata, tree electiona in, 113, 118,182,188, 
488. 440 

Method, Boltaraann's, conclusion of, 78 
M*ysr't value of coefficient of viscosity, 245 
Mikkan'e oil drop meeauiement, 409. 411 
Mixtures, gnssous, mean free paths lO. 9T,89 
U» of, for Iona, effect of meUcuiae di^ 
tnbution on, 674 
polarisation la, 498 

Mobilitisa, elsctroo, eemparison of theory 
and ecpenment, 610 
of electrons, 604 

la mixtures, dsnvation of law of, 679 
htobility, oonsCaot, 546 
and denaity, 545 
and diffusion ratio ol, 854, 890 
electron, 600, 626, 627 
Compton equation for, 609 
measurement of, 627 
of electrons, Compton theory of, 605 
equation, complete, of Langevin, 665. 575. 
576, 682 

of IIass6 and Cook, 580 
solid elastic, teat of, 555 
for solid efaatie ions, 552, 656, 661 
equations of Langevin and Tbomaon- 
Loeb, test of, 667 
of foTcetesa cluster ions, 547 
of gaseous ions, 46 

fooic, variation of, with field atrength, 
density. pressure, temperature, 
charge, mass and dielectric conslant. 
56S, 669 

and ionic charge, 664 
and ionic tadii, 567 

of Ions, 46, 544, 647, S52, 655, 860, 6«t. 

864, 868, 567, 670, 878, 878, 582 
of monomolecular ions, calculated, 68t 
observed. 6 S 2 


M^rdity, spectrum, 644 
and temperature, 645 
Model of a perfect gas, 18 
Mofaf volume in liquid stste, 409, 413 
Mole, defined, 28 
hfote-fraetioo, 254 

Moteenlsr attractions, 17. 108. 144. 148, 

148. 147, 148. 180, 155, 157, 188, 180, 
181, 198, 199, 216, 318, 821. 336, 338. 
889, 940 

Molecular beams, S. ISO, 301.306,307,326. 
381, 388, 558, 556, 602. 636, SIS 
clood formation in, 307 
(s cleeirie fields, 602 
fonoatioo of, slits in, 307 
generation of, 306 
intensity distribution in. 308, 310 
in msgnetic fields, 134,188, 410, 418, 502, 
536, 888, 640 
total eiDUsioa m. 308, 310 
velocity anslyier for, 114. 332 
fitolecular chaos, 203 

Molecular eonatsnts. interpretation of. from 
different aourees. 150. 176, 178, 216, 
640. 643 

Moleeular data from band spectra, 453 
Molecular diameter, apparent, 324 
Moleeular diametera, 58, 45, 48, 97, 1(0, 

149. 180, 157, ITS, 1S3. 198, 1(9, 216, 
384, 889, 389. 4(H. 413, 481, 650. 859, 
845. 847, 651 

approTimats. (able of, 651 
and force constants, values of. 198, 199, 
228 

interpretation of, 640 
and temperature, 150, 183. 220, 224. 640 
anrefiMijity of, from different data, 150, 
176, 178, 216, 640, 643 
values of, from different sources, 643 
Molecular diffraction and atomic diffraction, 
8,9. 134, 553, 410.418 
Molecular diffusion and ionic diSusion, 
compared, 556 

MctemiUr dipolea (see Dipoles, electrical or 

Molecular electron affinity, 615 
Moleeiilar force constants, evaluated from 
second virial coefficient, 196 
and viscosity, 197 

Molecidsr fores fields, nature of. 179 
repulsive and attractive, 144, 248, 140. 
148. 280. 155,157, 288, 280. 281.198, 
199, 216. 818, 232, 336. 338. 639, b40 
and thermal expansion, 183 
Molecular forces nnd viacoeily, 197, 218, 
221, 226 

Udietidat free paths (tee Free paths; 
Mean free paths) 

htolecutar bests, of compounds («« 
Neumann't law) 
at constant pressure, 443, 445 
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Molecular heats, at constant volume, 441, 
442, 445, 471 

of gases, 429, 441, 443, 446, 471 
experimental values of, 445 
of solids, 430, 455 

temperature variation of, 429, 460, 461, 
463, 454, 467. 469, 471, 473 
(See also Specific heats) 

Molecular impacts, elastic, 16, 50, 59, 64, 
547, 648, 549, 601 

Molecular laws of force (see Molecular force 
fields; Force fields; Attractive and 
repulsive force field) 

Molecular magnetic dipoles, 505, 512, 513, 
518 

Molecular motions, 17 
reality of, 389 

Molecular nature of a gas, 14 
Molecular polarizability, equation for, 493 
Molecular rays (ae« Molecular beams) 
Molecular refraction, molecular diameters 
from, 647 

Molecular repulsive and attractive forces 
(see Force fields, molecular) 

Molecular rotation, 247-260, 316, 317, 436, 
440-444, 449-462, 470-473, 603 
Molecular roughness, 318 
Molecular scattering, Knudsen law of, 331, 
342 

of light. 410, 416, 503 
depolarization in, 503 
Molecular speeds, 26 

Molecular structure and electrical dipole 
moments, 502 
Molecular turbulence, 312 
Molecular velocities, approximate, table of, 
651 

chance of, and chance of vector, 80 
direct measurement of, ISO 
distribution of, 69 
plot of distribution of. 81 
relative, 37, 96. 97, 100. 550, 593 
values of, 27 

variation with mass, temperature, pres¬ 
sure, and density, 28 
(See also Maxwell's distribution law; 
Maxwell-Boltzmann's distribution 
law; Distribution law) 
various averages of, 83 
Molecular velocity, average, 82 
Molecular velocity analyzers, 132, 134, 332, 
540 

Molecular vibrations and atomic vibrations, 
248, 436, 440-446, 462-455, 466-468, 
462-468, 473-476, 603 
Molecule, chance of having given potential 
energy, 89. 92, 96, 145, 146, 157, 158, 
394, 449, 462, 470, 491, 513, 572, 574, 
591 

kinetic energy of, 28 


Molecules, absorbing cross section of, for 
electrons, 54, 66, 67 

adsorption of, 280, 326, 326, 330, 337, 338, 
339, 341, 342, 343, 345, 410, 415 
attachment of electrons to, 613 
attractive and repulsive forces of, 156, 
180, 181 

collision frequency of, 32, 36, 43, 99, 210, 
241, 242, 616 

concentration of, in field of ion, 572, 574 
concept of, 23 

condensation of, on surfaces, 326 
degenerate, 449 

density of, in potential field, 89, 92, 96, 
146,146,157, 158, 394, 449, 462. 470, 
472, 474. 491,613, 591 
diameters of (see Molecular diameters) 
dielectric constant of, 479 
distribution of, in potential field (see 
Molecules, density of, in potential 
field) 

effusion of, 113, SOI, 302, 305 
elastic spherical, 31, 59, 60, 61, 154 
electrical forces between, 180, 639 
equipartition of energies among, 19, 24, 
75, 83, 84, 85, 247, 437, 438, 439, 
440, 444. 462 

evaporation of, from liquid surfaces, 106 
flow of, through tubes of different shapes 
at low pressures, 300 
force of ions on, 557, 658 
fraction randomly reflected (see Maxwell's 
/:/) 

in gravitational field, 89, 90, 92, 394 
equilibrium of, 90, 92 
paradox of, 89 

inelastic impacts with electrons, 447, 602, 
603, 604. 606, 612, 629, 630, 631 
interaction of, with surfaces, 326—348 
linear and non-linear, 441, 443 
mechanical properties of, 431 
mechanical structure of, 436 
ns mechanical systems, 436 
number of, striking unit surface per 
second, 42. 103, 260, 301, 340, 341. 
624 

polarizability of diatomic, on wave 
mechanics, 501 

random reflection of, at surfaces (see 
Maxwell’s /; /) 

rate of escape of, from a hot surface, 116 
reflection of, from surfaces and adsorp¬ 
tion, 326-348 
self dlflusion of, 266 
structure of, 179 
surface area of, 35 

velocities of, emitted from hot bodies, 114 
volumes available to, 35 
volumes of (see Van der Waals' b; b, Van 
der Waals’; Molecular diameters) 
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Moment, elertnc&] Utt Dipolm, cleelrira]} 
in Srid, moired meohnniral, SIS 
of momrnluRi. Bohr unit of. 52$, B30.531, 
S3S 

conservation of, 223. 54$, i03 
clectromc, 506. 533 
orbital. 447. 443. 450 
Momenta, dipole, valuea of, 407 
nukicnetir, tneuured vUuea of, $4t 
Momentum, Bohr unit of angular, 647 
ennservation of. 1«, «t, 133. ttS, tU 
roordmates. 432 

and enerry exrhanies at aurfaeee. BauW'a 
theory, 327 

exebanKea of moleculea on impact with 

transfer, SOI 
at lov preMurea, 34S 

Monatomic (aaea. atomic beata of. 420. 442, 
443. 44S. 4Sl 
propertiea of, 430 

htonoefaromatlr veiecity beam, 134 
hfonochromatio vihratiaea lo aniida 407 
Mail probable velocity, 81 
Motion, deareea of freedom of, 433 
Moliflna, of eas«mbU|e* of maaa pomta, 433 
meehanieal, 431 
molerulir, IT 

Meveotanu, Brosrtuan, St* 

3fulliple proportiooa, law of, 23 

N 

Negative Ion, {nniiiBSpoieniitt of, 013.031. 
022 

Neumann’a lav, 430, 4S6 
Nevtonian mechaoiM, 1~0, 14. It, 17, 04, 
83. S3. 431, 440. 523 
(.See ofsii Claaaical mechanirai 
Nevtcm'o Uwa. IQ 
Nitroaen. electron mobility id. Oil 
N'on4>nr»r crmfianTatirma, 434. 441, 443 
Normal atmoephere, 644 
Normal sona. S44 

Normal velocity component >□ impact, 05, 
283, 28fi. 54S 

Nuclear atom, 17*. 420. 421, 436. 472, 00«- 
<10, 333-541, 637, 630 
Nuclear eharce, real and effective, 179.508. 

509. 810, 523. 524, 820, M2 
NucUn spin, momenta of, 472 
Nucleus, maaa point. 430 
Number, atomic, 179. SOS, 510, 524, 829, 
832 

Avpcadro, S4, 28, 389. 395, 3*8, 403. 4H. 
408, 4S3, 429. 430, 437. 438. 4SS. 514. 
510, 572, 148 
determination of. 403 
value of, 28. 423. 045 
of eolhuo&a, S2 

of eiectrona in different orbit (ypea, 533 


Number, of impacts, to achieve temperature 
equilibrium with aurface, 323, 335 
toafUcb, 614. 615. 617 
XoMhmiat's, 36, 389, 393, 408, 412, 413. 
423. 559, 506. 649 
CSti alto Avogadro'a number) 
of moleculea atnking unit aurface per 
aecond, 43. 103. 360, 301. 340, 341. 
624 

quantum (see Quantum number) 
Sumben, quantum, higher, effect of, on 
dielectric conatant, 502 
■o apeeifie henU. 470, 472 
Numerical value of RT, 14 

0 

Oil drop meaaurement. Millikan a. 406, 400. 
411 

Ocbit, total moment of mamenium of, 538 
typee, number of eiectrona m. 533 
apectroocopic. 526 
umt. Bohr, radiua of, 524 
Orbital momenta in fields, quantiaed pro* 
jectionf of, 528 

Orbiit, arrangerneou of, in atom, 532 
Rohr. 447. 505. 509, 523, 524, 625, 535 
clcoed elliptie m rrcombination, 602 
elliptical, number of, 525, 616 
•8*typ«. 530 
Ortbo hydrogen, 473 

Oeb«tfse*}tey&olds phenomenon, 354, 38S, 
363.371,360, 885 

Osbornw-Beyaolds streaming, 353, 387, 371, 
3$0. 385 

Oscillator, linear, 448. 452,462 
Osniotie preanure. 393 
Oxygen, electron rnobiUty in, 613 
iaelastic impacts id. 603 

P 

Paradox, of dieleetno conatant and index of 
refrsetioo, 484 

of Imperfect theory of ionisation by 
elision and experimental agreement 
with tC, 629 

of luQetic theory in elov diffusion, 29,201 
o( tuoleculea to n gravrtational field, 89 
of premures in connected Teasels at 
different temperatures. 353 
of apeciSo beau vitb free electrons in 
metals, 459 
Panbydrocen, 473 

Panmagnetio equations, experimental test 

<d. 531 

Panmagnetic phenomena in relation to 
kinetic theory, 813 

Paratnagnelie auaceptibility, 512, 613, 514 
temperature ranalion of, 512, 514 
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Paramagnetism, 484, 502, 504, 505, 512-522 
LangeWn law of, 484, 492, 613, 614, 616, 
618, 521 

Partial pressure, and diffusion, 253, 645 
of ions, 645, 553 

Partial pressures, law of, 25, 253, 254, 393, 
394, 545, 653 
Path, free, concept of, 31 
distribution of, 43 
Tail’s, 99, 102 
mean free, 31 
Paths, free {see free paths) 

Pauli exclusion principle, 121, 449, 460, 532 
Peltier effect, 458 

Pendulum, Brownian displacement of, 409, 
414 

Perfect gas, mechanical picture of, 11 
model of, 16 

Periodic table and electron arrangement, 
534 

Persistence, of velocities, 208, 212, 214, 
216, 217, 245, 266, 274, 549 
of velocity correction of viscosity for, 214 
Phase paths in quantization, 447 
Phase space, 121, 447, 448 
cells in, 448 

Photoelectric current in presence of a gas 
and theory of ionization by electrons, 
623 

Photoelectric currents in gases, 547 
Photoelectric eflfcct, 410, 417, 446, 458, 
623-627 

Photoelectric law of Einstein, 417, 446, 626 
Pbotoelectrons, velocity of emission of, 626 
Photophorcsis, 372, 374 
Physical constants, fundamental, 644 
Physical explanation, status of, 2 
Physical science, progressive advance of, 141 
Planck constant, 121-126, 410, 411, 416, 
417, 422, 446-448, 450. 452, 467-470, 
623-640, 626, 644 
Planck radiation law, 411, 422 
Poisseuille’s law, 230. 278, 281, 294, 297,360 
Polarizability, electric, 480, 482, 487, 493, 
498, 501 

of diatomic molecules, on wave mechan¬ 
ics, 50l 

equation for, 493 
temperature variation of, 482 
magnetic, 507, 508 
Polarization, dielectric, induced, 512 
Polyatomic gases, molecular heats of, 429, 
442, 443, 471 

Polyatomic molecules, mechanical proper¬ 
ties of, 437 

Porous plug experiment, 184, 186 
Position coordinates, 432 
Potential energy, of ion and molecules, 559, 
561 

and kinetic energy of oppositely charged 
ions in a gas, 686 


Potential field, distribution of molecules in, 
89, 92, 96, 145, 146, 157, 158, 394, 449, 
462, 470, 491, 513, 572, 574, 591 
Power of exponent of attractive forces, 
limiting, 148, 155, 197 
Precession in gyromagnetic phenomena, 506, 
530 

Pressure, coefficient, of ideal gas, 12, 161 
of real gas, 162 
critical. 170, 171. 173 
and field strength, effect of, on ionization 
by collision, 633 
and free path, 37 

gage for low pressures, law of, 351, 363 

gas, kinetic interpretation of, 39 

internal, of a gas, 143, 146, 148, 185, 18G 

kinetic interpretation of, 18 

and mobility, 5GS 

and molecular velocity, 28 

osmotic, 392 

range, intermediate, rarefied gas flow in, 
290. 299, 300 
vapor, calculation of, 105 
law of liquid, 111 
of ortho and paia hydrogen, 474 
variation, of coefficient of recombination, 
507 

of heat-conduction coefficient, 251, 323 
of rarefied gas flow, 295 
of viscosity, 215 
volume relation, Clausius, 39 
Pressures, in. connected vessels at different 
temperatures, paradox of, 353 
higher, thermal transpiration at, 358 
intermediate, thermal transpiration at, 
363 

low, flow of molecules through tubes of 
different shapes at, 306 
heat conduction at, 310 

in gases, law of, 315, 317, 321 
momentum transfer at, 348 
Principal quantum number, 509. 510, 623, 
526-630, 533, 534. 535 
Probable velocity, most, 81 
Probabilities and distribution law, 75 
Probability, of angle in impact, 34, 649, 593 
of attachment, 614, 615, 017, 618, 019, 
620, 622, 626 

of collision with a surface, 33 
of ionization, 630, 632 
of radiation or excitation, 632 
thermodynamic, 74 
Proof, of distribution of free paths! 60 
of equipartition, 438 

of random nature of Brownian motions, 
402 

Proofs, of Avogadro’s rule, 24 

of distribution of velocities, 113,114,119, 
122, 123,125, 128, 131,134, 136, 137, 
302, 347 
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Q 

Quantities S and U, SS 
Quantity 6, 41 

Quantitation. o( each dtsroe o( {Kednm. 
. separate. 44S 
of rotator, 444. 480. 470, 4T3 
rules of, 447 
ipaUal, &27,629 

magoetie. proreo. 621, 640 
of isagnetie moments. 818, 818, 631. 
838, S37, 633. 639 
of Tibratoc. 448.488.448.471.471 
Quantised projeetiop of orbital momenta In 
fields, 523 

Quantum bnutationa, or reatrtctiofia. 181- 
184, 438, 448. 448, 480. 481, 488, 488. 
464, 460. 481, 448, 488, 4(7 
on translation, 181-114, 4(8, 480, 481 
Quantum numbet, attmuthal, 609, 625, 631 
J, 618 
L, 618 

pnncips], 6&9, 810. >88, 814-630. 633. 

634,638 
radial, 823 

QuDtum otimbert, angular, 627 
atotue, 813. 619, 621. 633, 836 
half, 629, 631 
In hifh fidda, 631 

higher, effact of, oo dislectne constant. 

802 

on fpceiSe heats. 470, 472 

magsetie, 631 

Quantum rwtrletlonj on spin, rtbraiion, 
fotatioo, and iraMlatioB, 181-114,433, 
444-484, 440, 461, 444-447 
Quastuai tbsory, 8S. 181-184, 410, 4It, 
417, 421, 422, 423, 433. 444-484. 460, 
4hl, 466-473, 600, 601, 609, 610. 
818-681, 824-840, 601-603. 015. 622. 
626, 628, 629. 630, 631, 632 
ealeulatlon of speci&e heats of soUds, 402, 
467 

of specific bests, of gsses. 448, 449 
in solids, equation for, 467 
statement of, 444, 446. 833 

R 

Rr, numecteal value of, 14 
Radial quantum number, 826 
Radiating Impacts, 458. 631 
Radiation, black body, 440 
and electron recombination, 000 
Radii, ionic r6te of, in mobility, 86? 
molecular values of, from different sources 
>43 

(ffc* ofso Diameters, molecular) 
Radiometer, 270, 349, 244-888 
artioo and aecommodation coefficient, 
332. 335 


Radiometer, disc, lawa of Epstein and Resl, 
374, 380, 381 

edge effect in, 366. 377, 378, 382, 385 
Einstem equation lor. 373 
Einiteio theory of vaoe, 374 
U«, symmetrical of Westphal, 372, 382 
theory of Einstein, defect in, 379 
vane, or Crookes, 366 
other theories for, 381 
Radiometers, ellipsoidal, forces on, due to 
aorfaee streaming, 371 
Oabome'ReyncAda effect in. 367,371,38D, 
386 

types of, 370 

Radiometnc fore«, 322, 319, 364 
and heat conduction, 334. 335 
and pressure, 372. 382, 384 
on a sphere, 373 

on vane at constant temperature, 383 
Radium, decay conatant of, 409, 412 
Radius, of ions in Hi, 699 
of unit Bohr orbit, 524 
Random distribution of looa. 684, 60S 
Raodom. beat metioni of leos, 686 
Random reSeetieo. fraction of molecules 
undergoing, 288, 288, 291. 303, 313, 
333.324. 325.336,32S, 330.331,334. 
336. 337. 338.340, 372 
(See oite f. Maxwell’s,/, Baule's) 
Rarefied gas, fiow m intermediate pressure 
range. 296, 299. 300 

Rarefied gases, sqilatiens of volume and 
mass flow for, 292, 294. 305 
flow in tubes of, 290, 303 
flow of, in ahoTt tubas, 303 
rcaistsnes factor in flow for. 293 
sod surface phenomena, 878 
variation of flow with pressure in, 295 
Rate of eacapo of moteculea from a hot 
surfare, Zlt 

Ratio of specific heats, 849, SIS, 817, 442. 
444, its, 489 

in heat conduction at low pressures, 316 
Rays, molecular, 8. 130. 301, 304, 307, 320. 
221-224, 502, 536, 828 
(See niso Molecular beams) 
eesidaal, 475 

Reality of molecular motions, Drowman 
movements. 389, 390 
Recombination, chance oi, 693 
ciosed ellipCiQ orbits in, 592 
coefficient, calculation of, 596 
expenoental valuea of, 599 
cf lona, 546, 863 

temperature and pressure variation of, 
697 

of Thomson and Loeb, 696 
value of, 697 

time variation of. 585, 587 
criterion for, 592 
amd electron attachment, 000 
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Kecomfamation, electronic, 585, 5QQ 

of ions, uncertain experimental data in, 
597, 598 

and mass of ions, 587 
and mobility, independence of, 587, 598 
theory of Langevin, 685, 586, 587 
of Thomson, 585, 587, 591 
Reduced equation of state, 191 
Reflection, diffuse, Baulc’s coefiicient, 328 
of molecules from surfaces and adsorp¬ 
tion, 326 

random and specular, fraction of mole¬ 
cules undergoing, 28G, 288, 291, 303, 
313, 323, 324, 325, 32G, 328, 330, 331, 
334, 336, 337, 338, 340, 372 
Refraction, specific, 480 
Refractive index, 479, 480 
Reinganum's value for coefficient of vis¬ 
cosity, 225 

Relative velocities, molecular, 37, 96, 97, 
100, 550, 593 

Relative velocity correction, 37, 96, 97 
Relaxation, time of, 500 
Repulsion of ions in gas, 553 
Repulsive force constants, and diameters, 
values of, 198, 199, 22^ 
from viscosity, 197 

Repulsive force fields, 160, 166, 167, 168, 
181, 197, 19S, 199, 218, 219, 228, 267, 
639, 640, 642 

and attractive force fields, simul¬ 
taneous, 226 

Repulsive forces, and attractive f<;rces, 
molecular, 144, 146, 140, 148, 150, 150, 
179, 180, 181, 198, 109, 21G, 218, 221, 
226, 228, 039. 640, G42 
and diffusion, 2G7 

exponents of, for different gases, 042 
Repulsive virial, 158 
Residual rays, 475 

Resistance factor in flow of rarefied gases. 
293 

Resolved moment in field, 518 
Rigid body, 431 

Rochelle salts, high inner field of, 51G 
Root-mean-square velocity, 27, 37, 38, 82 
Roots of van der Waals’ equation, 108 
Rotation, absence of, in Hs at low tempera¬ 
tures, 444 

degrees of freedom of, 434, 437, 441 
molecular, 247-260, 316, 317, 43G, 440- 
444, 449-462, 470-473, 003 
and translation, independence of, 76, 87, 
247, 31G, 324, 325,439,440 
Rotational Brownian movements, 406 
Rotational energy, 247, 31G, 433, 440-446, 
470-473 

Rotational momentum, 433 
Rotational quantum numbers, effect of, on 
dielectric constant, 502 
Rotator, 448, 449, 450, 470 


Roughness, molecular, 318 
surface, 324 

Rule, Avogadro’s, 22, 24, 83, 86, 37, 398, 
408, 423, 429, 430, 437, 438 
Russell-Saunders coupling, 532 
Rydberg constant, for He+ and H, 411, 420 
for infinite mass, 411, 421 

S 

S-type orbits, 536 
Saturation, current, 023, 628 
magnetic, 521 

Scattering, at solid surfaces, diffuse, 286, 
288, 291, 303, 313, 323, 324, 325, 
326, 328, 330, 331, 334. 33G, 337, 
340, 372 

{See also ft Maxwell’s;/, Baule’s) 
cosine law of, 33, 331, 340 
molecular, Knudsen law of, 331, 342 
School of energetics, 6 

Second law of thermodynamics, 74, 203, 204 
Second virial coefiicient, 195 
Self-consistent field, 510 
Self diffusion, 253, 256, 554 
Semi-empirical equations of state, 195 
SexI, radiometric laws of, 374, 380, 381 
Shell, electron in atoms, spin of, 436, 444, 
448, 450 

Shells, closed, magnetic moments of, 533 
electron, 436, 444, 448, 460, 609, 624, 632, 
633, 634 
closed, 509, 533 

Simultaneous attractive and repulsive force 
fields, 144, 146, 14G, 148, 160, 155, 157, 
168, 180, 181, 198, 199, 216, 218, 221, 
226, 228, 639, 640 

Slip, coefficient of, 281, 284, 288, 289, 314, 
323, 32G, 360 
defined, 281 
and Maxwell’s /, 288 
values of, 289 

Slits in molecular beam formation, 307 
Slow diffusion, a paradox of kinetic theory, 
29, 31, 201 

Small ion, 55G, 560, 5G(i, 570 
Smoluchowski’s accommodation coefficient, 
323 

Solids, atomic and molecular heats of, 428, 
430, 455, 466-462, 462-469 
monochromatic vibrations in, 407 
Sound, velocity of, 28 

Spatial magnetic qiuantization proven, 540 
Spatial orientation of elliptical orbits, 627 
Spatial quantization, 527, 520 

magnetic, experimental test of, 521 
of magnetic moments, 616, 518, 522, 636, 
537, 538, 539 

Specific heat, at absolute zero, 467 

at constant pressure, 249, 316, 317, 427, 
443, 446, 459, 471 
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•Specific heat, at constant volume, S48. 316. 
317, 427, 4i0. «1,443, 445, 450,471 
and belt conductivity, 240, 316, 317 
of hydrocen, Dennison's theory. 473 
und psndu* of free eleilrona. 459 
Iranslatory and rotational. 240. 3H1, 3l7 
vpeiiRc heats. 340, 248, 316, 317. 416, 417, 
440, 441, 441, 443. 444, 445, 450, 489. 
470. 471, 473, 473 

applii jtion of qiunlurn theory to, 449 
on basis of ilassirjl ine.Iiimira and the 
theorem of e<]uipurtilion, 440 
rompacison of theory and etperitnent. 473 
definition of, 426. 437 
Eiastem erjuitom for. 471 
and equilibrium, 455 
of giaes, clasanal values »f. 431 

more accurate application of quantum 
Iheuiy to, 4«9 

In heat conduction at lou preaaurea, 31t>. 
317 

of hydrogen, temperature variation of. 

444, 431. 453. 473 
and kinetic t3ieury. 426 
and quantum theory. 444 
ratio of. 349. 310. 317, 427, <43, 44S, 459 
Ilf eolida, calculation of. from quantum 
theory, 463 

eenvereioD to constant volume. 459 
temperature variation of, 429. 444. 447. 

4S1. 433, 434, 467, 449, 471. 473 
and thermiosis enussioa. 455. 459, 460, 
401 

talues ef. 437. 446 
^peclfic refraction, 4fi0 
Kpectra. band, molecular data (rom. 453 
emuaion. occurrence of. 454 
{spectral Iinei. Doppler eQcct in, verification 
of Maxwell distributiao by. 125 
Npeclrum, mobility, 544 
{Specular refiectioo. 366, 323. 328, 330, 333, 
334. 33S 

{Su nltef. Maxwell's./. Baule'e) 
{speed, molecular, average, 37,81 
must probable. SI 
Toot-mean-equare, 37, 83 
Ispeeds, molecular,' 26 
ftphere. of active attraction of Ions. 557.591, 
592 

of attraclinn, 144 

of exauavMC. 34.47,41.43. 149, 175 
ridiomelnc forces on. 373 
•'spheres of excluaion, surface of, 43 
volume of. 149 

Sphencal dipolar molecules. 499 
bpio. of electron shell, 436. 441. 44S, 450 
moment, electron, 523, 530,531,535,536. 
S40 

l.ital-.S, 518 

niomenis, and ferromagnetum, 536 
of nuclei,472 


Stability of ion cluster, entenon for. SCO 
Stagnant gaa layer at aurfaces, 312 
Stark eSect, 52S. 529 
Stale, equation of, from virial. 160 
ideal equation of. 12, 142, 153, 161, 187 
Statistics, lermi-Dirac, 121 
Steady slate. 207 

btefad-noltainann eunstuat. 411, 422 
Stern^erlach method, 134, 135, 410, 41S, 
502, 836, 536, 540 
btern veliKity analyter, lil 
Califurnin modification. 136 
Stokes's laar. 397, 400, 405. 40li. b42 
molecular diameters from, 642 
Strenming. Osborne- Ileynnids, 3S<, fiU?, 371, 
383. 385 

Structure, atomic. 179, 822-840 
of motet ules, 170, 436. 639 
SuctesMveapprovicuiUnn, 3, 141 
.Surface area of molecules, 35 

average bfe of moleeule cm, 32b. 330. 333, 
339. 741. 342, 344, 345 340 
energy and momentum esehangei on 
impact of molecules with, 256, 258, 
291.303.322, 323,334,320. 328,330, 
330. 337 372 

forces sad aceommodation eoefficieale, 
329 

aad condensation. 334 
hot. rate ef escape of molecules from, 116 
number of molecules etrikmo Ufliti per 
second. 43. 193, 260, 301. 340, 341, 
624 

phenereeoa, Jews of rarefied gases end, 278 
rougboees, 313. 324 
tension, 144 

Surfaces. eecomAodatioa coefEcieat for 
different. 32 L 

activation of molecules by. 325 
heat conduction betvteen, at low pceeauree. 
321 

inautatu^ gas film at, 311, 323 
reflection of molecules from, and adsorp¬ 
tion. 328 

buseepubilities, diamagnetic. 509 
Susceptibility, mass, 507, 503. 5l0, 511, 51b 
table of values. 611 
paramagnetic, 512, 513. 514 
temperuture venation of, 512, 514 
buthcrland theory for vanation nf viscosity 
with, tamperatuce, 221,124.357, 561 


T cubed lav of Debye, 469 
Tait coefficient of vucoaity, 212 
Tait's free path, 99,102, 211, 213 
Tangential forces of Ilettner aod Knudsen 
«i radiometer vanes. 369 
Tangential velocity component in impact. 
65, S4S 
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Temperature, absolute, 12 
of ice point, 044 

characteristic of crystal lattice, 407 
constant, radiometer, 383 
critical, 109, 170, 171, 173, 192, 191 
and diamagnetism, 511 
difference in connected vessels and pres¬ 
sure, 353 
dimensions of, 13 
electron, in electric field, 004 
equilibrium between molecules and sur¬ 
face, number of impacts required, 
323, 3.35 

at solid gas surfaces, 313 
evaluation of absolute zero of, 100, 1G5, 
191 

gradient, sharp, at solid ga-s surfaces, 311, 
323 

gradients along radiometer vanes, 370,379 
inversion in Joule-Tiioinson effect, 180 
' and mobility, 508 

and molecular diameters, 150, 183, 220, 
223, 224, G40 
nature of, 13 

and spectral omission, 454 
and van dcr Waals' a, 148, 160, 170, 194, 
190, 197 

variation of coefficient, of recombination, 
597 

of viscosity, 224 

of dielectric constant, 483, 485, 489.495 
of diffusion, 272 

of heat conduction coofficient. 251 
of paramagnetic susceptibility, 512, 514 
of polarizability, 482 
of specific, atomic and molecular heats, 
429, 447,451, 453, 454, 407, 409, 471. 
473 

of specific heats of hydrogen, 444, 451, 
473 

of velocity, 28 
of viscosity, 205, 215, 224 
Tension, surface, 144 

Terminal velocity, distance to acquire, 008 
of electron, 004, GOO, 007,608 
Theorem, of cquipartition, 24, 75, 83,84, 86, 
274, 437, 438, 439, 440, 444, 402 
II, and meaning of II, 73 
of virial, 150,161,154,190 
Theories, simple, criticisms of, 217 
Theory, of interdifTusion, 260 
quantum, 85, 121-124, 410, 411, 417, 421, 
422, 423, 438, 444-464, 460, 461, 466, 
478, 500, 501, 509, 510, 61^621, 
623-640, 001-005, 015, 022, 020, 028, 
029. 030, 031, 032 
Thermal diffusion, 270 
Thermal expansion, 183 
'I’hermal transpiration, 279, 353, 354, 358, 
303. 307, 371 
«t higher pressures, 358 


Thermal transpiration, at intermediate pres¬ 
sures, 303 
magnitude of, 354 
Thermionic current density, 125 
Thermionic effect, 313, 119-126, 409, 412. 
468, 02G 

Thermionic emission and electron currents 
in a gas, 626 
fluctuations of, 409, 412 
Thermionic work function, 118, 124 
Thermodynamic probability, 74 
Thermodynamics, 74, 203, 204 
second law of, 74, 203, 204 
Thomson, coefficient of recombination of, 595 
recombination theory, 585, 587, 591, 595 
theory of electron attachment, 014, 010 
Thomson-Locb mobility equation, 505 
Time, of adsorption, lingering or condensa¬ 
tion, 320, 330, 338. 339, 341, 342. 344, 
345 

of lingering and cosine law, 342 
direct measurement of, 340 
of relaxation, 600 

Time variation of recombination coefficient, 
585, 587 

Toothcd-whccl velocity analyzer, 133, 332 
Townsend, equation for ionization by col¬ 
lision, 029 

theory of ionization by collision, 028 
Transfer, heat, at low pressures, 317 

of momentum, energy and mass through a 
gas, 201 

at low pressures, 348 
theory, criticism of, 264 
Transformation, Jacobean, 403 
Translation, degrees of freedom of, 433, 430, 
441 

quantum restrictions on, 121-124, 448, 
449, 460, 461 

and rotation, independence of, 87, 247, 
310, 324, 325, 349, 440 
Translalory energy and accommodation 
coefficient, 322 

Transpiration, thermal, 279, 3B3, 358, 3G3, 
3G7, 371 

Tubes of different shapes, flow of molecules 
through, at low pressures, 300 
Turbulence, molecular, 312 

U 

Uniform magnetic field, dia- and para-mag- 
nctic substances in, 604 
Unit Bohr orbit (see Bohr orbits) 

Unit electrical charge (see Electron) 

Unit magnetic moment of Bohr {see 
Magneton) 

V 

Value, of coefficient of slip, 289 
of van der Waals’ h, 148 
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\&n der W&&U' q. Itt, 146, US, 100. ICfi. 
171, m. ITS, 178, 190, 572. 039 
It sod i, aigtuficttnce of, by difI«r»Dt 
metbodn, 150, ISO, 175, ITS, 31i. S40 
Vtn der W»aU' 6. 35, 30, 41, 42. 148. 150. 
150. ISO, Its, 170, 171, 173, 175. 178. 
216, 389, 403, 405, 409, 413, 4SI. 4OT. 
493, 495. 043 

and calculation of coefficient of Tiaeoaity, 
218 

Van der WaaV equation, 140, lH. 148,181, 
160. 169, 172, 173 

application of, 173 

deduced from theorem of virial, 181 

deduction of, 142, 152 

real denationa from. 176 

roola of, 163 

lest of. 172 

and Joufe-Tbomaon effect, 184 
Van der Waala' forcee, 107, 108, 144, 148. 
148. 100, IGG. 171, 173, 190. 443. 872, 
573, 639 

■n field of ion. S7S 
VatM ladiomaUti 365 
Einatein equaliott for, 378 
other tbeonea for, 381 
theory of Einstein, 374 
VSBH, radiometer, temperature crtdiente 
•long. 370, 370 

Vapor, and liquid, equilibrium cf. 105, 107 
pressure, ealcutaiiofl of, 105 
of liquid, 105, 111 
of ortho sed para hydregeo. 474 
Vaponsation, Istenc heat of, 104 
Vector model, 530 
Vector velocity, chance of, M 
distribution. 123 

Velocities, average, of oioleculee or eleclrone 
emitted from hot bodies, 114 
average molecular, 17, 83 
distribution of, 37, 80, *7, 74, 76, 79, 81. 
83, 88, 69, SI, 92, 93, 94, 105, 119. 
114,119.139,128, tia, 134, U9.211. 
239. 341, 259, 261, 3ST, 291, 303, 316. 
324. 325. 340.449, 480, 481, 4S2, 470. 
491. 513, 53S, 639, 551, 659. 054 
by Boittmann's method, 60 
and Doppler effect, 113, 125,128 
among electrons bberated from incan¬ 
descent Bource, 117 
MaxneU'a deduction of. 74 
proof of, 113, 114, 119, 122, 123, 138, 
m, 139, 131, 134, 135, 137, 303, 347 
eapenmental venfication of hfaxwelbao 
diatnhution of, 113 
molecular, 38 

direct measurement of, ISO 
distribution of, 89 
plot of distribution of, 81 
values of, 27 


Iclouttea, persiatence of, 208,313,314,216, 
217, 245. 265, 274, 549 
correction of viscosity for, 214 
relative, molecular, 37, 93, 97, 100, 6S0, 
593 

Vdoelty, analyser, California modification 
of Stern, 136 
magnetic, 135, 539 
Stern, 131 

toothed-wheel, 133,332 
twama, monocbrotnatic, 134 
chance of, irrespective of direction, 80 
components, independence of, 76. 87.247, 
316. 324, 325, 439. 440 
normal nod tangential in impart, 55, 
548 

cofreetson, relative, 37, 93, 97 
dialnbntion. vector, 123 
diatnbutioa of electrons, non-Macwellian. 
121.123 

and ihcrmionie emission, 113, 119, 122, 
123. 125 

distribution Ian, coostaots of, 79 
of eleccroo. Comptoo theory of, 605 
in eltctncd field, I4S, C20 
of emisuoD of phoioeleetrens, 525 
of escape. 29 

crehsDgee in elastic impscls, 64, 547 
of ion in field. 46. 541. 552 
mase varisiien of, 28 
molecular, average, 82 
and density. 28 
and pressure. 28 
meet probable. 81 
ro»t*mean*square. 37, 37, 38, 82 
of eound, 28 

temperature vanaticm nt, 28 
termiasl, of eiectroni, 604. 606, 607, 603 
vector, chance of, 80 
volt. 55 

Vibration, atomic, in solids, 455 
degrees el freedom of, 435, 437, 441, 454 
energies in, 435, 603 

molecular and atomic, 248, 436, 440-448, 
483-485, 4SS-4S8, 483-468, 473-478, 
603 

Vibrations! contribution to specific he.its, 
rigorous, 471 
Vibrational motion, 43t 
Vibntiona. absence of, in molecules, 444 
Vibrator, 448.452,462 
Vinsi, attractive. 159 
poefBcient, second, 195 

and evaluation of force constants, 19il 
of a mechanical system, 153 
for a aon-\daal gaa, 154 
repulsive, 153 
theorem of, ISO, 181, 19Q 
Viseonty, 204 

change of, Iw solutions on dilution, 4I0, 
415 
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Vwcosity, coefTicient, 201, 205, 212, 214, 
221. 224. 225, 228, 245, 285, 357 
agreement between elementary theory 
and observation for, 214 
best expression for, 214 
calculated from van der Waals* 6, 210 
force, constants from, 228 
Meyer’s value of, 245 
with repulsive forces, 220 
Sutherland correction for, 221, 224, 
357. 561 

temperature variation of, 224 
values of, 205 

criticism of simple theory of, 217 
experimental, definition of, 204 
of hydrogen, temperature variation of, 228 
und intermolecular forces, attractive 
force fields, 221 
repulsive force fields, 218 
simultaneous attractive and repulsive 
force fields, 226 
measurement of, 230 
molecular diameters from, 198, 199, 041 
Rcinganum’s coefficient of, 225 
and repulsive force constants, 397 
simple kinetic anal>^is of, 205 
Tail's coefficient of, 212 
temperature variation of, 205, 216, 221, 
224, 357, 601 
for gases and liquids, 205 
variation of, witli pressure, mass and 
temperature, 215 

Visibility of interference fringes, 127 

Volt velocity, 55 

Volume, coefficient, of expansion, 102 
of ideal gas, 12, 101 
critical, and 5, IGG, 170,171 
determination of, for colloidal particles, 
39G 

flow from capillary tube, 289 
for rarefied gases, equation for, 292, 305 
of He produced per gram of Ra per year, 
409, 412 

of perfect gas, 044 
of spheres of exclusion, 149 


Volumes, available to molecules, 36 
mulccuiar, and vapor pressure, 112 
of molecules, 143 

(See also Van der Waals* 6) 

W 

Water molecule, structure of, 603 
Wave mechanics, 7, 9, B7, 134. 329, 332, 
333, 411, 423, 601, 610, 620, 526, 536, 
637, 680, 587 

and accommodation coefficients, 329 
and dielectric constant, 501 
and electron scattering, 67 
and specular reflection, 333 
Waves, dc Broglie, 0, 134, 332,, 4II, 423, 
510, 520, 523. 52C, 530, 637, 587 
Weiss law, 515, 51G 
Weiss magneton, 517, 519, 537 
Wcllisch ion mobility equation, 6C4 
WelUsch theory of electron attachment, fll3, 
G20 

Wcstphnl’s symmetrical radiometer law, 
372, 382 

Wiedemann-Franz law, 235, 348 
Wien displacement law, 411, 422 
Work, of compressing a gas, 19 
conventions, 186 
in expansion, 184 
function, thermionic, 118, 124 

X 

X-rays, 1. 7, 410, 41G, 584, 542 
levels in atom, 524, 529 
molecular diameters from, G42 
wave lengths from grating, 410, 415 

Z 

Zeeman effect, 410, 419, 518, 528, 629, 535 
Zero, absolute, 12, ICO, 165, 191, 429, 448, 
452, 457. 401, 544 
evaluation of, 12, 160, 165, 191 
specific heat at, 429, 457, 451 
magnetic moment, 509 
point energy, 448, 462, 457 



THE STORY OF ALCHEMY ANO EARLY CHEMISTRY 
By John M. Stillman 

"Add the blood of a red-haired man . . Theophilus 

"To this crystal add the urine of an ass, and after 40 days you will find emeralds” 

—Democritus 

These are quotes from two of the many alchemists whose writings are included in this 
book. Alchemy is one of the oldest arts practiced by man, and to uncover its history 
is to learn of extraordinarily strange beliefs and practices. But aichemy had a definite 
effect on the advance of thought and theory in true chemistry, and the histories of the 
two fields are often intermingled. In this volume. Professor Stillman has applied a 
lifetime of knowledge to the problem of developing these histories authoritatively, fully, 
and readably. 

The author, head of the Chemistry Department at Stanford from 1891 to 1917, con¬ 
structed his book from original Greek, Latin, German, and French texts—solid, factual 
material that you would have to go to dozens of different books to find elsewhere. He 
quotes liberally from the writers of all periods; you read the alchemists' own words 
about the transmutation of metals, Boyle's “Skeptical Chymist," Newton's ideas about 
the force of chemical affinity, Lavoisier's last letter before he was guillotined, and many 
other famous documents. You get concise studies of the lives and works of every leading 
figure in alchemy and early chemistry (through Lavoisier and the birth of modern 
chemistry). 

The book is written with impeccable scholarship, but it is also an exciting story that 
will delight and inform both the general reader and the chemist. Combining science, art, 
and mysticism, it contains some of the greatest achievements of science as well as 
instances of superstition, credulity, and imagination unique in man's history. 

Formerly titled "The Story of Early Chemistry." Foreword by Stewart W. Young. 24G-item 
bibliography. Index, xiii -T- 566pp. 5-3/8 x 8. S628 Paperbound $2.45 



ATOMIC SPECTRA AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE 
b/ Gerhard Herzberg 

This book has long been recognized as one of the most satisfoctory 
introductions to atomic spectra ond their relationship to atomic struc¬ 
ture. It is especially voluable lo physicists and physical chemists who 
are specialists in other fields, but require a comprehensive basic knowl¬ 
edge of atomic spectra because of their significance to their own work. 

Treatment throughout this book is physical rather thon mathematical, 
with experiment serving os o starting point for theory. Complex mathe¬ 
matics are avoided, results of calculation are accepted without proof, 
while references are given to places where detailed proofs may be 
found. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS I. Simplest Line Spectra and the Elements of 
Atomic Theory. 1. Empirical hydrogen terms. 2 Bohr theory of Balmer 
terms. 3. Energy level diogroms 4 Wove mechanics, quantum mechan¬ 
ics. S. Alkali spectra. 6. Spectrum of helium and alkaline earths. 11. 
Multiple! structure of lirte spectra and electron spin 1. Empirical facts, 
their formol explanation. 2 Physical explanation of quantum numbers. 

3. Space quantization. Zeeman effect. Stork effect 111 Building-up 
principle and periodic system of the elements. 1. Pauli principle. 2 . 
Determination of term type from electron configuration. 3. Periodic 
system of the elements. )V. Finer Details of Atomic Spectra. 1. Inten¬ 
sities af spectral Imes. 2. Series limits for outer electrons. 3. Couplmg. 

4. The interval rule. V. Hyperfme Structure of Spectral tines. Isotope 
effect, nuclear spin. VI. Experimental Results and Applications I 
Energy level diagrams and ionization potentials 2. Magnetic moment 
and susceptibility. 3, Chemical applications. 

"Deserves to become populor ond widely read," NATURE (London). 
"A very valuable addition to the existing literature," JOURNAL OF 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

Revixed. enioxqtd w.ocui Lwie.*.. -af LS9 'd.ew.s. 

80 illustrations, xiil -{■ 2S7pp. 5% x 8. 


SI 15 Paperbound $1.95 



INVESTIGATIONS ON THE THEORY OF 
THE BROWNIAN MOVEMENT 

by Albert Einstein 

This is the complete text of 5 papers by Dr. Einstein on the Brownian 
Movement. (1) Movements of Small Particles Suspended in a Sta¬ 
tionary Liquid Demanded by the Molecular-Kinetic Theory of Heat. 
(2) On the Theory of the Brownian Movement. (3) A New Determina¬ 
tion of Molecular Dimensions. (4) Theoretical Observations on the 
Brownian Movement. (5) Elementary Theory of the Brownian Move¬ 
ment. 

These 5 papers have been translated by A. D. Cowper, and edited 
and annotated by R. Fiirth. 55 pages of notes discuss the history of 
investigation into the Brownian Movement, provide simple elucida¬ 
tions of the text, and analyze the significance and implications of 
these papers. The fifth paper is of great value as a simple explana¬ 
tion specially written for chemists and physical chemists. 

Author, subject indexes. 62 footnotes, mostly bibliographic. Edited, 
with notes by R. Furfh. 124pp. 5% x 8. 


Paperbound $1,25 



THE PHASE RULE 

by Alexander Findlay, A. N. Campbell 
& N. O. Smith 

Chemical phenomena of one, two, three, four, and multiple com¬ 
ponent systems are covered in this completely revised standard 
text. Clearly written and well diagrammed, THE PHASE RULE will 
prove especially useful to graduate students in the field. 

Brought up to date by Professors A. N. Campbell and N, O. Smith, 
this volume contains brand new material on such important topics 
as the treatment of binary and tertiary liquid vapor equilibria, solid 
solutions in ternary systems, phase changes in cooling of ternary 
salts, quinary systems of salts and wafer, salting out, soap systems, 
and fuming liquids. The revisers have followed modern trends In 
changing the emphasis m ternary systems from rectangular to 
triangular coordinates. They have clarified the graphic representa¬ 
tion of quarternary reciprocal salt systems; and placed emphasis on 
the solid model as a means of coordinating p-t, t-x and p-x sections, 
and on the distinction between sections and protections. 

"Recommended with confidence," SCIENCE PROGRESS. "Of particu¬ 
lar interest to students of metallurgy, geology, and ceramics, and 
to the chemist and chemical engineer concerned with phase equi¬ 
libria," CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING NEWS. "Should rank as the 
standard work in English on the subject," NATURE [LondonJ. 

9th edition. Author, subject indices. 2 appendices. 236 figures. In¬ 
cluding 14 solid models. 505 footnotes, most bibliographical, xii -f 
494pp, 5% X 8. 


S92 Paperbound $2.45 



Fundamentals of Electricity and Magnetism 
by Leonard B. Loeb 

Professor of Physics, University of California 

For students of physics,, chemistry, or engineering who want an introduction to the broad 
field of electricity and magnetism on a somewhat higher level and in considerably more 
detail than is the case with general elementary physics texts, this work has few peers. 
Developed by Dr. Loeb for his classes at the University of California, it has been a favorite 
text in second and higher year courses in universities throughout the country. Only 
elementary differential and integral calculus is assumed. 

The approach to electricity is through magnetism to electric currents, with following 
discussions of electric resistance. Ohm's law, liquid conductors and electrolysis, and 
thermoelectricity. Only then is static electricity taken up, succeeded by discussions of 
electromagnets, induction, electrical measurements, alternating currents and similar 
material. This arrangement was found to work out well in actual classroom-laboratory 
practice. As much as possible, the various physical laws are developed from one another 
or derived from experiment, rather than simply compiled in a dogmatic, empirical and 
isolated manner. 

An unusual amount of material is covered. Particularly valuable to many readers will be 
the discussions of modern material (up to 1947) which occupy almost a third of the book. 
These discussions concern such topics as electromagnetic theory, the solution of the 
wave equation, discharge through gases, atomic structure, and the photoelectric and 
thermionic effects. The fundamentals of electronics are studied with far more fullness 
than is usually the case in first courses in electricity and magnetism. 

Throughout the book, while perforce classical fundamentals are the prime objective, these 
are presented in their relation to the modern developments of atomic theory. Another 
unique feature of the book is the consistent use of the Gaussian and basic physical unit 
systems and units. Most valuable is a rather complete statement of the various electrical 
systems of units and their interrelations. 

New corrected reprinting of the third, revised (1947) edition. Name index. Subject index. 
75 pages of problems with answers stated. Over 300 figures and diagrams, xix + 669pp. 
5% X 8. S745 Paperbound $2.75 



TERNARY SYSTEMS; INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY OF THREE COMPONENT SYSTEMS 

By George Masing 

Thts book fills the need for en elementary birt sound introduction to the fundamental 
theory underlying tenary systems Since the subject sets up unusually high requirements 
for clarity and thoroughness of explanation, “Temay Systems" proceeds in as concrete 
and lucid a manner as possible, with special care taken to anticipate difnculties which 
beginners will encounter A familianty with binary mixtures and methods used m their 
investigation is assumed 

Only the simpler structural cases are described, but these are developed so thoroughly 
that the student will learn without excessive difficulty the fundamental theory The 
presentation is made on the basis of metallic alloys, with conclusions equally valid for 
non metallic systems in which vapor pressure is negtigible The processes of crystallira 
lion, state spaces, state surfaces, isothermal sections, and sections perpendicular to 
the p'ane of concentration are treated extreme'y Ihoroughly n e-e^ chapter A genera! 
law concerning "contiguous state spaces” is set forth Three actual systems are discussed 
in considerable detail, the Fe-SiAl, SnZnCu. and feC-Sa systems 

Partial contents mechanical mixtures without compounds and without solid solutions, 
unbroken solide soiution series, system having a binary compound with an open maximum 
but without formation of solid sotulions, sohd solutions with solubility breaks in two 
binary systems, all three binary systems wiUiout compounds but having solid solutions 
with solubility gaps m tire solid state, systems with solubility gaps m the liquid state, 
two binary systems form unbroken series of solid solutions and the third has a gap In 
miscibility In the solid state 

"Very readable . . the illustrations as well as the index and the typography leave 
virtually nothing to be desired," Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer "Any student of 
the phase rule will find this a valuable addition to his library," Journal of Chemical 
Education. 

Translated by B. A. Rogers Bibliography Index 166 illustrations iv -f 173pp. S-5/8 x 
8-3/8 S631 Paperbound JI.45 



HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS 
OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 

by J. W. Mellor 

This siandard text, which has aided generations of physicists and 
chemists, has not been superseded as a practical introduction to 
higher mathematics. Practical in approach rather than abstract, it 
builds its many examples and exercises out of familiai material from 
actual laboratory situations, and presupposes only a working knowl¬ 
edge of elementary algebra and the meaning of a few trigonometric 
formulas. 

Beginning with differential calculus, the author proceeds through 
analytical geometry, infinite series, probability, determinnts and, 
similar topics. Treatment is full and detailed, and presentation is ex¬ 
ceptionally clear. 

CONTENTS: Differential calculus. Coordinate or analytical geometry. 
Functions with singular properties. Integral calculus. Infinite series 
and their uses. How to solve numerical equations. How to solve 
differential equations. Fourier's theorem. Probability and the theory 
of errors. Calculus of variations. Determinants, Appendix I: Collec¬ 
tion of formulae and tables of reference. Appendix II: Reference 
tables. 

"An excellent reference work. If the reader is not familiar with this 
book ... it will repay him to examine it,” CHEMICAL AND EN¬ 
GINEERING NEWS. “Has served generations of physicists, chemists 
and astronomers ... a classic,” A5TROPHYS1CAL JOURNAL. "An 
eminently readable and thoroughly practical treatise,” NATURE 
(London). 

Unabridged republication of 4th edition. Prefatory note by Donald 
G. Miller, Index. 800 problems. 189 figures, xxi -j- 641pp. 5% x 8. 

SI93 Paperbound $2.00 



THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF GASES 
By Sir James Jeans 

This famous book marks an important lurning*point in applied mathe* 
motics. Written by one of the greol scientific expositors of our time, 
it introduced the notion of dissipotion in kinetic theory, an innovation 
Ihot bos hod wide opplicotion in mothemoticol physics end 
engineering. 

The book is divided ii^to mathematical and physical chapters, o 
convenient arrangement that allows the non.mothematicat reader to 
get the gist of Jeans' account v/ithaut having to struggle with 
equations intended only for graduote students in mathematics. The 
chief difference between this fourth edition (originally published in 
1925} and the ones that preceded it is in the emphasis given to the 
quantum theory. Thus the chapter on Rodiation end Quantum Theory 
that terminated the original edition has been porfially rewritten. And 
to this has been added a new chapter on Quantum Dynamics dealing 
chiefly with the work of Ehreofest, Sommerfeld, ond Epstein. 

The Dover edition of The Dynamical Theory of Gases is unobridged. 
it contains 444 pages and meosures x 9V'i. 

$136 Paperbound $2.95 
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GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 

Including Related Works on Engineering Science 
by Nathan Brier Parke III 

WHAT literature is available and WHERE can it be found? Fully revised 
—and for the first time available in a handy, inexpensive edition— 
this unique, up-to-date GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS puts a comprehensive library catalogue at your finger 
tips. 

Over 5,000 entries (more than double the number in the first edition) 
are included under approximately 120 subject headings, further sub¬ 
divided by an average of 6 subheadings. Every branch of physics, 
mathematics, and related engineering science is fully represented. For 
example, 28 books appear under the subhead. Projective Geometry; 
78 under Geometrical Optics; 22 under Cosmic Rays; not including 
cross-references and general works. 

All books were selected by a practicing mathematician and physicist 
on the basis of current significance, fullness of treatmenf, and the 
ability to give clues to further material on a subject. Citations are as 
full as possible—giving author, title, edition, publisher, place, data, 
number of volumes or number of pages. Many recently available 
Russian works are included. Discussions of the literature under each 
heading define the subject matter and provide numerous cross-refer¬ 
ences and suggestions for further investigation. The GUID" also con¬ 
tains an extensive listing of bibliographical aids: abstrc fs, indexes, 
periodicals, reviews, bibliographies, directories, encyclop dias, docu¬ 
mentary reproductions, guides, and library resources, k complete 
Author and Subject Index allows instantaneous location of the biblio¬ 
graphical data on any book. 

This GUIDE will not only save you countless hours and he|p you locate 
much difficult-to-find material; it will often help you shape your prob¬ 
lem and prevent a duplication of work by showing you exactly what 
has been done on a subject. With the literature grown to such huge 
proportions, the GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF MATHEMATICS AND 
PHYSICS has become an indispensable research assistant for every 
physicist, mathematician, engineer, scientist, student, and researcher. 
2nd revised edition. Over 5,000 entries. 71-page introduction. Indexes. 
464 pp. 5%x8. Paperbound ?2.49 



